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PKEFACE 


1 HAVE tried to make this Geography clear, simple, and 
connected : clear, that the knowledge in it may be easily 
and quickly seized ; simple, that it may be easily held ; 
and connected, that it may be easily reproduced. 

The arrangements of the printing are intended to put 

the different parts of the subject in their proper perspective. 

The most important facts have been put in large type ; the 

notes in smaller type are meant to give sets of interesting 

facts that can be easily remembered, and that will bring 

a greater amount of connection and association into the 

various elements. The symbol of association is a spider’s 

web, any point in which may be reached from any other 

• 

point along the connecting lines. In these subordinate 
paragraphs my aim has been to introduce as many hooks, 
burrs, and tentacles as possible ; so that something is sure 
to stick to the memory of even the most careless. 

The Comparative Method has been employed throughout ; 
and the unknown constantly referred to and compared 
with that which is known. The memory has been assisted, 
wherever it was possible, by grouping, by connection, and 
by association ; and I have done what I could to inform 
the subject through and through with thinking. 

The Political Geography is placed on the firm foundation 
of Physical Geography ; and it is hoped that the frequent 
appeal to the Eye in the Maps and IDu^rams will give 
the matter a permanent lodging in the memory. 
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A NEW GEOGRAPHY 


INTRODUCTION 

Geography is a description of the Earth on which we live. 
Geography views the Earth more especially as the abode of Man, and 
as containing the circumstances and conditions under which ho is 
obliged to work in order to live. 

Th« at«ek G^otbe «*rUi ; »nd ffrajiho, I writ*, jlva u* th« word. 

2. Geography is generally treated under four heads : Astronomical ; 
Mathematical ; Physical ; and Political Geography. 

(0 Astronomical OoograpAy treats of the Earth as a member of the Solar System. 

(ii) Uatbomatlcal Geography discusses the Doctrine of the Circle— as the figure which 
is nnivorsally applicable to lines npon a globe. 

(Hi) Physical Geography treats of the phenomena of Natore, in so far as they affect 
plants, animals, and man ; treats of climate, winds, altitudes, soils, and the natunil 
wealth which is found in or under the soil. 

(iv) PoUUcal Geography treats of the life of man in cities ; of men as grouped In tribes 
or nations ; of governments ; end of tbe present state of nations as evolved from tbeir 
past. Political Geography is based upon the three other kinds, and resorts to them 
for explanations of the human phenomena which it observes. 




ASTRONOMICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

1. The Fixed Stars. — The countless points of light which we see in 
the nightly heavens, and which do not seem to change their position 
with relation to each other, are the Fixed Stars. 

(i) They hAva light of their own ; and are bodies of great nizt, like onr Btuu 
(li) The nearest fixed star is at least 20 billions of miles from onr 
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2. The Planets, — Besides the fixed stars, there are in the sky several 
stars which move among the others and change their position with 
relation to them. These are either Planets or Comets. 

Flanti comes from the Greek pUiruUt, % wiinderer ; 

Comet from Cometee. IoDg«hiureii— frooi the long t&U of cometa. 

(i) PUfioU have a quiet, and not a twinkling, light; hence they look like small 
discs, and not like points. 

(ii) Comet! distinguish themselves by a tail of light, which is attached to a more 
dense nucleus. 

3. The Sim. — The Sun which we see in our heavens is a fixed star ; 
the Earth on which we live is one of the planets which revolve round 
this Sun as a centre. 

(i) The diameter of the Sun is=sl03 diameters of our Earth. 

(ii) The planets in the Solar System are — in the order of their nearness to the Sun ; 
Merctuy ; Va&iu ; the Earth ; Mart ; two groups of Aatoroldj ; Japltor ; Batnrn ; Urmnoji ; 
and Heptane. 

(iii) llercury has the smallest orbit, and takes only 88 days to go round the Sun ; 
Neptune has the largest, and requires 106 years to perform one revolution round the 
Sun. Thus one year in Mercury = 88 days ; one year in Neptune = 165 of our years. 

(iv) Jupiter is the largest of all the planets, and is 1400 times as large as the Earth. 

(v) The Moon is a satellite of our Earth ; just as our Earth is a satellite of the Sun. 
It goes round the Earth in 29 J days. The Earth is in volume 60 times .as large as the 
Moon. 

(vi) The Earth is a spherical body with a circumference of about 25,000 miles ; and a 
diameter of nearly 8000. 

4. The Solax System. — The Solax or Planetaxy System of which our 
Earth forms part consists of four groups : (i) the Sun ; (ii) the Planets ; 
(iii) the Satellites of tlie planets ; and (iv) the Comets, 

(i) The Bun is a spherical body with a diameter which measures 863,380 miles. It 
is 91 tijillions of miles distuit fnuu our Earth. In volume it is 1,200,000 times as large 
as the eartii ; iti weight, it is 300,000 times as heavy. Its substance must therefore be 
four times as light as the sulistance of our ICarth. It rotates on its own axis from 
"'•St to J3a.st : and gives light and heat to many bodies. But out of 227,000,000 
measures of heat which tho Sun sends out, our Earth receives only one. 

(ii) The PUoeU are divided into Interior and Exterior. Tlie Interior Planets are 
those which revolve round the Sun within the orbit of tho Earth, and therefore take 
a shorter time to accomplish their revolution. They are Morcory and Vonaj. The 
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Exterior Planets— Mars, Japiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune— revolve eutride the 
Earth's orbit, and take a much longer Ume to go round the sun. Neptune is the 
most distant of all the planets from the Sun — it is 2862 millions of miles from it. 
It has therefore the largest orbit. 

(iii) Several of the planets have Satellites (= Attendants) or Moons. Thns Jupiter 
Itas four moons ; Saturn ten (and also a series of rings, the inner one of tvhich is trans- 
parent) ; Uranus four ; and Neptune, so far as we at present know, has one. Our 
Elarth has one Satellite, which is always called Tbe Moon. 

(iv) The ComeU are probably white-bot masses of gas, which rush towards our Sun, 
go round him, and then nisli away again. 

5. The Moon. — The Moon is a small body, only 2163 miles in 
diameter, and 240, 0(X) miles from the Earth. It has three motions : 
(i) it rotates on its own axis ; (li) it revolves round the Earth ; and 
(iii) it travels round the Sun along with the Earth. The Moon has 
no light of its own ; when it is “ shining,” it is the Sun’s light upon 
the Moon that we see. 

({) The Earth is, in bulk, fifty times as large as the Moon ; in weight, it is eighty 
times os great. 

(ii) The Fhasu of tho Moon are as follows : (a) When the Moon comes between the 
Earth and the Sun, the illuminated half of the Moon is tamed towards the Sun, and 
the dark half to us. There is then “ no Moon." (ft) When the Moon is a little beyond 
the straight line between the Earth and the Sun, we then see the edge of her lighted 
up by the Sun ; and this is called “ New Moon.” (c) When the line joining the Earth 
and the Sun is at right angles to the line joining the Earth and the Moon, we see 
half of the Moon's disc lighted up ; and we have then “ Half Moon." At this time, 
when the Sun sets in the West, the Moon is in the South, (d) When the Earth is 
between the Sun and the Moon, the entire disc of the Moon is lighted up by the Sun, 
and we have " Full Moon.” 

(iii) The semicircle of the New Moon always looks to the ri^t. When the Moon is 
waning, or is in its third and its last quarters, its semicircle looks to the left. 

6. The Motions^the Earth.— The Earth has three motions : (i) 
One on its own'axis7t(ii) One round the Sun ; and (iii) One through 
apace along with the Solar System to which it belongs. 

(t) The Earth turns on its axis once in every twenty-four hours. This is called its 
DtamU HetleB. Hence half of the Earth Is always in darkness ; and half in light 
ThU turning takes place from west to east Hence, as the Earth lifts itself towards 
the Sun, the Sun seems to “rise ” in the East, and to “go down” to the West We 
have the same Ulnsion in a raUwny carriage when, If we do not perceive the motto® 
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of the CArriago we are in, the hoosea and lamp-posts seem to move. Every place on 
the Equator moves towards the sun at the rate of more than 1000 miles an hour ; 
that is, it spins 25,000 miles in 24 hours. The rate of movement diminishes as we 
leave the Equator and approach the Poles. (The exact period of the Earth’s daily 
revolution is 23 hrs. 50" 4'.) 

(ii) The Earth also travels round the Sun in 3C5J days: and this is called its 
Annual Motion. The path along which the Earth travels round the Sun is called its 
Orbit. This orbit is not a circle, hut an ellipse. The annual motion of the Earth 
causes the different kinds of climate kno>vn as the Four Soaaou. 

(iii) The Earth travels, along with the Solar System, through space at the rate of 
150,000,000 miles a year. 

7. The Seasons. — The axis of the Earth is not perpendicular to its 
orbit, but incUned. It has an inclination of 23^**. Hence, in our 
Summer, the North Pole is inclined towards the Sun, whose rays 
shine 23§“ past the Pole. In our Winter, the North Pole is inclined 
away from the Sun, whose rays stop shining 23^® from the Pole. In 
Spring, on March 22d, the sun’s rays touch both poles ; and this is 
also the case on September 22d. 



(i) The above gives the position of the Earth with relation to the Sun : A showa the 
Earth with its North Polo pointing to the Sun ; and hence the Northern Hemisphere 
has its enmmer, ancl the Sun Is vertical to th^ Tropic of Cancer — B shows the Earth 
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with ita North Pole polnttog away from the Sun ; and the Northern Hemlaphere 
has ita winter, and the Son ia Tertical to the Tropic of C* prioom.— Cf shows the 
Son vertical to the Equator. Hence the Son’s rays become more and more slanting 
as they approach the poles ; and they touch the poles at the very smaUest possible 
angle. Consequently, the farther wo go from the polea at this time (Spring or 
Antumn), the larger the angle at which the Sun’s rays strike the Earth, and the 
warmer climate we find.— fr also shows the Sun vertical to the Equator ; bub the 
Earth is now going towards winter. 


8. The Seasons and Light. — We can recognise the Seasons not only 
by the angle which the Sun’s rays make with the ground, but by the 
height of the Sun in the sky and the length of time he shines — that 
is, by the length of the day. In mid-Spring and mid-Autunin, the 
day and night are equal all over the globe. In mid-Summer, the day 
in our latitude is 18 hours long ; in mid-Winter, it is only 6 hours. 

(I) March 22d is called the Vsntal Eqoioox. — ScDtomber 22d Is called the Antanaat 
Equinox (Lst. <ugua, equal ; and ncx, iiight> 

(II) lu our Uidsiunmer, the Earth has a long time to get warm ; a short time to 
throw offbeat, or to cool : hence the days get warmer and warmer. 

(ili) This may be seen by a diagram ; and it will also be seen that the longer the 
course the Sun has to make, the higher he riees in the sky In our latitude. 



Ov) The nearer the North Pole we go in owr rummer, the longer the day, and the 
shorter the night. At Tomea, at the head of the Gulf of Bothnia (lat. 66*), mid- 
summer day is 72 hours long. At the North Pole itself, the day Is six months long, 

9. The EcUptdc.— The Ecliptic is the path which the Earth travels 
in his annual journey round the Sun, and which the Sun appears to 
follow in the heavens. It has this name, because all EcUpses take 
place, and must take place, in this path. 
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(\) It cuts the Equator at two opposite pomts. These points are called the 
Equinoctial Points or Equinoxei. Tliese are on the 22d of March and the 22d of Septem* 
her. At these times the day and night are of equal length ; the Sun rises and sets due 
east and due west — which he never does at any other time of the year. As at these 
times the sun ** crosses the line/' the systems of winds follow the sun, and there is a 
great disturbance of the equilibrium of the atmosphere. Hence the Equinoctial gales 
which blow in spring and autumn. 

(ii) Tlie Solfticet arc the po.sitions occupied by the sun in that part of the Ecliptic 
which is most remote from the Equator. The sun seems to stand still" for a few 
days before it ** goes lack'' and begins to turn towards the Equator again. These are 
of course on June 22d and December 22d, when the son is vertical over the Tropic of 
Cancer and the Tropic of Capricorn. (Let. sol, the sun ; and start, to stand.) 


MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

1. The Circle. — A Circle is an endless line drawn round a point — 
and always at the same distance from that point. That point is 
called its centre. 

(i) In ordinary language, the whole space within the endless line id called the 
circlt. In that cose, the line itself is called the elrcomferenca. A straight line drawn 
from one part of the circumference through iht centre to the opposite part is called its 
dUseter. Half a diameter is a radioa. 

(ii) Tlie following are the properties of a circle r- 

1 . All its diameters are equal. 

2. All its radii arc equal. 

S. Each diatnet€r=any two radii. 

4. Two circles are equal, if their radii are equal. 

(ili) Every circle, whatever its size, is divided by mathematicians into 860 parts^ 
which are called degrtea. Each degree is again subdivided into 60 ainutai; and each 
minute into 60 lecoadj. Minutes and seconds are indicated by ' and 

2. The Globe. — A Globe or Sphere is a solid body with an endless 
surface, every point in which is equidistant from the centre. 

(i) If we take a semicircle of card^board and turn it in the air until it comes back 
to the place from which it started, the outline of a spherical tody or sphere will have 
been described in tlie oir. The centre of the semicircle will then he the centre of the 
sphere described. 

(li) Tlie following are the properties of a i^phere : — 

1. All the diameters of a sphere are equal. 

2. All Its radii are equal. 

3. Two spheres arc equal, if their radii arc equal. 
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3. The Divisions of a Globe. — If a globe be cut right through the 
centre, its two parts must be equaL The mark made by the cutting 
line is called a great circle ; and the centre of any great circle is the 
same as the centre of the globe. 

(I) A great cli«le> then, 59 the lai^est circle which can possibly he drawn upon a 
globe* A great circle always divides the globe on winch it is drawn into two e<)\ial 

parts. These parts are called hemlipher«a 

\ 

(ii) The following arc the properties of a great circle : 

1. All great circles on a globe are equal to one another. 

2. Every great circle divides a globe inw two equal parts. 

(iii) The following are the properties of a globe : 

1. Any nnmbcr of great circles may be drawn on a globe. 

2. A globe may have any number of diameters. 

4. The Earth. — The earth on which we live is a sphere or globe. 
The diameter on which it spins is called its axis ; and the ends of 
this axis are the poles. The Earth is slightly flattened at either pole, 
like an orange. 

More eorrecUr U mlfiht be called a $pKtnid. that U. a bcnly of a tph^rt-likt character. A epbere 
flatteued at the iioles U called aa otiofe «p?k<roi(l ; owe drawn out at the pole*, a prolate 
tphtroid. 

(i) The following are the proofs that the earth is a globe : 

le Every horizon we con see has a circular form. 

2. A ship leaving i>oti conceals its hoU first of all behind the rotundity ef the 
globe ; next the masts, and so on. Coming home, the top-nuuita first of 
all come into the view of the 8|>ectator ; and tlie hull lost. Hence every 
part of the earth of which we have experience is ^^cixrved.*’ 

8. The shadow thrown by the Earth on the Uoon in an eclipse is always 
circular* 

4 

4* The earth has been often circumnavigated. 

5* The other planets are spheres. Analogy Is often a strong argument. 

5. The Two Poles. — The end of the Earth’s axis which points to the 
Pole Star is called the North Pole ; the opposite end of the axis is the 
Bontb Pole. 

6. The Lines on the Globe. — The Great Oiicle drawn round the 
globe at an equal distance from both poles is called the Equator. 

fO The Bqnator is 24)900 miles in circQiiiference« 
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(ii) The axis of the Earth, or Polar Wameter, is 7S99 miles long. The diameter from 
one part of the Eqtiator to another, through Ike centre of the earth, is 27 miles longer. 

(iii) fhe two halves into which the Equator divides the globe, an called the Hortheni 
and Southern HemlBpherot. 

7. ParaUels.— Circles— not great circles— which are drawn parallel 
to the Equator, between it and each of the Poles, are called Parallels 
of Latitude. 

(i) These parallels must of course become smaller and smaller as they approach the 
poles. 

(ii) TIjc four most important parallels are those called the Tropic of Cancer (23 J* North 
lat.), the Tropic of Capricorn (23i’ South lat.), the Arctic Clrelo (COJ* North lat.), and the 
Antarctic Circle (6C|* South lat.). 


8. Meridians. — A Meridian is a semicircle drawn from the North to 
the South Pole, cutting the Equator at right angles. 

Tbe wonl mtridian coxtu A from the Ls\. nuridU4. mid day or AU pUce# on one md the 

. tame luezidian L wo tb«ir cl ve o'clock at iboeaiiie tiuic. 

(i) What is calkd the First MertdUa is drawn through the luidiUe of the Observatory 
at Qrocnwich. and is used hy all nations. 

(ii) French Geographers used to draw their first meridian throug)i Paris, as 

(iii) German Geographers drew it through Ferro, oiu'ofthe Cftuary IshiiuJs ; t*ecAusc 
In this way they had most laud in their EasliTii, and most sea in th<*ir Western 
Hemisphere. 


9. Latitude. — Latitude is distance north jr south, from the Equator. 
The greate.st latitude that any place can have is 90®, and this is the 
latitude of each of the poles. 

(i) Nearness to the Equator is called low utltnde ; greater distance from it, high 
Utltndt. 

(ii) We can leave the Equator in two ditfereiit directions. If four persons at 
opposite points in the Equator left it, two going due North, ai.d two due South, 
each pair would meet at the North Pole and South Pole respectively ; and each person 
would have travelled through 90’. 


10. Latitude and Climate. — Tlie more we increase our latitude, the 
farther we go from the Equator. The farther tve go from the 
Equator, the more the sun’s rays slope. The more the sun’s rays 
slope, the fewer rays fall upon a given surface. Hence, the more the 
sun’s rays slope, or the farther we are from the Equator, the colder 
tbe climate. 
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(i) If tbe globe were covered -with water, or consisted entirely of level land of the 
same quality, and if it did not revolve round the sun with an inclining axis, then 
latitude would be the sole conditioning cause of climate. 

(ii) It most not be forgotten that the above paragraph is entirely true only when 
the Sun is vertical to the Equator, that is, on the 22d of March and September. 


11. Longitude. — Longitude is distance east or west from the 
meridian of Greenwich. The maximum longitude is 180* 

(i) If two persons leave Greenwich, one going East, the other West, and both 
travel at the same rate, they will meet half-way roand the globe— or at 180* of longi* 
tude, that being half of 800*. 

(ii) The Fiji Islands are in East or West long. 180". 


12. Longitude and Time. — As the Earth rotates on its own axis, / 
when we travel to the East, we see the Sun rise earlier. When we^ r 
travel West, we see him rise later. Hence, by travelling either East r 
or West, we alter our apparent time. By travelling 180* East, wc ^ 
lose 12 hours ; by travelling 180* West, we gain 12 hours. 

(i) The globe contaius S60*. In one rotetiOQ, the globe passes through 360*. But, 
as there are 24 hours in the day, it passes through 18" in one hour. S6(H-24 = 15. * 


(ii) New York is 8000 miles west of us, or 75*. Hence, when it is noon in LondoDi 
It is only 7 a.m. in New York. Bv travelling to New York, wo seem to gain 5 hours. 

(iii) Tbe person who travels round the globe going east, loiei 24 hours or one day ; 
the person who travels westwards, gains one day. Hence, if two sea-captains who had 
circumnavigated the globe in different directions were to meet in Livcri)Ool at tbe 
table of a Liverpool man, one captain would maintain that Saturday was Sunday ; the 

ther that Monday was Sunday ; while the Liverpool man, who had stayed at home, 
ould maintain that his Sun iay was Sunday. Thus there would be three Sundays 
in the week."' 

• 

place be on a line of latitude, and also on a line 

of longitude, it is evident that the position 

of that place is at the intersection of these 

two lines, 

b. 

This is true of a place on any two lines. Thus If a 
place stands on the line a b, and also on the line c d, 
it must stand at tbe point where those two lines eat 
each othcr-it must stand at the point m 


13. Position. — If a 


c. 



4 

m 
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14. Ajinual Revolution of tlie Eartli. — The Earth, as we have seen, 
revolves round the sim with its axis always in the same direction, 
and always parallel to itself. This gives rise to three well-marked 
positions of the sun’s rays — one on March 22d and September 22d ; 
one on June 22d ; and one on December 22d. 

(i) On March 22(1 and Sci>t«mber 22<1, the son's rays are vertical to the Equtor. 
Day and Kight are, on these dates, each 12 hours lung all the world over 

(ii) On Jnoe 22d the sun’s rays are vertical to a line called the Tropic of Cancer. 
This is the farthest line north to which they arc ever vertical ; and hence, at this time, 
the Northern Hemisphere lias its summer. — The Tropic of Cancer is in 23i* North lat. 

(iii) On Decembei 22(J the sun's rays are vertical to a line called the Tropic of Capri* 
com. This is the farthest line south to which they arc ever vertical ; and the Southera 
Hemisphere has now its Summer. The Tropic of Capricorn is in 23J* South lat. 

15. Tropical and Polar Lines. — When the Sun is vertical to the 
Tropic of Cancer, lus rays cannot go beyond 66^* South lat. 
Through this point a line has been drawn called the Antaxctic Circle. — 
When the Sun is vertical to the Tropic of Capricorn, his rays cannot 
go beyond 6Gy North hit. ; and through this point has been drawn 
the line called the Arctic Circle. 

(i) The Aaurctic circU is therefore 23J* from the South Pole. Tlie suu’s light stop* 

there on the 22<1 of March ; and there is complete darkness to every place lying between 
that line and the South Pole. The South Pole has a day of six inonChs and a 

night of six months. 

(ii) The Arctic Circle is from the North Pole. Die suu’s light stops there on the 
22d of December ; uud all beyond is in the dark, The North Pole has also a day of six 
months, and a night of six months. This day liegins to dawn on March 22d, and ends 
on September 22d.— The day-dawn for the South Pole bcgliu on September 22d. 

16. Zones. — The Zones (or Belts of Climate) on the surface of the 
Earth are marked olf by the Tropical and the Polar Lines. These 
zones are five : one Torrid ; two Temperate ; and two Frigid Zones. 

(i) The Torrid Zone lies between the two Tropical Lines. Die Sun's rays are always 
vertical over one part or another of it. That is, there is always some place within 
the Tropics where objects cast no shadow at twelve o'clock. The Torrid Zone is 47* 
broad. (WitKiu the Turdd Zone, above the sea-level, there may be said to be a third 
temperate zone ; that is, on the table-lands and high mountain-slopes. From this point 

<>f view It is very inierestiug to remark lhal most of the highest land of the Wo^Id 
liee within the Tropics.) 
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<ii) The Hortb Temperate Zone lies between the Tropic of Cancer and the Arctic 
Circle— between 23 J* and 66J* North lat. 

(iii) The South Temperate Zone lies between the Tropic of Capricorn and the Antarctic 
Circle-between SSJ* and 66i* South lat.-Each of the Temperate Zones is about 43* 

broade 

(iT) The North Fri«ld Zone lies within the Arctic Ocean, and has the North Pole 
as its centre. 

(v) The 8oath Pzigld Zone lies within the Antarctic Ocean, and has the Souih Polo 
as its centre. 

17. Tlie Shadow. — All these lines may be also fixed by their rela- 
tion to the shadow which every object casts when shone on by the 
Sun. The Sun is always highest in the sky at noon ; within the 
Tropics, he is at noon in the very highest point in the sky, or in the 
zenith ; and, in such places, there is no shadow at all. Thus we 
have : 

(i) The Equator is the Koon*$hadowles5 Line of March 22d and September 22do 

(ii) The Tropic of Cancer is the Noon •shadowless Line of Jone 22d* 

(iii) Xhe Tropic of Capricorn is the Noon-slmdowless Line of December 22d« 

(iv) In the Temperate Zones, the Sun is never in the zenith; hence they are the 
Zones of Perpetnal Shadow. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Two coverings envelop the body of the earth : Air and Water. 
The air-covering or atmosphere enwraps and contains the earth like 
a hollow ball : the water covers about three-fourths of the surface of 
the whole globe. The land which rises above the water-covering 
amounts therefore to only one-fourth of the actual surface of the earth. 

I. The Air. 

1. Composition of Air. — Air consists of two gaseous substances— 
called oxygen and nitrogen. Air also contains a small quantity of 
carhonlo add gas, and a variable quantity of invisible water which 
we call vapour. 

0) B 7 volume, then ar« 70 parts of nltrogan to 21 of ox^on. 

(ii) By veigM, there are 77 parts of nitrogen to 23 of oxygen.^ 

W-> 
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2. Pressure of Air. — Air, being a material body, has weight ; and 
it therefore exercises a certain amount of pressure on every body 
which it touches. Air is also a very elastic body ; and hence the 
layers of air at the surface of the earth, being below large masses of 
air, are more compressed and denser than those above them. Hence 
the density and pressure diminish rapidly as we go up. 

(i) The pressure of air at the sea-level is 15 lbs. to each square inch. If, then, 
the surface of a man's body amounts to 15 square ft., the whole body Is subject 
to a pressure of about 14 tons. 

(ii) The barpmeter is the instrument with which we measure the weight and pres- 
sure of the air. The mercury in the tube is balanced by the weight of the air outside. 
If the air is heavy, then the mercury rises ; if light, it falls. Hence we say : the 
glass has fallen.’' 

Bar<rm4Ur cpiue$ from two Oreok worde. 6aroi. welgti, and mttron, a meaeore. 

(iii) Cold dry air is the heaviest. Wann dry air comes next ; and warm moist air Is 
the lightest air of all. 

(iv) The barometer is used to measure the heights of mountains. For every 1009 ft. 
we ascend, the barometer falls one inch.* Hence, — the barometer usually standing at 
30 inches, — if we go up 10,000 ft, the barometer will stand at only 20 inches. 

3. Height of the Atmosphere. — Tlie heiglit of the atmosphere, or 
the depth of the ocean of air at the bottom of which we live, has been 
estimated at from 120 to 200 miles. 

The height of the atmosphere Is greater between the tropics than round the poles. 


4. Temperatxire of the Atmosphere. — The temperature of the air at 
a particular place depends cliicfly on three things : (i) the slope of 
the sun’s rays ; (ii) the length of the day (or length of the time the 
sun shines) ; and (iii) the height of the place above the sea-level. 

(i) The sun’s rays are vertical or perpendicular at noon at some place wlihin the 
tropics. Outside the tropics, they have a slope with an angle which becomes smaller 
and smaller the farther we go from tlie Tropical Lines. The angle which the sun's 
rays makes with the ground is the smallest possible at the Arctic Circle on the 22d of 
December. Hence the angle of the sun's rays depends on the latitude. 

(ii) The very hott<*j<t part of the eartli must be that which combines two things — 
perpendicularity of rays, and a longer day than 12 hours. Hence the hottest part of 
the earth is not at the Equator, whore the day Is always 12 hours long ; but at places 
north and south of the Equator 


• Appri'XiiunUly. 
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(iii) The themomeUr, which is the measure for the temperature of the air, falls 
r Fahr. for every 333 ft. of height (at least for the Hrst mile or 5280 ft. above the 

surface). 

ThcrfHonietcr coai«t from heitt, ftiiU >nrtro>i, A incMurc. 

(iv> Those lines which are drawn through places with on eiiual average scasoniil or 
annual temperature are called u*th«rm» (Gr. ifos, eiiual). 

(v) The BnowUaB, or limit of perpetual snow, above which there is neither animal 
nor vegetable life, depends mainly on the Utltado. It is highest at or near the 
Equator ; and lowest at or near the Polar Circles. 

5. Motions of the Atmosphere.— The motions of the atmosphere are 
called winds. When the equUihrium of the air is altered through 
any cause, wind is produced ; and the equilibrium of the air is 
altered when its temperature is altered. 

All bodies expand under the influence of heat. When the air Is heated, it 
expands and becomes lighter. The equilibrium or equal level of the ocean of air is 
destroyed ; and at once other air flows in to supply its place. This flowing In of air 
is called a wlad. « 

6e Kinds of Winds. — Winds receive different names according to 
(i) their direction, (ii) their strength, (iii) their regularity, and (iv) 
their temperature. 

(i) Diraetton. — This is named accordiog to the quarter from which the wind blowa^ 
North, South, East, or West. 

(ii) BtrengtlL— Strong winds are called gales, stormi, borrlcaaes, oTclones, tomadoMi 
etc. The strong winds are always rotatory or spiraL Such a wiod moves at the rate of 
from 70 to 80 miles an hour ; and particular gusts in the storm move at from 120 to 
150 miles an hour. The worst circular storms are met with in the West Indies, the 
Indian Ocean, and the Chinese Seas. 

(iii) Eegularity.^a) The two most regolar syitems of wind on the face of the globe 
are the Rorth-Bast Trades and the 8oath*Bait Trades. They blow with the most perfect 
constancy all the year round over the surface of the ocean. They begin at about 80* 
North and South lat., in the Northern Hemisphere from the north^st ; and in the 
Southern Hemisphere from the south-east. These two systems of Trade-winds blow 
towards the Equator ; and they have between them a Zens ef Oalmi, which is generally 
found between 8* and 9* North lat. The reason why this belt of calms is found north 
of the Equator is that the oceans in the Southern Hemisphere being much broader 
than those in the Northemi the South-East Trades are a larger and heavier body of 
wind than the North-East Trades, and hence push them hack« The Zone of Calms, 
however, alters its place with the movement of the Sun. This Zone of Calms i% 
moreover, the zone of perpetual downpour of rain ; and it is often the scene of 
terrible thnnderstonns. 
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The air Is bottett at the E<iaalor ; coldest at the Poles. Heooe. abont the Efloator. It Is alwa^ 
expanding and rbiiii higher; and hence also colder air oinst always be flowing In to ®®PP ^ 
Its place. If the earth were fixed, there would he only two sets of winds- a north and • 
south towards the Eejuator on the surface, and return winds In the upper regions 
th« Pol< 4 - Bxit Earth ii'Ui* from east i and the •elid body ■lippln; under thi 

Triads makes them be felt as «omlog/r4m Ou (tiAt: and heaca tha north and wlodi 

become north-east and soatb-easc winds. Besldt*. the earth’s inz^ee morel more rapidJ^ 
at the Etjoator than at Jo' of Int. ; and therefore the wind leexni io ovine from a slower W a 
more rapidly*moTlng i>art of the earth. 

(b) The irregnl&r syetema of winds are found on both hemispheres north and south 
of 30* lat The prevalent ^ind in the Northern Hemisphere is the warm south- 
west; in the Southern Hemisphere the wann north-west* Both these winds blow 
on an average twb days out of every three throughout the year* Tlie average 
duration of a jatJtnjr voyage from Liverpool to New Tork is 33 days; from New 
York to Liverpool, 22 days. 

(c) The chief periodic winds are the momoons, which are found in their greatest per- 
fection in the Indian Occsin. In our .summer, the air over the immense masses ol 
plateau in the south of Asia becomes greatly heated and rarefied; hence the ordinary 
North«£ast Trades are deflected from their course, are tunied round, and become a 
south-west monsoon. The south-west monsoon blows from May to September; the 
north-east monsoon (properly, the usual trade-winds) blow from October to April 
(that is, when the sun is south of the Equator). 

ifc?wocn cotuei from the Arabic mdKrtfn. a icasod. 

(d) Land and Sea Breezes. — These winds are moDSODDS on a .small scale. Wlien the 
shores of cootiDents or of oceanic islands (especially In the tropics) become greatly 
heated^and this occurs in tlie day-time— winds from the sea rush in to supply the 
place of the rarefied air. This is a lea-breeze. At evening, as soon as the sun has set, 
these coasts cool very rapidly, and the sea in the night-time is wanner than the land. 
A land-breeze springs up for the same reason, and blows out to sea* The change is 
not sudden ; a calm comes between the two sets of winds. 

(iv) Temperature. — The hot wind from the Saliara, which blows upon Italy, is 
called the Sirocco ; the same wind in Spain is called tlie Solano. In Switzerland it is 
called thcFohn— it rapidly melts the snow, and unroofs houscR. In Egypt the hot 
sand-wind from the desert is called S]u&uln(a word meaning ft/ly), because it blows 
for fifty days during and before and after May ; a similar wind is called, in SjtU and 
Arabia, the Simoom (a word meaning poisonous). In the south of France a cold wind 
from the Alps is called the MlatraL There are many other names for local winds. 

7. Moisture of tbe Atmosphere.— The higher the temperature of 
the air, the more moisture it can liold in an invisible state. This 
invisible moisture is called vapour. Each degree of temperature 

has its own maximum of vapour that it can hold without showing 
that vapour. 
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0) When .the thermometer is at S2* (freesing-point). the air can hold only 
part of its omi weight In vapour. When it is at 60*. it can boid twice as much, 
or ^th. When it is at 113*, it can hold eight limes as much, or ^th. 

(ii) When the temperature falls, the moisture in the air runs together or con- 
denses : the air cannot hold it in an invisible form, and it becomes visible or falls. 

It becomes visible as Cloud or mlrt ; it falls in the shape of rain or dew, or as «oow. hall, 

or xline« 

8. Distribution of Rain. — The Zone of Calms near the Equator is 
the Zone of almost DaUy Rains,— accompanied by terrific storms of 
thunder and lightning. The Tropics are the Zone of Summer Rains. 
In the Warm-Temperate Zone, the belt from lat. 28® to about 35“ is 
the Zone of Winter Rains. From 35® to 42® is the Zone of Spring 
and Autumn Rains. 

(i) In the Belt of Equatorial Calms, the rains occur when the sun is in or near the 
runith, that is, in the hottest part of the day. There arc almost daily thundet 
showers. This is called the Zont of ContUnt PreclplUtion. 

(il) Within the Tropics, all the rain of the year falls in the few months when the sun 
is near the zenith. Tlie rest of the year is the ^ Season. In the Ksiny Season, aa 
many os 21 inches of rain have been known to fall in a single day at Cayenne, in French 
Ouiana. This is as much as falls in a whole year in some parts of the Temperate Zone. 
&.t Chirra Pooujee, in the Rbasia Hills, the annual rainfall has been SOS inches. 

(lil) North of the Tropic of Cancer runs the mighty BainleuBoUcf Psssri through 
the Sahara, the deserts of ijabia and Northern India, and the desert of Gobi orShamo. 
Corresponding to this belt we find in the Southern Hemisphere the desert of Atacama 
in South America, of Kalahari in Afiica, and of Central Australia. 

(iv) The quantity of rain decreases, and the number of rainy days increases as we go 
from the Equator to the Poles. 

(v) The quantity of rain increases with the increase in altitude. In the Great Plain 
of Europe it is only 20 inches a year ; in some parts of the Alps it is 104 inches. 

(vi) Hountain^chains act as condensers of vapour by driving the warm molsturo** 
bearing winds high up into the colder strata of air, when the moisture is condensed* 
The most remarkable example of this is found in the Andes. 

9. Climate. — Tbe word climate is a general term which includes 
warmth and cold, wind, rainfall, cloudiness, and other conditions of 
weather. It depends chiefly on seven things : (i) Latitude ; (ii) 
Altitude ; (iii) Kearness to tbe Bea ; (iv) Dlrectlou of Prevailing Winds ; 
(v) Direction of Mountain-Ranges ; (vi) Slope of the Country ; and 
(vii) Nature of the SoU. The grand division of climate is into Oceanic 
and ContinentaL 
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(i) Within the Tropics, the sun*s rays are, at one place or other, vertical at nooQ. 
Therefore a larger number of rays fall upon a square foot of ground than In those 
parts of the world where the mya are more or less sloping. Cayenne, lat. 5^ North, \s 
very mtich hotter than Paris, lat. 49* North. The elm comes into leaf at Naples in the 
beginning of February ; in England 10 weeks later. 

(ii) The tbermom dcr falls 1 for every 333 ft. of rise above the seadevel. Hence 
Quito, which, though in lat. 0*, stainls 0500 ft. above the sea-lcvel, has a mild and 
spring like climate. 

{ ii) Water takes in more heat than lind; it takes heat in also more slowly, 
and parts with It more slowly. Hence the presence of large masses of water lowers 
the temperature of a country in summer and raises it in winter, when the wind blows 
from the water to the land. Such a cliiimte is called maritime or oceanic ; it is & mild 
or moderate climate. Again, a country (in the Tomporate Zone) which is in the 
heart of a great continent, and to which the winds come from the land on all sides, 
has a climate intensely cold in winter and extremely hot in summer. Such a climate 
is called ContlnentaL 

(iv) The south-west winds are tlic prevailing winds which lilow upon Great Britain. 
They bring w'arrath and moisture from the Gulf Stream in the North Atlantic. The 
South-west monsoons modify the climate to a verj* great degree in India. 

(v) If the Rocky Mountains stretched from west to east across the head of the 
Mississippi Valley, the cold winds from the Arctic Ocean would bo shut off and 
confined to the valley of the Mackenzie. ^If the Carpathians were removed fl'om the 
north-east of the Hungarian Plain, that plain would be swept by cold north-casters 
in the winter, and would not be nearly so fertile. 

(vi) If a country slopes away from the ray.s of the sun, it will not bo so fertile as 
one that slopes towards them. In the Northern Hemisphere, land ought to slope to 
the south ; in the Southern Hcmispliere, to the north. 

(vii) If a soil is hard and sandy, it will retain much heat in the day and give it 
out rapidly at night. If a soil is clayey, and covered with forests, it wll hold a 
great deal of water, which it will part with .slowly. Ileacc the rivers of a forest 
country are not sulyect to sudden floods. Since the forests were cut down on the. 
wo.stem slopes of the Alps, the floods of the (Ihone have been very sudden and 
dangerous. 


II. Tiik AVater. 

1. Introductory.— As the outer envelope of the globe is the Air, 
the underlying envelope is Water. AVater is generally divided into 
two classes ; Ocean-waters and Continental waters. 


2. Ocean-waters.— The continuous mass of water which fills the 
greater depressions and covers three-/nurths of the crust of the 
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earth ■ is called the Ocean. The divisions are themselves called 
Oceans j and their subdivisions Seas. The ocean is, on the one hand, 
a separating, on the other, a connecting, element. 


Water, 


Land, 


Th6 total area of the sorfaco of the Earth Ib about 167,000,000 
square miles. Of this area, the water covers 145,000,000 square 
miles, leaving only 52,000,000 square miles of dry land. 


3. Differences between Ocean and Continental Waters. — The waters 
of the ocean differ from those ^7hich we find upon the land in the 
following respects : (i) a larger amount of salts in solution ; (ii) a 
more equable temperature ; (iii) peculiar motions, such as those of 
waves, of the tides, of currents ; (iv) far greater depth ; (v) the electric 
shining of its water ; and (vi) a deeper blue colour. 

4. The Saltness of the Sea. — Sea-water contains per cent, of 
various salts, estimated, not by volume, hut by weight. Most of 
these salts are what is called Common salt. 

Where evaporation is very strong, the amount of salt increases. Hence it Is 
greatest (4 per cent.) within the Torrid Zone. Where the evaporation is small and the 
amount of river-water flowing into a sea is great, there is very little salt. In the 
Baltic there is only $ per cent, of salt. 

6. The Temperature of the Sea. — The temperature of the sea depends 
on the slope of the sun’s rays, — that is, on the latitude. But the 
waters below a depth of 300 ft. are, in general, unaffected by the 
surface temperature. 

(i) On the shores of Great Britain the surface temperature of the sea is about 49* ; 
in the Bed Sea It has been noted at 94*— tho temperature of a hot hath. 

(U) There is an expansion of the sea-water in equatorial regions ; an t verflow towards 
the poles ; and, correspondingly, an Inflow of cold waUr towards the Equator. 

6. Motdona of the Sea.— The principal motions which take place in 
the waters of the sea are : (i) the tides ; and (ii) the currents. 

(i) The chief cause of the tides is the attraction of the Moon, which la very near to 
onr Earth. ” The solid part of the globe resists the strain of the attraction • but the 
Uquid ocean, unable to do so, is drawn outwards so as to be heaped up onthatslde 
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where the attraction in exerted.** The tides are in fact one particular manifestatioB 
of the general laws of attraction or grayitr. Each body attracts all other bodies in 
existence, and the laws which govern the strength of the attraction existing between 
two or more bodies, are that bodies attract each other (1) directly according to their 
mau, and (2) Inversely according to the aqnaret of the dlstancee leparating tbein« Thus if 
a body C is treble the size of a body B, it will, in virtue of its mass, attract any other 
body with three times as much force as B. The element of distance, however, has to 
be considered, and if C is four times the distance of B from a third body A, then the 
attraction exercised by C, in virtue of its relative position, will be only (J)-, i.e. ^th 
of the attraction exercised by B. So putting the two factors together, it w*orks out 
thus — 

Mass. Distance. Total attracting force. 

B 1 1 1x1=1 

C 3 4 3X* = A 

Thus B’s attracting force : C's attracting force ; : 16 : 3. 

ThbTidk-Prod(*cinc Porcr. — N ow, in addition to the Moon, which has already been 
mentioned as a iominant factor, the Sun also has an appreciable influence fn causing 
the tides. Taking the Earth's mass as our standard, and calling It 1, the moon's mass 
is *0123, and the Sun s 330,000. As regards distance, taking the Earth's radius as the 
standard, and calling it 1, the Moon's mean distance is 60 times, and the Sun's mean 
distance about 24,000 times the Earth's radius. So, putting the two factors together, 
we get the following : — 

Sun's influence. Moon's influence. 

330,000xf — . , -Onixf—Y 

V24000/ V60/ 

The student who works these out will And that the Sun’s actual influence is, 
roughly, 200 times as great as tliat of the Moon. 

Differentiai. Attractiox. — T he question, however, is one not of absolute, but of 
reUtive force. The Sun and Moon, in attracting the Earth, operate at its centre ; in 
attracting the ocean, they operate at the surface nearest to them. Between these 
points is a distance of 4000 miles, i.e. the radius of the Earth. Now, 4000 is only a 
tiny fraction of the Sun's 96,000,000 miles, in fact, but it is no less than 

of the Moon's 240,000 miles. The difference in the case of the Sun is so slight that 
the Sun operates with practically the same force at the centre and at the surface, and 
the excess of its influence at the nearer point is practically nil. The Moon, however, 
acts with appreciably greater force at the nearer surface than at the centre, and it is 
just this differential attraction or extra attractive power exerted upon the water at the 
surface which Is most marked and most observable. If an elephant (the Sun) and a 
donkey (the Moon) were both set to draw two wagons, the one wagon being a little 
behind the other, the elephant would do nearly the whole work ; the two wagons 
would be drawn forward, and a uniform distance would be maintained between them. 
Now yoke a dog (Differential Attraction) to the first wagon only (surface of the Eartb)| 
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sod the first wagon would bound slightly forward (the Tide), though the dog a actual 
contribution of force would be very slight. So the Moon's influence, though abso- 
lutely small, is the greater in tide-producing effect; It is, in fact, about 2^ times that 
ct the Son. 

Two SimultaNKOCS Tipks.— T he tide- producing force tlien is a resultant. When 
the Sue and Moon are working in the same line, it may be represented by 5+2 = 7 ; 
when they are not wocking in line, it may be represented by 5 - ; but In its con* 

Crete effect it is always one force not two. Now this force, operating on the part of the 
Earth’s surface nearest to it, produces what may be called a primary tide; at the 
same time it attracts the Earth as a whole, and drawing it from the water on the 
most disUot part of the surface, leaves the latter to bulge out, or rise and form what 
may be called a secondary tide. The interval that elapses between consecutive 
passages of any spot on the Earth's surface directly under the Moon Is 24 hours 
51 minutes, but, as two tides are always being simulUncously produced, the tidea 
follow at intervals of 12 hours 25} minutes* 


Spaiko Tid£3 and Nsap TiDES.~WhGn the Sun and Moon are on the same side of 
the Earth, that is at New Moon, they are said to be la eonjoBetloD, and when on op 
poelte sides of the Earth, that is at Full Moon, they are said to be In oppoiiUen : 




In both these positions they are operating in the some line, so the tide is produced by 
the sum of their forces^ and is conseguently a high or epiing^Udd* At these times the 
lat water rises higher thanrthc average at high- water, and falls lower 

than the average at low -water or ebb-tide* When the Sun and 
Moon are at right angles to each other, or In quadrataro, the tide 
is produced by the difference of their forces, and is consequently 





SON AND MOON AT RlOaT ANOLSS* — LOW TIDES. 

a low or Beep (that is nipped) tide. At these times the water does 
not reach the average mark at high-water, nor does it fall as low 
as the average mark at low- water* 
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Establishment of a Port —Theoretically, the tide should occur at the very time 
when any part of the Earth’s surface is directly opposite the Moon, but on account of 
the inertia of the water and other contributory causes the tide does not in most 
places occur until some hours after the Moon’s passage. This interval varies with 
different place.«, but is practically uniform at any given place ; it is known for most 
places, and is called the establlBluneot of the port. 

Natdre of the Tidal Wave.— The true tidal wave is nothing more than a rise 
and fall in the water ; as the tide-producing influence is felt, the water rises ; as soon 
as it has passed away, the water falls to its usual level. Further, as the Earth re- 
volves from west to cast, the eastern parts will be the first to feel the Moon's influ- 
ence, and so the tidal wave, in so far as it moves at all, will advance from east to 
wait. In the open Southern Ocean the rise is from 2 to 4 feet, and the course of the 
wave from east to west. As the wave advances, however, into narrower oceans, en- 
closed spaces, and shallower channels, its course is changed. Thus in the Atlantic, 
on account of the configuration of the land and the narrowness of the ocean, it moves 
from lontli to north, and in many estuaries the tidal water, moving into narrower and 
shallower channels, becomes a swiftly advancing wavo. In parts of the English Channel 
the rise is as much as 30 or 40 feet, and in the Bay of Fimdy it reaches the enormous 
height of 70 feet. In many rivers, a.s the Amazon, Yang-tse-Kiang, and Severn, it 
takes the form of a huge advancing wave termed the “bore," which often proves 
dangerous to small craft. 

Double Tides. Some seas are affected by a double set of tidal waves. Thus, one 
set of tidal waves advance into the North Sea from the English Channel through the 
Straits of Dover, while another set pass round the North of Scotland and advance 
Into it from that direction. In some places the two seem to coalesce and produce a . 
tide of unusual height ; at other places they appear to neutralise each other ; while in 
other directions each tidal wave retains its own individual action, with the result that 
there are four instead of two tides per day. 

(ii) The Correnta ®f the Ocean.— Ocean-Currents are “ rivers ' in the sea, the beds 
and banks of which arc composed of other sea-water. They arc caused by the differ- 
ence of temjwrature in different parts of the Ocean (water, like air, always trying to 
restore an equilibrium when the level has been disturbed), by the revolution of the 
Earth on its axis, by the winds, etc. The three greatest currents are : the Equatorial 
Current, the Arctic Current, and the Antarctic Current, (a) The Earth spins from west 
to east ; the water on the globe cannot go so fast as the solid parts, and ‘ ‘ hangs back ’’ ; 
hence the Equatorial Current is felt as going from cast to west. This current also 
receive,s aid from the north-cast and south-ea.st trades. It has a breadth of about 50*. 
and is felt in each of the three great oceans— the Pacific, Atlantic, and Indian, 
(b) The Arctic or Polar Current is a cold icy current, which flows down Into the 
Atlantic. It is fell most strongly in Davis Straits ; but a Polar current comes down 
on each side of Greenland and unites off Cape Farewell. That part of the Polar 
current which flows along the Labrador Coast is called the Labrador Current, (c) The 
AnUrctlc Drift Current flows northward, into warmer seas. Both Polar Currenta make 
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towarffl tho Equator. (The other OceaD-Cmrents are described in the paragrtpbs on 
the different oceans.) Thus is kept up, in each of the three great ocean- sin , 
constant circulation ol water-the warmer ivaters going towards the poles, the colder 
towards the sqnafoi i and thus these currents form the chief regulators of tho tempera- 
tore of different lands on tbe globe. 

7e The Depth of the OceaiL — The greatest depths of the sea are 
believed to correspond with the greatest heights of the continents, 
and to be from 25,000 to 30,000 ft* 

Captain Ro:>s rej)orted a sounding, west of St. Helena, of " 27,000 ft., without touch- 
ing bottom* A sounding of 5,348 fathoms (*=3'2,0SS ft.) lias been obtained north-cast 
of tho Philippine Islands* 


8. Continental Waters* — These waters are of three kinds — springs, 
rivers, and lakes. 

(i) A Bprlng is the outflow of waters which have accumulated beneath the surface 
of the ground. A spring is often the source of a river. Some springs have a uniform 
flow thronghout the year; some cease entirely in times of drought; and some are 
intermittent. Springs are most numerous in and around niountainouB regions. 

(U) Elvers are streams of fresh W'ater which flow along the surface of the earth. 

(iii) Lakes are bodies of water, generally fresh, found in natural depressions in thi 
earth's surface* 


9. Rivers. — (i) A river is a stream of fresh water flowing from high 
ground across the surface of the earth into a sea or lake. 

ft 

(i) A river is the visible form (or expression) on land of the inrisible river of mois* 
lure which is carried through the air to the sources of tho visible river* 

(ii) The whole collection of brooks, rivulets, streams, and streamlets which go to 
make up the chief central river is called a rlver-s 7 vt«m. It is frequently in shape very 
like a leaf with its veins* 

(Hi) The area drained by such a river-system is called a rlver-baslii. Or, the whole 
tract of country drained by a river and its tributaries is called Its huln* Viowed as 
‘catching^' or receiving tain, it U called a eaUhmeut-bAsin. 

(iv) ’Th 0 ridge of land, more or less elevated, which separates the basla of ono 
stream from another is called a water -tbed or water-parting. 

(v) The amount of curving which the river makes in iu flow from its source to its 
month is called its divtlopment. 

Eivm dftTftUp er eoTT# most in Urol plain*. Thot the MUoluippi « ^eaV deal(thidi^ 

tans# UtwoenSt*L«>«iftftadi<ewOrloaiisls«»ver lOOOmUeoj tho dlrooi roato If only 700). 

(vi) If out river, having a very low water-shed, sends a part of its waton to another 
river by a aide stream, that side-arm makes with the two other streams a tifaroatlem 


Thft boot-teowB bitarcation la tbo Caalquiu^ vhloh U a nainna ftoonoettas UiO Ottaooo and 

tho Elo Noero, tho main northom tothnUir « tho Amaioa. Tho ChUna aIm 
Amo and the Tiber. ^-Mocia las 
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(rii) Tbd spring, fountain, glacier, or lake in which the main branch of the riret 
takes its rise is cualled its Bonxca ; the channel in which its waters flow is called its bed ; 
and the corrent is always most rapid in the middle. The right and left banks are 
distingnished by looking down the river. 

(viii) When a river branches off and enters the sea by several mouthr.i the two main 
branches include between them a triangular piece of land shu||Uik6 a Greek D (A). 
It is hence called a delta. Wlien the tide widens out the mout^IRs called an estuary. 

Tbe best-kcowTi <lelU U that of the Nile. The delU of the UluUiippl U more than twlco ae Urge 
Hi Yoriuhlre. 

10. Rivers. — (ii) A river has aa upper, middle, and lower course ; 
and each part has its own special marks or characteristics. 

(i) The Upper Course is generally through a hilly or mountainous country ; and is 
hence the most rapid of the three. It is here often broken by waterfalls, catarocts, or 
rapids. This course is not navigable. A lake frequently tenninates this part of a 
river’s coarse, and serves for a filter. 

Thue the Dpper Coureo of the Rhone ends in lAke Genera; o^^^Ehine.tn Lake Constance. 
Both streams enter muddj, and come out clear. 

(ii) The Middle Course is frequently over tableland or hiUy land. The valley opens 
out; and the stream itself grows wider: the fall is less; and the current is much 
Hlower. Navigation and cultivation on its banks begin. 

(lil) The Lower Cootm is generally through an almost level country. The body of 
water is hero largest ; and it has frequently to be kept within its banks by artificial 
dams, dykes, levees, etc. Here, too, occur the most numerous and the largest curves, 
with sandbanks, islands, etc. 

Tho river Po Is, in It. tower coune, high .bo*, the town. " on lU btutki" : (utd the Iowe.t part of 
the Miieitolppl 1. only kept la by leve.. from flooding tho delta. 

(iv) It is a remarkable fact that the two largest rivers in four of tho six continents 
flow at right angles to each other. 



11. Lakes. — (i) Lukes are accumulations of water in the natural 
depressions in tlie surface of the earth. They are generally divided 
into two classes : Mountain Lakes, and Lakes in Plains. They are 
mostly expansions of rivers. They serve as Alters, and are reffulatora 
of the supply of water. 
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(i) The mAin Contraiu between the two classes are ; 

UXtM in Flaifis 

Are generaU; shallow. 

Have low sloping shores. 

Are often broad, with shores that 
are out of sight when a ship is In 
the centre. 

Have a regular and monotonous 
shape. 

Are surrounded generally by tame 
scenery. 

(il) The best examples of mountain-lakes are to be found in the Alps— on both slopes. 
Thus (as regards 4) Lake Lucerne fills four distinct mouotain^vaUeys, which meet one 
another nearly at right angles. — The largest lakes on the globe — the Caspian and Aral 
Seas, and the great North American lakes, all belong to the class of lakes in plains, 

12, Lakes, — (ii) Lakes are, from the standpoint of their relation to 
rivers, divided into three classes : lakes of transmisBlon ; lakes of 
emlBsioE ; and lakes of reception. 

(i) Lakes of Tranu&iisioEi both receive and emit rivers. Most lakes belong to this 
class. In fact, lakes are mostly expansions of the rivers themselves; and, In 
mountaiudands, their bed has been scooped out for them by the long action of ancient 
glaciers, which plane and grind away the rocks ; and the scratchings and groovings 
made by the movement of the ice may still be seen on the rocky shores. 

(ii) Lakes of Esitnloa appear to receive no supplies from rivers ; and are yet the 
sources of rivers. Such lakes are supplied by springs which rise in their bods. 

(iii) Lakes of Beeoptlon are those which receive rivers, but send out none. They 
part with the waters they receive by means of evaporation— that is, by invisible rivers 
through the air: sod hence they do not overflow. Such lakes are generally salt ; 
because the evaporation carries off only fresh water, and leaves the salts brought 
down by the rivers. 

The betioxazDpU of tbU it tho CMplao, which tccoItm the mlghtr Volga and other ilvort, 
and U jret nevor Urger ; becoueo ibt ovmpor&Uon oa lU lurf^co U Tory froti. 

(iv) There are many small lakes, such as moeataln-taru, aad lakes in the craters of 
extinct volcanoes, which have no visible aQuents nor outlets. 

(v) The Badn of a IdJie is the area of land which drains into it. 

(vl) The largest lake in the world is the Caepian. It is nearly twice as large 
Great Britain. It is salt — The largest fresh-water lake is Saperler, which is nearly 
large as Ireland. The Dead B«a is the lowest lake in the world : its surface is 1312 
below the level of the Mediterranean. 

(vii) The Northern Hemisphere has very many more lakes than the Southern ; y w! 
most of these lakes lie in the Temperate Zone, and in the west part of It 

0 


ISoimtain Lake* 

1. Are very deep. 

2. Have high and steep shores. 

8. Are generally long and narrow, 

4, Are irregular in shape. 

5. Lie generally in picturesque scenery. 


s s d 
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III. The Land. 

1. Introductory.— That part of the surface of the earth which is not 
covered by the sea is called the Land ; and it consists of larger and 
smaller masses. The larger masses are cjilled Continents ; the 
smaller, Islands. The Land occupies one-fourth of the whole surface. 

(i) The continents may be reckone-I as two : the Eastern Continent or Old World, and 
the Wertem Continent or New WorhL From this point of view, Australia is looke<l 
upon as the largest island in the world. 

(li) Or as six ; Europe, Asia, Africa. North America, South America, and Australia. 
—In this case. New Guinea is the largest island in the world. 


2. Distribution of Land. — Ly iar the largest amount of land on the 


globe lies 
around 
London 
as a cen- 
tre. I f we 
take Lon- 
don asthe 
centre of 
a hemi- 
sphere, 
thishemi- 
sphere 
i n c 1 u d es 
s i X - s e V • 
enth.s of 
all the 
land, and 
is hence 
called the 



as 









Land Hemisphere. Tlie other half or Water Hemisphere, which has 

New Zealand as its centre, contains only one-seventh of all the land 
on the globe. 
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rt) Tk© land masse© which lie round London take the shape of a star-flah. The 
ftontinuons masses of land are foond in the middle ; and towards the clrcomferonco 
the land Cringes out into peninsulas and islands. 

(li) Europe is nearest to m<)st of the other continents ; Australia farthest away. 
The consequences of this position are shown in their degrees of civilisation : Europe 
with the most varied historical life, with all the arte and sciences cultivated for many 
oenturies ; Australia inhabited by a people who do not even plough, and where the first 
beginnings of civilisation are due to the commerce introduced from 15,000 miles away. 


n 


3, The Eastern and Western Continents Compared. — There are 
leveral rety striking comparisons and contrasts between the Old and 
the New World. They are as follows : 


I 

I 






J 


Th£ Ohv *WoRnD 

1. Has its greatest length from east to 
west. 


The New World 

1. Has its greatest length from north 
to south. 


Both world! hAvvtheir gTMUit Und*maM on the iomo tnrmllel 60* Horth Ut. 


Tapers to the sooth. 

8. Has a continent (Africa) almost 
severed from the main mass. 

4. Has its great peninsulas pointing 
southu 

JotlAnd polntj north ; AtU Iflnor, WMt 

6. The greater mountaln^ranges run 
from west to east. 

6. Has its long slope to the north. 


2. Tapers to the south. 

8. Has a continent (South America) 
almost severed from the main mass. 

4. Has its greater peninsulas pointing 

sooth. 

TocaUn poinU oortb ; AImTis, wmC 

5. The greater monn tain •ranges run 

from north to south. 

6. Has its long slope to the east. 


Koa 6 And 6 ato troA aIio of ibt aAiabbotutoe lilAndi. 

4. Contour. — The contour of a continent or country is its outline. 
Two things have to be taken into consideration : (i) the relation of 
the limbs to the mass of land ; and (ii) the length or development 
of the coast. 

(i) Tha limbs of a continent are its poninsulss and Islands. The 
frequently continuations of meuntain^ranges. 

pi) A neck of land which joins a peninsTda to the mala mass is called an Istbans 
(Or. {slkfflo*, a neckX 


(Ui) The longer or more highly devdoped a coast line Is, the greater the Indueement 
for the inhabitants of the country to take to a seafaring life, to engage In oommeice, 
and to exchange culture and ideas as well as goods. The peninsulas and islands oi 
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Greece made the Greeks very early a seafaring people ; and the position of Great 
Britain, neither too near nor too far from the continent of Europe, has helped to 
make her the greatest Oceanic Power the world has yet seen. 


5. Islands.— Islands are, according to their position, divided into 
Continental Islands and Oceanic Islands. A continental island was at 
one time a part of the mainland ; possesses the same flora and fauna 
as the mainland ; and owes its present position to the gradual sink- 
ing of tlie edge of the continent near which it stands. An oceanic 
island IS the summit of a mountain or the highest part of a submarine 
plateau rising out of the sea. 


(0 Die best example of a Continental Island is Great BriUla. Were the bed of the 

North faea raised ••00 ft. above its present level. Great Britain would again form part 
w the contiLcnt of Europe. 


(ii) A group of islands is caUcil an Archipelago. 



The best example of a Continental 
Archipelago is to be found 
in the mighty East Indian 
Archipelago, the islands in 
which once formed part of 
Asia and Australia. Torres 
Strait is only 180 ft. deep. 

(iii) Small islands, which 
lie in crowds close to the 
shore of a country, are 
Skerrlei. They are very 
numerous on the coasts of 
Norway and Scotland, 



(iv) OceaiUe lalandi arc either high 
Islands of volcanic or granitic rocks; 
or low Islands, made by the coral 
polype. Volcanic islands are most 
numerous on the shores of the 
Pacific Ocean. Tliese islands are 
often a combination of both for* 
mations. A coral island enclosing 
A lagoon is called an atolh Oceanic 
islands stretch across a line 8000 
miles lung from Japan to Easter 
Island — the most easterly of all the 
innumerable islands in the Pacific, 
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6. Build. — The build or vertical form of a continent or country is 
the form it takes as it rises from the sea-level and is seen against the 
sky. If we call its horizontal shape its sea-line, this may be called 
its sky-line. There are three principal kinds of vertical build : low- 
land, table-land, and mountain. 

(i) The height of a point is calculated from the level of the sea; the relative 

height, from the neighbouring land* 

(ii) Lowland is land which rises from the level of the sea to about 600 ft. Above 
that, it is generally called plateau or table-land. A lowland may have hills rising 
from it; may be a plain; or a rolling country* Savannahj, Selvae, F^lriee, Llaaoe, 
Fampae, Steppee, Heaths, Moore, Lamdei, Tundrae, are different names for different kinds 
of lowland* Almost ell ddtas and alluvial lands are low plains. 

(a) iSavanna^e and Pratriee are tbe grtAi plains of Xortb America. 

(b) SaIuoj are tbe foreet^plalns of the AmAxon YidUy ; LUinOi ibe graaef plaint annually flooded 

by the Orinoco ; Pampaj, the broad {uteture-lande of tbe La FUta* 

(c) HeaOu and ifoora are common in tbe lowlanda of Kortb Germany. 

(d) TAe Lande4 are the tandy plaine of the eouth^veat of Prance. 

(e) SUppe4 are the open treelese plaine of Ruaela. 

(/) Tbe Tundras ate the martby plains of Europe aud Asia which lie on tbe ArcUe Oe^an. 

(iii) A table-land is an elevated plain which, in general, forms tbe base of a mountain- 
range. Sometimes a mountain-range is only the buttress or edging-range of a plateau. 
This is the case with the Plateau of Thibet and tbe Himalayas. The Old World 
is tbe continent of Plateaus ; the New World, of Plains. Asia has an immense table- 
land running from Asia Minor, on the Mediterranean, to Corea, on the Pacific, for a 
distance of 5500 miles. 

(iv) An eminence (generally of a rounded or conical shape) not more than 500 or 600 
ft. high, is called a hllL If the eminence is higher than this, it is called a mountain. 
A series of mountain-peaks, seemingly sepamted, but belonging to one system, is called 
a range or chain. When the mountain-masses stand close together, they are called a 
group. We speak of the Fonalae Bangs and the Ctunbrlan Group. The indented line of 
the summits of the whole range is called the oroft. The tops of separate mountains 
are called by various names, according to their shapes : Peak, Head, Dome, Horn, Keedlo, 

'Saddle, Table. A depression between two summits is called a Fast or Col. A long 

depression between two ranges of mountains or two rising grounds is called a Valley, 

Pmm m freqaeotlj tbe gaU« ofeommeite between tbe two elope* of n moanUlnlnn^ 

7. Volcanoes. — A volcano is an opening in the earth’s crust, which 
communicates with the internal fire of the globe, and through which 
is thrown out steam, gases, smoke, fire, ashes, molten rock, and 
streams of lava. The ashes and fragments of rock thrown out take 
the form of a cone, and produce a volcanic mountain. 

4 

IL. wort PoUaw Is d.riTrt ftrora Ui« &.m« Vulcnai. U>e God of Plro, who wu rapposrt hy th. 

Ardent, to h.T* hla forfM the roeto of Uovukt Btn.. ' 
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(i) The 6 i 2 e of a volcano may vary from a mound a few yards in diameter (iiiit 
the mud^Tolcanoes on the shores of the Caspian) to a mountain like Cotopaxi in the 
Andes^ the height of which is nearly ]d,000 ft., and the upper 4000 ft« of which is 
a smooth regular cone. 

(ii) At the summit of a volcano is a hollow called the crater (Latin for cup ) ; and 
in the middle of the crater is the mouth of a perpendicular shaft or chimney^ which 
emits the steam, ashes, cinders, lava, etc. 

(iii) The amount of matter sometimes thrown out by volcanoes is enormous. The 
whole island of Hawaii, the largest of the Sandwich Islands, is only an accumulation 
of lava throwm out by its four craters ; and all high oceanic islands are built op In the 
same way. The two Italian cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii were buried beneath 
a rain of hot wet fine ashes thrown out by Mount Vesuvius in the year 79 a.d. 

(iv) It is estimated that there are on the face of the globe nearly 700 volcanoes. Of 
these, 270 are active. Of the active volcanoes, 175 are on islands ; and 95 stand near 
the 6ea*shore. 

(v) There are on the globe two great Volcanic Zones. The first zone consists of that 
enormous girdle which encircles the Pacific Ocean with a belt of ‘‘ burning mountains/' 
The second zone runs between the Northern and Southern Continents, and intersects 
the first zone nearly at right angles. The most intense volcanic activity occurs at the 
iDtersection of the two zones, — in Central America and the East Indian Archipelago, 
Central America and Mexico coDtain 85 volcanoes ; the East Indies, 117. 

(vi) Small volcanoes are called fomaroles or toUatarM. The first term means tniekc* 
holes ; and smoke or gases issue from them. The second are volcanic vents ftom which 
sulphurous gases escape. 

(vii) There are numerous extinct volcanoes in the south and middle of France, in 
nortb'West Germany, in Bohemia, etc. 


THE OCEANS. 

1. Introductory. — There are upon the globe five chief seas or Oceana, 
all of which are connected with each other. These are : the Arctic and 
Antarctic Oceans ; the Atlantic and Pacific ; and, between the two last, 
the Indian. 

2. The Arctic Ocean. — The Arctic Ocean lies round the North Pole, 
between the continents of Europe, Asia, and North America. It is 
nearly circular in form, and its edges are about 20® from the North 
Pole. The coasts are in general low and flat, for they are continua- 
tions of the low plains that lie in the north of the three continents. 
The islands in the Arctic are very numerous ; and Greenland is 
the largest. The Arctic Ocean has two openings — a broad ope 
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into the Atlantic ; and a very narrow one into the Pacific. Out of 
it flows into the Atlantic the great current called the Arctic Current ; 
and, on the other hand, branches of the Gulf Stream penetrate far 
within its limits. Its chief sea is the Wliite Sea, 

(i) Tlie North Foie 90*) was claimed to have been reached in 1909 by tho 
American Commander Peary, who had spent most of his life in Arctic exploration j 
in 1S50 Captain McClure entered the Arctic Ocean by Behring Strait, and brought 
his ships home by Davis Strait ; he thus sailed through the whole North-West 
Passage,'' but in the reverse direction. 

(ii) The area of the Arctic is about 5,500,000 square miles, or a little more than half 
the si 2 e of AfHea. 

(iii) The whole ocean Is covered by ice-fields of from 5 to 50 ft. In thickness. On 
the west co^t of Greenland are numerous glaciers, the best knovn of which is the 
Eomboldt Glacier, in 79* North lat. When these glaciers reach the sea, the ends break 
off under the lifting swell of the waves ; and these broken ends are icebergs. This 
process is called the '‘calving of the glaciers.*' 

(iv) This ocean receives enormous supplies of fresh water. The Siberian Plain, the 
north of Europe, and the great northern plain of North America, all drain into ft, all 
send down streams of great volume into its basin. 

(v) The Arctic Corrent meets the Gulf Stream off the Banks of Newfoundland ; and a 
number of remarkable phenomena take place, (a) Tlie cold icy air above the Arctic 
Current condenses the warm moisture above the Gulf Stream ; and almost perpetual 
fogs are the result (b) The icebergs ground on the Banks ; they melt ; and the rocka 
and stones brought down by them are dei)csited on the Banks and add to their extent, 
(e) The Arctic Current flows past the Gulf Stream, hugging the coast of North 
America ; and it is this cold current that supplies the fish for the rich tables of the 
United States. 

(vi) No part of tho Gulf Stream finds its way into the White Sea ; and hence that 
sea is blocked with ice for many months. 

3. The Antaxctic Ocean. — The Antarctic Ocean is not properly a 
separate ocean : it is the common centre from which the three great 
oceans radiate. It lies round the South Pole. The three great oceans 
may almost be regarded as mighty gulfs radiating from this. It has 
no shores ; but it is known that a continent lies at the heart of it. 
On this continent a lofty range of mountains has been seen ; and in 

this range two volcanoes — Uount Erebus and Mount Terror were 

descried. The Antarctic is a much colder ocean than the Arctio ; 
and sends out into warmer seas a larger number of large icebei^ tbaw 
the Arctic Ocean. The Antarctic Ocean is deeper than the Arctic ; 
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but much shallower than either the Pacific or the Atlantic. From it 
proceeds the Antarctic Drift Current — a stream of intensely cold 
water — which goes northwards along the coasts of Chili and Peru, 
and is known at the Cape of Good Hope as the Agulhas Current. 

(i) The Arctic Oeeiux is contained hy continents ; the Antarctic contains a continent* 

(ii) It is from the Antarctic Ocean that the tides startp and make their way into the 
ether great oceans of the world* 

(iii) The Soiith Tole (lat, 90’ S.) was first reached by the Norwegian, Captain 
Amundsen, on Idth December 1911, 

(iv) The continent within this ocean was named by Sir James Ross, Sooth YictcrU* 
The part sighted by Admiral Wilkes of the United States Navy was called WUhei Land* 

It IS a continent nearly circular in form, and more than twice the 6i2e of Australia ; it 
is covered by eternal snows, and is wholly devoid of vegetation ; its shores guarded 
by active volcanoes, or by impenetrable barriers of ice, and its interior has never been 
trodden by the foot of man." Mount Erebu (12,400 ft.) is a volcano in a state of 
almost constant activity ; Mount Terror (9000 ft.) is also a volcano — but extinct. 

(t) The icebergs sent out by the Antarctic Ocean are very much larger than those 
of the Arctic ; hence they melt more slowly ; hence, too, they reach lower latitudes 
before entirely disappearing. Icebergs have been met in 43* South Jat. ; they have' 
even been seen in the neighbourhood of the Cape of Good Hope — lat, 34*. No Arctic 
Iceberg has been seen in the Atlantic further south than 38*. 

(vi) No terrestrial qtiadnipod is known to inhabit the Antarctic Continent ; whales, 
seals, walruses, and other mammals, frequent the seas. 

4. The Atlantic Ocean. — (i) The Atlantic Ocean, though only half 
the size of the Pacific, is the most important of all the oceans on the 
surface of the globe. More great rivers go down into it ; it has a 
longer coast line, with more and larger inland seas, bays, and gulfs ; 
its shores are bordered by more fertile countries ; and hence it 
possesses a far larger commerce than any other ocean. Its coasts are 
better surveyed, better provided with lighthouses, and its currents 
better known than those of any sea in the world. Its shape is like 
the letter S — a longitudinal valley, a long winding belt of water 
running through three zones, a sea-canal between the Old and New 
Worlds. Its area amounts to 35,000,000 square miles— that is, nearly 
one-fifth part of the globe’s surface. It receives a larger amount of 
river-water than any other ocean. It connects, rather than separates, 
the Old and the New World ; and all the greatest valleys of both 
hemispheres slope down to this ocean. 
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C) The ooajstline of the Atlantic amonnte to nearly 55,000 miles, or twice the 
length of a lino drawn round the globe at the Equator. 

(ii) The east and west coasts are remarkable for their wonderful parallelism. 

(iii) The river-basin (19,000,000 square miles) of the Atlantic is the largest in the 
world. It is from the two Americas that it receives the largest contributions. 

(iv) The Atlantic is the Mediterranean of the whole world. The Baltic is the 
Mediterranean of Northern Europe. The Gulf of Mexico is the Mediterranean of the 
New World. 


5. The Atlantic Ocean. — (ii) The bed of the Atlantic is a rolling 
plain, with well-marked ridges rising from it. The most important 
rising in this plain is the ‘‘Telegraphic Plateau” between Ireland 
and Newfoundland. The average depth of the Atlantic is about 
15,000 ft. — Both sides of this ocean are rich in islands, more especially 
the west side ; and the West Indian Archipelago is surpassed only 
by the island-world of the East Indies. — The warmest part is the 
Gulf of Mexico, where the surface-water reaches a temperature of 88* ; 
and escapes through the Florida Pass as the Qulf Stream. The South 
Atlantic is a much colder ocean than the North Atlantic. The 
following are the chief contrasts betwe'en the 


ATLiOrric and the Pacific. 


1. The AtUnticisa belt, almost equally 

broad at all parts. 

2. The Atlantic is open to the Poles. 

c 

3. Its greatest length is from north to 

Bonth. 

4. It receives an enormous quantity of 

river-water. 

6. The greatest rivers in the world fall 
into the Atlantic. 

6. Has a large number of large islands. 

7. It is the chief highway of commerce 

on the globe. 

8. It has the longest coast line in pro- 

]>oition to its also. 


1. The Pacific is a very wide oval. 

2. The Pacific bos the very nairowest 

connection with the Arctic Ocean. 

3. Its greatest length is from east to 

west. 

4. It receives very litUo river-water. 

5. Only on one of its shoreo does the 

Pacific receive great rivers. 

6 Has a very large number of isluTida 
of all sizes. 

7. Its • trans-oceonic (non-local) com- 

merce is only beginning. 

8. It has a comparatively short eowt 

line. 
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(i) All of the Atlantic Cables which connect Europe and North America lie on the 
Telegraphic Plateau. Our chief station is ValentU, on the west of Ireland. 

(ii) It is the North Atlantic that is richest in islands. The only coral islands are 
the Beraudu. 

6. The Inland Seas of the Atlantic, — (i) The Atlantic possesses a 
great many large inland seas on both of its shores ; and in this respect 
it is distinguished above all other oceans. On the east, it has the 
North Sea, the Baltic, and the Mediterranean (which is continued in 
the Sea of Marmora, the Black Sea, and the Sea of Azov). 

(i) The Hgrth or Gtrm^a Oceu is enclosed on three of its sides by Teutonie 
ntries.. it is a very shallow sea (between Great Lritain and the continent of Europe) 
which coven a submarine plateau, the emerpiif parts of which are the British Isles, 
This plateau ends with a steep cliff about 230 miles from the west coast of Ireland. If 
tlie sea-level were to fall 60 ft., the Dosser Bank — a bank rich in fish, especially cod— 
would appear; and, if it fell 100 ft., we could walk dry-shod on an isthmus which 
would connect Lincolnshire and Holland. Three-fourths of the area of the North Sea 
are occupied by sand-banks ; and, owing to its ahallowness, storms rise and fall with 
great rapidity. Its water is bluish-green ; but the water of the open ocean is deep 
blue.— Its 8hore>s are planted with numerou.s very busy seaports.— An important 
branch of the North Sea is the South Sea (or Zuyder Zee), in Holland. 

(il) The Baltic is also a very shallow sea. Its average depth is only 20 fathoms. 
Parts of it are often frozen over. It is also very fresh- it has, at the head of the Gulf 
of Bothnia, only Jd per cent, of salt. This is due to two causes : (o) the large number 

of large rivers that flow Into it ; and (6) the small amount of evaporation from its 
surfece. It is rich in cod and herring. 

(iii) The Mediterranean is the largest inland sea in the world. It is 2300 miles long, 
Half of its shores belong to Europe ; the other half, in almost equal parts, to Africa 
and Asia. It is richer in far-drauTi gulfs and bays, and also In islands, than any other 
sea ; it pierces more deeply into the land. Its waters are very salt ; because (a) it 
receives few rivers in comparison with its size, and (t) the evaporation by hot winds Is 
very great. The evaporation carries off three times as much water as the rivers bring 
down ; and the deficiency is made up by au inflowing current from the Atlantic. It Is 
divided into two liasins by a siibinarinc ridge w'hich runs between Cape Bon and 
Sicily. The average depth of the western basin is 1200 fathoms ; of the eastern, 2000. 
On the north side it is rich in gulfs, such as the AdrUtlc, the ArchlpaUgo, etc. Its 
waters are intensely blue. The tides in this sea are hardly perceptible— they rise at 
most a few inches. —The cutting of the Suez Canal shortened the route to India and the 
East by 5000 miles, has restored to tlie Mediterranean much of the commerce which it 
Iwd lost, and has brought back navigation to its ancient paths. It has a large number 
of famous seaporte on its shores : and the great nations bordering on it— the Greeks, 
Romans, Moors, Spaniards, etc.— have made this the richest in history of all the seas 
of the world. For three thousand years it was the ** Great Sea*' of all civilisation. 
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Wh^ the C»v. of Good Hope wee diwoTeted to 14M. o««-l«4e de^md the lledlUrrewM. 

Wien toe Sue* Cento weeopened to 1869. inuto of the eceen lreffle eeme took to iU tod rwntoe. 

(iv) The Stock Be* is an islandless waste of waters which is celebrated for fogs and 
sodden storms ; hence its name. It is often frozen in winter near the mouth of its 
northern rivers. It is a little larger than the Baltic ; and its drainage basin is three 
times as large as that of the Mediterranean. It receives many large rivers— the 
Danube being the largest. Its eastern basin is the Bea of Azov, the shallowest sea In 
Europe. West of the Sea of Azov is a marsh called the ?utrid Sea. The Black Sea has 
excellent fisbrng^grounds. 

(t) The 8e«k ot M4rmori^ is a small sea which lies between the Black Sea and the 
Archipelago. It is very deco in comparison with its size* 

7. The Inland Seas of the Atlantic. — (ii) On the western side of the 
Atlantic the most important inland seas are Hudson Ba^, the Qulf of 
Mexico, and the Caribbean. Sea. 

(i) Hudsoa Bay on ths west corresponds to the North Sea on the east, and Has nearly 
ia the same latitude. It is connected with the Atlantic by Hudson Strait, which, 
however, is frozen over for about nine months in the year. In commercial advantages, 
it presents a very striking contrast to the German Ocean. 

(ii) The Oarlbbean Sea and the Oolf of Mexico correspond to the Mediterranean ; 
though the latter lies much farther north. 


8. The Currents of the Atlantic. — The chief currents in the North 
Atlantic Ocean are the Equatorial Current, the Gulf Stream, and the 
North African Current — these three making one great circular moye> 
ment as of a vast whirlpool, with the Sargasso Sea in the middle. In 
the South Atlantic, we have, in addition to the South Equatorial 
Current, the Brazil Current, the South Connecting Current, and the 
South African Current — these four also moying in a circular manner, 
with a smaller “ Sargasso Sea ’’ in the middle. 

(I) The OnU Bkrum is the outflow of water that has beeo heated up in the caldr«n< 
shaped Gulf of Mexico. It fiowa through the Florida Pass at the rate of about four or 
five Bdles an hour, and moves northward parallel with the coast of North Ameiiea, 
Cron which it is separated bj a cuTrent of cold water fiowiog in the opposite dkoctloa* 
South of the Banks of Newfoondland, it turns cast and then, as a warm current, it dies 
out. Itisnol the Gulf Stream, but (a) a general movement of warm surface-water 
north-eastwards, (b) the mild westerly and south-westerly winds, and (c) the latent 
)ieat set free by the frequent tains, that give Great Britain and Norway their warm^ 
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winter. Tlie sea- water at Ilunanerfest is as warm ia winter as it Is at New York— 
nearly 2000 iiules further south. 

(ii) The circular motion in the North Atlantic brings together in the midUIe, drift- 
wood, sea-weed, and other floating debris ; and it also affoixls a Held for the collection 
and growth of the floating **gulf-wccd/' on which a large number of peculiar animals 
live. Tlus Sargasso Sea of floating weed is so dense that it retards the progress of ships. 
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moUt, and foggy winter climate. Norway is in the latitude ef Greenland, and Great 
Britain in that of Labrador ; but Greenland and Labrador have an almost eternal 
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(lU) The Br«U CuTMTit flows to the south ; the Ccnoectlng Corrent to the east, and, off 
the coast of Africa, joins the Soatl. African Current, which goes to the north, and merges 
into the great Equatorial Current. 

9. The Pacific Ocean.— (i) The Pacihc Ocean is the largest sheet of 
■water on the face of the globe. It has been called a “World-Ocean.” 
It lies in three zones. It is an immense oval basin, which contracts 
towards the north, and which has its greatest breadth on the Equator. 
Its area contains 68,000,000 square miles— nearly double the size of 
the Atlantic. Its length from east to west is 12,000 miles ; its greatest 
breadth a little more than 9000. Its coasts are very regular, with 
few indentations ; and hence its coast line is comparatively shert. 

(I) The Germans call the Pacific the “ Great Ocean." MagelUn gave it the niime 
of the Pacific ; because, when be crossed it. the weather was exceptionally fine. But, 
in many regions, it Is frequently the scene of the most terrible storms. 

(ii) The Pacific covers about one-third of the whole surface of the globe, and one- 
half of its water surface. It could hold all the land in the world within It* 

boundaries. 

(iii) The Asiatic coast is much more highly developed than the American. The 
enly indentation of importance on the American side is the Oolf of California. 

10. The Pacific Ocean. — (ii) The river-drainage of the Pacific is, in 
proportion to its size, remarkably small. It is from the Asiatic 
slopes that this ocean receives most rivers ; the two Americas seem 
to “turn their backs” upon it, and send down very small con- 
tributions of water. The bed of the Pacific is tolerably uniform in 
character ; and much of it is gradually sinking. The greatest known 
depth is 5348 fathoms, or over 6 miles. It is girt by a mighty 
ring of volcanoes — an almost unbroken belt of volcanic activity on 
both its shores. 

(i) Tbougli the Paci&e is more than double the slae of the Atlantic^ Its drainage 
basin Is less than half. The drainage basin of the Atlantic is 19, 000^000 square miles; 
of the Pacific 8} millions. 

Qi) South America sends to the Pacific only a few mountain»torrenta ; AuatnUSy 
▼eiy few and not large riyera. 

(lU) The grtateab depth in the Pacific has been found north off the Philippines, 
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(it) From Behring Strait do\Tn to the Philippines there runs a well-marked line of 
volcanic activity. Another line runs through the Sunda Islands, through New 
Gnlnea, and on to New Zealand. — On the eastern shore, we find a row of lofty 
volcanoes, many of them active, in the Andes, in Central America and Mexico, in the 
Rocky Mountains (where all are extinct), and on to Behring Strait again. 

11. The Inl a n d Seas of the Pacific. — The western coast abounds in 
inland seas — all shallow ; but they are very small — compared cither 
with the size of the ocean itself, or with those of the Atlantic. Its 
inland seas are, indeed, rather large bays, enclosed by a breakwater of 
islands, than interior seas like the Baltic or Mediterranean. — On the 
east coast, there are no inland seas at all. 

The Behring Sen is enclosed by the Aleutian Islands ; the Sen of Okhotsk by the 
Eunle Islands ; the Sen of Jnpnn by the Japanese Archipelago. The Tellow Ben, the 
Chian Sen, and the Onlf of Blnm are also important openings on the west coast. 

12. The (hirrents of the Pacific, — The chief currents in the Pacific 

Ocean are the Equatorial Current ; the Peruvian Current ; and the 
Japan Current. 

(I) The EqnntorUl Cnirent, which goes slowly to the west, is generally spoken of as 
two currents— the North Equatorial and the South Equatorial. 

(ii) When it strikes the Japanese Islands, it is forced up in a north-easterly dlrec* 
tion, and becomes the Jnpnn Corrent or Kuro Sivo ( = ‘‘Black Stream”), the dark 
colour of whose waters forms tlie most striking contrast with the pale muddy colour 
of the Yellow Sea, 

(iii) The Pentvlnn or Honboldt Current is a stream of ice-cold water, from the Ai.t* 
arctic Ocean, which makes its way up the west coast of South America. 

13. The Islands of the Pacific. — The countless groups of islands, 
which lie in the Middle Section of the Pacific, have been compared 
with the uncounted stars in the “ Milky Way” in the heavens. The 
Pacific Islands are of two kinds : Continental and Oceanic. The 
continental islands are fragments of Asia or Australia, and lie on the 
submarine plateau between these two continents. The oceanic 
islands are either of volcanic or of coral formation. 

(I) The eontiueoUil islands include the Aleutian lilee, the Kurile lelee, the Japan 
lelandj, the PhlUwinee, and all that immense archipelago which lies on the submarine 
table-land between Asia and Australia. 

(II) The oceanic islan.is are found chiefly in the South Pacific. The most nortiierly 
group Is the Baudwicb lalaade ; the most southerly, Kew Zealand. 
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14. The Commerce of the Pacific.— The commerce of this mighty 
ocean os only in its first beginnings. There are four rising ports on 
its east coast ; San Francisco, Vancouver, Callao (the port of Lima), and 
Valparaiso. There are four great ports on its western shores ; 
Yokohama, Hong-Kong, Singapore, and Sydney. 

The chief agencies in creating the commerce of the Pacific are : (1) the colonisation 
of Australia ; (2) the extension of the UnitcU States to the western coast ; (8) the dis- 
covery of gold in California and Australia; (4) the otx-iiing of the Chinese and 
Japanese ports to all coiners ; and (S) tlie ojiciiiDg of the Panama Canal. 

15. The Indian Ocean. — (i) The Indian Ocean, “ the Region of the 
Monsoons,” lies mostly in the Southern Hemisphere, within the 
Torrid Zone, and between the three continents of Africa, Asia, and 
Australia. It contains two mighty gulfs— the Arabian Sea and the 
Bay of Bengal. Unlike the two other great oceans, it has no connec- 
tion with the Arctic ; though its whole southern border lies open to 
the Antarctic. It is nearly one-third smaller than the Atlantic. 

(I) The limit of the indian Ocean is said to be SS* South lat* 

(II) Its area is 25, 000,000 square miles. 


16. The Indian Ocean. — (ii) The Indian Ocean has only two inland 
ileas — the Red Bea and the Persian Gulf. It possesses a very large 
drainage-basin, and several of the largest rivers in the world bring to 
it their contributions. It is a very deep ocean ; its average depth is 
about 15,000 ft. It is also a warm ocean, lying for the most part 
under the vertical rays of the sun ; and the surface temperature 
sometimes rises to 90°. 

(i) The Red Be* receives Qo river ; most of it is witbio the Tropics, and there U 
enormous evaporation (tom its surlaee ; and hence its level at Aden is several feet 
higher than its level in the Gulf of Suez. The Pwstaa Oulf receives only one river of 
any size— the Sbatt-cl-Arab. 

01) The contributions of river-water from Asia are by &r the largest. Almost all 
the melted snows of the Himalayas find their ^vay into the Indian Ocean through 
the ladBs, the Oeages, and the Brahmapootra. It also receives the waters of Peninsular 
India, The mountains of Burmah also contribute, through the Irrawaddy and other 
great streams. Africa contributes very little ; Australia still lees. 

011) At the depth of 12,000 ft. , however, there is a uniform tenuaeratare of 86* 
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17. The Indian Ocean. — (iii) The chief currents in this ocean are 
the Equatorial, the Mozambique, and the Agiilhas. Its islands, like 
those of tlie PaciBc, are mostly of volcanic or of coral origin. Its 
commerce is large, and, since the opening of the Suez Canal in 1869, 
has been yearly increasing. The chief ports are Bombay, Eurracbee, 
Calcutta, and Rangoon. 

(i) The Morimblqtio Current is a branch of the Equatorial, and runs southward 
through the Mozambique Channel, between Madagascar and Africa. It joins the 
Agulhas Current near Cape Agulhas (=“ Cape Needles ’■). 

(ii) The two largest islands are Madagascar and Ceylon; but they are continental 
i-slands. The largest oceanic groups are the Laccadive* (=“ Hundred thousand 
Islands '), and the Haldlvei (=” Thousand Islands”), which are coral islands, with 
numerous atolls. 

(ili) The Suez Canal leads straight into the most commercial part of the Indian 
Ocean. Its existence has almost stopped the old passage round the Cape of Good 
Hope— 5000 miles longer— and has thus revolutionised modem commerce. 


POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Introductory. — Political Geography tries to give some account of 
how men live in states and nations ; what circumstances help them 
to gain a livelihood ; and what form of human life — what manners 
and customs, arts and sciences — they have gradually built up. 

Peoples and Races. 

2. Population. — There are in the world, at the present time, about 
IbUU millions of human beings. Of the continents, Asia contains the 
largest number ; Australia the smallest. 

(i) But Europe is tlie most densely peopled continent ; and the density of lU 
population increases as we go west, the farther we get from Asia. The average density 
in Europe is about 90 persons per square mils ; in Asia it is only about half— or 47. 

(ii) The most poinilous country in Europe is Bolgium ; the most populous part of 
Asia is the PUln of ChlD&. 
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3. Races. — There are, in the human family, five great races, 
differing from each other in colour, features, the character of the hair, 
etc. : though the hair constitutes the most distinguishing and per- 
manent difference between them. These five races are ; the Caucaaian, 
the Mongolian, the Negro, the Malayan, and the Indian. 

(i) The CftTiaulAQ (Indo-European) or White B*ce is distinguished by a white 
or &ir skin, oval face, straight eyebrows, long silky hair (black, light, or auburn), 
and harmonious proportions of body. The facial angle is from 80* to 90*. This race is 
found in Europe and the south and south-west of Asia.— The European section of this 
race has spread itself over almost the wliole globe. 

(ii) The Mongolian or Yellow Bace lias high cheek-bones, small, oblique, and narrow 
eyes ; a skin of an olive- yellow to deep brown ; long, thick, and lank hair ; and little 
or no bwd. The north and east of Asia are their chief abodes.— But, in Europe, the 
Finns, Lapps, and Samoyedes : the Magyars of Hungary ; the Tuiks, and the Esqui- 
maux, all belong to this race. 

(iii) The Hegro (Ethiopian) or Black Race has fiat features, a fiat thick fleshy nose, 
thick protruding lips, a black skin, and short, woolly, curly black hair. The 
fiiicial angle is from 70* to 76\ This race inhabits Africa from the southern edge of the 
Sahara to Bechuana Land; In the United Sta^s of North America and in South 
America (to both of which contments they were carried as slaves), and in Mahometan 
countries, w'here they live mostly in a state of slavery. 

(Iv) The Malayan or Tawny Eace has some of the marks of the three chief races : the 
•kuU and eyes of the Caucasian, the long coarse black hair of the Mongol, and the flattened 
features of the Negro. The Malays have a brown or tawny skin. They are found 
on the widespread island-world which lies between Madagascar and Easter Island, in 
Polynesia— over more than 200 degrees of longitude. 

(v) The Indian (American Indian) or Copper -coloured Race has a red, bronze, or 
copper-colourcd skin, black lank hair, high cheek-bones, and long eyes. This race is 
limited to America, and is gradually dying out. In South America, the Patagonians 
are the best specimens of this race. (The term Indian is a mistake ; as the *^Red 
Men*’ have no connection with India or the Hindus, It arose from the error of 
Columbus, who thought that the island of St. Salvator on which he landed was a part 
of the Indies, and hence called the whole archipelago the Indies.^) 

4. Populousneas of Races. — The Caucasian Race numbers about 723 
millions ; the Mongolian nearly 655 j the Ethiopian 176 ; the Malay 
50 ; and the American Indian only 20 millions. 

5. Langu^^i.— The languages of the Mongolian Race are mono* 
syllabic, and entirely without infleiioii. The Indo-European or 

Caucasian Races speak languages which are rich in inflexion. 

D 
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(i) Tlio monosyllabic languages use any wonl eitlior as a nouD» verb, or adjective 
—solely acconliiig to its position in (he sentence^ These languages arespoken chiefly in 
China, Japan, and P'urther India, 

(ii) Of the Indo-European languages the most widely spread in the Ancient World 
was Latin; in the Modern World it is Soglisb. English is spoken by about 165 millions 
of people ; Russian by 130 ; German by 69 ; and Spanish by 76 millions. Spanish is 
spread all over South America, and is the commercial language of that continent. 

6. Religions. — The Religions of the world are generally divided into 
Folytlieistic and Monotheistic. — The three most important kinds of 
Monotheism are : Christianity ; Judaism ; and Mahometanism. The 
chief forms of Polytheism are : Buddhism and Brahminism, 


Oroek polyi. mi fc a y, 4ad Uuoi, a god ; monos, Mle or oae. 

(i) Christians are said to number 564 millions; Mahometans 220 ; and Jews, only 
12 laillions- The larger half of uiankind^SSO njillions— are polytheists or heathens. 

(ii) SlahomctAnlam or Itlim (=Go(l's will be doue !) is professed iu Asia (Arabia. 
Pcps.d, In.lia, etc.\ in N..rth and Central Afrifa, ami also in Europe (Turkey, etc.) 
Its followers are called Uoil.ma or Mnsnlmaiu. 

(iii) Baddhlsm. or tlio Ueli^ioii of Buddha, a great sage and meditative philosopher 
of the 5th century b.o., is the most widely spread religion of the East. It is pro- 
fessed in Further India, the Malay Peninsula, China, Japan, etc. 

(iv) Brahminism. or the Religion of Brahma— the chief god of the Hindus, is the 
religion most prevalent in India. 

(r) There are also lower forms of heathenism — such as F.tlchiam and Shamanism. 
Fetichism is the worship of beasU (tigers, etc.), useful or hurtful plants, and even 
stones and carved blocks of wood. Shamanism Is the worship of invisible spirits who 
are believed to be able to do liana as well as good — but who are generally more able 
and willing to do hann, and who have to be flattered or propitiated by magical arts. 
Those Mongols — in Siberia, He. — who are not Buddhist.s, are in general Shamanists. 

(vi) Again, there are higher forms, such as the worship of Fire among the ParM«t 
n India, etc. 

7. Forms of Labour. — The simplest kind of labour is bunting: ; and 
under this kind may also be included fishing. Labourers of this 
class have no property. The second stage is that of the propertied 
classes. These are, again, subdivided into wandering and settled 
peoples. Wanderers (or Nomads) generally possess herds of cattle 
and sbeep. Settled peoples are for the most part engaged in agriciP- 
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ture.— A third stage is that of handicraft or manufacture, where the 
raw material owes much or most of its value to the labour and skOl 
put into it.— A fourth stage is the exchanging: of surplus products of 
agriculture or manufacture ; and this gives rise to commerce.— The 
highest stage of labour is the cultivation of art, literature, or scienoe. 

(i) The Eakiinoet and the 84mo7edet ere in the lowest stage. 

(ii) The Bedooins in Arabia^ the Turccmani in the Taranian Lowland Desert, and 
the Tuar^ga in the Saliara, are Kouiads. 

(iii) Agriculture has two main branches : tlUaae and rtock-raislag. 

(iv) Commerce exports either raw materials or raanufhctures ; and its ultimata aim 
is to bring about an equilibrium in the exchange of both ali over the world. Qreat 
Britain has too much hardware; China has more tea than she needs : they exchange. 

(v) If there is in any country a rorplos of producers, emigratioD takes place ; and 
eotonlef are founded. 

(vi) It is in the Temperate Zones of the world that different kinds of labour and 
enterprise have gro>vn to their highest perfection. In these zones nature grants 
nothing without a struggle. In the Torrid Zone nature is lavish of her bounties, 
and does not compel man to work for a living. In the Frigid Zone the struggle is so 
severe that man spends the whole of bis life in getting a mere living. 

8. Kinds of Societies. — Man is a very gregarious animal. It is not 
good for him to be alone. Men come together in bamlets, ylUases, 
towns, and cities. Towns or villages rise at a bridge over a river ; 
on a coal-field ; or where two main roads intersect each other. The 
largest towns are found where three things — agriculture, manufactures, 
and commerce, exist together in the highest degree. Many of the 
largest towns in the world are seaports. 

(i) Brlitol (formerly BrigsUno')=ttie “ stow" (or place) on the bridge over the Avon. 

(ti) All the largest manufacturing towns in England and the Continent stand on or 
near coahAclds. Coal-fields generally contain iron-ores : and these two minerals, roa i 
which gives power) and iron (which provides the raw material for machinery) form the 
backbone of aU industrial manufacture. 

(iii) Two main roads of traffic may meet at the confluence (a) of two rivers, or (6) of 
two railroads, or (c) where two caravan-routes intersect, (a) Allahabad stands at 
the confluence of the Jumna with the Ganges; St Louis, where the Missouri and 
illsslssippijoln. (b) Birmingham standa at or near the intersection of the Midland 
and North-Western Systems, (c) Moscow stands at the meeting-point of all the hlgh- 
twls from north to south and from east to west in European Russia. Dainasena 
stands at the intersection of the routes between Egypt. Mesopotamia, and Asia Minor. 
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(iv) Out of about 250 towns in the world which have a population of more than 
100,000, about 110 are seaports. These seaports either stand on the coast, or— if on 
rivers— at the head of the tidal waters, 

(v) London is the town which unites in the highest degree the prodncU of agri- 
culture, manufactures, and commerce. 

(vi) Towns like Chicago, San FrancUco, and Sydney may be said to stand at the inter- 
section of great trade-routes. Chicago stands on Lake Michigan and intercepts the 
immense quantities of wheat that are brought to it by rail from the ricli prairie-lands. 
Behind all three towms, there are either fertile lands, or rich mines, or both ; and these 
towns stand at the meeting- points of the rail way-sy stem and the water-journey. 

9. Kinds of Government. — The unit or core of society is the family, 
A number of families living together under one head (a chief or 
sheikh) is called a clan. This is the lowest stage of government. A 
higher stage is where the families or people of a country are organised 
into a state, A state may be either a monarchy or a republic. A 
monarchy may be either absolute or limited. A republic may be 
either aristocratic or democratic. 

(i) Rule by a chief is called patriarchal rule. In Mongolia a clan is called a horde. 

(ii) The only absolute monarchy in Europe is the small principality of Monaco, in 
the south-east corner of France. 

(iii) The other monarchies of Europe are limited by the conditions laid down in the 
ConaUtutlon, and by the powers of Parllameat. Parliament generally consists of two 
Chambers— an Upper and a Lower. (In Great Britain, the Upper Chamber is the 
House of Lords ; in the United States, it is the Senate.) 

(iv) An aristocratic republic is ruled by a and ia hence called an oligarchy 
(Greek oligoif the few). Such was the republic of Rome. — Modem republics are demo- 
cratic(Qreek Demos^ the people); as France, Switzerland, and the United States. The 
Uglalatlre power is in the hands of the Parliament ; the ozecutlve power is generally 
vested in the Freddent, who is chosen for a fixed term of years. The President, besides 
being the head of the State, is also Commander-in-chief of the Army, etc. 
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1. Introductory. —Europe is the smallest of the three continents 
'frhich make up the Old World. It is in, reality, a large peninsula 
joined to Asia ; and it assumes more and more of a peninsular char- 
acter, the farther it goes from that continent. Though the smallest 
of the five great continents, it is the centre of civilisation, of com- 
merce, of intercourse, and of travel. This distinction it owes partly to 
the fact that it lies in the middle of all the land in the world, and 
partly to its astonishing wealth in coast line and varied build of land. 

2. Boundaries, — Europe is bounded on three sides by the sea. On 
the land side, the Ural Mountains separate it from Asia. Its extreme 
point on the north is Cape Nordkyn ; on the west. Cape Roca ; and 
on the south, Cape Tarlfa. 

(1) The follo\7ing are its bouBdaries : 

1. N. ^Tlie Artiic Ocean. 

2. E. —Tht TJnX MonsUins, Oral River, and Cajptas. 

3. 8. ^The Mediterranean, the Black 8ea^ and the Cancans. 

4 . w.— The AUantie. 

The Rnssians make Bnropcan Russia embrace a Urge amount of territory east of 
the Ural8» and even as far as the Tobol. They also dra^ the southern boundary 
through the ** Depression of Manytoh/* so that the whole of the Caucasus Range is 
made to belong to Asia. 

(li) Nordkyn (tsstiorih Chin) is the extreme point of tlie mainland — North Cape, 
which is further north, being in tbo island of Uageroe. 

Tari/a gitf oar word Utriff. U wu off thU capo that tba Uoora and Spaniards mod toooUoet 
dnaa for allofrlng ablpo to totar tha VeditemneaiL. 

3. Sliape. — The most striking characteristic of Europe is the 
“ absence of mass ” — the immensely rich articulation of its coast line. 
No other continent has a coast line so highly developed, so richly 
articulated. It possesses 1 mile of coast for every 190 square miles of 
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surface. Long peninsula run out into the sea ; long arms of the sea 
run into the heart of the land. Hence Europe possesses the maxi- 
mum of accessibility by sea, and the maximum of marine influences 
upon the land. The farther it goes west, the more peninsular does it 
become ; and the peninsulas form one-third of the whole. This 
highly peninsular character is continued and intensified by the large 
number of islands along its coasts. 


(i) This rich articulation of limbs gives easy commimicatioD with the sea and 
favours the growth of civilisation. For this reason Greece and Italy were at one 
time masters of the Mediterranean ; while* to-day, Great Britain, which may be 
regarded as a large peninsula, is Mistress of the Oceans of the world. 

(il) Africa stands at the other end of the scale. Compared with its sire, Europe 
has a coast relatively 5 times as long as that of Africa. 

(iii) As Europe goes to the west, it becomes narrower; and the inflowing seas come 
nearer to each other. Thus, north of the P)*renees, the Mediterranean is only 240 miles 
from the Bay of Biscay ; and the French have now succeeded in cutting a canal which 
has saved the loDg round along the coast of Sixain. — Even in Russia, the most con- 
tinental part of Europe, no town is more than 700 miles from the sea. 

Ov) Europe has 9 peninsulas : four in the south ; four in the north ; and one in the 
west, (a) The four in the South are; The Feniognla ; Italy; the Balhaa Penlnfnla; 
and the Crimea. (6) The four In the North are : Jntlaad ; Scandinavia ; Kanin; and 
Sela (c) The one in the West is Brittany.^The IsUunuj of Corinth (4 m.) connects 
the Morea with the mainland of Greece. The lithmoi of Perehop connects the Crimea 
with the mainland of Russia. 

(v) The capes at the ends of these peninsulas arc : Hordkya, Worth Capo, and theKaso, 
in Norway ; the Shaw, in Jutland; OrUgal and riiilfUrTo(*‘‘ Land’s End ”) in the north 
of Spain; Eoca and Bt. Vincent, in Portugal; Trafalgar and Tarila in the south of 
Spain ; D1 Leaea and Bpartiventc, in Italy ; and Matapan, in the south of Greece. 

(vi) Most of the islands lie very close to the continent* are easily accessible from lt| 
and were at one time parts of it. Their presence gives rise to all kinds of exchanfes, 
Intercommunication, and interplay of life and forces. 


4- Extent. — The area of Europe amounts to about 3,700,000 square 
miles. Its greatest length, from Capo St. Vincent to the Urals, is 
3370 miles ; its greatest breadth, from Cape ^latapan to Nordkyn, 
is 2400 miles. 

(i) Europe occupies about i^th of the land-surlace of the globe. 

(il) Asia is about five times as large ; Africa, three times. 
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5. 8eu. — Europe is pre-eminently the Continent of Inland 
Seas. Three mighty seas bathe it on the south ; and three seas, 
coireeponding to them, lav e Us shores upon the north. The three 
on the south are the Caspian, the Black Sea, and the Mediterranean ; 
the three on the north are the wmte Sea, the Baltic, and the German 
Ocean. 

(1) The CupUa belongs partly to Europe, partly to Asia. It U shallow in the north 
and very deep in the south. In correspondence with this, the shores on the north are 
low and fiat ; on the souths they are high aud mountaiDOUS. 

(li) The Black Sea is twice the size of Great Britain, and receives the drainage of 
nearly one-third of all Europe. It is subject to sudden storms and to dense fogs, 
its branch, called the Sea of Azov, is very shallow, and is slowly silting up with the 
tnnd brought down by the Don. — The Sea of Man&ora lies to the west of the 
Black Sea. 

(iH > The Madlteiraaean is the largest inland sea in the world. . It is 2300 miles long, 
and has an area' or nearly 1 , 000 , square miles. It has hardly any tides.— The 
Mediterranean includes four minor seas— the Adriatic (with the Gulfs of Trieste and 
Quarnero), the Tyrrhene, the Ionian ; and the iEgean or Archipelago. It Includes also 
the great Gulfs of Lions, Genoa, and Corinth on the European side ; and Sidra and 
Eahas on the African. 

The OoU of Llooe " bu nothing to do with the city of Li/mt. The Gulf U .o oUImI from ita 
stormy ck&rscUr. 

(iv) The White Sea is a vast bight of the Arctic Ocean — everywhere very shallow. 

(t) The Baltic is a sea about twice the size of England and Wales. It is almost 
tlddess. It is very shallow ; and its watei-s are much fresher than those of the ocean. 
Its chief Gulfs are those of Bothnia, Finland, and Elga. 

The werd BaHlc means Beaof Belts." It ii iUelf a SeU ; and It U entered by the Ortmt Btlt and 
the LittU BtU. 


(vi) The Worth Sea or German Ocean is a shallow sea between Great Britain and the 
Continent. It is nearly twice as large as the Baltic. It contains numerous sand- 
bauks ; and, over some of these there is only 100 ft. depth of water. It has two 
large bights— the Znyder Zee and the DoUart. Both were formed by an inbreaking of 
the sea In the ISth century.— The Irish Sea— between Great Britain and Ireland— may 
be regarded as part of the North Sea, though it is very much deeper. 

The word Zuyier Zro meant "Sooth Sea." It U to called to dUUngtUsh It from the KorOk Sea, and 
from thft Eatt U th« German name fpr the Bolile. 

6. The Baltic and the Mediterranean : a Contrast. The Baltic is 
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the Mediterranean of the north ; and, as these seas are contrasted in 
position, they are also contrasted in many other respects. 


Thp Bftltic 

1. Is a shallow sea with lo\y shores. 

2. Lies in a region of rains all the 

year through. 

8. Is fed by numerous and large rivers. 

4. Lies in a region of low temperature 
and small evaporation. From De* 
cember to April it Is closed by ice. 

6. Has Its level raised by the rivers 
that flow into it. 

6. Has water which is almost fresh in 

some parts. It is only one^fourth 
as salt as ocean -water. 

7. The Baltic is always overflowing ; 

and a current runs from it into the 
German Ocean. 


Th« Mediterranean 

1. Is a deep sea with lofty coasts. 

2. Lies in the region of autumn and 

winter rains. 

3. Is fed hy few rivers— compared with 

its great area. 

4. Lies in a region of high temperature, 

and great and rapid evaporation. 
It is never closed. 

5. Has its level lowered by the water 

evaporated from it. 

6. Has water which is salter than that 

of the ocean. 

7. The Mediterranean is always defl* 

cient ; and a current is always run* 
ning into it from the Atlantic. 


e is also the continent of great natural 
Water-ways. The most important channels are the passages between 
the North Sea and the Baltic ; between the Atlantic and the 
Mediterranean ; and between the Mediterranean and the Black Sea. 


. Water-ways. — Europ 


(i) The Skager Back and OatUgat (® Cat's throat'’) form one continnous highway 
Into the Baltic^ which is blocked up by a group of islands. Between the mainland 
and these lie the Sound, the Great Belt, and the Little Belt, the first of which is the 
most frequented passage. On the south side, the Straits of Dover and the EngUsk 
Chaimel (called by the French “ La Manche** or the Sleeve, from its shape) form the 
great water-way from the North Sea into the Atlantic. 

(ii) Tlie Strait! of Gibraltar (0 m.) is the passage into the Mediterranean. The Strait oC 
Meodna leads from the Tyrrhene into the Ionian Sea. The Strait of Otranto leads 
from the Ionian into the Adriatic. The DardanoUo! lead from the Archipelago Into 
the Soa of Marmora. The Boiphonu (» Ox- ferry) leads from the Sea of Marmora into 
the Black Sea. The Strait of Sertch leads from the Black Sea into the Sea of Axot. 


8. The Islands of Europe. — Happy in its peninsulas, Europe is still 
more and singularly happy in its islands, which may in some cases 
be regarded as parts and continuations of its peninsulas. No 
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continent in the world, if we take its size into consideration, has so 
many islands as the continent of Europe. It is also a point in its 
favour that the richest islands lie in the best climate — that is, in 
the south. The islands of Europe lie in the Arctic and Atlantic 
Oceans, and in the Baltic and Mediterranean Seas. Many of them 
may be regarded as stepping-stones of civilisation and commerce. 

Q) Tbe chief islands in the Arctic are Jan Mayen, Vaygatz, and the archipelago 
of Nora Zembla ( = ” New found land ”). 

(ii) In the AtUntle OceA& are the innumerahlo group of the Loffodens^ on the coast 
of Norway ; Iceland and the Faroes ; the British Islands ; the Channel Islands, off 
the north coast of France ; and the Azores, which lie 740 miles west of Portugal. 

(iii) In or at tbe entrance of the Baltic are the Danish Archipelago (Zealand, Funen, 
etc.) ; Riigen and Bornholm ; Oeland and Gothland ; Dago and Oesel ; and the group 
of the Aland Isles. 

The prefix oe meAns elmplf vmUr. Ben«* Oiland or iiloml. Otitl hu the ixme 

meaning. Oetakee Uie form of eaand beootnee a enffix Is HnglUU. Thoe 
Peier*e lalantl i Angltiea^** leland of the SiraiL**(on7iJ); CTUti/a^Cbcell or Shingle leland. 

(iv) In the Uedlterranean lie the Balearic Island g (the largest of which is Majorca); 
Corsica and Sardinia (with Elba); Sicily an3 Malta; the Ionian Island s, west oi 
Greece; the Cyclades and Sporades in the Archipelago (with Negropent, the largest 
island in that sea) ; Candia and Cyprus. Sicily is the largest island in the Medl* 
temnean ; Sardinia comes next. * Cyprus is generallylrechoned with Asia. 

9. Build. — If Europe is rich in coast line aod in variety of hori- 
zontal form, it is still richer in variety of build. As there is the 
maximum of inter-connection between land and sea in this continent, 
so there is the maximum of interchange between different forms and 
heights. The variety of build is astonishing : Alpine monntaln- 

Byatems, lower ranges of mountains, lilUs — in groups and ranges 

table-lands, steppes, plains, alluvial valleys. All these forms are 
found in more or less close neighbourhood — especially in the west of 
Europe. The vertical buUd is in fact more highly and richly 
developed than even the horizontal shape. But, on the whole, low- 
lands predominate : they occupy two-thirds of the whole surface. 
Hence Ve may say ; Europe is the Continent of Low Plains. 

0) High and wide plateaus, which interfere greatly with the Intercourse of peoples, 
axe ooupletely absent in Europe. Nor are there any deserts. 

(U) The character of the mountains of Europe is also favourable to interoouraai, 
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10. The Two Halves of Europe.— If we follow the line of 27* East 
long., we shall find that Europe falls easily in two halves : The 
Eastern Half and the Western Half. The character of the firat is uni- 
formity ; of the second, the richest variety. 


(i) The Eaft«ni H*lx consists of a great plain, which stretches from the Urals to the 
river Memel. 

(ii) The Western Half falls gradually by three mighty steps towards the Baltic and 
the German Ocean, The highest step is the Alps ; the second the Praneo-Oennan High- 
land ; the third is the Franco-Oerman Plain. This last is sometimes called the Wert 
Etirope&n PIaIa. 

(iii) If, however, wedi\ide Europe into Northern and Southern portions, we shall 
find that one mighty northern plain stretches from the Pyrenees to the Urals. This 
plain, running to the south of the Ural Range, joins thecolos^I plains of Siberia. T7e 
can travel from Holland to the east of Russia without seeing a single mountain or going 
through a single tunnel. 


11. The Moimtaln Systems of Europe. — The mountain-lands of 
Europe lie mostly in the south and in the north-west. The ranges of 
the first rank are : the Sierra Nevada ; the Pyrenees j the Alps ; the 
Carpathians ; the Balkans ; and the Scandinavian Mountains. The 
Caucasus separates Europe from Asia. 

(i) Tlje Sierra Nevada is the highest range in Spain : Tlie highest peak, Mulbacen, 
is 11,660 ft. above the sea-Ievel. 

(ii) The Pyreneoe are a high and bioad range between France and Spain : the highest 
point is the Peak of Nethou (11,108 ft.). Some parts are above the line of perpetual 
snow. They have never been tunnelled ; and the railways go round either end, 

(iii) Tbe Alpa are the grandest mountain^systcm in Europe. Most of the peaks are 
covered with perpetual snow, which melts at the edges of the snow-flelds, but is con- 
stantly renewed. The highest peak is Mont Blanc (15,784 ft.), in Savoy, just within 
the French frontier. Tlic Alps form tlie boundary between Italy and the northern 
countries of France, Switzerland, and Germany. — The Apennines run off from them 
through Italy. 

(iv) The C&rpathlanj stretch in the form of a mighty horse-shoe from Pressburg on 
the Danube to Orsova on the same river, ejiclose the Great Plain of Hungary, and 
shelter it from cast winds. 

(▼) The BaXkanj, in the mdest sense of the w'ord, is the name for a number of rangee 
which sweep from the Adriatic to the Black Sea, In the stricter sense, it is the name 
of the range which occupies the greater part of Bulgaria. The mean height of the 
highest range is 6500 ft. 
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{^n) Tho ScADdlxt&Tl&n MoonUini is the general geographical name for the mountain* 
ranges in Scaiulinnvia. Each range has a different local name. The southern portion 
is the higher (the highest peak is 8400 ft. — about half tho height of Mont Blanc); tho 
northern culminates in Knebekaise, in Lapland, which is only 6904 ft. high. 

12. TTie Plateaus of Europe. — Europe, unlike Asia, has no rery high 
or very extensive table-lands. But it possesses four well-marked 
plateaus in its western half. These are the Spanish Plateau ; the 
Swiss and Bavarian Plateau ; the Plateau of Transylvania ; and the 
Balkan Plateau. 

The Bwlsa utd B&T&rUn PUUaa is the southern and highest part of a low plateau 
which goes down from the foot of the Alps, by a series of terraces, to tho Baltic and 
the North Sea. 

13. The Volcanoes of Europe. — The volcanoes of Europe are (with 
the exception of Mount Hecla) limited to the islands and peninsulas 
of the Mediterranean. The principal active volcanoes are Mount 
Hecla ; Etna ; Vesuvius ; and Stromholl. 

(i) Uooat Hecla (5095 ft. — oae-third the height of Mont Blanc) ia the highest among 
20 active volcanoes in Iceland. It is also the second highest mountain in the Island. 

(ii) Uoimt Etna (10,75$ ft.— or about two-tbirds the height of Mont Blanc) is the 
highest mountain in Sicily. 

(iii) Meant VenvlM (4160 ft.) is a flattened conical mountain on the Bay of Naples. 

(iv) StzombeU is one of the Lipari Islands. It is in a state of periodic eruption every 
five minutes ; but it vomits only etcain. 

(v) There are many extinct volcanoes in central France, in tho north-west of 
Germany, in the Eastern Pyrenees, etc. 

14. The Plains of Europe. — The Great Plain of Europe stretches 

from the Pyrenees to the Urals, and embraces about two-thirds of 
the surface of the continent It is sometimes called Low Europe. 
Its greatest breadth is attained in Eussia. — But there are also plains 
in High Europe, entangled, as it were, among the mountain-systems 
and table-lands of that region. These are the plains of : Hungary ; 
Wallachla-and-Bulgarla ; Lombardy ; Languedoc ; Upper . 

Bohemia ; and Andalusia. 

9 

(i) The rum of Hatvwy lies between the CarpathUne and the Alps, and U watetad 
by the Dsaoba and «h« Thelss. 
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(ii) The Pl&ln of w»U*chi*-»a<i-Bai**ri» is also called the “ Plain of the Lower 
Danube." 

(iil) The Plain of Umbartly is the valley of the Po, between the Alps and the 
Apennines. 

(It) The Plain of Langnodoc lies in the south of France, between the Alps and the 
Cevuiiiies. 

(t) The Plain of tbo Upper Rhine lies between the Black Forest and the Vosges. 

(vi) The Plain of BohemU iS a lozenge-shaped table-land, west of the Carpathians, 
and drained by the Elbe. 

(vii) Tlie Plain of Andalusia is the lower part of the valley of the Guadalquivir. 

15. The Watershed of Europe. — The great Watershed of Europe runs 
from north-east to south-west. It begins at the Urals ; goes through 
the Valdai Plateau — which is its culminating point ; and keeps going 
ever farther and farther south, till it reaches the Pyrenees. The north- 
western slope is not nearly so wide as the south-eastern ; and hence 
the longest rivers flow into the southern seas. The Black Sea has 
the largest drainage area of all the European seas. 

(i) The longest rivers are “ nearly all directed towards the vast depression which 
separates Europe from Asia." 

(il) The White Sea drains an area of 200, OCO square miles. If we take the drainago- 
area of the White Sea as the unit, then the Baltic drainag 3 -area = 4 ; that of the 
Mediterranean!}; that of the Black Sea4}; and that of the Caspian 8}, 

16. The Rivers of Europe. — Europe is rich in rivers. They are 
equally distributed over the continent ; and they flow in every 
direction. Another distinguishing feature is that most of them are 
navigable, and have good harbours at or near their mouths. Their 
other characteristics may be placed in a tabular form. 

Characteristics of the Elvers of Earopo. 

1. Tlieir moutlis are pretty equally distributed along the coasts of the seas. 

2. They do not cut their way through mountain-ranges, but flow on different aidea 
of them to different sea^. 

3. Most of the larger rivers have navigable tributaries. Tlio Danube has sixty. 

4. Most of the tributaries flow at right angles to the main stream, and thus bring 
distant parts of the country into communication. 

5. Most of them have been easily connected by canals ; and thus the seas of the 
south have been joined to the seas of the north— In the West as well as in the East. 
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17. The Three River Systems. — The rivers of Europe may be 

divided, according to their destinations, into three systems : the 

Aretie ; the Atlantic ; and the Caspian. 

(i) The largest river that flows into the Arctic Oceaa is the Petchora. 

(ii) The largest river that flows (a) directly into the Atlantic is the Loin. (b)The 
largest river that falls into the Baltic is the Vlitala. (c) The largest that Joins the 
North Sea is the Rhine, (d) The largest into the Mediterranean is the Rhone, (e) Into 
the Black Sea, the largest is the Dannbo ; after it» the Dnieper* (/) The largest into the 
Sea of A 207 is the Don. 


(iii) The largest river that falls into the Caspian is the Volga* 

(iv) The following table gives, in approximate numbers, a comparative view of the 
length of some of the European rivers 


Unit of 200 miles. 

Unit of 400 miles. 

Unit of 600 mQes. 

Mlnbo . . 

.... 1 

Water v 


Loire 'i 


Tiber 'j 

1 

Gloxzkmen J* • * • • 

1 

Elbe 1 

1 

Thames 

^ . . . . 1 + 

Ebro ...... 

1 + 

VUtuU 

1+ 

Shannon j 

\ 

Guadiana 

11 

Dniester 

1} 

SeTom . . 

• . • • If 

Douro I 

111 

Rhine 

11 

Scheldt . . 

.... 11 

Seine ) 

Don 

1| 



Tagu 

11 

Dal.per 

3 

1 


Rhone \ 

1 

DMk«b» 

3j 



Oder V 

li 





Ueuse ) 





18. The River Soorcea.— There are two chief Continental Centres 
which are the sources of European Rivers. These are the Lowland 
Centre and the Alpine Centre. The Lowland Centre is the Valdai 
Plateau ; the Alpine Centre is the mass of Mount St Qotbard. 

(i) Prom th® neighbourbood of the VAld&l FUt«ra flow six great streams in dlfl'erent 
directions to four inland seas 

(а) The Dwlna to tho White Sea; 

(б) Tho Volga to the Caspian ; 

(c) The Don and Dnieper to the Black Sea ; 

(d) The Dana and Hitmen to tho Baltic. 

(U) Uonnt St. Qothard sends four streams to four inland seas 

(a) The Rhine to the North Sea ; 

(b) The Bhoae to the UeditemneaD ; 

(c) Tributaries to tho Po, which flows into the AdriatlCa 

(di The Danube (through the Inn) to the BUck Sea. 
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19. The two great Water-ways of Europe. — The two greatest rirers 
of Europe — greatest from almost every point of view — are the Danube 
and the RMne. The Danube is the largest river in Europe in respect 
of its volume of w^ater — it is the only large European river that flows 
due East ; and it is therefore the great highway to the East for 
South Germany, for Austria, for Hungary, and for the younger 
nations in its valley. It flows through more lands, races, and 
languages than any other European river* The Rhine is the great 
water-highway for Western Europe ; and it carries the traffic and the 

Both streams give life to 
the whole continent ; tliey join many countries and the most varied 
interests ; while the streams of France exist only for France itself. 
The Danube runs parallel with the mighty ranges of the Alps ; the 
Rhine saws its way through the secondary highlands which lie 
between the Alps and the Netherlands, 

(i) Tlie D&nabe rises in Baden, on tlie south-eastern slope of the Black Forest, 
(a) The Upper Danube (urhich runs from Baden to Presburg) flows across the Plateau of 
Bayaria, and begins to be navigable at Ulm. Its most northerly elbow is reached at 
Ratisbon. On its left bank it receives few tributaries ; on the right, it is joined by 
the Iser (on which Munich stands) and by the ibp — a stream at that point larger than 
itself— which falls into it at P.nssau. Below this its valley is contracted by the 

granite masses of the Bohemian Forest Range. At Vienna it divides into countless 
branches. — It is its upper course that is the most beautiful ; and the river flows pasta 
succession of smiling valleys, which are overlooke^l by lofty mountains clad with dark 
forests and topped by glittering snow and ice. (b) Tlie Middle Danube is that part of the 
river which rums from Prussburg to the Iron Gale below Orsova. At Press burg, where 
it passes through the Carpathian Gate, it alters its course to the south-east, and 
flows through low and level plains. It also frequently divides here, encloses 
numerous islands which arc chilled the ‘‘Golden Gardens.*' At Waitsen its course 
forms a right angle; and it begins to flow due south. In this part of its course, 
it is joined on the left bank by the Tbeisi (the river of the Hungarian Plain) which 
flows from the Curixithians, and by the Drave and Save, which come from the Eastern 
Alps. Below Orsova, it is liennncd in by the Transylvanian Alps and the Servian 
Highlands, flows for sixty miles through a series of difflcult gorges, and passes by 
dangeroos rapids to reach the Wallachian Plain. This narrow pass is called the 
“Iron Gate." Tho worst of the rapids arc evaded by a canal, (c) Tlio Lower or 
Wallftchi&n Danube nin.s from the Iron Gate to the Black 2Sca. In this part of its 
course, it flows in a broad bod, with nmch splitting up and forrnitjg of islands, 
.slowly and powerfully in the direction of the East, At the Dobrudscha— a low 
steppediko plateau, it is forced to turn to the north ; but at Galatz it again turns 
to the east, r nd reaches tho Black Sea by three aruns which enclose a marshy delt^ 


travellers of many countries and peoples. 
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This delta is constantly l)eing further extended into the Black Sea. Only the middle 
ann, the Sulina Month, is navigable for large ships. It is only on its left bank that 
the Lower Danube receives any large tributaries; and the largest of these are the 
Alnti, the Seretb, and the Fmth (Prooi). It is worthy of remark that on its banks 
stand a number of large cities in pairs : the largest of these is Budapest. The Danube 
is joined by 60 navigable rivers. Five capitals stand either on the main stream or on 
its tributaries. It is, 5n general, too broad to bridge ; and there is only one bridge 
(at Neusatz) below that at Budapest Its direct length is 1760; its full length 2000 
miles ; and its basin times as large as the whole of France, 

(ii) The Ehlne is the only Alpine stream among the rivers of Germany ; and the only 
stream, too, the basin of which is inhabited solely by German-speaking people*. With 
the Danube, it at one time fonacd the boundary of the Roman Empire. Before 1870, 
part of its left bank was in the possession of the French ; this returned to French 
hands after the Great War of 1914-18. The rest, up to Nimeguen, is in the keeping 
of Germany. It flows by more great cities than any other river in the world, 
(a) The Rhine rises in two streams — the Vordeirhine and the Hinterrhlne — on the eastern 
flanks of Mount 6t. Gothard, drawing its water from 400 glaciers and snow-flelds. It 
flows northwards into Lake Constance, which serves its waters as a filter. Leaving 
this lake, it strikes westward, falls over a rock 70 ft. high, forming the Falls of Schaff- 
hausen, and goes still westward till it reaches Basle ; at this point ends the tipper 
Rhine. In this f^rt of .its courstf it receives, on its left bank, the clear and rapid 
wntefy of the Aar, wUich have been filtered through four different lakes. — (6) AtDasIe, it 
takes a sudden bend to the north, right under the balcony of the Hotel of the Tliree 
Kings," and flows through a long and narrow plain, which is walled in by the Vosges 
and the Black Forest, and is knowm as the Plain of the Middle Rhine. In this part of Its 
course the river receives, on its right bank, the Heckar and the Main. At Mainz 
(which receives its namo from the Main) it strikes against the base of the Taunus, 
and suddenly turns to the west, striking north again at Bingen. From Bingen to 
Bonn, it saws Its way by a long and narrow corridor through the Rhine-Highland ; and 
this part of its course is the most beautiful and picturesque,— below high mountains, 
past lovely side-valleys, steep cliffs, romantic crags, terraced sunny vineyards, noble 
heights crowned with ruined castles, crowned also with castles that are inhabited. 
In spite of the extreme narrowness of its banks, on this part of its course, a railway 
runs on either side of the river. Here, too, it receives many tributaries from long side- 
valleys between the mountain-ranges, the best-known of which are the Ahr and the 
MoieUe, both on the left bank.— (c) The Lower Rhine flows through the Rhenish Lowland 
Or North German Plain, from Bonn to its mouth on the North Sea. Below Cologne It 
is a sluggish winding stream, which receives no Important tributaries ou its left bank, 
but on the right several— among which the best-known are the slow-winding Ruhr and 
the Llpp4. At Nimeguen, the Rhine once more takes a westerly direction, which it 
keeps till it reaches the sea. About 100 miles of its course lies through Holland. In 
this lowest section of its course, It divides into several arms, which intermingle with 
two other rivers, the Dutch Tssel and the Maos of Holland, Belgium, and France — in 
such a way that even pilots hardly know which river they arc on. With these streams 
It forma a mighty delta, which constitutes inu^h of the wealth of Holland.— It Is 
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navigable for steamers the >vhoIe round as far as Basle. It is 760 miles in lengthi and 
drains an area times tlie size of England. 

(iii) The Canale of the Rhine.— By means of canals, the Rhine is connected with the 
Rhone and Saone ; with the Scheldt, the Meuse (or Maas), and the Danube. The 
Rhine^Rhone Canal goes tlirough the celebrated Burgundian Gate" — a depression 
between the Jura and the Vosges. 

(iv) The Rhine receives 12,000 tributaries ; but very few are navigable. A French 
writer says : ** A history of the Rhine would be a history of the western half of Europe. 
The Germans lovo it like children, and call it * Father Rhine.* The Rhine is as rapid as 
the arro^'y Rhone, as broad as the Loire, as hemmed in as the Meuse, as tortuous as 
the Seine, as clear and green as the Somme, as historic as the Tiber, as regal as tbs 
Danube, as mysterious as the Nile, as full of legendary story and historic associations 
as the Indus or the Ganges.** 


20. The Rhine and the Danube : a Comparison. — There are certain 
interesting points of comparison between these two rivers. 


Tbs Rhine 

1. Flou'b at right angles to the inoun* 

tain^ranges it breaks through. 

2. Flows from south to north. 

3. I.s largely a German river. 

4. The Dutch and Gennans guard and 

take care of the lower parts of the 
Rhine. 


The Danube 

1. Flows mostly at right angles to the 

mountai Deranges that seem to bar 
its way. 

2. Flows from west to east. 

3. Is a cosmopolitan stream. 

4. The Commission which has charge 

of the Mouths of the Danube has 
representatives from eight Buro« 
pean nations. 


21. The Lakes of Europe.— As the rivers of Europe have their chief 
sources in the hi^^hlands of the south-west, and in the low plain of 
the north-east, so is it with the lakes. The Baltic forms the centre 
of a mighty ring of lowland lakes, the outflowing streams of which 
run into it. The Western Alps fonn another great lake-centre ; but 
the rivers which flow from these run in all directions. The lakes of 
the north-east are in general shallow, with low shores ; those of the 
south-west are deep basins, lying in longitudinal valleys of the great 
Alpine system, and surrounded by the grandest and loveliest scenery. 
The two largest lowland lakes are Ladoga and Onega; the two largest 
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mountain-lakes are, on the north of the Alps, Geneva and Constance, 
on the south, Garda and M^glore. 


(i) L 4 doga is rathor less than four times the size of Norfolk. Onefa is more than 
half the size of Ladoga. Both discharge by the Nova into the Baltic. Saina la the 
largest of the countless lakes on the Finnish plateau. 

(ii) Genera (which lies both in Prance and Swtzerland) is nearly as large as Middle- 
sex. It is the filter for the Rhone. Lake Constance is rather larger than Rutlandshire ; 
Oafda is a little smaller. Masgiere is a little more than half the size of Garda. 

(iii) The lakes in the Scottish Highlands— Loch Lomond, Loch Katrine, etc.— nave 
an Alpine character. The largest is Loch Lomond, which is about one-third the size of 
Maggiore.— Longh Neagh (in Ireland), which is a little larger than Lake Oaitla, has the 
character of a steppe-lake. 

(iv) European Lakes : a Contrast.— The north-east and the south-west are the chief 
lake-regions of Europe ; and the characteristics of the two groups stand in singular 
contrast. 


8onth-West Lakes. 

1. They lie in a tDOuntain land, among 

the highest mountains in Europe. 

2. They are smaU. 

3. They have high, steep, and rocky 

shores. 

4. They are deep. 

6. They are surrounded by the most 
varied and beautiful scenery* 


Hortb-East Lakes. 

1. They lie in a low land— nearly the 

lowest part of Europe. 

2. The Russian lakes are largo. 

3. Tlie shores of these lakes are low, 

flat, of sand or of clay. 

4. These are shallow, when compared 

with tlicir size. 

5. The surroundings of the Russian 

lakes are dreary and monotonous 
in the extreme. 


22. Climate (1). — There are six important facts on which we must 
fix our attention, when we are considering the climate of Europe, 
(i) Most of its land is within the North Temperate Zone — and also in 
the northern or colder half, (ii) Its most southerly points are 13® of 
latitude away from the Tropic of Cancer, (iii) It lies back to back 
with 6000 miles of land-surface in Asia, (iv) The west and south is 
surrounded by seas (some of which pierce far into the land), among 
which the Atlantic Ocean is the greatest storehouse of moisture and 
warmth, (v) The prevalent winds on the western half of the conti- 
nept are south-west, and from the Atlantic : they blow two days out 
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of every three, (vi) There are no transverse mountain-ranges to stop 
the progress of these south-west winds. 


In North America, the high transverse — or almost transverse — ranges in the west 
keep much of the moisture from the table-lands of the interior. 


23. CUmate (2). — From these facts we may safely draw the follow- 
ing conclusions : (i) There are no violent contrasts of temperature ; 
the sea-air everywhere reduces and softens extremes, (ii) Europe is 
considerably warmer than any other continent in the same or a 
similar latitude, (iii) The temperature falls as we go from south to 
north ; but much more as we go from west to east, (iv) Regular and 
plenteous rains fall upon the larger part of Europe, (v) There are no 
deserts in this continent. — To sum up : the characteristic of Europe 
is a happy mixture of the continental and the oceanic climate. 

(i) Tin* AtUntlc Drift Currant is, .18 rt were, an immeose warming-pan at the fi-et of 
Urc.it Britain mid Norway. The winds which blow from it raise the temperature every- 
where in winter. Hence the ditfercnce between the winter and the sutinner tempera 
tiires becomes always greater as we go east. Tlius, at Greenwich, the difference 
•tween the heat of January and of July is only 23’ ; at Saratov, in East Russia, but 
in the same latitude, it is 67*. That is to say, Saratov lias an extremely cold winter 
and a very hot summer. 

4 

(ii) The raiu^fall also decreases from west to east* Thus, in Skye, in the west of 
Scotland, 103 in. of rain fall id the year ; at Stockholm, only 16 in, 

(iii) 111 tiie South of Europe, there are practically only two seasons : a hot dry 
BUiDiiieraiid a rainy ** winter/' — Id Middle Europe, there are four seasons ; and most 
of the rain fulls in summer. In the North, there arc again only two seasons : a short 
very hot summer, and a long cold winter. Spring and Autumn are almost entirely 
crushed out. The heat of the summer is duo to the fact that the sun is so long above 
the horizon, and the nights are so short, that the soil has not time to cool down. 
The long hot, almost tropical, summer of Mediterranean lands may be contrasted with 
the long cold winter of Northern Europe. 

(iv) The number of rainy days increases as we go north; the quantity of rain 
d#*creaaes. 

24. Vegetation. — Europe, as regards its flora, has been divided into 
four pretty clearly marked horizontal zones, (i) The Nortbem or 
Barren Zone lies to the north of 64* N. lat. (ii) The Grain and Forest 
9one, from 64* to 48* K. lat. This zone embraces the British Isles, 
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the northern half of Middle Europe, the south of Scandinavia, and 
the larger part of the East-European Plain, (iii) The Zone Of the 
Vine, south of 52“ N. lat. to the neighbourhood of the Mediterranean, 
(iv) The Zone of Evergreens, which stretches from the southern slopes 
of the Pyrenees, the Alps, and tlie Balkans to the different extremities 
of the Continent. To these four horizontal zones correspond four 
Zones of Vertical Vegetation : (i) The Alpine Region ; (ii) the Region 
of the Lower Alps ; (iii) the Region of the Vine ; (iv) the Evergreen 
Region. Only Southern Europe possesses all the four vertical zones; 
Middle Europe has three ; and Northern Europe only two. 

(i) The Kortben Zone produces only birches and dwarf pines ; mosses and bemes ; 
a little cats and barley : but no fruit. 

(ii) The Qratn a&d Foreit Zone produces evergreen pine-woods ; barley and oats iQ 
the north ; rye in the middle. Oak6> beeches^ etc., mix with pines and firs ; decidnouj 
trees prevail more and more as we go south, and with them, wheat and fruit. 

(Iii) The Vlas is found as far north as 62* North lat. on the sunny terraces that look 
southwards on the banks of the Rhine. Tliis zotie belongs to the valleys and plains of 
the mountains of Sliddle Europe, and to the southern part of Eastern Europe. 
Cbestnnt*trees grow well ; maize as well as wheat is cultivated ; ftuit^treos reach 
perfection : and evergreens begin to make their appearance. 

(Iv) The Evergreen Zone grows rice, in addition to wheat and maize ; cypresses and 
olive*trees abound; the nobler fruits— flgs, oranges^ grapes, almonds, and others 
whose thriving depends on the mildness of the winter as well as on the high temper* 
atoie of summer. In the farthest south, tropical plants begin to make their appear- 
euce— sugar-cane, cotton-trees, palms, and even bananas. 

(v) Among the Vertical Zonee, the Lower Alps ar^ also called Forcalpr.— The 
kegiea of the Vine is also that of the chestnut and the oak. In the Evergreen Beglea 
the most characteristic plant is the olive-tree. 

(vi) The northern limit of wheat ie the parallel of 57* ; of barley 70% Fruit-trees 
and deciduous trees go with wheat : pines and firs with barley. 

(vii) The chief cereals of Europe are wheat and rye— the latter in Germany^ 
Scandinavia, and Russia. Each feeds about one-third of the whole population. 

26. Animals. — The almost universal spread of agriculture in Europe 
has very greatly diminished the number of wild animals. The wild 
boar and the brown bear are still found in the German forests, in the 
Alps, and the Pyrenees, and the wild ox is still extant in the great 
forests of Russia. The chamois and the ibex (or steinbock) roam 
over the higher parts of the Alps and Carpathians j but the latter is 
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growing very rare. The beaver 13 also dying out.— On the other 
hand, Europe is rich in domestic animals,— of which the most impor- 
tant are the sheep and the horse.— It is also rich in singing birds.— 
Both the mountain-lakes and the inland seas are plentifully furnished 
with food-fishes. There are few insects and very few reptiles. 

(1) Sincp the abolition of serfdom in Russia, the wolves have increased . and the 
annual battles between the herds of horees and the famished packs of wolves have 
become fiercer than ever. 

(ii) Tlie polar bear roams the coasts of the Arctic Ocean. 

(m) The beaver is still found in Russia. Poland, Sweden, Finland, and Lapland , 
and h.s surx-ives in Biberach (in Gennany). Beverley (in Yorkshire) and many 
other names of toH-ns.-Tlie wild sheep is still hunted in Corsica and Sardinia. 

(IV) The only kind of monkey round in Europe inhabits the Rock of Gibraltar* 

but It js more Asiatic than African in its character. ’ 

(V) The bearded vulture (or lammergeier) is the largest of European birds: it is 
found in the Alps, the Caucasus, and (perhaps) in the P>Tenees. The vulture is also 
seen m the high mountain-regions. The stork, the crane, and the heron are found in 
the north and west ; the pelican, the spoonbill, and even the flamingo in the south. 

(vi) Tlie salmon is one of the most important fishes in the north and west ; and 
the sturgeon in the south and east. The herring and cod are the chief food-fishes of 
the north ; the tunny, which is the largest of edible fish, is found in the Mediterranean. 

(vii) Bee-keeping is an extensive industry almost everywhere, especially in Russia ; 
and the silkworm is reared in hot countries,— wherever the mullieiTy can be grown. 

(vni) Lizards are common in warm countries; and the adder is well known in 
Central Europe. Laud-tortoises are found in the south ; the turtle is caught in the 
Mediterranean ; and the chameleon is peculiar to Spain. 

26. The Minerals of Europe.— Europe is richly furnished with 

mineral wealth ; and it has, more especially, abundant stores of Iron, 

coal, lead, copper, and salt. Great Britain, Germany, and Czecho-' 

Slovakia are the three countries which contain the largest quantity 

of minerals. For most of the precious metals Europe is indebted to 
other continents. 

(i) Iron and coal are found chiefly in Great Britain, the north-western countries 
of Europe, and Russia. u«wo(i 

(li) Spain, Germany, and Great Britain yield moat copper- 
(iii) Hungary an<l liiisaia produce most goict 
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(iv) QnlcksUver comes almost wholly from Si’alii. 

(v) Great Britain produces most tin. 

(vi) Spain produces most lead ; then Germany ; and next. Great Britala 

(vii) Germany produces by far the largest quantity of alne ; after it. Belgium ; and 
next, Italy. 

(viii) The most productive salt-mlisea are in the Carjiathiaiis, and in Cheshire and 
Worcestershire in England. 

27. Population.— There are about 400,000,000 of people in Europe. 
The thinnest population is found in the north and east ; the densest 
in the west, where the crowded populations of Belgium and England 
recall the teeming millions of India and China. 

28. Races. — The people of Europe belong almost wholly to two 

races— the Caucasian and the Mongolian. To the former nineteen- 

twentieths of the population must be reckoned. Of Caucasians 

there are four varieties the Germanic race ; the Romanic ; the 

Slavonic ; and the Celtic. The Slavonic peoples have this peculiarity, 

that only in the nineteenth century did they achieve a path to the 
sea. 


(l) The aonnanlc or Teutonic Race (120 milUoDs) lives In th« heart of Europe, on 
tte western islands, and north-western peninsulas. There ore three great divisions ; 
(a) Oomaai (with Dutch, Prieslanders, Flemings, etc.): ScandlnavUni (Danes Swedes 
*nd Norwegians) i Ea^ushmea (witli Scotch, Irish, etc.). 

(ii) The Romaalc or Oraoco-Latla Race (100 millions) inhabits the three southern 
^ninsulas ; the plains to the north of thcm-tl.c Wallachian, LomboMian, and French 
FhOns; and the mountaln-lands between. To this race belong Italiaai. Spanlarda 
Tortugucio, French (except in Brittany), and WaUachlaae. 


(iii) me 8Uv or Slavonic Race OlO millions) live chiefly in the east of Europe-b*. 
tween the Adriatic and the Black Sea on the south, and the Baltic and White Sea on 
tte north. The numbers of this race are divided into three famUies : (a) the North- 

includes Bohemlaas (Czechs). Moravtans and Foies ; (b) the Bonth-Waitara 
^^indudes Croat., Serblaae, and Bulgarian.; and (c) the Earto«, -which consist 

miiXkij Of BtusUhi. 

gradually edged ofl- to the extreme west of 

e west of Prance. At one time it inhabited almost all the western half of Europe. 

(V) The Slavs have, in general, left the coasts even of seas which they dominate to 

•nd the Black and White Seas to Tartar peoples. vu Germans, 
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(vi) There are nearly 6 000,000 Jews (belonging to the Semitic race), wbo are moat 
numerous in Poland, Austria, Germany, and Roumania. 

(Tii) To the Mongolian Kace in Europe belong three great families : the Finns ; the 
Magyars of Hungary (8 millions) and the Turks (5 millions). The Tartan are also a 
kind of mixed Mongols. To this variety belong the Samoledes (who are idolaters) in 
the north*east ; and the Ealmacks on the south-eastern steppes. 

29. The Languages of Europe. — The languages of Europe belong to 
the Indo-European or Aryan Family — with the exception of Turkish 
and other kindred languages. Like the races of Europe, they fall 
into four classes : — Teutonic ; Romanic ; Slavonic ; and Celtic. 

(i) Tlie chief members of the Tectonic family are and High-Oerman (English 

is a variety of Low-German). High. German is the German spoken in the high Lands 
or table-lands of Central Europe ; Low-Gerinan, that spoken on the low plains. The 
Teutonic family has three chief varieties : High-German ; Low-German ; and Scandlnavlaa. 
— Low-Gennnti embraces English, Dutch, and Flemish ; Scandinavian embraces 
Icelandic, Danish, Nonvegian, and Swedish. 

(ii) Eomanlc or Graeco-Latin languages are spoken in France, Spain, Portugal Italy, 
Greece, and a small i>art of southern Switzerland. (French, Spanish, and Italian are 
simply Latin with the inflexions bitten off*' or altered.) 

(iii) Slavonic languages arc spoken in Russia, Poland, Bohemia, Serbia, and Bulgaria. 

(iv) Celtic languages are spoken by a few peoples in the west of Europe. In Ireland, 
the Celtic tongue spoken is called £ne ; in Wales, Cymric ; in Scotland, Gaelic ; in 
Brittany, Br^xooee : and, in the Isle of Man, Manx. 


30. Tlie Religions of Europe. — Europe is pre-eminently the Christian 
Continent. There are only a few Mahometans and Jews ; and a very 
few heathens. The three chief forms of Christianity professed are 
the Roman Catholic ; the Protestant ; and the Greek. 

(i) The Roman Catholics number ISS millions ; and they are found chiefly in the 
south of Eurof>e, among the Latin Races. But the smaller half of the German people, 
the Poles, the Bobemiaus, and some of the Slagyars, profess this religion. 

(il) Tlio PTot©«tanU number 110 millions : and this form is almost entirely restricted 
to the Germanic part of Europe. 

(iii) The Greek Church numbers 100 millions, and includes chiefly Russians, Greeks, 
and Wallachians. 

(iv) Tliere arc al>out 7 millions of Mahometans in Europe, mostly in Turkey ; nearly 
C milUons of Jews; and about one-flfth of a million of heatliena (Kalmucks and 
bumoiedes), 
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31. ClvUlsation. — The lowest stage in civilisation — huntijag and 
ashing— is found only among the Lapps ; and even nomad life is 
restricted to about half a million of Kalmucks and Kirghis Tartars. 
The great variety of soil, shape, and build in the continent favours a 
great variety of occupation ; and hence we find almost everywhere 
agricoltnre, pasturage, manufactures, commerce, and seafaring. 
These, too, are found in union with science and art in a degree 
unknown in any other quarter of the globe. 

7 

I (i) A good test of an active civilisation is found in tho amount of emigration. 
Orta* Britain stands tlrst in this respect ; and Oermanj comes next. There are about 
millions of Europeans settled in other continents. Tima Europe may bo said 
to possess half of all the land in the world, and half of all the inhabitants. 

(ii) Another test is the Edncatloa of the young. Qermaay stands easily at the head 
of all the nations in this respect ; for she has gi ven most thought, labour, and money 
to this work. Great Britain comes next. 


32. Governments. — Two ancient forms of government have entirely 
disappeared from Europe— the patriarchal and the despotic. The 
prevailing form is hereditary monarchy with constitutional checks j 
and, after that, the most common form is the republican. 

(i) The Ottoman government of Turkey is despotic both In Asia and hi Africa ; 
bnt Turkey-in-Europe has a nomhially constitutional government. 

(U)Oraat Britain has the most purely i>arliatnentary constitution; Holland, 
Hungary, and other countries have followed her In this. 

(Hi) Francs aud Portugal are republics. Switzerland is a federal republic, made up 
of cantons, as the United States are of states. 

<lv) The five “ Groat Powon " of Europe are : Great Britain ; Germany ; Ruiu • Prance 
and Italy. ' ^ 


33. PoUtical Divisions.— There are in Europe 23 countries, varying 
in size, position, productiveness, race, language, and religion. The 
following is a list, with a few figures regarding them 
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1. Great Britain, ^ 
Ireland, , j 

88 

42 

482 

London. 

London. 

32 

A 

134 

j Dublin and 

Dublin and 


1 Belfast. 

Belfast. 

2. Fraore, 

213 

39 

184 

Paris. 

Paris. 

3. Belgium, 

1 

1 11 

1 

7-6 

666 

Brussels. 

Brussels. 

4. Holland, 

12 

7 

660 

The Hague, 

Amsterdam, 

Switzerland, 

16 

3 8 

236 

Berne. 

Zurich. 

6. Austria, , , 

31 

6 

192 

Vienna. 

Vienna* 

7. Hungary 

36 

7‘4 

206 

Budapest, 

Budapest. 

8. Germany 

208 

66 

I 311 

Berlin. 

Berlin. 

9. Denmark, . . . 

16 

3 

180 

Copenhagen. 

Copenhagen. 

10. Norway, 

124 

2*6 

20 

Christiania. 

Christiania. 

11. Sweden, 

173 

0 9 

34 

Stockholm. 

Stockholm. 

12. Finland, , ^ 

160 

1 

3 

20 

HeUingfois. 

Helsingfors. 

13. Russia, 

1867 

136 

22 

Potrograd. 

Petrograd. 

14. Poland, 

300 

30 

100 

Warsaw. 

Warsaw. 

16. CzechO'Slovukia, 

» 

13*6 

260 

1 

Prague, 

Prague. 

16. Jugo^Slavia ) 

(Serbia), ) 

87 

12 

137 

Belgrade. 

Belgrade. 

17. Bulgaria, . . , 

71 

6 

69 

SoDa. 

Sofia. 

18. Roumania . 

123 

17 

139 

Bucharest. 

Bucharest 

lu. Turkey ) 

(in Europe) { 

7 

1 


('onatantinople. 

Constantinople. 

20, Greece, 

66 


107 

Athens. 

Athens. ^ 

21, Italy, . 

120 

38 

319 

Rome. 

Naples. 

22. Spain, . 

196 

21 

108 

Madrid. 

Madrid. 

23. Portugal, 

1 

34 

6 

166 1 

Lisbon. 

Lisbon. 
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THE BRITISH ISLES. 

1. The British Isles.— The British Isles consist of two large and a 
great number of smaU islands which sUnd up from a submerged 
bank or submarine plateau, in the north-west of the continent of 
Europe. The islands exceed 500 in number. The two largest are 
Great Britain and Ireland. These two islands owe allegiance to a 

common Sovereign. 

0 )Orefct Britain is the largest islan.liD Euroj.e. It \9 600 miles long, ami has an 
area of nearly 90,000 square miles. It conUins three countries-Englnnd. Wales, ami 
Scotland. 

(ii) The area of Ireland is 32, OSS square miles — little more thau oiie-lhird of the area 
of Great Britain. The two islands are sep.arated by the Irish Sea, whoso waters are 
much deeper than those of the German Ocean. 

(iii) The parllameati of England and Scotland were united in 1707. The parliaments 
of Ireland and Great Britain were united in ISOl, and separated in 1921. 


2. The Submarine Plateau. — The submarine plateau, of which the 
British Isles are prominent or outstanding parts, is a vast continua- 
tion of the European continent, and stretches from the corner of the 
Bay of Biscay to the north of the Shetland Isles. It drops, in a 
long steep cUiT, to the deeper deptlis of the Atlantic Ocean, a little to 
the west of Ireland. Were the bed of the German Ocean raised only 
2U0 ft., we could walk dry-shod from England to France. Thousands 
of years ago, the British Isles formed a part of the continent 


(i) The submarine telegraph wire^ which connects Valentia in Irdand with America, 
was oneo broken by sawing against the edge of this submarine cliff. 

00 WereSU Paul's Cathedral, which Is 370 ft. high, put down In the middle of the 
Qeiman Ocean, nearly half of it would ataud clear out uf the water. 

(Ill) The following are some of the proofs that Great Britain was once united to the 
continent : (c) The granite of Cornwall is the same as that of Brittany ; (b) The 
hUls and clifEs of Kent are a prolongation of the chalk Mils of northern Prance, (e) 
The Great Plain of England is a continuation of the Great Plain of Europe, (d) The 
rocka of Shetland end the north of Scotland are the ume as those of Scandinavia, 
(e) Iieland and Britain were also at some former time one ; for the hills in the north- 
•aat of Ireland are a contlnuatiou of those in the south-west of Scotland 
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(It) “ To the seas which surround them the British Islands are indebted fcr the 
mildness of their climate, their security from foreign invasion, their commerce, and 
the wealth yielded by productive fisheries." 

3. Geographical Position. — The British Isles occupy the best geo- 
graphical position in the world. If we place one leg of a pair of com- 
passes on Falmouth, and carry the other round half of the globe, we 
shall find that that half embraces almost all the land on the surface of 
the planet. — They have also a direct connection with all the oceans of 
the world : with the Atlantic ; with the Indian by tlie Suez Canal ; 
and, at last, with the Pacific by the Panama Canal. Great Britain also 
lies directly opposite the most industrial, the most wealthy, and the 
most densely peopled plains of Europe. — And lastly, our isolation in 
and by the sea, has enabled us to work out our own destiny, with 
little or no interference from the powers and peoples of Europe. 

(i) If Great Britain had lain in the heart of a vast continent, like Thibet, its 
development would have been very different. 

(ii) The currents of the North Atlantic lead to Great Britain ; and the prevalent 
south-west winds, which blow two days out of three on an average, carry ships 
easily to it from the two Americas. 

4. Commercial Position. — From the point of view of commerce, too, 
the position of these islands is no less happy. They lie off the 
middle of the European continent, and can trade as easily with 
Spain as with Scandinavia. They can, moreover, trade as easily with 
the East and the West, as with the North and the South. Their 
long and deeply indented coasts give opportunities for splendid 
ports — the eastern ports, such as London and Hull, trading with 
Europe and the East, the western, such as Liverpool and Glasgow, 
trading with the New World of the West. Again, the broadest and 
wealthiest part of England lies nearest to the Continent and to its 
greatest markets. — Lastly, our position on an island has forced a 
large part of our population to become sailors, to become the carriers 
ef the world, — to found new colonies for an overflowing population, 
and thus to create new markets in other parts of the world. 
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ENGLAND AND WALES. 

1. England and Wales, — England (with Wales) forms by far the 
larger part of the island of Great Britain, It is about two- thirds the 
size of the whole Island, 

2* Boundaries, — The following are the boundaries of England : — 

1, K.— Scotland. 

2. £.^Tbe Gtrmui 0c«4&. 

8. S.^Tbe ZngHih Cbnnnct. 

4 , w, — The Irlah W&lea, and the Atlantic. 

(1^ Walcchas the eea on ihm of lU tidej : tbe IrUb Sea on the north; BU Ooorge'e Channel on ibo 
west ; Briitcl Chuknel on the south : uid Exkilond on tbe eset. 

(11) Tbe boonduy line between EngUnd «nd SooUuid runs nom the Tweed to the Solwnj Pirlh, 
thronah the Cberiot Hills. 

3. Size. — The area of England amounts to 60,823 square miles ; 
that of Wales to 7363. The total area of both is, therefore, 68,186 
square miles. The greatest length is 430 miles ; and the greatest 
breadth, 370 miles. 

0) The greatest length is messored from the Uzard to Berwick. 

(ii) The greatest breadth is measured from the Land's End to Lowestoft Neu. 

4. Shape. — In shape, England is an irregular triangle, with its 
apex at Berwick-omTweed, and its base between the Land’s End 
and Dover. Its coast line is very highly developed ; and there are 
numerous openings for excellent harbours. So deeply hollowed out 
is the coast line by bays and inlets, so cut in and indented by long 
arms of the sea and estuaries, that no point in the interior is more 

than fifty miles from sea-water. The total length of the coast line 
is 1800 miles. 

Th« only countries In the world with a longer coast line, compared with their 
size, are Greece. Norway, Ireluid, Denmark, and Scotland. 
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5. The Western Coast. — The West Coast of England is high, 
mountainous, and rocky, ■with bold cliffs and projecting buttresses of 
old hard rock, standing out into the sea. It contains eight deep and 
wide bays, separated by rocky headlands. 

(i) These inlets are: the Solway Pirtb : Morecamb® Bay; the Mouths of the Rlbble, 
Mersey, and Dee ; Cardigan Bay ; Milford Haven ; and the Bristol Channel (within which 
are also Carmarthen Bay, Swansea Bay, and Barnstaple Bay). 

(ii) The chief rocky and lofty headlands are : St. Bees Head : Point of Aire ; Great Orme’s 
Head; Bralct-y-pwU ; St, David's Head; Worms Head ; Hortland Point; and LanS’sEnd. 

(1) The Bolwaj Firth It Doted for it$ ealtooQ fltheriea. — MO ford Khtcii U one of the grudoi 
natural harboum in the worlJ.— In the Brbtol Chan&ci the tide ruehet up tlieeelwu 7 of the 
8evem as bore.** At ChejAstow It rlaee 45 ft. ThU ie higher than in other pari of 
Europe. 

(ii) St. Bees Head la a eontiuuation of the CumberUnd 3fouiitaioa. Oreot Oraie*a Head (973 ft.) 
Is the loftiest point on the coast of Enghtnd and Wales, l^md's End ia an abrupt mass of 
grroilU rock. 


6. The Eastern Coast. — The East Coast has a regular line, broken 
only by the estuaries of rivers ; and its shores, which consist chiefly 
of gravel, clay, and sand, are low and monotonous. It has four river 
openings, •which increase in size as we go south. 

(i) These opeoing.^ or inlets arc: The mouth of the Tcea; the Hninber; the Waah; 
and the mouth of the Thames. 

(ii) The chief headlands are: FUmborongh Head; Spurn Point; Bojutaotoa Point; 
Lewettoft Neai ; the Naze ; and the North Foreland. 


(I) The Hniul>er in the estuary of the Yorkshire Ooee and the Trent; and ie Darignble for the 
largest vesAeU up to HuU.— The Wa.sh Utoo ebaiiow for navigation : it is useless for shipping 
—The Uouth of the Thauies Is the most important Uarliour In England. 

(ii) FUtuborough Head (the ** Head of the Flame HiU'* — so called troxn Uie beaeon'fircs lighted 
on it) is the end of a scries of white ebrOk cUlfs.— Hun.sLonton Point is tiio end of the 
&uit Anglian Heights.— A’eM and AofC are different forms of the word nose. We find tbe 
aAiiio word in J/unQftusn^ Cailhfuss, and the Sau in Norway. Lowestoft Ness ie the most 
easterly point In England. 


7. The Southern Coast. — The South Coast of England combines the 
peculiarities of the Eastern and the Western Coasts. That half which 
lies to the east of the Isle of Wight is a low clay shore, broken here 
and there by chalk cliffs ; the lialf to the west is high and bold, 
composed of old and hard rocks. The two harbours behind the Isle 
of Wight are among the best in England. 

(i) The chief inlets (which arc small) are : Pertmeuth Harbour aud Southampton 
Water ; Weymouth Bay ; Torbay ; Plymouth Sound ; Falmouth Barbour ; and Mout'i Boy. 
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(ii) The chief headlands are : the South Foreland ; Donge&eu ; Beacby Head ; SeUaa 

% 

BUI ; Sto Albaoi Head ; Fortland BUI ; Start Point ; and the Lizard. 

PoH«motith H:vrboiir U <otD{>letelr laoUlocked, and forma a ma^iAeeni port.— Plymottib 
Sound ia proUctod bT an arlilicLal braakwaUr a mile long, and i% one of tho great naral 
•Utiona of Bntain.— Honnt'a Bay melvea Ita name from St. MicbaaVa Mount— a conical rodr 
about 400 jarda bom the chore. ^ 

(U| Ihugenesa Danger B’eua’*) M a low cUy apit— Beaebjr Head Is a chalk dllT. — Start maana 
toil ; and we have tbe tame word in rcdatorl. It le the toil of England.'*— LUard Point 
(the moct toutherlj in England) and Land's End (the moot weeterlr) are two abrupt 
one of IgucoUA, auU tbe other ol granUe, roclu 


8. Islands and Straits. — The larger islands of England lie off the 
west and south coasts. These are : the Isle of Man ; Anglesea ; and 
the ScIHy Isles, in the west ; the Isle of Wight, in the south. Off the 
coast of Northumberland lie Holy Island and the Fame Islands. — Tho 
most important straits are the Straits of Dover in the east ; the Spit- 
head and Solent— east and west of the Isle of Wight — in the south ; 
and the Menal Straits — between Anglesea and the mainland — in the 
west 


(i) Tbe smaller islands are : (a) East : Coquet ; Sbeppejr (in the estuar7 of the 
Tbames); and Thanet— the two lost now joined with tbe mainland, (k) West : Walntj 
(off tbe coast of Lancashire); Holy liUnd (next Anglesea; but only an isiaua at ajgn 
tide) ; and Lnndy Island (at tbe mouth of the Bristol Channel). 


(ii) On the east coast, too, we have Tannonth Boadi and the Bowni, whore sailing* 
ships lie waiting for a fair wind. 




|i) The Ulu of Mau ttAiidi mtdwsf butweeu tho three countries. It is ruled bj the House tf 
Keya** It has Taluable leac; mines, Tbe highest i>olnt is 5H4</eU(2(K4 The word 
, Analuea xusani Strait Island.” Ea orty is a Kom word meaning igtond; ami we find 
^ it in Chtlua, BaiUrsta, AOuXnsy. etc.^The SoiUy Isles are a group of 145 isleu» 

1 of which e are inhaMted. They send early Tegetobles to London.— The Isle of Wight U 
I eaUed the Oarden of England." It is one of the lorellest places la the worlA 


(U) Hoods are places la the sea where ships can nde In safety Tbe Downs Ue between the Good. 

wtn Sando and the cn<ut of Kent, and are the largest natural harbeur of yelhge " la the 
world. Hundreds of vessels may be seen there at one time. 


(Ul) The "Channel Islands." Joney, Quemsey. Alderney, and Sark (Jeney U the largest) belong 
geographically to Prance; bat have been In our hands since 106S. Tho three Ant are 
ceUbratod for a rory fine and beautiful breed of eowa 


9. Th6 Build of England. — The build of England and Wales is some- 
what difficult to understand at first. The elevated regions lie mostly 

in the west ; the low plains in the east. A line of mountains, called 

F 
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the Pennine Range (which is the backbone of England), starts from 
the Cheviot Hills, and runs due south as far as Derbyshire. From 
this county, England is almost entirely a plain, traversed by ranges 
of low hills, those in the south— the North Downs and the South 
Downs— being at right angles to the main axis of elevation. In the 
extreme west we find three sets of highlands rising up : the Cum- 
brian Group of Jlountains ; the Welsh (or Cambrian) Mountains ; and 
the Devonlan-Comish Highlands. East and south of the Pennine 
Range is the Great Plain of England,— a broad expanse which is in 
reality a continuation of the Great European Plain. West of the 
Pennine Range— between it and the Welsh Mountains— there is also 
a narrow plain, which stretches between the Irish Sea and the Bristol 
Channel. England-and- Wales is thus made up of (a) a long range ; 
(b) a group of mountains ; (c) the mountain-land of Wales ; (d) a 
highland in the far south ; (e) a long and broad plain on the east, 
and (/) a narrow plain on the west. 

(J) The Waterihed of EngUnd rung south, along the Pennine Range ; goes still 
further south in a very irregular line, when— a little south of the Cotswold Hills— it 
deflects on the right to the North Foreland, and. on the left, to the Land’s End. 
Tlius it has the remarkable shape of a T turned upside down : thus ±. 

(ii) The Eastern Slope of England is the broader and more gradual ; hence its rivers 
are better fitted for navigation ; and the plains in it are more fertile. The Western 
Slope is shorter and more rapid ; and its climate is also much more rainy. 

(iii) The plains of England, except in a few cases, are not flat, but have a gently 
rolling surface. 


10. Moimtaln-Systems. — The mountains of England lie in four dis- 
tinct groups : the Pennine Range ; the Ctimbrian Mountains ; the 
Welsh (or Cambrian) Mountains ; and tlie Highlands of Devon and 
Cornwall. 


The Cheviot Uilli are also partly lu Kuyland. CheriotTop 1267« ft.) Is la NertbumberUad. 

(i) The Penalae Range (s really a large table-land (about 200 miles long), composed 
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of moors aod masses of hills of an average heigh t.of from 1000 to 2000 ft* Creii Fell 
(2892 ft.)— Fell is derived from the Norse word “fjeld/* which means bilUide^is Its 
culminating point. South of the Peak, in Derbyshire, the range dies down into the 
Central Plain of England* It forms nearly the boundary lino between the six 
northern counties; and the trafhe between England and Scotland runs to the west 
and to the east of this range* The Midland Railway crosses the head of it between 
Carlisle and Settle. 


Oth«r blgb peakf in it ire Mlekl« FeW, Whemtide, lusleboroitfh (^FUmo Height), ftad 
Pc&T*S<>at (or Pcuaigaat). 


(ii) *rbd Cambrian Group lies west of the Pennine Chain, with which it id connected 
by a spur of high moorlands running out from Wliemside. The mountains stand in 
three counties, Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Lancashire — in the lovely and 
picturesque district of The Lakes," and near the coast of the Irish Sea. The highest 
peak is Scafell (8208 ft), which is the loftiest mountain in England* 

other high peakj are HelTeUm. Skiddav, PairfleM (^Par feU. or **iIUl of ftboop"), Saddle 
Back, Conistoa Old Xian, etc. 


(iil) The Welih Uoimtaliui (or Cambrian Sjetem) lie between tlie Valleys of the Dee 
and Severn and the Irish Sea. They contain many mountain-ranges, of which the 
Snowdon Baage and the FUniimmoa Kango are the best known. The whole district la 
remarkable for ^Hhe great beauty of ita glens and raountain-gorges, and the abundance 
of its tarns and running waters.** The highest peak is Bnowdoa (3570 ft.), which is the 
highest mountain in South Britain. 

Other high peek! m Cader Idrli (-Chair of Arthur or Arthur'# Beat"), Pllalimaon, and 
Brecknock Beacon. 


(Iv) The H l ghlMi d* of Devon and CornwnU lie in the great south-western peninsula of 
Bngland, They arc separated from tho low uplands of Southern England by the 
7alley of the Parret and the Vole of Taunton. Yei Tor (2040 ft.) on Dartmoor, is 
the highest point in Devonshire; Brown WUiy (1308 ft.) Is the highest peak in 
Cornwall. 


OUur hl^ point, m. CewMod Beuon on Dartmoor ; and Dnnkerzy Beaton on Eaaoor (but 
inSemerMt). ' 


XT) There are in England many other ranges of hills which it U useful for us to 
know something about. Almost all are below a thousand feet above the sea-leveL 
®iey ate of two kinds : OoUtlo or Umuion* Baasoi and Chalk Basfoa. The chief Oolitic 
Bange which runs from near Bristol to the Humber (and reappears in Yorkshire), 
forms the eastern bonndary of tho manufacturing districts. To the west and north* 
west of it, Ue all the manufacturing centres of England ; to the east and south-east, 
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districts that aro (with the single exception of London) entirely agricnltural and 
pastoral. They may be best set forth in a tabular form 

f 


Oolitic Ranges. 

Position. 

Cotawold., 

Gloucestershire — They part the Severn 


and the Thames Valley. 

Edge HUlfl 

Warwickshire, on the borders of Oxford- 


shire. 

Mendlp Eille, 

North-west of Somersetshire. 

Vorkshire Moore, ..... 

— — 

North of Yorkshire, west of Whitby. 

Chalk Ranges. 

Position. 

Llncolnahlre Wolds* «... 

Id the east of Lincolnshire. 

Yorkshire Wolds, 

East Riding. 

Dorset Heights, ♦ * . • 

Dorsetshire. 

SoUibary Plain, « . . . . 

Wiltshire, 

Uorlborough Downs, . . 

Wiltshire. 

ChUtem HUli, 

Oxfordshire. 

East Anglian Heights, . . . . , 

From the Chiltero Hills to the Wash. 

1 

Oog Uogog Hills, 

Cambridgeshire. 

Hampshire Downs, .... 

Hampshire. 

Inkpen Beacon, ..... 

Wiltshire. 

North Downs, ..... 

Hampshire, Surrey, and Kent. 

South Downs, ..... 

Hampshire and Sussex. 


(1) The word ooliii« meiin* from tbe Ortisk ao egg, and a etone. Tbo lime* 

ilone of which these raiiges are composed Is made up of wuUituJes of titUo round cgg'like 
particles. (U) The Cotswolds haeetbelr steep escarpment towards the Severm (Ul) The 
Yorkshire Uoorsare the wildest part orEasUni England. (lv| The North and South Downs 
branch off, forkwise, from tbs Hamiuhlre Downs. The Mendip Hills, in Somerset, are 
famous for their lead mines, (t 1) Other weJl*ktiowii hills are the Cleo Hills, In Shropshire; 
the *Wr«kln, a soUtary cone, also In Shropshire; the Halrem nilli, in Worcester and 
Herefordshire ; Clent Hills, in Worcestershire ; and the Quantock Hills in Soiusrset, 

11. Plateaus. —England does not possess table-lands like those of 
France or Southern Germany, still less like those of Spain or Arabia. 
But parts of the Pennine Range, Dartmoor and Exmoor in Devonshire, 
are all real table-lands. 

(i) Where Mickle Fcll» Whemside, and Ingleborough rise up, the Pennine Range is a 
table-landdO miles wide. 

(li) Dartmoor is a tableland of moor between 1000 and 2000 ft. lugh. Ex&oor is a 
treeless table-land cleft by wooded ravines. Its elevation is about 1000 ft 

12. Plains. — England may be fairly described as, on the whole, a 
country of low plains, two- thirds of area being lowland. The 
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three largest plains are : the Eastern Plain ; the Central Plain ; and 
the Western Plain. 

(i) The £act«rn P1 a 1& is agaia sub-divided into the Plain of York ; the Fan District ; 
and the Plain of the three Eastern CounUei. The Plain of York Is the lower valley of 
the Yorkshire Ouse, and is extremely level. The Fen District is the most low-lying 
region in England. It was once a district of marsh, bog, and fen ; but most of it has 
been drained, and is now good corn-land. The Eastern Counties are rolling country, 
which becomes more and more level as we go to the south, where it ends in the wide 
clay flats of Essex. 

(ii) The Central or Midland Plain is a low plateaa, which includes most of 
Leicester, Derby, Stafford, and Warwickshire. 

(Hi) The Western Plain extends IVom the base of the Westmoreland Hills on to the 
basin of the Severn, from which it is separated only hya low watershed. 

(iv) The other smaller plains are : the Plain of Carlisle, round the bead of the 
Solway Firth ; the Plain of the Severn ; the Hampshire Plain, between the chalk hills 
of Dorset, Hampshire, and Sussex, and the sea; the Weald of Bnisex, between the 
North and the South Downs. 

13. Rivers. — The higher mountains of England rise in the west of 
the country ; and, though the watershed of a country does not 
always coincide with the line of highest elevation, yet the watershed 
of England is much nearer to the west than to the east coast. Hence 
the long and gentle slope of the country is that towards the North 
Sea ; the short and abrupt slope goes down to the Irish Sea. There 
is also a short slope to the south. These three slopes naturally divide 
the rivers of England into three classes : the Eastern, the Western, 
and the Sontbem Rivers. The largest rivers are the Eastern — those 
which belong to the North Sea drainage. 

(1) The watershed between the basins of the Mersey and the Trent Is 25 miles from 
the tidal waters of the Mersey, and five times that distance from the tidal waters of 
the Humber 

(ii) As there is much more rain on the western slopes of England, the western 
riyers contribute much more water to the sea than the Eastern* 

14 The Eastern Rivers.— The chief rivers of the Eastern slope are 
the Tyne, the Wear, the Humber, and the Thames. They are all that 
great commercial rivers ought to be — slow in current j with broad 
mouths } with high tides ; and without bars. 

(l) The Tj^e (7S miles), though so short, is » sreat commereisl and industrial 
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river. It rises In two streams-the North Tyno from the Cheviots, the Sooth fj>e 
from Crossfell. They unite a little above Hexham ; and then the nnited stream 
flows eastwards between Newcastle and Gateshead, and across the great coal-field 
of Northumberland. It falls into the sea between Tynemouth and South Shields 

(ii) Tl.e Wear (65 miles) is a great shipping river. The busy port of Sunderland 
stands at its mouth. 

(Ill) The Humber is the great sea-rlver or estnary into which the Yorkshire Ouee 
from the north, and the Trent from the south, empty their waters. The Ooso (150 
miles) is made up of five tributaries from tbe west, one from the south, and one from the 
east The five from the west, spread out “like the five fingers of a hand,” are the 
Swale, the Ure, the Nidd, the Wharfe, and the Aire (with the Calder), which rise in 
lonely valleys along the Pennine Chain. The Derwent, the eastern tributary, comes 
from the Yorkshire Moors. The Ouse flows through the Vale of York, which is about 
60 miles wide, and is the largest vale in England. Tliere is also no river in England 
which has so many large and wealthy towns in its basin as the Yorkshire Ouse.— The 
Trent (180 miles) rises in the southern end of the Pennine Chain. It flows across tbe 
Btafi'ordshire coal-field, through the Central Plain, and then through the Eastern 

Plain into the Humbor. 
Its chief tributaries are the 
Derwent, Soar, Tame, Dove, 
and Sow, fbe Trent itself 
is navigalde for barges up 
to the brewing town of 
BurtoO'On- Trent. The Trent 
basin is a very industrial 
district ; ii contains pot* 
tery^works, ironworks, coal* 
mines, breweries, and many 
niTTR ncxBEs. kinds of foctories. — The 

basin of tbe number is the largest in England. It cot'taiQS 9550 square 
that is, about one^sixth of the whole country. 

(iv) The Thamef (215 miles), though much the most important, is only the second 
longest river in England. It is the water-way across southern, as the Trent is the 
water-way across central, England. It rises in the Cotswold Hills, about three miles 
from Cheltenham, and only nine miles from the tidal waters of the Severn, The two 
rivers are connected by a canal. Its chief tributaries are : on the right, the Kennet, 
Wey, Mole, Dareut, and Medway ; on the left, the Cherwell, Thame, Colne, Brent, 
Lea, and Boding. It is navigable for the largest ships that Boat to near London 
Bridge, and for small boate to Lechlade, about ICO miles from the sea. On its banks 
stand many lovely cities and towns— Oxford, Windsor, Richmond, etc. 

The nnAUer river* of tlie BUpe «re ; the which (omu tbe boundAiy between Durham 

and Torkthlre.— The WrmaM, WoXiOCD, Nis, and Orkat Ouse, which all enter the Wasn 
by slow And winding — The Yaae< which enUrt the sea at Yarmouth), the Oawxtt, the 

Sroua of the Couve (on which Colcheeter staadj), and the Cbelukr, all rise In the 

East Anglian IlelEbts and fell inte tbe Xorth 6ea.^The 8TOun of Eent rieee In the Wealdea 
Helf bti end CsUs into tbe Btreits ef Dover. 
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15. The Western Rivers. — The three most important rivers of the 
western slope are the Mersey, the Bristol Avon, ami the Severn. 

(i) The MeTi«y(68 miles) is a very short and insignificant stream; but its broad 
and deep estuary (the “ Liverpool Channel ”) is one of the greatest harbours in the 
world. Its two main tributaries arc the Irwell (on which Manchester stands), and 
the Weaver, which flows through the .salt-cellar ” of Cheshire.—*' Tito Mersey is the 
geographical centre of Great Britain and Ireland/* 

(ii) The Brtttol Avon (7d miles), which is also called the Lower Avon, is only navig- 
able when the tide is full. 

(iii) The Severn (240 miles) rises on the slope of the Plinliinmon Range, and falls into 
the Bristol ChanncL The tide rises higher in the Severn than in any other harbour 
In Europe. It is navigable as far as Welshpool (an Montgomery) ; and steamers go up 
to Gloucester.^ Its chief tributaries are the Teme and the Upper (or Stratford) Avon. 
The •‘boro*' of the Severn— the rushing up of the foain-crested springtide wave— 
is well known. 

The riren of iht Slope aro : the Eor-v, which flows from CfOMf<U, through a 

toMt loTely Anil weU-woodeU A-Alley. Into the SoIwaj below CArlUlc : the hvitt, which flow* 
Into the couth of ^oroeuubc Bny, Alter pwlng hcaiCAsXcr (-*LunecncUr); Ibo UrniiLr, on 
which *• Proud Precton" ctoodc; the Peelon which Chccter ctAsdih which fiowi tbrougli 
BaIa 1^0, and enUrc th« Irlcb Sea byaCliAnnel now largclv cSlUd up ; andtholoroly 
winding Wti:* which Hjw* nenr the Sctctu on FllnUmmon, and cuten lU ectuAiy. Tbo 
Usa, Tavk, Towt, and Teutt, are fciuouc Welsh rtverc. 


16. The Southern Rivers. — The rivers which fall down the southern 
slope of England arc short, shallow, and of little value to commerce. 
The most important is the Tamar : and next to it come the Exe and 
the Avon of Salisbury. 

(i) The Tamar (45 miles) rises in the northern slopes of Dartmoor, forms the 
boundary between Devon and Cornwall, and falls into Plymouth Sound. 

(11) Tlie Ex 6 (55 miles) rises in Ermoor, flows right across the peninsula, past Exeter 
(sExecaster), and enters the English Channel at Exmoutb. 

(ill) The Avon of Salisbury flows across Salisbury Plain, and enters the soa at 
Christchurch. 

The etui amalter rlTcrv of ibe Soutbem Slope are : the FaL foa which Palmoutb etaade) ; the 
Dart (wlUi Uartmouib) ; the Tuok (with Tel^mouth) ; ihe Srona of Doreot ; the Itcxiv 
( which flowA into Southampton Water) ; the Aror (oq which Aruadel etaude) ; the Sussex 
O cta; and the ItoroER. which fon&e the boundary between Suascx and Kc&t. 


17. lakes. — The Lakes of England lie almost wholly in the “Lake 
District” — a mountainous region in the north-west of the country. 
All of them, seven in number, lie round the central mountain-mass of 
Helvellyn, from which they radiate like the spokes of a wheel. They 

t Via tho Bkrselxy Snir-CAXAU 
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are : Windermere ; UUeswater ; Thirlmere ; Derwentwater ; Butter- 
mere ; Wastwater ; and Coniston Water. 

(i) Windennere (H miles long), which poinU to the sooth, is the longest, largest, 
and most beautiful. It is called the “Queen of the Lakes," It lies between Lan- 
cashireand Westmoreland. Its greatest depth is 40 fathoms. The northern end is 
smroonded by some of the grandest and most picturesqoe peaks and masses of the 
Lake District. It sends the river Leven into Morecambe Bay. 

(ii) mieiwater, between Westmoreland and Cumberland is the second largest of 
the lakes. At its head towers nelvellj-n. 

(iii) Derwentwater is also a lovely lake, and lies at the foot of Skiddaw. 

(iv) Thirlmere, a beautiful and very clear lake, supplies Manchester with drinking 
water.— Ccnlaton Water lies at the foot of Coniston Old Man. Waetwater lies highest 
up among the mountains, and is also the deejiest of all the lakes. 

(v) Grasmere and RydaJ Water are lovely lakes, imperi.shably connected with our 
English Literature. Tlie names of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, De Quincey, 
Hartley Coleridge, and others, are linked with these scenes. 

(vi) Lake Bala i.s a beautiful lake in Xorth Wales. It is the largest in the country ; 
and the Dee flows out of it. 

18. Minerals. — The most important minerals found in England are 
coal and iron ; and these are the chief sources of the wealth of the 

country'. Copper, lead, 
zinc, and tin ; salt, mar- 
ble, building-stone, and 
slate are also found in 
considerable quantities. 
A line from Exmouth to 
the "Wa-sh marks the 
southern boundary of 
the Mineral Districts. 

(i) The chief coal-fields of 
England are: (1) the Northom- 
herUnd and Ihirham Coal-fleldi 
wliich lies between Wark worth 
and Darlington; (2) the Tork- 
thlre and Derbythire Coal-field^ 
between Leeds and Derby ; 
(3) the LaacaAlilre Coal-field, 
between the Ribble and the 
Mersey ; (4) the North fitailord- 
iLire Coal-field, in the Potteries District; (5) the fieath Btaffordshlre Coal-field| in the 
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WolTerhampton Iron District ; (0.) the Bristol Coal-field ; (7) the Bonth Wales Coal-field, 
between Pontypool (in Monmouth) and St Bride’s Bay : and (8) the Cumberland Coal- 
field in the north-west of Englaii.l. The first-mentioned is the largest and richest 
Nearly 230 million tons of coal were raised in England and IVales in 1920; and tho 
value of this total was about £314,000,000. 

(ii) England is the greatest inijiing country in the world. Her .“Black Indies" 
have been a greater source of wealth to her than the possession of Mexico or of 
California. Her coal-fields have an area of over 12,000 square miles— twice tho size of 
Yorkshire. 

(iii) Iron is found in many of the coal-fields, esi>pcial!y in those of Staffordshire and 
Yorkshire, and to a smaller extent in Wales. Tho Cleveland District, south of tho 
Tees, produces excellent iron. Brown iron-orc is found in Lincolnshire and North- 
amptonshire ; and red iron-ore in the Fnmess District, in the north-west of Lancashire, 
near the Lakes. 

Pv) Lead is mined in Cumberland and Wcsttnoreland ; in Durham and Derbyshire ; la 
Shropshire and Wales ; and in the Isle of Man. Zinc chiefly in Cumberland, Waloa 
and in the Isle of Man. 

(v) Copper is found chiefly in Cornwall and Devon; tin entirely in these two 
counties. The copper from Spain and South America has so lowered tho price, that 
most of the Cornish mines have been abandoned. 

(vi) Salt is found chiefly in Clieshire in the valley of the Weaver — “ the salt-cellar of 
England,” and In Durham and W’orcestershlrc. It Is ubtained by pumping up tho 
brine. There are also thick beds of rock-salt mined in Cheshire and Lancashire. 

(vii) Boildiag-ftoao is found chiefly in the northern counties of England. But the 
Isle of Portland, in Dorset, produces the best freestone for building. 

(vili) Slate is extensively quarrie*' in Wales (where tho grey-green kind, which com- 
mands the highest price, i produced), and in Cumberland and Westmoreland. 

19. Climate. — England stimds in the northern part of the Temperate 
Zone ; it has therefore a cool-temperate climate. It stands in the 
sea ; and has therefore an Insular climate — that is, one which is 
both mild and moist. The west coast is, on the whole, warmer and 
moister than the east coast. The temperature decreases with the 
latitude in summer ; but, in winter, many districts in the north are 
quite as warm as London. It is the presence of the Sea that gives 
us our warmer climate, and also most of our supplies of rain. 

(i) Qondiiifttt is a stroDg cbaracUristic of the English climate* It may rain any 
day ; It sometimes rains every day. 

(U) If latitude were the sole, or even the chiefi doterminiDg cause of climate^ we 
should have the cold of X^abrador^ which lies between 50* and 60* ; and London would 
have the winter of Nain in Labrador. 

(iii) The mean temperature of London is the same as that of Kieff (iu the south of 
EussU); but Kieff has a very much colder winter and a much hotter summer^ and 
^thui the two extremes couie to the same average as the two meana. * 
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(iv) The isotherm of January (40* FahrenheitX goes round the whole island ; and It 
is as warm— sometimes warmer— on the Moray Firth as it is in Kent or Surrey* 

(v) The rainiest county is Caaberl&Dd: the driest, Caabrldge. At Seathwaite, in 
the Cumbrian Group, as much as ISO inches or IS ft. of rain has been known to fail 
tu a year ; at Cambridge, the average is 20 in. 

(vi) The fig and the grape ripen in the open air in the south of England ; the 
myrtle and arbutus can stand the winter of Devonshire and the Isle of Wight. 

(vii) The Atlantic coasts are kept comparatively cool in summer, and warm in 
winter, by the south*west breezes which blow, two days out of every three, from the 
Gulf Stream. The south-east of England, being close to the Continent, partakes more 
of continental extremes ; it is two or tliree degrees w’armer in summer, and colder in 
winter, than the west. 

(viii) ** The westerly winds, which preponderate throughout the year, and more 
especially in summer and autumn, carry with them the warmth and the moisture of 
the Atlantic." 

20. Vegetation. — England belongs to the belt of deciduous trees ; 
Scotland to the belt of pine-woods. The only two native trees that 
still exist in England are the yew and the Scotch 6r ; all the others 
have been introduced by man. The oak, beech, and elm are common 
in most parts of England ; the ash, birch, chestnut, hazel, aspen, 
poplar, willow, and maple, are also well-known trees. The hawthorn 
hedge thrives in our moderate climate, and is a familiar charac- 
teristic of our landscape. On the whole, the vegetation is that of 
the same latitude on the Continent ; only England lies beyond the 
limit of the vine. 

(i) Tlie English oak is the typical tree. It is a striking feature in the landscape; 
it used to be the naval defence of our shores: and it is said to represent the 
English character. 

(ii) The forests still existing in England arc: the Hew Forest in Ilatnpshirc; the 
Dean Forest in Glonoestcrshire ; Windsor Forest in Dorks ; and Sherwood Forest in Notts. 

(ill) The limit of the vine on thn Continent is 62*— half a degree north of London. 
Cut the climate of England has been gradually cooling down during the last few 
hundred years. At Hatfield (Lord Salisbury's house), near Loudon, the gardens used 
(in the I7th century) to grow 1400 standard vines in the open air ; there is now not 
one. Many towns in the south have the word ** Vineyard " as the name of a suburb; 
but no vines grow there now (except on a southern wall or under glass). 

21. Animals. — Tim destruction of the forests and the spread of 
tillage have led to the disappearance of most of our wild animals. 
The bear, wolf, boar, and beaver of Old England are no longer to be 
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seen. The wild animals are not large : the best known are the 
badger, the otter, the rabbit, the squirrel, the hedgehog, and the 
weaseL The deer, the hare, and the fox would probably bo rooted 
out quickly, if they were not preserved. The seal sometimes visits 
our northern shores. The domestic animals are among the best and 
strongest of their kind. 

(i) The brown bear had disappeared from Eoglaud before the Kormati Conquest. 

(li) The last wolf is said to have been killed in 1710. 

(iii) The beaver is said to have become extinct about the time of Richard l. (1157-90> 

. It is now rare even in Central Europe. 

(iv) The beaver is coturaemorated in tlie name of Beverley and Nant Frangon 
(s Beaver 3 Dale). 

22. InhabltantB. — The people of England — Angles, Engles, or 
English — belong to the Teutonic stock of the Aryan or Indo- 
European family j the people of Wales and Cornwall to the 
Celtic. In the east there is much Scandinavian blood ; in the west, 
a good deal of Celtic. With the Conquest, a strong strain of Nor- 
man-French was introduced into the country. In spite of all these 
mixtures, the Englishman is and remains a Northern Teuton. 

Tbd ar ia Aryan U the aume m ar arable. Henoe Aj7v» ** mMni orlfiaAllf the UUls| 

tactr 

0) The belong to the Low-Oennan branch of the Teutonic race. Loy> 

Germany is that part which lies north of the southern table^laiids ; and along the 
lower courses of the rivers. 

(ii) The Welsh belong to the Cymric branch of the Celtic race. The Celts were 
gradually and surely edged off to the west— to Wales, Cornwall, etc.— by the steady 
pressure of the Angles, Saxons, and Jutes. 

(iii) *^Tbe Danish element is strongly represented in the fifteen counties^ from 
Hertford to Durham, which was formerly known as the district of the Danelagh.** 

23. Population and Fopulousness. — The population of England and 
Wales amounted (in 1921) to over 37,000,000 ; of which total two 
millions belong to Wales. This gives an average of nearly 649 
persons to each square mile ; and England is thus the most densely 
populated country in Europe, with the exception of Saxony and 
Belgium. The prevailing tendency at present is to the rapid increase 
of the urban population. 

(i) In 1801, the population was under 9,000,000; in 1851, it had doubled itsolf; 
and in 1921 It doubled itself again— the act\ul figures being 37,885,242. 
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(ii) More than throe-fourths of tho people live ia towns. London alone contains 
more than oue-fiflh of the whole population. 

(Hi) The two most thicklj peopled towns are Liverpool and Manchester. 


24. Industries.— England is a commercial and manufacturing 
nation : agriculture has been for the last hundred years gradually 
receding into tlie background. The change from an agricultural 
condition to one of trade and manufactures is due to tho discovery of 
the vast supplies of coal, and to the application of coal to the cheap 
production of steam-power. This has made England the workshop 
and market of the world, and her ships the ocean-carriers for herself 
and many other nations. 

25. Manufactures, — The two greatest manufactures of England are 
textiles and hardwares. The three staples are cotton ; wool ; and 
iron. Cotton is the most important of all the English manufactures. 


(i) The textile industry has flourished owing to proximity of coal for fuel and iron 
for machiiiery-iiinking, good purts for the import of raw materials, and (in the case 
of cotton) the damp climate of the west^ which is an aid to spinning. 

(ii) South Lancoihlre is the chief seat of the cotton maDufocturc. Manchester is the 

cotton capital ; 
Liverpool the 
cotton i>ort. In 
the square form- 
ed by Preston 
and Burnley, 
Liverpool and 
Manchester, 
stand many 
towns all more 
or less engaged 
in cotton-spin- 
ning and cot ton -weaving. The English cotton-mills contain as many spindles 

and powerdooms os those of all the rest of the world combined/’ The other towns 
engaged in the cotton-znanufocture are Preiton, Bumiof, Blachbom, Bolton, Bniy, Aahton, 
Stockport, Oldham, and many smaller ones. 

(iii) The West Biding of Yorkshire is the chief seat of the wooUen manufacture. The 
two principal centres are Leeds and Bradford. The other towns engaged in it are 
HaHfax, Eaddendold, Wakefield, Dewtborj, Bamiley, etc. 


(u) South Lancaihlre is the chief seat of the cotton manufacture. 



THE COTTON AND THK WOOLLEN DlSTBfCTS 

OF ENGLAND. 
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(!▼) BoQth SUfoMihire, with portions of tho tliree counties which touch it on the 
south, is the chief seat of the Iron niajiufacturc. BimLo^hom is its centre and capital. 
^Sheffield produces most and the best cutler)’ ; and there arc also large manufactures 
both of iron and steel at Newcastle and at Middles boro ugh, in the Cleveland District. 

The tAiaor lAUu.stH#9 Engl&nd mre Almost eountleiui. Some of them : PoTTeHY, lQ North 
SUllordshiro ; Silk, Id hl.'mchciWr. Perhf ami Oivviitry ; anJ Lack Id LeleeiUr i 

Lace is Nottingham i m Lc^Ui; i>A)>«r. gbuA» waUhes^ clocke, <ie., In many other 

to>rDs. 

26. Commerce. — Great Britain holds the first place among the nations 
for manufactures ; and she also holds this position with regard to com- 
merce. Her exports and imports are much greater than those of any 
other country ; and the annual grand total of both amounted in 1921 
to £1,895,816,909. Tho six chief articles of import are : grain; raw 
cotton ; wool ; meats ; metals ; and 
timber. The six chief articles of 
export are: cotton goods; woollens; 

Iron in all forms ; macblnery ; coal ; 
and linen manufactures. 

(i) ‘*The British Isles are rich in deep 
and spacious liarbours.’* It is also worth 
noticing that these liarbours lie almost 
opposite each other ; and that tho land at 
these points contracts almost to the narrow- 
ness of an isthmus. 

(li) “England, besides, enjoys the advan- 
tage of higher tides than most other coun- 
tries, which enables vessets of considerable 
burden to penetrate almost to tho heart of 
the country." 

(iii) “The English liave become the ocean- 
carriers of the entire world.” 

(iv) “ Back to England as to a conimoD 
fooDtainhcad flows tho might, the fulness, 

Mid the wealth, of her thousandfold rcla* 
tiona with the world/'— R ittek. 

oaEAT nniTAiN. 

27 Great Cities. — England is the home of great cities and large 
towns. Her ancient agricultural wealth, her modern mineral wealth, 
her colossal industries and unresting enterprise, hep world-wide com- 
»Mce,— all have contributed to build great cities and to bring workers 
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together in iniinonse numbers. There are in England 46 towns with 
a population of over 100,000 inhabitants. Of these, 12 contain more 
than 250,000 ; and of these again, 6 contain more than 400,000 
By far the largest city in England is the capital ; and LONDON is not 
only the largest city in England, it is by far the largest on the face of 
the globe. The population of London is now 7,476,168 within the 
Metropolitan and City Police districts. 

LONDON (7476>l»tho larj'cst, wealtliiest^ and most populous city iu tho world. It 
stADda in four counties — Middlesex, Surrey, Kent, and Essex. It is a province of 
houses— a forest of human beinys. It is a great agricultural market, a cluster of 
lai^e manufacturing towms, an enonnous railway centre, a great maritime port, the 
central city of commerce for the entire globe, the banking-city (the money market) 
of the whole commercial world, the legal capital of England, and a great pleasure- 
city in addition to all these. All the roads and railways of England converge upon 
it ; all the water-ways of the globe — all the great lines of navigation lead to it ; 
it stands oi>posite Europe ; but its trade-dealings are with Asia, Africa, the two 
Americas, as well as with the continent to which it longs. It is about fifteen miles 
long by ten broad. A house rises out of the ground every hour of the day and night; 
a village of more than 300 persons is added to its population every day ; by its growth 
it swallows up new villages and smaller to\^a^hjpsas it grows; and a town as large 
as Brighton is added every year witliout the addition being noticed. It is an “ ocean 
of bricks and mortar.'^ Its houses, if placed end to end, would stretch across all 
Euro{>e and Asia. It is one of the ugliest cities in the world, and one of the most 
beautiful. The squalor of its lower regions is indescril)able ; the scene from the 
Kensington Gardens Bridge is one of the finest in Europe. It has some of the noblest, 
as well as many of the meanest, buildings in the world. — Its inliabitants come from 
all parts of the globe. It contains more Scotsmen than Edinburgh ; and more Irish' 
men than Dublin.— Its river, the Thames, is sj^aiuied bj' twenty bridges ; and, of these, 
London Brkdob is the most frequented in the world It is daily crossed by at least 
balf-a-mi]Iion persons. The iiuml^cr of persons who come into London by railway 
every day is over a million. It not only contains many wonders; it is itself the 
greatest “ wonder of the world." 

{a) Tbero nearly 300 autboritlce engaged hi the work of public ndniliititretlon In 

Iwiuluii. Auioug them, they represent County Oovcriimeiit (for LnxDoK Cot KTVb City 
Oevcrnineiit (for the City or Lo.*<Don|, and Borough OoTommcDt (for tho Boaouaus »iid 
City or WobTui.HOTxa). 

It) nore li DO poikt from which the whole of LenOon can he eeea at onee. There li no luon liring 
who hoe ever icen oU lie 28.0<X) atreeU. 

(e) London grow* chiefly towarUj the weet — like other great ciUee. The prerolent winds ef 
Europe ore westerly ; and hence It is from this direcUon that the purifying Ureases come. 

Id) Besides a large number of towns, London centains two dties^thoie of London mad WoiL 
minster. It contains more of the history of England than any other English dty. Lenden 
is also the see of a blohop. 

(e) The Port ef London extends from Leaden Bridge to the sea ; and has also a Losge number of 
eery large dooks. It is ths greatest nmsi for eeioniol produse in the wedd. 

(/) ** In be1''^luga ef the highest hleierleoi Intoresi Ivondon cemes second enJy to Kems.'* 
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fPt *^0f oortben c^ptUU Load«ii with Ail iU dnirbMkA U ibt bAOdsAKiMt." 

(b) tiU *i the ^Ua of the m. tbo mlghtx^ cooiroi •ommirtUt, fln t nd Bl, 

poUtic&l« ftocUU. AAil lzit«UeciuAl, of b VBit realm, where £iLsluh 1 a we, Ei^lieh iiutliuUoDe, 
the ikbf uAh lo»pie, ab 4 all tho troaeurei of Enf litb Utorature and fOfern and enrich 
the Uvea and the Totada ef nlUloDa of men. f eneratioa after f,vntr%i\oTi, all over the slobe» 
with A toftrtigtiij that eceni Imperiibable and deetlned never to pikM awaf." 


THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 

Counties. — England and Wales are divided into fifty-two counties 
or shires — England containing forty, and Wales twelve. The largest 
is Yorkshire ; the smallest Rutland. 

(i) Tha four largoataro Yorkshire, LlBCOln, Devon, ani^'orfolk. The four amalleat are Ratlaad, 
Hiddleaex, Huntbigdon, and Bedford. 

(il) Sh(rt U the noun Crom the Old EngUeh verb eeiran, to cut Other worde from ttare 
ihortf icore, aAcer, iAorf» $harp, Bcarp, lArc^f, eAcrd, etc. 

(i) The six Northern Coutlea are I Cunberland and HorthniBborland l Woatznorelaiid 
and Harham ; Laneaahlre and Torkahlro. 

(it) The SIX Weitera Coantlas — are : Cheihiro ; Shropahlro ; Hereford ; Hounonth and 
CloacefUr ; and Bomeraete The first four inarch with Wales. 

(ili) The five EaeUm Coo&tlee— going from north to south— are : Zd&eoln ; Norfolk , 
Suffolk ; Eiiez; and Cambridge, which marches with Norfolk and Suffolk* 

(It) The nine Southern Counties are : Sent ; Surrey and Sussex ; Berkshire and Bam^ 
shire ; Wiltshire and Dorsetshire ; Devon ; and Cornwall. 

(v) The fourteen Midland Counties are : Stafford, Derby, Nottingham ; Worcester, 
Warwick, leicester, and EuUand ; Northampton and Huntingdon ; Oxford and Buckingham 
Ml ddlasox^ Hertford and Bedford. 


L — The Northern Counties. 


1. Noraumi)erland. — This county (which is twice the size of 
Durham) consists of a hilly and moorland district, with arable low- 
lands on the coast. The uplands contain lead-mines ; the lowlands, 
large coal-fields. The largest town is Newcastle ; the county town 
was Alnwick, but county business is now done in the largest town. 


The word means **X^d north of the Humber**; 
ground from the Humber to the Tweed. 


and the old awne ••Northnmbrifc- 
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(i) The largest towns in the county — Hexhaaif Hawca#tle, TTaemonth, Horih Shields 
all stand on the Tyne. 

(ii) Hawcastle (275) is a chief seat of the coahtrade, a great foreign port, and a 

centre of shipbuilding. Tlie Tyne 
from Newcastle to the sea is one of 
the busiest and noisiest regions in the 
world — one unceasing clang and din 
resounds as you go up. ShipbuUd* 
ing yards, factories for machinery, 
chemicals, glass, etc., line the banks 
on both sides. — Berwlck-on -Tweed, 
though on the Scottish side of the 
river, is now a part of Northumber- 
land. ^Hexham is a small town in a 

TiiETYSE DISTRICT.^ busy agricoltuml district — Flodden 

Field, where James iv. of Scotland foil in 1513, is in the north of the county. 

2. Durham. — This county (half the size of Northumberland) con* 
sists of wide moors on the Pennine slope, and a broad arable plain in 
the east. Its coal-field constitutes its chief wealth. It is full of 
busy towns. Sunderland is the largest ; Durham is the county town. 

The word Durfiuyn Is * eomiptloo of -the or iAlAod on the dun or hill. The 

Bleho|> of Durham l.aa name Dcnti.m. 

(i) Sanderlasd (100) is a busy seaport as well as a great shipbuilding place.— Oates* 
head (which is joined to Newcastle by several bridges) and Sooth Shields are the largest 
towns in the north; DarUagton, Btocktoa, and Hartlepool — in the Tees basin — ore the 
busiest and richest towns in the south. 

(ii) Durham, ou the Wear, has one of the noblest Cathedrals in England. It has also 
a University, one of the coUeges of which is in Newcastle. 

3. Yorkshire. — This county, tlie largest and most diversified in 
England, is a country ia itself. It consists of three regions : (i) a 
high upland — the Moors and Wolds — in the east ; (ii) the Vale of 
York in the middle ; and (iii) the picturesque valleys on the Pennine 
slope. — It is also divided into three parts : the North, East, and West 
Ridings. The West Riding is the richest and most populous, for it 
contains a very large coal-field, which is the chief seat of the great 
woollen manufacture of England. Tlie largest town is Sheffield. 



HciiiAn Tirvtur for york vin» RUinlcum; aikI Ihc Arclihliihop niifii* hU nuine 
wu^ nt t\rni thrlihhtj ••r »t)nr<l |Ktrt. The awkwAnltics* of thr •ound of Xorfk 

luA^lethc I/mI (h drop oiT. (3o tlthlu^^troth part : fartUlnY— fourth pArt.) 
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(i) York (S4)» the capital of the county, stands on the Ouse, at the meeting*point of 
the three Ridings. It is one of the most interesting an<l most historic towns in 
England. It was the capital of Roman Britain : it is the scat of one of the two great 
archbishoprics of England ; the first English Parliament mot here under Henry li. 
In 1160; and, in 1644, Fairfax defeated Prince Rupert, not far off, at Marston Moor. 
At Stamford Bridge, a few miles east, Harold defeated Jiis brother Tostig; but the 
long march south lost him tlie Oattle of Hastings. 

(li) The largest towns in the West Riding are : Leedt(4ri8) ; Bradford (265); Baddera* 
fleld(llO): Halifax (101): and WakeSeld. Most of thoiu arc in the Aire Valley ; and all 
are engaged id the woohtrade.^Sheffleld (400), on the Don, in the farthest south, is 
the seat of the cutlery trade. ^Bipoa, in the north, is a small cathedral city. 

(iii) HoU (287), formerly King8ion*on-Elull, in the south of the Bast Elding, is one of 
the great porta of England, and has a large Baltic trade. 

(iv) The largest town in the North Bidmg ioalidui««&orough( 180 ), a busy port, and centre 
of the Cleyeland iron and salt district. Seventy years ago, It was a small unknown 
village. Bcarborough and Whitby, two famous bathing-places, stand ua the coast 
HorthallertoB is famous for the Battle of the Standard in 1138. 

4. Cvunberlaad. — Cumberland is a mountainous county, Trith much 
high pastoral upland. The lovely Eden Vale opens out into a broad 
plain at Carlisle. In the west, on the Irish Sea, is a small but rich 
coal-field. The largest and county-town is Carlisle. 

Cumberland loeont the land a/ ibe oodent for o Ihmlly of CelU o&d thi 

njuDfi hj which the Weleb etiU ^i| ihei&MlTei. 

(0 CwUiK (52), on the Eden, is one of the greatest railway centres in the kingdom. 
The Korth-Westem, Midland, and several other systems meet there. It has a Qne 
cathedral and an old castle. 

(li) Whitehaven is the chief port for the coal-field ; and Woridagten and Karyport also 
export coak Keiwlck (which has a small manufacture of lead-pencils) is a pretty town 
In the heart of the Lake District. 

, 6. Westmoreland. — This county is an. upland pastoral region of 
mountains and hills. There is a little lead in some of the mountains. 
Kendal is the largest town ; Appleby is the county town. 

Th. name- Tr«t Jfoe-r Land. 

Kadal (on the Kent) has some small woollen manufactures. Appleby, In a little 
looud wooded valley, is the smallest county t'>wn in England. 

6. lAncasUre. — This county (which is nearly twice the size of 

Durham) consist of a liilly region (Furness) in the Lake District ; an 

upland region on the western slopes of the Pennine chain • and a 

G 
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broad plain in the south. Its great wealth and populousness are due 
to tlie large coal-field which lies between the Eibble and the Mersey. 
South Lancashire, like the West Riding, is one of the busiest and 
most populous places in England. It is thick with towns, most of 
which are engaged in the cotton manufacture. The two largest towns 
are Liverpool and Manchester. The capital is Lancaster. 

Lft&c&iLire^L&nc4sUnhir«. or the •hire of Lun^ C<uUr, the HomAii camp on the Lune. 

(i) Liverpool (SOS), on tlie Murst^y, is the tliird largest town in England, and now 
tlie second largest 8e«iport, the i>ort of London having the largest tonnage. All the 
great highways of the British Isles converge upon Liverpool ; nearly all the cotton of 
the world finds its way here, and is distributed over England, Scotland, and the 
Continent; and it is the chief emigration port for Europe. The great American 
Linos of Steamers have their headquarters here. The shores of the Mersey are lined 
with the most caj^acious docks for eight miles. It is connected with its Cheshire 
suburb, Birkenhead, by a tunnel under the river. 

(ii) Manchester (730)^ on the inky waters of the Irwell, is the market and business 
centre of the cotton manufacture ; though its factories are now 8urp«as8ed by those in 
the outlying towns. It is the centre of a constellation of cotton towns, such as 
(JldhaxD (14^) urid Rochdale ; CurnUy (100) and Blackburn (120); Prcston(l!7): Bory, Bolton 
(178), and Wigan.— Salford (234), another largo cotton and iron town, makes one town 
with Manchester; and the two together fonn then the serond largest city in England. 

(iii) Barrow dn-romets is the port for the iron ores of the district, and has the largest 
steel manufactures in the kingdom. Eighty years ago, there were only a few huts on 
the site. 

(iv) The Haachetter Ship Canal, from Eastham on the Cheshire side of the Mersey, 
has made Manchester into a seaport for ocean-going vessels. 


II. The Western Counties. 

7. Cbeehire. — This county, which is a little larger than Durham, 
cliiefly consists of a rich pastoral plain, which has long produced 
excellent cheese and butter. The north possesses part of the Lanca- 
shire coal-field ; the south is rich in salt-mines. The largest to>*n is 
BirkenLead ; the county town is Chester. 

Ck^iAfr^aCThestersfiirc, the idiirc of the Chester or castra or asuip 9tauiUita ctmp) of the 
Hottwiiis ou the l>cc. The in.tlii high-road built \>y the Rouiaiio through Britain to the north 
ruu9 l^tween Dorerand Chvetcr. 

(i) Birkenhead (145), on tlic Mersey, is really a suburb of Liverpool, and owes its 
rise to the neighbourhood of that city. It is famous for its docks and its shipbuild- 
ing. Ninety years ago it coutsined only a few bouses. Birkenhead, Middlesborough, 
and Harrow are the three most remarkable instances in England of rapid growth^ 
more like that of American towns. 
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(ii) Ch«t<r(40). on the Dee, is the most singular town in England. It Is sn^ou 

by walls; and in the “Rows" there are curious covered walks. Its caWral. ^ 
castle. Its old and quaint houses, its towers, its picturesque streets, make It unique 
among towns. As in York, there are many old Roman remains. 

(iii) The towns in the north, Stockport (123) SUlybrtdgo. etc., form part of the cotton 
circle • Macclesflold (34) spins and weaves 8ilk.-Bimcom, on the Mersey, lias largo iron 
and chemical works. Herthwlcb. and the other towns ending in wich, are engaged in 

the mining of SAlt 


8. Shropshire. — Shropshire or Salop is a county one-third larger 
than Durham. It is divided into two almost equal parts by the 
Severn. The north-eastern portion forms part of the Central Plain ; 
the south-western is a hUly region, with the characteristics of Wales. 
The largest town, which is also the county town, is Shrewabnry. 

S\rop«Air«U»ion«»edform<>f 5 crobor 5 er« 6 «fc»«. eaUed w>fromUi« lowihreb* Uiat u*ed to 

cover the load. Shrewibur^ I* »l*o * •ofteood form of SerM**biiriff -Scrab-borouf h. 

Shrewtbary ( 31 ) stands on the Severn, not far from the coal-field in the east of the 
county. WolUnctou, Brldgenortb, Coalbrookdale, etc., are all in the coal and iron dis- 
trict. Oawettry, a woollen-manufacturing place, stands in the north-west. 


9. Herefordshire.— This is a pretty agricultural county, almost 
bisected by the Wye. It is the flattest and richest of the western 
coimties. The rich red soil produces excellent hops and apples. 
The county town, which is also the largest town, is Hereford. 

Th* word ^er</9rd ford of ibe ftrmj.* It wm tinportaat polot od tbo BItfokes of 

Wftlef ; MM It WM ono of tko fow pUcM wbort iia ^rrof oould erw ibe W jf« 

(i) E*r«Xord(22) Is a pretty cathedral town. 

(ii) Kear Leomlaiter is Mortimer's Cross, one of the hsttlefields in the Wars of the 
Roses. The battle was fought in 1461. 


10. Uonmouth. — Monmouth (about half the size of Buiham) is a 
hilly grazing county, with mines of coal and ironstone ia the west, 
next to the South Wales coal-field. Most of the county consists 
of the Valley of the TJsk. Many of the people still speak Welsh. 
The largest town is Newport ; the county town is AXonmonth. 

JletMHoaia Th^ Mumow li a txibaUry ef th« ; and Komnoaib aUada 

at thaJwctlo&, 

(1) Hawpart (92), at the mouth of the Usk, ie a port for minerals, which are sent 
den tnm Tredegar and TeotypeoL 

(U) iCenaetih, on the Wye, is the aseU<*» town. 
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11. Gloucestershire is an agricultural county, with the coal-field of 
the Forest of Dean in the west, and the Bristol coal-field in the south. 
The centre of the county is occupied by the fertile plain of the 
Severn ; on the west is the elevated Forest of Dean ; and, on the 
east, the long range of the Cotswold Hills. The largest town is 
Bristol ; the county town is Gloucester. 

(i) (377), on the Bristol Avon, is the sixth largest town in England, a great 
seaport, and a busy seat of manufactures uf tobacco, boots, etc. Its trade is chiefly 
with Ireland, the West Indies, and South America. It has a Uni%ersity. 

(ii) Qloncerter (50), on the Severn, is a cathedral city. Cheltenham (48) is a famoua 
inland watering-place. Strood makes woollen cloth. 

12. Somerset. — This is a grazing county, with wide level plains. 
On the west rises Exmoor; in the east the Mendip Hills with 
picturesque cliffs and caverns in the limestone rocks. The largest 
town is Bath ; the county town is Taunton. 

(i) Bath (68) has its name IVom the hot baths and mineral waters which have been 
famous for two thousand years. It was a fashionable place in the time of the Romans ; 
it is a fashionable place still. It is also a cathedral city : the bishop is the Bishop of 
Bfttb 4Dd Wells. 

(ii) TAontoa (sTooe*town) stands in the pleasant valley of the Tone. — Bridgewater, a 
port on tlioParret^ is connected with Taunton by a canal ; the canal is a small one, 
navigable only by larges. — Between Bridgewater and launton is Sedgemoor, the scene 
of Monmouth's defeat in — Athetney, the hidiiig*place of Alfred IVom the Danes, 
lies at the junction of the Tone and the Parret. 


III. The Eastern Counties. 

13. Lincolnshire. — This, the second English county in point of size, 
is an agricultural district. In the north rise the Lincolnshire Wolds ; 
in the south sinks down the low feu country called Holland 
(=Hollow Land). The count}' town is Lincoln; the largest town is 
Grimsby. Iron-stone is extensively quarried in the west. 

liiicoln recelired \i» datd^ frora tUG RonunB, wba called It l/indU7fU Am It wm a Roioaa colony, It 
wu called ** Llndam Colonia,** wbich wae obortenod Inta Lincoln. 

(1) Zdncoln (W) is an ancient cathedral city on the Witham. It stands on tbo edge 
01 ike Oolitic Ridge, and commands s wide view over the Trent valley. 
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(ii) Grlm»liyX82) is the greatest flshing-port in the kingdom. — Boiton is a small port 
on the Withnm; Qrantham (where Sir Isaac Newton was bom) is an important corn- 
market on the Great Northern Railway. 

14. Cambridgeshire (exactly half the size of Somerset) is an agri- 
cultural county, nearly all very flat. Its nortliern half the Isle of 
T!ly— .is fenny and marshy j in the south, it is crossed by the chalk 
range of the Gog Magog Hills. Its largest town is Cambridge, which 
is also the county town. 

Cambrldge-Bridge on the Cam. Cam I* aCellle wonl which meant crooied. The word reappear* 
in ^forcccnibi (B&y). 

(i) C 4 iiibrld^^ (fSU), on tlie Cam, a IributAry of the Ouse, baa one of the two great 
Univetsities of England. 

(ii) Ely (s£el ey or island) is famous for its cathedral, which stands on a slight 
rising ground in the fens— once an island in the midst of the waters. In the Isle of 
Ely rents used to be paid in eels. 

15. Norfolk is an agricultural and manufacturing county — a gently 
rolling district, with a light soil on a basis of chalk. In the east are 
the “Broads” — magnificent sheets of water haunted by crowds of 
wild-fowl and sea-birds. The hirgest town is Norwich, which is also 
the county town. 

Ifor/oVc—tTorth Folk or Nortbere Angle- Norfolk ond SnlToik (.oSoetb folk) fom togtUiar 
A&slU.^ 

(i) Norwich (121X ancient cathedral city, a seat of the woollen manufactures, and 

the capital of East Anglia, stands on the Wensum, a tributary of the Yare, 

(11) Yarmouth (60> is a seaport and flshing-port ; cures herrings ; and is famous for 
its excellent roadstead called Yarmouth Roads.** — Lynn (or ** Eing^s Lynn*’), 
month of the Great Ouse, is the chief port on the TTash. 

16. Suffolk. — Suflfolk is a wheat-growing county, with a heavy 
BoU. The west is a chalk upland ; the east is a very low plain with 
long sea-inlets. Ipswich is the county town, and the largest. 

(i) X|awldi (80), on the OrwcU, has Urge manufactures of agricultural Implements. 

(ii) LovMten is the most easterly town in England. It is an important station for 
the herring.flshery.— Bury St. Edaonds. a market-town, was named after St. Edmond 
the Saxon king and martyr, who was put to death by the Danes in 870, 

17. Essex. — The county of Essex has a range of chalk hilla in the 
j but in th^ ^ast it sinks into wide muddy flats and marshes^ 
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which are greatly cut into by the sea. There is much heavy land 
good for corn ; but tlte cheap wheat from America and India has 
throw n most of it into pasture. The largest town is West Ham 
(300) ; the county town is Chelmsford. 

(i) Colcliert«r (43). that is, the chtster or caap on the Colne, has oyster fisheries. 

(ii) Ch«Word( = Chelmer8ford) stands on theChelmer.-Hanrich is a rising port for 

steam.packets to Belgium ind Holland.-stwebarrneM is the chief artillery testing- 
Station ia Britain. 


IV. The Southern Counties. 

18. Kent. Kent, the “ Orchard of England,” is a smiling county of 
corn-land and pasture, of hop-gardens, cherry-orchards, apple-orchards, 
and filbert-orchards. A chalk range — a prolongation of the North 
Downs, runs through it, and ends in a line of cliffs stretching from 
Folkestone to the North Foreland. The whole coast is fringed with 
thriving towns ; and Ashford inland is an important railway-centre, 
Ittaidstone is the county town ; Woolwich the largest. 

S^rU U ft fom of the Celtic word eann, ft he^d. The Mme word U found In the Hull of 

In the south -wejt of Scothuid. The spelling with a rc-ftppcftrs In Canfer&urif •Cftiit' we m 
by rig, fAe horough o/ths men (wftrft) 9/ Kent, 

(I) Mftiditone (87) 8= Medway’s Town, manufactures popcr. — Not far from it Is tlio 
triple town of Chathaio, Strood, and Bocb«ster. Chatham, on the estuary of the 
Medway, is the second naval arsenal in the kingdom. Rochester is an ancient 
cathedral city. — Sheemeu, on the Isle of Sheppey, is another naval arsenal, 

(ii) Woolwich (140) is the chief military arsenal of Great Britain. It is now a part 
of London.— Greenwich, now a part of London, has a famous Observatory, from which 
longitude U counted. It is iUelf, therefore, In longitude 0*. 

(ill) Dover* and Folheitcne are the two steain-packot stations for Fra nce^the one 
eonncctud with Calais, the other with Boulogne.— Uargate and Barasgate, on the Isle of 
Thanet (no longer an island), are much*frequentcd bathing-places. — Deal (a ‘Mimb” of 
the Cinque Ports*') stands opposite the Goodwin Sands. It was the place where 
Julius Caesar landed, B.C. 58, to conqner the Britons. 

* Dover uow ix^ntsset a, cnagolflcent naval hftrbourlbvguij In iSSlls U was the object of man^ 
^futilo--air-atUck 0 by tho Oormaiie during the Great War. 
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(Iv) Cftnterbory (25) was the old capital of Kent and is now the ecclesiastical 
metropolis of England, the Archbishop of Canterbury being the ** Primate of All 
England/* It is one of the oldest and most beautiful cities in the country. The 
cathedral was founded in 1070, and rebuilt in 1174. It contained the shrine of St. 
Thomas & Becket, which enriched, by the offerings made on it, the cathedral and city 
for hundreds of years. 

19. Surrey. — The chalk range of the North Downs crosses the 
county from west to east. The highest point is Leith Hill. Much 
of the land is heath and wood ; the south is a lovely and fertile 
country. The largest town is Croydon ; the county town is Guildford. 

Surreti~-Suth Riet. or “ South Kingdom." Wo find rUt .tao In U>« word bUSoprie. 

(0 Croydoa(190) really owes its great size to the fact that it is a suburb of Londoo. 

(U) OnUdford(25) is a pretty totm on Uie Wey (an affluent of the Thames), where It 
cuts a passage tnrough the chalk downs.— Richmond is a kind of suburb of London, 
with a most beautiful park. — Elngsten-on-Thamei possesses the stone on which the Saxon 
kings sat when they were crowmed.— Rwmymede, where King John signed the Great 
Charter in 1215, is in the N.-W. of the county. 


20. Stissex— Sussex is a fine agricultural county, with the Weald 
—once a great forest, in the north, and the South Downs in the 
southern part. Where the South Downs reach the sea, they form 

the chalk cliff of Beachy Head. The largest town is Brigbton ; the 
county town is Lewes. 


S««xe, or •• South 

(I) Brighton (142) is really a seaside suburb of London. It is rightly called " Lon- 
on-au^r-Mare." In fact, the whole coast is strung with towns which are supported 
7 ndon visitors— Worthing, Baitbonme. Hastings (>vlth St. Uonardj running Into It) 
^ Not far from Hastings Is the little to«-n of BatUo, near which the ‘•Battle of 
Hastings," more correctly the Battle of Senlac, was fought in 1066. Duke William 
landed In Pevensey Bay— a little cast of Eastbourne. 

Ouse.-Chichertor. In the extreme west, 
u a cathedral city. ^ 


21 . Berkshire.— The little county of Berks is a fertile agricultural 
tencMhe northern part in the VaUey of the Thames, the southern 
la the Vale of Kennet Reading is the county town. 


(l) a«41af (92). the “Town of Biscuits.” 
With the Thames. 


stands at the Jonotion of 


tha Eansat 
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(ii) Wlndfor C&rtl#, above the town of Windsor, is the chief royal residence of the 
Sovereigns of England.— Wantage, the birthplace of Alfred the Great, king of Wessex, 
is also in this county. 

22 . Hampshire. — Hampshire (or Hants) is an agricultural county, 
with low chalk hills which run into the North Downs, — a plain in 
the middle, which is a continuation of Salisbury Plain, and in the 
south, another range of heights which runs into the South Downs. 
In the south-west is the New Forest. The largest town is Portsmouth : 

O / 

the county town is Winchester. 

/Tampihir^ i< thort for ; the UUo ii ** the County of SouthAmptoa.*' 

(i) PortiiDoaUt(2-17) — really four strongly fortified to\vus joined into one(Portsca, 
8outlisea, and Lanclportare the others)— is the greatest naval arsenal in the kingdom. 

(ii) Sonthaiapten (ICO), St the Lead of the estuary called Southampton Water, is a 
large port for passenger steamers to all parts of the world.- Wlacheiter (23) is an 
ancient cathedral city, with a great public school It was the capital of Wessex, and, 
for a time, also the capital of England. 

(iii) The lal* of Wight forms i>art of Hampshire. It is a lovely and fertile island, 
and has been called the “ Garden of England. " Newport, Byde. Veatnor, and Cowti are 
places of residence, sea-bathing, or yachting stations. Near Newport is Carisbrooko 
Castle, where Charles i. was imprisoned. Queen Victoria died at Osborn# in 1901. 

(iv) The arm of the sea to the ea.st of tho island is called Spltboad ; to the west, 
the Sol«nt. The isolated rocks to the west, iwired down by the sea and “ weathering," 
are called the Needle#. 

23. Wiltshire. — Wiltshire (or Wilts) is an inland agricultural county, 
with the Marlborough Downs in the north, and a wide chalk upland 
called Salisbury Plain, in the south. It contains the head-waters of three 
drainage-systems ; and sends water into the Thames (by the Kennet), 
the Severn, and the English Channel. From Inkpen Beacon, in 
the east of the county, branch out four ranges of hills : the Chiltern 
Hills, the North Downs, the South Downs, and the Dorsetshire 
Downs. The largest town is Swindon ^ ; the county town, is Salisbury. 

(i) Sallabory ^-22) is a cathedral city, on tho Avon of Salisbury. Tlie cathedral is 
the longest in England and has the highest spire. The spire is 404 ft. high (34 ft. 
higher than St. Paul's). 

(Li) “ West of England cloth " U made at Bradford, Trowbridge, etc. 

(lU) On Salisbtrry Plain stand the remain.^ of an old Druid ooen-air temple — Stonehenge. 

‘ twiwMr (&4) U 4 rislag enflneering town, Md Make* leceHeilTce »Bd rellwej caxrUgca (gr Um 
e.W.R. 
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24. Dorsetsbire. — Dorsetshire is an agriculttiral county, with a 
light soil and a thin population. (The population of the whole 
county is not equal to that of Newcastle.) It consists of a plain 
between two belts of downs. The popular division is into “the 
sands” “the chalks” and “the clays.” The largest town is 
Poole (43) ; the second Weymoutb ; the county town is Dorchester. 

(i) WeymoTith (24) is a watering-place, which George ill, niaOo fasliionahle. It runs 
steamers to the Channel Islands. Dorcheiter (f^) was an old Roiciau town. 

(li) Portlaad Isle, which is really a peninsula connected with the mainland by a long 
beach of shingle called ChesU Bank, has large quarries of good building-stone; and 
contains a convict prison. The ** Trough of Pooled a barren waste, yields blue clay 
for the Potteries of StafTordshire. 

C^esil U & n^ck of l&u<l Un mUes long—** & ridge of lullUozu of looao pebbles ** (tho word 

CfuMil 1ft found In CK<Uta^Ba or UUx>d of C/teoUj. 


25. Devonshire.— Devonshire is, like Yorkshire and Kent, a country 
in itself. In the north is the high moorland called Exmoor, which 
also runs into Somerset ; in the south arc the hare granite uplands of 
Dartmoor. The low grounds are very fertile ; and the warm moist 
climate favours a luxuriant vegetation. The Yale of Exeter is the 
most fertile part. It is a grazing, an orchard, and also a mining 
county. The largest town is Plymouth ; the county town is Exeter. 

(i) Ply&cuth vnth Devoaport and Staadhoasd, which arc next it» (200) 

Btanda on the noble estuary called Plymouth Sound, which ia one of the chief 
stations for our Navy. In front of the Sound is a breakwater a mile long; and, 14 
miles off, rises Eddystone Lighthouse. 

(U) Exeter (fiS) Is an ancient city, built before the Romans came, with a beautiful 
cathedraL It Is the Queen of the West.** — Torquay, on the northern horn oi 
Torbay, is a very warm place of residence for invalids. 

(ili) The county has many small seaports, both on tho Bristol Channel and the 
English Channel. Thus we have Exmoath on the Exo ; Partmouth on the Dart ; 
Bldmeath on the Sid ; Bamsiaple on the Tawe, etc. William of Orange landed in 
Torbay in 168S. 

Bftuift ** projecting rock.'*— Exefer wu fomerlj BxanceaiUrt the cosfer (cMtr4)or nmp 
on the Bze. 


26. Cornwall. — Cornwall is a county of hills and rocks^ of cliffs and 
headlands^ of sheltered bays and white-beached sandy coves.” The 
soil is thin ; the chief wealth of the county consists in its fisheries 
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(pilchards) and its mines. The old Cornish toast was “ Fish, tin, and 
copper ! » The largest town is Camborne, ‘he county town is Bodmin. 


Cornifatl-Com ^lhn$ or eU* (-foreJ^er.» on the hom or peulnnj*. The oii 

nemewes WeetWaJee." The ComUh Unjuige, *kia to WoUh. dieil out Jo 18th eentTuy. 


(i) Penavnce(12)-(the word means “ Holy Head-)-is the most westerly borough 
in England, and the extreme terminus of the Great Western Railway 

(ii) Bodmin (5) is the county totvn ; hut Tmro (11) is looked upon as the capital of 

the milling district. (The tin and copper imported from America and Spain have 

caused the abandonmeut of many mines.) Launceston is also a mining town. FalmonUi 

IS one of the noblest harbours in the country ; but it is too far from the industrial 

centres to become a great port It is the centre of the “ Land-Hemisphere " of the 
globe. 


(iii) The SclUy isles, off tlie coast, send Mowers and early vegetables to London. 


V. The Midland Counties. 

27. StaffordsMre. — Staffordshire is a miniug, manufacturing, and 
agricultural county. The northern part contains the Potteries Coal- 
field ; til© middle is part of the Central Plain ; the south contains 
the coal-fieI<l of the Black Country. The largest town is Stoke-upon- 
Trent (24U) ; the second Wolverhampton ; the county town is Stafford. 

SUlTord If Staff or Slait/ord. the ford od the Sow (na uOluent of the Treat) that need* » tUlT 
to cruM it witb. Near it tb® ford croMod oft itopping^itoftc*. 

(i) WolvertLAiQptoft(102),Wefft Bromwlcb, Walsall, Wedaaibory, etc., are all engaged In 
different kinds of iron manufactures. Wolverhampton is the centre of a group of to>vn8« 

(ii) Burtoa^on^Trant, iu the east, brews immense quantities of beer, which is exported 
to all parts of the worhL 

(iii) In the Potteries, seven towns stand close together, the l)est known of which are 
Hanloy, Stoke*apon-Trent» andBitralem, and all of which are engaged in “potting." 

(iv) Stafford (28), the county town, makes boots and shoes. — LlchSeld, a cathedral 
city, was the birthplace of Dr. Johnson. 

28. Derbysliire. — Derbyshire is a mining, manufacturing, and agri* 
cultural county. In the north tve find the hilly region called The 
Peak/^ which is the end of the Pennine Chain ; the east forms a part 
of the Leeds and Nottingham Coal-field ; and the south is a rolling 
pastoral country, which forms part of the Central Plain. There 
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are many lead and iron mines in the county. The largest town, 
which also is the county town, is Derby. 

(1) Derby tb. by (tow,i) of Dur. In OJd Eneli.h d«r me«t -Ud b«.t. 

(U) •• Tb» P»V ’■ 1» not • PM*, bot n high mounUlnou* UiD«toQo countr7. with tmI cnTem. »nd 
tmderground rirert. 

(i) D#rby(129), on the Derwent (a tributary of the Trent), is a seatof tlie silk iminu- 
factures. The first silk-mill was established here in 1717. 

(ii) QloMop (21) is the centre of large cotton-works.— CherterilBld has manufacturea 
in wool, cotton, and silk.— MaUock and Boxton are noted for hot mineral springs. 

29. Nottinghamshire. — The county of Notts is a long belt of low 
rolling country, traversed by the Trent. The largest town is Not- 
tingham, which is also the county town. 

« 

(i) H®ttlii^iaia(262), on the Trent, is the centre of lace-making in England, and also 
manufactures hosiery, etc.-Hewark and Worksop are also busy manufacturing towns. 

(li) The Forest of Sherwood, in the west of the county, famous for tho exploits of Robin 
Hood, is a remnant of the primeval forest that once covered almost the whole county. 

30. Worcestershire. — Worcestershire is a grazing county in the 
central valley of the Severn. The north has coal and iron mines, and 
forms part of the “Black Country”; in the west are the Malvern 
TTillo . and the south is famous for its orchards and hop-gardens. 
Dudley is the largest town ; the county town is Worcester. 

(i) lhidlBy( 55 ) stands on the South Staffordshire Coal-fleid, and is engaged in the 
coal and iron trade and hardware manufactures. — Xlddemlafter makes carpets; 
Stowbrldgs, glass and pottery ; Sroitwleh, salt, from its brino-sprlnga. 

00 WoKuter t,48), a beautiful town on the Severn, has a cathedral, and is famous 
for its blue poreelain. Cromwell gained a victory here over Charles ii. in 166L— • 
Kalnrn is a lovely place of residence for invalids. The air is clear and bracing. 

“ Bound about the Malvern Hill 
A man may live as long as he wiU." 

Oil) BvaShaa, in the Vale of Evesham, was tho scene of the battle fought ^ 12fiS, In 
which Earl Simon de Hontfort fell. It is a great fruit-growing centre. 

31. Warwleimhlre. — This county — the central county of England 
— ^lies in the very heart of the Midland Plain, and is tiaversed by the 
Avon Qf Waiwick— a tributary of the Sevom. In the north U ft 
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small coal*field, and this part is one of the busiest manufacturing 
districts in England ♦ Birmingham is the largest town ; the county 
town is Warwick. 

(i) Birmingham (y 10) is liie second largest town in England and the greatest hard- 
ware manufacturing town in the world. It 
makes anything^ from a pin or a steehpen 
to a hundred-ton gun or a man^of-war^s 
anchor. 

(i i) Coventry (1 2$ )| which used to make silk 
ribbons^ has now turned its energies to 
bicycles^ motors, watches, and clocks. — 
Ireamington is a pleasure •town, much affected 
by Americans.— Rngby has a famous public 
sebooh 

(iii) Warwick (12), on the Upper Avon, the 
county towHi has a magnificent baronial 
castle.— Stratford 'on- Avon was the birth- 
place of William Shakespeare, in 1564.— At 
CdgehUl, in the south-east, Cliarles i. fought a battle in 1642. 

32. Leicestershire. — This is uq agricultural county, with conside^ 
able manufactures. It lies in the Central Plain, but contains some 
hilly and rocky ground in Charnwood Forest. In the north-west is 
the small coal-field of Ashby-de-la-Zouch. The largest town, which 
is also the county town, is Leicester. 

Lelcctter wm « fortldod Rom&u town ; loid the nsme U » comH^Uon ef LegyaniM Ccstra^'iko 
CuBp of the Lefien. 

(i) Leicester (234), on the Soar, is a great centre for woollen manufactures, boote 
and shoes, etc.— Loughborongk is also engaged in the manufacture of hosiery. 

(ii) Boiworth Field, where Richard ill. fell in 1485, in the last Battle of the Wars of 
the Roses, lies a few miles west of Leicester. It was at Leicester Abbey that 
Cardinal Wolsoy died in 1530, as he was journeying to London, broken and stricken 
with disease, in obedience to a summons from Henry viu. 



33. Rutland. — Rutland is the smallest county in England. It is a 
farmiDg county, and grows good wheat. The county town is O akh aj iu 

RmtlAnd»R«d Laod. 

Uppingham is famous for its public sebooh 
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34. NortliamptonBhlre. — Northamptonshire, a rolling country with 
a fertile soil, consists chiefly of the Valley of the Nen. The north is 
fen-land. Northampton, the largest town, is also the county town. 

(1) MorthjmptoB (00), on the Nen. U the boot and shoe making town of England. 
Kttterlsg, WeUiagtoroagh, and other towns, also make shoes.— Naieby, where Cromwell 
gained a victory in 1645, is about twelve miles from Northampton. 

(li) Peterboron^ (35) has a beautiful cathedral, in which Catherine, the first wife of 
Henry viii., and Mary Queen of Scots, were buried; but the body of the Scottish 
Queen was removed to Westminster Abbey by her son in 1612. 

35. Huntingdonshire. — Huntingdonshire (or Hunts) is a gently- 
undulating dairy county, with flat fen-lands in the north. The 
population of the whole county is not half that of Brighton. The 
county town is Huntingdon ; Ramsey (5) is the largest town. 

Huntingdon (4), on the Great Ouse, was tiio birthplace of Oliver Cromwell (l5flD). 

36. Bedfordshire.— Bedfordshire (or Beds) is a small agricultural 
county, with some flat fen-land. The county totvn is Bedford. 

Bodfoid (40), on the Great Ouse, is a market-town and makes straw-plait. It has 
an excellent Grammar School. — baton (57) and Unnttablo manufacture straw. plait. 

37. Oxfordshire. — Oxfordshire is an agricultural county. It con- 
sista of a long strip of land on the left bank of the Thames, with the 
chalk range of the Chiltern Hills, which are richly wooded, in the 
south. The county town is Oxford. 

(1) Oxford (57)»00i tho Thames^ has one of tbo two great UDiversitics of England. 
It is also a bishopric ; its Cathedral is Christ Church College Chapel. The city Itself^ 
with its noble college^baildings, is one of the most beautiful in the world. 

(ii) Weodftoch was once a royal manor. — ChalgroTo Field, in this countyi was the 
place where John Hampden received his death«>wotind in a skirmish (ia 1648). 

38. BneUnghamahire. — Buckinghamshire (or Bucks) is a dairy 
county. It has chalk hills — the Chiltems — in the south ; the rich 
• Vale of Aylesbury in the centre ; while the northern part belongs to 
the basin of the Great Ouse. Aylesbury is the county town. 

(i) Bucklagliaa (3), on the Great Ouse, is a quiet country town.*~ayUBbnry (lS)mak6S 
eondensedmilk,— High Wycombe (22), the largest town, makes chairs and furniture. 
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(n) Eton, on the Thames, right opposite Windsor, is the greatest pooilc school in 
England. Many of our great statesmen, and some of our great poets (Gray among 
others) were educated there. The school was founded by Henry vi. in 1440. 

39. Hertfordshire.— Hertfordshire (or Herts) is a chalk district, 
with uplands in the south. It grows a good deal of corn. It 
also possesses small industries in paper-making and straw-plaiting. 
The county town is Hertford ; the largest town is Watford (45), 

Hertford (10) is a pretty little town on the Lea. - St. Albam. (25) Is now the see of a 
bishop, and contains a fine Abbey Cburch in the Norman style. (A Roman soldier, 
Albanus, was tl.e first martyr to Christianity in Great Britain.)-Barnet. almost a 
suburb of London, was the scene of a battle in 1471. in which the Earl of Warwick 
the “ King-maker," was slain. ' 


40. 

land. 


Middlesex,— Middlese.x is the second smallest county in Eng- 
it is only one-fifth the size of Kent. But it is one of the 


most densely peopled counties ; for it contains by far the largest 
part of London. It is low and level towards the Thames ; but, in 
the north, it has many picture.-^que hills, among which are Harrow 
Hill and Hampstead Heath. The county town is Brentford — a small 


town on the Brent. 


(i) The population of this county is larger than that of all Scotland, 
(ii) Harrow-on-the-Hm is the seat of one of the great Schools of England. 



VI. The Welsh Counties. 

1. Divisions of Wales. — The Principality of Wales is usually divided 
into North Wales and South Wales, each containing six counties. — 
The six counties of North Wales are : Angrlesea, Carnarvon, Denbigh, 
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and Flint ; Merioneth and Montgomery.— The six counties of South 
Wales are : Cardigan and Radnor ; Pembroke, Carmarthen, and 
Brecknock ) and, in the farthest south, Glamorgran. 

2. Anglesea. — This county is an island, which is separated from the 
mainland by the Menai Strait. It has a small coal-field. Holyhead, 
on Holy Island, is the largest town ; the county town is Beaumaris. 

jlBglMea-the or Wnnd of the from the OM N.-r.e word oi.jrul, » ltdownof 

ibe Antrim**' 

Helyl»* 4 d is the pachet-station. on the North Western Railway system, for Dublin. 

3. Carnarvon. — This county contains the highest ranges and the 
grandest scenery in "Wales. The highest point is Snowdon (3571 ft.). 
The county town is Carnarvon ; the largest town is Llandudno. 

(i) Carnarvon has a noble castle, where Edward ii. — the first “ Prince of Wales 
was bom in 1284. — The castle at Conway, near Llandudno, is one of those which 
wore built by Edward i. to keep down Wales. 

(ii) lOaadndno, at the foot of Great Orme's Head, is a bathing-place frequented by 
people from Lancashire and Yorkshire.— There arc largo slate-quarries near Bangor, 
which U the seat of a bishopric. 

4. Denbighshire. — Denbigh is a hilly county, with a coal-field in 
the north-east. It has also mines of lead, iron, and slate. The 
county town is Denbigh ; the largest town is Wre xham . 

benbigh stands in the quiet agricultural Vale of Clwyd ; Wrozham Is tbo centre of 
a busy mining district. 

5. Flintshire. — This county is a narrow strip of land between the 
estuary of the Dee and the "Vale of Clwyd. A rich coal-field lies 
between the towns of Mold and Flint. There are also mines of lion, 
zinc, and lead. Flint is the largest, and also the county town. 

Holjw«ll stands in the middle of the coal district, 

6. Merioneth, — Merionethshire is a tract of wild hilly ground, from, 
which the peak of Cader Idris towers to the height of about 3(XX) ft. 
— ^with other high summits near* it — over Bala Lake, the largest sheet 
of water in Wales. Dolgelly is the county town. 


Dolgally makes Welsh flannel. 
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7. Montgromeryshire. — This county is a hilly district, -srhich contains 
mines of lead and quarries of stone and slate. Wool constitutes its 
chief wealth ; hence the flannel industries of Newtown and Welshpool, 
hlontgomery contains the head-waters of the Severn and the Wye. 
Welshpool is the largest, Montgomery the county town. 

Welahpool, at the head of narigation oa the Severn, has a large trade in Welsh 
fiannels. Uoatgomery also stands on the Severn. 

8. Cardiganshire. — This county is a fine sweep of land round 
Cardigan Bay ; low on the coast ; then w'ith high uplands ; last with 
mountain-ranges, the highest point in which is Plinlimmon. There 
are mines of lead, zinc, and copper. Aberystwith is the largest town ; 
Cardigan is the county town. 

Aberyrtwlth is a bathing-place at the mouth of the Tstwith.— Cardigan is a fishing- 
port at the mouth of the Teify. 

Aber {■ a Celtic word nieaDing motUh. We bare the word in Ab€ri;e2€, Bervitk (« Aberwlck), eta 

9. Radnor. — This county lies mostly in the basin of the Wye, and 
is a district of elevated pastoral moorland. It is the most thinly 
Jieopled county in Soutli Britain. The largest town is Llandrindod 
Wells; the county town is Prestelgn. 

Ll^iidriadod is in repute for its nihieral springs. 


10. Pembrokeshire. — Pembrokeshire is a peninsula bounded by the 
sea on every side except the east. It is a county of low hills. A 
long narrow strip of coal-field runs through it. In the south is the 
magnificent natural harbour of Milford Haven. The county town 
is Pembroke, which is also the largest. 

(i) Pembroke stands on Milford IJaven ; near it Is Pembroke Naval Dockyard. St, 
Davids is the catlicdral city of the county. 

(ii) MUford Haven has so many bninchcsi arms and roadsteads, that there are 
sheltering places from every wind that blows ; and it would hold easily the whole of 
the British Navy. Flah^ard, in tlic north of the county, is a rising staam*packct 
port for Rosslare in county Wexford. 

11. Carmarthenshire. — This county, the largest in Wales, consists 
chiefly of the Valley of the Towy. Part of the county stands on the 
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great coal-field of South Wales. Llanelly is the largest ; Carmarthen 
the county town. 

LU116U7 is a port whleli ships coal, iron, and copper. 

12 . Brecknocls. — Brecknockshire (or Brecon) is an elevated pastoral 
district lying along the head-waters of the Wye and Usk. It also 
touches the northern edge of the South Wales Coal-field. Brecon, on 
the Usk, is the county town. 

13. Glamorganshire. — The northern part of this county is hilly ; 
the south — the “ Garden of Wales” — is level and very fertile. It is 
by far the most populous and most wealthy of all t!ie counties of 
Wales ; and it is the only county in Wales with large towns. This 
is due to the fact that it contains the greater part of the most 
extensive and important coal-field in Great Britain — the South Wales 
Coal-field — “the largest storehouse of coal and ironstone in this 
island.” It fills an area of 1000 square miles. The Vale of Taff is 
the chief mining and manufacturing district. The largest town is 
Cardiff, which is also the county town, and the chief seaport of the 
whole of Wales. 

(1) Citfdiir (200) (s a town that has grown with immense rapidity. In this respect 
il;‘anks with Middlosborough, Birkenhead, and Barrow-in-Furness. It is tho largest 
roal-port in tho world. 

(li) Msrthyr Tydvil (81), the third largest town in Wales, stands in tho centre of 
the South Wales Coal-field, and manufactures largo quantities of steel. 

(iii) Swansea (157) ou Swansea Bay, the second largo.st town in Wales, Is chiefly 
engaged in copper-smelting. It is cheaper to bring tlie copper to the coal, than to 
carry the coal to tho copper. Henco ships bring copper oro here from Spain, South 
America, etc,, etc. 


14 The Isle of Man. — The Isle of Man lies in the Irish Sea, almost 
equidistant from Scotland, England, and Ireland. It is about one- 
fifth smaller than Middlesex ; but the population is only 60,000. 
A mountain-range fills the larger part of tho island ; and the highest 
summit is Snaefell (2024 ft.). There are a few lead-mines; but the 
chief industries are agriculture and fishing. The largest town is 
l>ougl^ which is also the capitaL 


The old nunm for ifan vaa Kona <whleh 
None for Ken vma 

** SoQtlienlBlw.^ 


WU Abo the Ancient nAtne for AagU*«A).-^aa/ff« in 
one Ume n pan of the SoAdlurUn kla^om of thf 

H 
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(i) DottgU* is a n-ell-known bathing-place.— The other towns are Cajtletowa (the 
former capital), Eamsay, and Peel. Peel is the headquarters of the herring fishery. 

(ii) Manx is a dialect of the Irish branch of the Celtic language. It is like Gaelic— 
the language spoken in the Highlands of Scotland. Manx is not taught in any of the 
schools, and will probably soon become extinct. 

15. The Channel Islands. — These islands are, geographically con* 
sidered, a part of France ; but they have been attached to the king- 
dom of England since Duke William of Normandy began to reign in 
this country (10C6). The largest and best-known islands are Jersey, 
Guernsey, Alderney, and Sark. The area of the whole is about one- 
half that of Rutland ; and the population is over 90,000. The 
language spoken is Old Norman-French. The climate is warm ; and 
fine fruits flourish on the islands. Guernsey pears are famous. The 
two largest towns are St. Heller and St. Pierre. 

(i) 8t. Heller is the capital of Jersey. 

(ii) The capital of Guernsey is 8t. Plezrs» 
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SCOTLAND. 

Introductory. — Scotland is the part of Great Britain which lies 
north of the Cheviot Hills and the Tweed. It is a much more 
mountainous country than England ; and the northern part of it 
resembles Scandinavia in its scenery, its coast line, and the large 
number of its islands. 

BcotUod (=“ Land of th« ScoU") received its name from an Irish tribe who settled 
in the Mull of Cantire in tho €th century. The older name was Altya (=the “ land 
of white heights “) ; and the Romans called the country Caledonia. 

2. Boundaries. — Scotland is bounded : — 

L K. and W.— By the AtlaaUc Ocean. 

2. E.— By the Kerth Sea. 

3. 8. — By England and the Irish Sea. 

(i) The line between England and Scotland is formed by the Solway Firth, the 
dieviot Hills, and the Tweed. 

(li) The south-west of Scotland lies opposite Ireland. 

Cii) The east of Scotland lies opposite Denmark and Norway. 

3. Size. — The area of the mainland of Scotland is about half that of 
England. The area of Scotland with its islands is a little more than 
half that of England and Wales. 

0) Thd area of the mainland amounts to over 26^000 square miles* 

(ii) With the islandst the area is 29^820 square miles. 

(iU) The islands number 788p of which 600 are uninhabited* 

(i?) The longest line, firom the Mull of Galloway to Dunnet Head, U 288 miles* 

(v) The breadth varies from 175 miles to 82 miles. 

4. Shape. — ^The coast line is extremely long in comparison witli tha 
size of the country. It reaches the high total of 2600 miles, which 
gives one mile of coast line to every 12 square miles of area. Thus 
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there is no part of the country that is more than 40 miles from sea- 
water. 

(i) The coast line Is 700 miles longer than tbe coast of England'— a coxuitry tnncb 
larger. 

(ii) Greece, Norway, and Denmark are the only three countries to Europe that have 
as long a comparative coast line. 

(iii) The most northerly point is Dumet Head ; the most southerly, the Mall of 
Galloway ; the most easterly, Buchan Now : and the most westerly, Ardnamorchan Point. 

5. The North Coast. — The North Coast is composed of hard rocks^ 
— is wild, rugged, cleft with deep fissures, and varied by high and 
bold headlands. 

(i) The chief opeoiegs are : Dumet Bay and Loch EiiboU. 

(ii) The chief capes are : Dimnet Head and Cape Wrath. 


6. Tlie East and West Coasts. — The contrasts between these coasts 
are very striking ; and it may be well to set them forth in order. 

Tho Eaat Ccait 


1. Is soiuewliat liko the cast coast of 

England. 

2. Is formed of soft sandstones and 

clays. 

8. Is very regular and little indented. 

4. Is generally low and shelving. 

5. Has very few islands. 

6. Has a gradual slope with long rivers. 

7. The openings liave the Scandinavian 

name of Firth. 

8. The headlands have the Scandinavian 

name of Ness. 


The Weft Coast 

1. Is very like the coast of Norway* 

2. Is formed of hard rocks. 

3. Is highly irregular, and has very deep 

indentations. 

4. Is like a mountain^wall. 

5* Is guarded by a double row of islands. 

6. Has a steep slope with short rivers. 

7. Tlie openings are called by the Celtic 

name Loch. 

8. Tlie headlands have tbe Celtic name of 

Mull. 


7. The East Coast. — The East Coast is in general low and mono- 
tonous ; but it is marked by bold headlands, which are the ends of 
mountain-ranges or of mountain-spurs running out into the sea. 

(i) The chief openings are : Dornoch Pirth ; Cromarty Firth ; Moray Firth ; the Firth of 
ToF ; and tbe Firth of Forth. 
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(ii)The chief headlands are: Dnacaasby Head (in Caithness); 

Cromarty) ; Klanalrd H^ad (in Aberdeenshire) ; Buchan New (m AhcrdecBshlre) . u 
Hew (in Forikr) ; FUe New ; and St. Abb’e Head (in Berwickshire). 


8. The West Coast.— The West Coast is distinguished by deep- 
drawn sea-lochs (most of them trending to the north-west), by rocky 
shores, long peninsulas, and steep headlands. 

(i) The chief openings are : loch Broom (in Ross-shire) ; Loch Llanhd (which is con- 
tinned into Loch Eil and the Caledonian Canal) ; Loch Fyno ; the Firth of Qydo ^which 
U connected with Loch Long) ; and Loch Ryan (in Wigtoimshire). 

(li) The chiet capes are: Axdnanmichan Folnt; the Mnll of Cantlro (both in Argyll- 
sbire); Hall of Q^ow^7 ; and Burrow Heud (both id WigtowDshire). 


9. Islands.— North Britain has a very much larger number of 
islands on its coasts than South Britain ; and theoe islands lie 
mainly in the north and west. The western groups form a strong 
double breakwater against the violence of the Atlantic billows. The 
whole may be divided into four systems : The OrKneys ; the Shet- 
lands j tha Habrides ; and tha Firth of Clydo Islands. 

(l) The OrkAert lie north of Great Britain. The largest Is Pomona (or Mainland) ; and 
the chief town is Ki^walL 

(li) The 8b*UMi(Ulie north-cast of the Orkneys. The largest is M ai nl a n d ; and the 
eUef town is Lerwick. 

Mott of the Dttutt of tke UUndt lo thett groopi end in <ty, Thit ii a form of the Kerte wordoe 
^ItUud. San<lnifrwSan4 : Il'cif ro|r* Wund, cU. Other ntniet tre 

itadU, 4iterHei, tnd AoCrni. 

(iii) The Hchrldes are composed of the Inner and the Outer Hebrides* The Inner 
Hebrides lie close to the coast, and are mostly masses of volcanic rock. The largest 
are Skye, UuU, Jura, and itU, **Skyc is one of the most picturesque islands of the 
Hebrides, with serrated ridges, streets of lava, cup*shaped ealdrons, silvery cataracts, 
mountain^lakes, and spar caverns." The islets of Zona and SUila, west of Mull, are 
famous — the former for its remains of Early Irish Christianity, tbo latter for its 
iMsaltic pillars and cavern (Staffas^a or isle of stoves). The Outer Hebrides lie farther 
aut, but still parallel with the coast ; and the largest are Lewti'and-Harrls ; North TTlst 
and South VUt. 

(iT) The largest island in the Firth of Olydo U Arran, It is a mountainous Island, 
end its highest summit U Goat Fell — the highest peak In South Scotland. To the 
north of Anar* lies Bate, separated from the mainiaud by the lovely and winding 
ana of the sea called the Kyles of Bute. 
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10. Straits. Amid so many islands and peninsulas, with so many 
openings into the land, there must be many straits, channels, sounds, 
and sea-passages for ships. The most frequented channel is the North 
Channel, between Cantire and Ireland. 

The others are : Pentland Firth, between the mainland and the Orkneys ; the Boond 

of Bleat, between Skye and the mainland; the Sound of MaU, between Mull and Moirem; 

the Sound of Jnra : the North Minch and the Little Minch, between the Outer Hebrides 
and the mainland. 

11. The Build of Scotland. — Scotland consists of a northern moun- 
tain-mass, a lowland plain, and a southern region of uplands. The 
highest ranges lie, as in England, in the west of the country ; but the 
general direction of these ranges is at right angles to the Pennine 
Range, or from west to east. 

(i) Tlje northern mountain-mass, or Highlands, lie between the Pentland Firth and 
the Lowland Plain. 

(ii) The Lowland Plain merely fills the isthmus which connects the mountain-systems 
of the north with the hills of the south ; and it varies in breadth from 30 to 60 miles. 

(iii) The Soothem Uplands lie between the Lowland Plain and the Cheviot Hills. 

12. The Mountains. — A line drawn from Stonehaven (in Kincardine- 
shire) to the Mull of Cantire, would form the southern boundary of 
the Scottish Highlands ; hut the whole mountain-mass is cleft in two 
by the long, deep, and narrow fissure of Glenmore, which runs from 
Loch Eil to Inverness. The mountain-regions north of the Tay may 
be divided into two systems : the Northern System and the Central 
System. The Southern Uplands lie south of the Firth of Forth, 

(i) The Northern Syitem includes all the mountain-ranges north of Glenmore. The 
highest summit is Maam-Snll (3862 ft.). 

(il) The Central Syrtem contains a large number of ranges, generally running east 
and west; and the most widely known range is the Oramplaas. The highest 
mountain is Ben Nevli (440C ft.), which is also the highest summit in the three 
aingdoms ; and the second highest is Ben Macdbol (4296 ft.). Other high peaks 
are Cairngorm, Ben More ( = Great Ben) ; and, coming down to the south-west of Perth- 
shire, we find Ben Ledl ( = Hill of God), and Ben Lomond, on the edge of the picturesque 
district called tlic Trouachs. 

‘ ‘ Crags, knolls, and mounds confusedly hurl’d, 

The fragments of an earlier world." 

South of the Grampians are the lower ranges of the Bldlaws and the Oehtis. 
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(Ui) The Bouthen. UpUnd. coDtain a number of low ranges, the best kno^ of which 
ail the Uoflat HUU. the lowtheia. the Mccrfoota. and the Lammeneoer.. The highest 


peak in the whole system is Mount Merrick (2764 ft.)- 

(iT) There is a continuous belt of high ground between Cape Wrath and Loch 
Lomond. This forms the great “wind-and-watcr-parting" of the country. In old 
days it had the name of Dromalbyn, or the Backbone of Albyn (-Scotland). 


4 


13. Plains, — There is properly only one plain in the whole of Scot- 
land— the Lowland Plain, which lies between the Grampians and the 
Southern Uplands. The most clearly marked section of this plain is 
Strathmore (=the Great Valley), which lies between the Grampians 
on the north, and the Ochils and Sidlaws on the south. There are 
also many minor low plains along the coast. 


(i) The best knowa of the minor plains are; the Plain of Calthneis ; the Plain of 
Cromarty (along the Cromarty Firth) ; and the Plain of the Porth-and-Clydo. 

The gw,t Roman wall of Antoninus ran through IbU plain. Tt ir.-v. erected to k«p out th* 
harhariAM of the North. - Thu region, formerly of eueh etraUgic Importanw. 
to lU vicinity to t-o lU emaU elevation. «d the hebe. of lU toll and eu^l. b^.ue 

one of the tnoit proiperone of Groat Britain, and. Indeed, of tho whole world. Edinburgh 
and OUmow are tbo two rentinele of Ible ScoUh Itlbinu*. It wae the action of U|e ancient 
gladcn which destroyed the tuoro eoUd rocke, and spread their waeU orer the plain, Ibni 
oeatlng the most fertile eoU to bo met with In all Britain.’*— Rtctis. 

(ii) The most level part of the Lowland Plain is the Care# of Stirling, which is the 
alluvial plain of the lower Forth. It Is as level as a bowling-green. 


14. Rivers.— The watershed of Scotland being near the west coast, 
the rivers of the eastern slope are much the longest. The most 
famous are the Tweed, Forth, Tay, Dee, Spey, and Ness. The largest 
on the western slope are the Clyde and Ayr. 

(i) The Twoed is the boundary river of Scotland. It U famous for salmon. 

(li) The Porth is a short river ; but its estuary (which begins at Alloa) makes It the 
■econd greatest commercial river of Scotland. Both sides of the estuary have large 
numbers of ports, the most famous of which is Leith. 

(iii) The Tay is the largest river in Scotland, and the longest (IDS m.X It is navi- 
gable to Perth ; but by far the greatest port on its banks is Dundee. 

(iv) The Dee has a higher source than any other river in Great Britain. It rises 
on a flank of Cairngorm. In its upper valley stands Balmoral. At its mouth stands 
Aberdeen (=Deemouth), between the Dee and tho Don. 

(v) The “thundering Spey” is the most rapid of BcottUh rivers. 

(vi) The Xea is the outflow of Loch Kess. Inremeu (=Ne3smouth) stands at the 
mouth of ft 
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(Til) The Clyde ie the first commercial river of Scotland, and takes rank with the 
Mersey and the Thames. Its lower basin “ forms one vast town of mining works, and 
factories for iron, silk, wool, and cotton." Between Glasgow and Greenock it is the 
greatest shipbuilding river in the world. 

15. Lakes. — Tlie lakes of Scotland are renowned for their pictur- 
esque beauty. Most of them lie in mountain-valleys, and are there- 
fore of a long and narrow shape. The three largest are : Loch Lomond ; 
Loch Awe ; and Loch Ness. Otlier famous lakes are Loch Tay ; Loch 
Maree ; and Loch Katrine ; and, in the lowlands, Loch Leven. 

(i) Loch Lomond is the largest lake (45 square miles) in Great Britain. It has “the 
form of a thin wedge driven op into the heart of the mountain-masses.’' 

(ii) Loch M&roe is surrounded by high and rugged mountaiD-walls. 

(iii) Loch Katrine lies in the Trossaclis, looking, in the evening light, “one burnished 
sheet of living gold." It is the scene of Walter Scott’s “Lady of the Lake.” 

16. Climate. — The climate of Scotland is colder and damper 
than that of England. It has a long winter (“ winter lingering chills 
the lap of May”) and a cold summer. The west coast and the 
mountain districts are much rainier than the east coast and the 
regions of the Lowlands ; and the long coost-Iine gives openings for 
the warm and moist sea-breezes. But, in winter, much of Scotland 
is warmer than even the south of England. 

(i) In winter tlie mean temperature of the Orkney Islands is about the same as 
that of LfOndon ; and the ^Msothenns follow the meridians/* 

(ii) ‘‘January is a far colder month on the Thames than in the Hebrides/* 

(iii) The rainfall on the west coast is in many places double that on the east. 

17. Vegetation. — Scotland is the land of the pine and heather; 
though, in the lowlands, oaks, beeches, and elms grow well The 
hardier grains — oats and barley — are characteristic of Scotland ; but 
good crops of wheat are also raised in the richer alluvial soils. A 
very large part of the country is permanently under grass. 

18. Minerals. — Scotland is very rich in coal and has some iron. 
Coal is found in large quantities w'ithin the great quadrangle which 
lies between Dundee and St. Abb’s Head on the east^ and Dumbarton 
and Girvan on the west. The richest coal-fields lie in the Plain of 
the Forth and Clyde. Oil-shale is found in Linlithgowshire. 
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(i) Excellent fr«itoiie for building abounds in tbo south of Scotland. Aberdeen 
has a great <leal of gtanit*. which is also found in Arran, etc. 

(ii) The mineral wealth is chiefly fouud in the Lowland Plain. Uenco the linmenBe 
industrial importance of that regiotu 

19. Population and Populousness.— The population of Scotland 
amounted in 1921 to 4,882,000. This gives about 160 persons to 
the square mile. By far the larger part of the population is crowded 
into the Lowland Plain, especially into the coal and iron centres. 

(i) England is nearly four times as populous as Scotland. 

(ii) The population of Scotland has an increasing tendency, as in England, to crowd 
into towns. As London contains over onc-fifth of tho population of England, so 
Glasgow contains nearly one-sixth of tho population of Scotland. 

(ill) There are two well-marked races in Scotland— tlie Toutonic and the Celtic. The 
Lowlanders are mostly Teutons, and, on tho east coast, of the Scandinavian branch, 
with a strong dash of Celtic blood ; while the Highlanders are, in general, pure Colta 
The Highlanders speak OaeUc— which is a relation of Erse, Manx, and Brdzonec. 

20. Industries. — Mining, manufactures, fishing, and commerce are 
now the chief industries of the country ; though the ancient industry 
has always been, as in other lands, agriculture. 

(i) The Highlands are mostly given up to pasture ; the Lowlands produce excellent 
cereals of all kinds, but chiefly barley and oats. 

(ii) The manufacturing districts lie mostly In tho neighbourhood of Glasgow. 

(iii) One Scotsman out of every hundred is a fisherman. Wick, Peterhead, and tho 
coast-towns in Fife, are the principal fishing-stations. 

21. Manufactures. — The chief textile manufactures of Scotland are 
those of cottons, woollens, linen, jute, and silk. All kinds of 
machinery and hardware are made. Shipbuilding is also an important 
industry ; and there is abo a very large production of paper. 

(i) The cotton manufacture is carried on chiefiy in Glasgow and Paisley. Paisley 
makes immense quantities of thread. 

(ii) Tho wooH#a manufheturo goes on in Galashiels and Hawick (in the Tweed 
Talley); in Stirling, Kilmarnock, Bannockburn, etc. 

(iii) Liaan and Jnto manufacturing have their centres in Dundee and other towns of 
For&r ; in Dunfermline and other towns of Fife. 

(Iv) Silk is woven in Glasgow and Paisley. 

(v) The ikipbiiUlliK of the country has its chief seat on the Clyde— where the largest 
Atlantic and Padfic steamers, and the most immense iion-clads, are built. 
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(vi) P»per-m&klng is a specialty of Scotland. Midlothian and Aberdeenshire are the 
chief centres. Along with this goes the industry of printing; and Edinburgh is the 
greatest centre of printing in the United Kingdom. 

22. Commerce. — The Commerce of Scotlaml is a steadily growing 
([uantity. Tliere is not a port in the w’orld where her ships are not 
known. Her chief ports are : Glasgow, Greenock, Leith, Dundee, 
Grangemouth, Kirkcaldy, and Aberdeen. 

(i) Glugow, besides being the great manufacturing capital of Scotland, is also the 
commercial capital. ZIer annual tonnage is second only to that of Hull, and she is 
thus the sixth port in the United Kingdom. Vessels of over 10,000 tons burden can 
reach the heart of the city. Greenock is her si.ster i»ort. Both of these jwrts have a 
largo trade with the two Americas. 

(ii) The eastern ports have a large Baltic trade, and send shii>s also to other parts 
of Europe, and to the East 

(iii) Rosyth, a naval station on the north shore of the Forth, helped us, during the 
War, to keep control of the North Sea. 

23. Co mmun ications. — Scotland has 4000 miles of excellent road ; 
more than 3800 miles of railway ; and over 180 miles of canal. 

(i) Even in the most thinly inhabited parts of the Highlands there are good roads. 

(ii) The network of railways is densest in the coal and iron district ; and especially 
in the Forth and Clyde Basin. 

(iii) The longest canal is the Caledonian Canal ; but it is of slight use for shipping, 
as it lies quite out of the main track of commerce. 


24. Religion and Education. — The most widely spread form of 
religion is Presbyterianism ; but all creeds, sects, and religions have 
complete freedom. The Lowland Scotch have always highly valued 
and ardently promoted education j and there are at present good 
schools in every part of the country. 


(i) There are four Universities : Bdlnborgb, Glasgow, Aberdeen, and St. Andrews. 
Tliere are excellent secondary sciiooU in every large to^vn. 

(ii) Since tUe Act of 1872^ elementary education has grown greatly and prospered 
exceedingly. 
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THE COUNTIES OF SCOTLAND. 

The Counties of the Southern Uplands. 

1. Wigtown. — Wigtownshire is the most southerly county in Scot- 
land. It contains the extremities of the southern uplands. It is a 
pastoral county. The largest town is Stranraer ; the county town is 

Wigtown. 

(i) Wl«t«wn, a small country town, stands on Wigtown Bay. 

(li) Btpaaraer is a port on Locli Ryan. It has a good Grammar School.— Port-Patrick 
is only 22 mllss from Donaghadee, a port on the east coast of Ireland. 

2. Kirkcttdbrignt. — This county contains the wildest parts of the 
Southern Uplands. The highest point is Merrick (2764 ft.). The 
county town is Klrkcudbrignt, on the Dee. 

KtrkcTi4brl^bt (prououaoAd Kirkeoobru) U b coDtimcUoa of ** £irk of Bt Culbbert,"— Wigtown 
ud Eixkeodbrlght b^ro the oonunon &Anie of** GAUowey.** 

3. Dumfries. — This county has an upland pastoral region in the 
north ; and, in the south, a broad agricultural region, which consists 
of two fertile valleys — Nithsdale and Annandale. The largest town 
is Dumfries, which is also the county town. 

Dnmfirles, a market for agricultural produce, is also a seaport on the Nith. 


4. Roxburgh.— Roxburgh is a lovely pastoral and agricultural 
county 

of the Tweed. It extends to the Cheviot Hills. The largest town is 
Eawlek ; the county town is Jedburgh. 

(l) Bawlek (16) is a thriving town which manufactures “ tweeds " and hosiery. 

(U) Jedbwst, on the Jed, was famous for a kind of justice called Jethart Justice,” 
which consisted in hanging a man first and trying him afterwards. It has a fine old 
abbey cborch. — Kelao, on the Tweed, bas the mins of a noble abbey. — UelioM has 
another rained, though still lovely, abbey, celebrated by Sir Walter Scott in his Lay 
oftheLastUinstreL” Abbotsford, the house of Walter Scott— “a poem in stone”— 
built by hlmaelf, stands also on the Tweed, not far from Holrose. 

6. Ayrshire. — ^Ayrshire is a large and wealthy county on the Firth of 
Clyde. Its wealth consists in four things : excellent pasturage (it is 


, which consists of the Valley of the Teviot, and part of the basin 
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called the “ Dairy County ”), fertile corn-lands, a large coal-field, and 
thriving manufactures. The largest town is Kilmarnock ; the county 
town is Ayr. 

(i) Kilmarnock has large ironworks, engineering estahlishments, carpet and woollen 
m&DafactTired. 

(ii) Ayr, at the mouth of the river Ayr, is a busy port which exports much coal and 
iron ; and is also a manufacturing town. The great Scottish poet, Robert Bums, was 
bom near here in 1759. 

6. Renfrewshire. — This county consists chiefly of a broad plain, 
which lies between the Clyde and the Firth of Clyde. The lower 
lands abound in coal and ironstone. Mining, manufactures, and ship- 
building are the chief industries. The two largest towns are Greenock 
and Paisley ; the county town is Renfrew. 

(i) Greenock (80) Is a seaport at the mouth of the Clyde with a large foreign trade. 
Here James Watt was bom in 1736. — Fort-Glaigcw has largo shipbuildiog yards. 

(ii) Paisley (DO), cue of the rainiest places in Great Britain, manufactures thread, 
cotton cloths, and shawls. 

7. L an ar k. — Lanarkshire consists chiefly of Clydesdale, or the basin 
of the Clyde. It is the wealthiest and most populous county in 
Scotland. In the south or upper part of the county agriculture and 
sheep-rearing are the chief industries ; in the north or lower, mining 
and manufactures. Glasgow is the largest town. 

(i) OLASOOW (1,034), 011 the Clyde, is by far tho largest city in Scotland, aud 
the second largest city in Great Britain. It is a great port, a vast manufacturing 
town — in cotton, iron, and other materials — and a centre of commerce of every kind. 
It stands on tho great Clyde coal-field, and has overflowing supplies of coal and iron. 
In the West End are noble streets, and the fine buildings of the University. A little 
to the Boath is Langside, where Mary Queen of Scots fought her last battle in 15GS. 

(U) The mining districts are crowded with manufacturing centres, such as: Haall- 
ton, Airdrie, Ccatbrldge, WUhaw, Motherwell, etc. 

(iii) Lanark, the county town, stands near the picturesque Falls of Clyde. 

8. Peeblesshire. — Peeblesshire is a hilly county among the southern 
uplands, on the upper waters of the Tweed. The northern part 
touches the Midlothian coal-field. Most of the county is purely 
pastoral Peebles is the county town. 
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9. S6lilrkBhire. — This is a pretty pastoral and hilly region, lying 
among the southern uplands. It consists of the two valleys of the 
Ettrick and Yarrow. EttrickPen (2170 ft.) is the highest point in 
the county. GalaBblels is the largest ; Selkirk is the county town. 

(i) QaUaUelf (stbe shUU or booses on the Gala) i$ a flourishing 'Hweed** mann* 
factoring town. 

(U) BelUrfc, the county town, stands on the Ettrick. James Hogg, the Ettrick 
Shepherd/* a famous Scottish poet, was born in the Forest of Ettrick in 1770* 


10. Berwickshire. — This county lies between the Lammermoor 
TTilk and the Tweed. The wide fertile plain in the middle is called 
the Merse. The county town is Duns, a small market town. 

StrtffUk %tidc or ^e«k or tej the oher or month of the Twood.»Lamfner» 

moor U «Moor of Larabo. * 

Dryhorgh Abbey, a beantiful min on the Tweed, holds the tomb of Sir Walter Bcott* 


11. Linlithgow. — Linlithgowshire, or West Lothian, is a region of 
craggy hills, with low ground on the Firth of Forth. In the west is 
a coal-field ; in the east an oil-shale district. Bo’ness is the largest 
town ; Linlithgow is the county town. 

(i) Bo'&eu has a large shipping-trade in coaL 

(ii) LiDlltngow, on a lake, has the remains of a large palace, in which Mary Qneen of 
Boots was horn in 1542. 

12. Edinhorghshire. — This county, which is also called Midlothian, 
is the largest and most important of the three Lothians. In the 
south are the Feutland Hills and the Moorfoot Hills ; in the north, a 
fertile plain along the Forth. In the east is the Midlothian Coal-field ; 
in the west, the oil-shale district. Edinburgh is the largest and the 
county town ; it includes the seaport of Leith. 

BdiiibQrgh»Edvl&'0 Burgb or AtioDg hold. Bdwia o &uod who flni fortiflod tb« 

C^tUoKock. 

0) BDnfBuaoH (420), on som® steep slopes and ridges which rise from the Firth of 
Forth towards the Pentlands, is one of the most beautiful cities in the world. The 
Old Town is bunt on a narrow ridge which Is a continuation of the Castle Rock. The 
How Town stands on a steep slope which mns down to the Forth. Edinburgh is the 
•cat of the Law CoorU of Scotland ; and of the largest UnlTersify in the country. 
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(ii) Leith was united to Edinburgh in 1920. It is the second seaport in Scotland. 
It has large docks, and two piers each a mile long. It has a growing trade with the 
Baltic and North Oermany* 


13. Ha4dlngrtoiislilre.— Haddington (or East Lothian) consists of 
hills and moorlands in the south, and fertile lowlands on the Firth 
of Forth. The county town is Haddington. 

(i) Haddia^n, a small country town, was the birthplace of John Knox. 

(ii) Duiihar, a small seaport, is memorable for the victory of Cromwell over the 
Scottish army in 1650.— At Preitonpani. near Edinburgh, Sir John Cope, in command 
of the Royalist forces, was defeated by Prince Charles in 1745. 


The Lowland Counties of the North. 

14. Dumbartonshire. — This county is a long strip of land between 
Stirlingshire and Argyllshire, and most of it between Loch Lomond 
and Loch Long. In the south-eastern part there is much coal. The 
largest town is Clydebank; Dumbarton is the county town. 

/)um6arton^the tfun or fortlflnl hlU of Die Hrlltmt. The town wm the capllAl of tho nncleat 
Briliah kingdom of Strathclyde. C/. Donkeld. the fortiflod hill of the Cellr. 

(i) l)iuabarton(21), atthe junction of the Lcveii and the Clyde, isa busy i»ort, with large 
shipbailding yards.— Clydebank (47) lias large shipbuilding and .sewing-machine works, 

(ii) KirUntlllocb, which stands in a detached portion of the county between 
Lanarkshire and Stirlingshire, baa mines of coal and ironstone. 

15. Stirlingshire. — This county is mountainous in the north-west, 
hilly in the middle, more level and fertile towards the south-east. 
The flat alluvial plain between Stirling and Alloa is called the 

Carse of Stirling,” and is one of the richest parts of Scotland. Part 
of the Western Coal-field lies in this county. The two largest townp. 
are Stirling and Falkirk ; the former is the county town. 

(i) Stirling (21), with its castle, which commands the entrance into the LowlandSy 
is one of the most historic towns in Scotland. It was frequently the residence of the 
Scottish Kings. Not far from the town is Bauockbnm, the scene of the defeat of 
Edward ii. by Kohert Bruce iu 1314. 

(ii) Falkirk (33) is a cattle^inarket, and an iron^working town. 
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f^pfirmiiTtnftnaTiir fl. — This is the smallest county in Scotland. 
It lies between the Ochil Hills and the Forth; and the lower part is 
on a valuable coal-field. Clackmannan, a mere village, is the county 
town ; the largest town is Alloa, 


(i) The whole county contains only 47 square miles— about one-third of Rutland 
(U) Alloa, on the Forth, is a small shipping-port for coal and iron. 


17. Slnross-shire. — This is a small pastoral and agricultural county 
between Perthshire and Fife. Kinross is the county town. 

stands on the western shore of Loch Leven. Loch Leven Castle, on an 
Island in the lake, was the prison from which Mary Queen of Scots escaped in 1568, to 
fight the battle of Langside. 


18. Fife.— Fifeshire is a lowland county with high hills in the west, a 

broken and hilly surface almost throughout, with a fertile valley called 

the “ How of Fife,” which is drained by the Eden. In the south- 
west there is a large and valuable coal-field. The county lies between 
the Firth of Forth and the Firth of Tay. Its manufacturing towns, 
its residence-towns, and its girdle of towns and ports round the coast, 
make it a kind of “ Scottish Kent.” The county town is Cupar ; the 
largest town is Kirkcaldy. 

JuDH Ti. compared Fife t« » *' bcssar'e manUe ftl&ged vlth Kold.” 

(I) Capar (4) Is a Tcry quiet little country town.— Not far from it Is St. Andrews, the 
ancient ecclesiastical capital of Scotland, and the seat of her oldest University. 

CO Kirkcaldy (39), " the lang toun," is a busy seaport, an oil-cloth manufacturing 
town, and a market for coals and com. — DanTermline, in the south-west, stands in the 
middle of the coal-field, and manufactures table-linen. 

19. Forfur. — ^Forfarshire (or Angus) consists of four parallel belts of 
country ; the “ Braes of Angus ” in the north ; the fertile Valley of 
Strathmore ; the chain of the Sidlaw Hills ; and the lowland strip 
between them and the coast. This county is the chief seat of the linen 
and jute manufacture ; aud it is one of the busiest counties in Scotland. 
Dundee is by far the largest town ; the county town is Forflar. 


fMt DtAth (or 
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(i) D,md„ (16S), on the Firth of Tay, is the thir.i largest city in Scotland. It is 
.e chief seat of the jute manufacture and also a great seaport, with a small ship, 
budding, and a considerable fishing, industry. 

(ii) Montrose and Arbroath (or Aberbrothock = Mouth of the Brothock) are both 

thnnng manufacturing towns and seaports. Off Arbroath is the BeU Rock Light- 
house, which is built on the “ Inchcape Rock.” 


^ 20 . Kincardineshire.— Kincardine lies between Forfarshire and the 

river Dee. Agriculture and fishing are the chief industries. The 
county town is Stonehaven, an important herring-fishing station. 


The Counties of the Southern Highlands. 

21. Argyllshire.— Argyll is a county of mountains, moors, islands, 
Bounds, lochs, and other deeply penetrating arms of the sea. The 
great inlet of Loch Linnhe cuts the county in two. The highest 
mountains are Ben Lui (3708 ft.) and Ben Cruachan (3611 ft.). The 
two largest towns are Oban and Campbeltown; the county town is 
Inveraray. The Mull of Cantire has been cut by the Crinan Canal. 

(i) Obaa (6), the terminus of the Caledonian Railway, is the capital of the West 
Highlands. Campbeltown (7), tlie largest town, in the south of Cantire, has large 
whisky distilleries. 

(ii) Invenny ( s Mouth of the Aray) stands at the head of Loch Fyne. 

(iii) Olencoe, the scene of the treacherous massacre of the Macdonalds in 1692, lies 
In the north*east of this countjr* 

22. Bute. — Buteshire consists of the islands of Arran and Bute, 
with some others in the Firth of Clyde. Arran is mountainous ; 
Bute is hilly in the north, level and fertile in the south. The county 
town is Rothesay (a place frequented by people in search of health), 
on the island of Bute. 

Tb« winding niounUln- bordered eh&nnel between Bate end the nulAlend le called the 

•‘Kylee of BuU/* 

23a PerthshirOa — Perthshire is the loveliest and most varied county 
in Scotland. It is a large irregular circle which holds the entire 
basin of the Tay, and part of the basin of the Forth. It is almost 
equally divided between highlands and lowlands — between mountain 
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and plain. Everywhere Perthshire is beautiful ; an^ the Perth- 
shire Highlands, in the west and south-west, contain some of the 
grandest and most picturesque scenery in the country. “The 
Trossachs” have been described by Sir Walter Scott in the “ Lady of 
the Lake.” Above Loch Tay, the largest lake, towers Ben Lawers 
(39S4 ft.), the loftiest mountain of Perthshire. Loch Katrine is 
the loveliest of many beautiful lakes. Part of the great hollow of 
Strathmore lies in this county ; and also the very fertile “ Carse of 
Gowrie.” The largest town is Perth, which is also the county town. 

(i) r«rta (35) is a beautiful cjty on the right l-ank of the Tay. Near It Is Scone, 
where the Kings of Scotland were downed in ancient times. 

(ii) Buhlane on the Allan, an affluent of the Forth, has a lovely cathedral. Not 
jar from it is Bherlltmair, where a battle was fought in the Rebellion of “ the Fifteen " 
(1715X West of Dunblane is Callander, a pretty town at the entrance to the Trossachs. 

fill) The Pau of KUUecranhle, on the Oarry, was the scene of the death (in 1689) of 
Oiaverboose, Viscount Dundee, while fighting against the forces of William iii. 


The Counties of the Northern Highlands. 

24. InvernesS'Shire. — Inverness-shire is the largest of all the Scot* 
fcish counties. It is a land of lofty mountains, rugged and craggy 
hills and bare high moorlands — a land inhabited mostly by sheep, 
deer, grouse, and other game. The highest mountain — and it is the 
highest summit in the British Isles — is Ben Nevis (4406). The 
county is cut in two by the cleft of the Great Glen (Glenmore) ” — 
the longest, straightest, and deepest in Great Britain. The lakes in 
this Glen are connected by the Caledonian Canal, which gives a 
passage for ships from the Atlantic into the Moray Firth. To this 
county also belong the islands of Skye (the largest of the Inner 
Hebrides), Harris, North Uist, etc. The largest town is Inverness, 
which is also the county town ; the chief town of Skye is Portree. 

Th* Betelde* were caU«i tiy tbo Nommen Sudrqfar (-SouUiern IiIm). Heno» tb« UUa •• BUb»p 
ofSodcrttdUan.’* Eesce *lao th« name SutA«rlan4 for the moat Doithady oeoatyln 
Seotbikd. 

0) niTMMia (20) Is the capital of the Highlands. It stands at the moath of the 
A little east is Osnedia iCeor, where Prince Charles was finally defeated In 174& 
00 Pertm is a small fishing town. 

z 
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25. Naim.— This county consists of a hilly and moorland district in 
the south, -with a low fertile plain on the Moray Firth. Agriculture 
and fishing are the chief pursuits. Naim is the county town. 

2G. Elgin.— Elgin (or Moray) is in build similar to Nairn ; but the 
level plain on the sea-coast is more fertile. Elgin is the county town. 

Elgin possesses tlio remains of a beautiful cathedral. 

27. Banffshire. — Banfi* is a long county, which, like Nairn and 
Elgin, lias a strip of fertile land along the shore. The south is both 
hilly and mountainous. Fishing and agriculture are the industries. 
— The county town is Banff. 

28. Aberdeenshire.- This county has also two different regions— 
a highland and a lowland. The highland and mountainous region is 
in the south-west ; the lowland is in the north and east. The chief 
valleys are those of the Dee and the Don. Farming, fishing, ship- 
building, and granite-working are the main industries. The largest 
town is Aberdeen, which is also the county town. 

AbenUm^^fouth of the Du, 

(i) Aberdeen (158) in a considerable seaport, a manufacturing to^vn, and a place of 
Commerce. It jxjssesses a University. 

(ii) Peterhead, near Buchan Ness, is important as a herring«flshing centre* 

(iii) In the upper valley of the Dee, at the foot of Braemar, stands Balmoral, the 
Highland residence of the Ring. 

29. Ross-shlre. — Ross-shire is a rugged highland region, with good 
corn-land in the low districts on the Moray Firth. The county of 
Cromarty consists of fragments scattered up and down Ross-shire. 
Lewis (the northern part of the island of Lewis-and-Harris) belongs 
also to Ross-shire. Bing^vall is the county town ; Stornoway (a fish- 
ing port) is the capital of Lewis. 

30. Sutherland. — Sutherlandshire is a wild and rugged region, 
very mountainous in the west. Most of it is deer-forest and sheep 
farm ; and it is the most thinly peopled county in Scotland. The 
county town is Dornoch^ a small fishing village. 

5u ml ^Southern LAnd, and rocelTed iU Diooe from the NowmeB, to wb«ra It wm loufA* 
TU^Jro lahnj Nono BAaej in the conniy, iueb u Helmsdfrle, L&x/ord (BBAlmon ford), etc. 
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31. CaithneBS. — Caithness is a wide, bare, treeless, sterile table- 
land, surrounded by a wall of steep rock going right down into the 
sea. Fishing is almost the only industry. The largest town is Wick. 

If tM of Kon« n&mot. Wick meaiu creeks 7^ur#o*tbo oc or Ul^d of Thor, tbo 
KoiM god of thunder* 

(i) Wick is tbe capital of the herring-fishery. — Thurso is famous for Its salmon. 

(ii) John o’ Groat^s House/* near Duocansby Head> is the most northerly building 
In Great Britain. Hence the phrase ‘‘ From Land's End to John o* Groat's." 

32. Orkney and Shetland. — The Orkney and Shetland Isles form 
one county. This archipelago consists of several hundreds of islands, 
islets, skerries, and rocks. There are a few stunted and wind-blasted 
trees ; some thin oats and green crops. The chief industry is fishing. 
Tbe inhabitants are descendants of tbe old Scandinavians. Kirkwall 
is the chief town in tbe Orkneys ; Lexwlck in the Shetlands. 

The arises In theso lAlnndj arc Almost tniistif Nona (ScAndlxiari&ii). ^ or o or 04 b^UlAnd. 
Tbui ^nda^iAnd Island ; Slronuo€^ih 0 Island In ths itrsain or current, 

(i) KlzkwaU (4) stands on Pomona (or Mainland), the largest island in tbe Orkneys. 
It has a grim old cathedral called after St. Magnus. 

(li) larwlck (4), on Mainland — the largest island in the Shetlands— is a weU>known 
harbour of reihge. 
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IRELAND. 

1. Introductory. — Ireland is the third largest island in Europe 
(counting Iceland), and the pendant to the larger island of Great 
Britain. It forms a breakwater to the sister-island in several senses ; 
it prevents the billows of the Atlantic from striking part of the 
British shores, and it takes the first supply of rain from the Atlantic) 
so that the clouds which move on to Great Britain carry a smaller 
quantity of rain. It is separated from Great Britain by a sea much 
deeper than that which separates Great Britain from the Continent. 

(i) The nearest point to Scotland is Fair Hea<t. Between it and the Mull of Cantire, 
there is a distance of only 13^ miles. 

(ii) Between Canupre Point, in the south, and St, David’s Head in Wales, there is a 
distance of SO miles. In other words, St. George’s Channel is nearly four times as 
broad as the North Channel. 

(Ui) The chief passenger communication between England and Ireland is from 
Holyhead to Kingstown— a distance of 66 miles. 

2. Boundaries. — Ireland is bounded 

1« N. W. aod B. — By the Atlantic Ocean. 

2. E. — By the North Channel, the Xrlih Sea^ and Bt. Oeo^'e ChanneL 

(i) The Iiiih Bea divides Ireland from England* 

(ii) The North Channel divides it from Scotland. 

(Ui) Bt. Oeorge'e Channel divides it from Wales. 

3. Size. — The area of Ireland amounts to 32,535 square miles, or 
more thaa half that of England and Wales. 

(i) The longest line that can be drawn within the island is from Torr Head in the 
north-east to Atlzen Bead in the south-west — a distance of 302 miles. 

(U) The greatest breadth is, from EovUaBMd to Slyst EMd, 174 miles 
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4. Shape. — The shape of Ireland is broader, shorter, and more 
compact than that of Great Britain. It is like “ a lozenge set corner- 
wise in the ocean.’* It is a rude parallelogram. The coast line is 
about 2000 miles long : and there are many excellent harbours, 
especially on the south and west coasts. 

0) The mort northerly point of Ireland is Mai in Head : the most easterly, the town 
of Doaacliadee ; the most southerly, MImb Head ; the most westerly, nanmore Head. 

(ii) The coast line gives 1 mile of coast to each 15 square miles of area. No' part 
of the conntry is more than 60 miles from good navigation, 

(iii) The harbours of Bantry Bay and Cork could hold the whole British navy. 

6. Tie North Coast, — The northern coast of Ireland is high, rocky, 
wild, and rugged in character. It has two deep-drawn bays, and a 
few bold promontories. 

(i) The two bays are Lon^ SwUly and Loogb PoyU. 

01) Tbe headlands are ; Bern Bead ; Ualln Head ; Benaore Head (with the Glant^a 
Causeway) ; and Benmere or Fair Head. 

Oil) The Glanth Causeway is a pavement formed of the tops of 40^000 columns ol 

basalt^' 

6. Tie West Coast. — The western coast is, like the northern, bold, 
wild, mountainous, and rugged. Three great mountain-masses project 
into the sea — those of Donegal, Connaught (Mayo and Galway), and 
Kerry ; and between these are numerous bays and estuaries, the 
Mouth of tbe Shannon being tbe most important. 

C) The chief openings and inlets on the west are : Donegal Bay ; Sligo Bay ; XlllaU 
Bay; Qlew Bay; Oalway Bay ; the Uoutb of the Shunoii ; Single Bay ; Keu&are Blver; 
tad Baatry Bay. 

(ii) The most impertaat headlands are : Bcuan Point ; Brrli Head ; AehlU Bead; 
fOfhM Head; Xioop Bead ; Dnnsiore Head ; and Crow Head. 

7. The South Coast. — The southern coast is lower than the western; 
and it possesses several magnificent openings. 

0) The chief openings are : OoA Herbonr ; Klaui. Hirbonr ; and Waterford EarBotor. 

(U) The chief capes ore : lOxen Head ; Oapy OUar ; Hook Bolnt ; and Oansoro Point.— 
'*Ospe Clear, the southern point of Clear Island, la a mere mass of barren oUCTs.*’ It 
Is tile tot land sighted coining from America. 
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8, The East Coast.— The eastern coast, like the southern, has a 
long regular line of low shore, which is interrupted by only two 
mountain-masses— those of the Wicklow Mountains and the Moume 
Mountains. Some of its bays are closed by sand-banks, 

(i) The chief opeoings are : Wexford Harbour ; DnbllnBay; DondalkBay; C&rlln^ord 
Lougb ; Dimdraja Bay ; Strangford Lough : and Bolfart Lough. The best harbour among 
these is Strangford Lough. 

Louph U 4 CoIOc word (In Scotch Celtic, Loch) which li applied IndifferenUy to a lake or to a deep, 
drftwn Arm of the sex 

(ii) The chief headJ&nds are Wicklow He^d and Howth Heade 

Almost thAt Irekmd possosses of plciures^^uo beauty U to be found on or in tbo Immedlato 
neighbourhood of the s«A-board ; if wo excopt somo paUbes of rirer scenery on the Noro Aod 
ths BlAckwater, and a part of Lou^b Erne. The dreary expanse called the Bog of Allen, 
which occupies ibe oentro of the Island, stretches sway for miles— fiat, sad-coloured, and 
monotonous, doiured iu every direction by channels of dork -tin ted water, in which the very 
fish hike the same sad colour. This tnct is aimost wUbout'trace of bablUtlon. save where 
St distant interrab. utter destitution has robed a mud hovel nndbtiuguUhable the 
hiUocki and turf around it" 


9. Islands. — The islands of Ireland are small in size, and are 
situated near the mainland. They are, in fact, parts of the mainland, 
the softer rocks between having been pared away by the action of 
water and weather. They are most numerous on the west coast, 
especially off Donegal, Mayo, and Galway. 

(1) On the north const we And Rathlln Island (which contains the same basaltic 
rocks as the Giant's Causeway), and Tory Island. 

(ii) On the west coast: North Aran; AcklU; Clare; Aran Islands; and Valentla. 
From Valentia starts the telegraphic cable to America. 

(iii) On the sooth coast : Clear, and Spike (in Cork Harboor). 

(ir) On the east coast : the small islands of Balkey and Ireland's Eye. 

The endings ty, oy, and the word eye are oil the same. They are forms of the Scandinavian word 
for IsUod— oc. The Celtic or Erse word for bland b EnnU, JnnUh, or inefu The ending 
ford In Wexford, Waterford, ete.» is another witness to the presence of Norsemen oa the 
east coast of Ireland, They were governed In Dublin by their own laws up to ibe 23th 
century. 


10. The Build of Ireland. — Ireland is a wide limestone plain, in- 
terrupted by one low range (the Slieve Bloom Hills), and surrounded 
by a broken belt of mountains and higli lands. The belt of moun- 
tains is most continuous in the south and south-west. The central 
plain, which fills most of the country, and which consists of undulating 
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ground, has an average height of 200 ft. above the sea-level, and is 
nowhere higher than 300 ft. The country has no backbone, and no 
geographical centre, 

(1) Scotland ias the Grampians as its backbone ; England has the Pennine Chain ; 
but the interior of Ireland is occupied by a vast watery plain, covered with lakes 
and badly drained by slow-flowing rivers. 

(ii) Ireland is a much lower country than either England or Scotland. Its average 
height is 400 ft. ; that of England 600 ft. ; of Scotland 1000 ft. 

(ill) In the Central Plain are numerous bogs, which altogether cover an area of 
4420 square miles (more than twice the area of Norfolk), and which are among the 
most extensive in Europe. A dreary, sad, wide, deserted country — “where mud- 
cabins as black as the peat in the midst of which they rise are rare objects 1 ’’ 

11. Mountain Systems. — There are four clearly-marked systems of 
mountains — or rather, of highlands, in Ireland ; and these are the 
Northern, Western, Southern, and Eastern Highlands. 

(i) Tbo chief ranges in the North are : The Uountaiju of Antrim and the Monn taint 
of DenegiL Between them lie the caraWghar Moutaini in LoDdonderry. The highest 
point In the Moantains of Donegal is Moont Errlgal (2462 ft«). 

(if) The chief ranges in the West arc ; The Mephin Beg Mooataint (in Ma 70 )| which 
terminate in the bold cliffs of Achill Island ; the Connemara Monntaini, the western 
end of which clusters In the group of Twelwe Pins; and the Honntalni of Kerrj^ the 
highest range of which is the Uaoglliicnddy Aeaks, which culminate in Oarrantnal 
(5414 fhX 

(ill) In the South are : the Knockmsaldown Mcnntalns^north of the Black water 
Valley; and, parallel with them, the Oaltesi, the highest peak being Oaltymcre.— » 
Still further to the north are the surer Hines and the BUere Bloomso 

(iv) In the East are two granite mountain^masses : the WicUow Hcnn tains and the 
Honme Honntidiii, The highest point in the former Is IngnaqnlUa (3039 ft.); in the 
latter BUere^Donard (2796 ft.). The scenery of the tVicklow Mountains^ with their 
lorely lakes, clear rivers, and noble waterfalls, is surpassed only by that of Eillarney« 

12. Tne Plain of Ireland. — The Great Central Plain of Ireland fills 
about four-fifths of the whole country. It is an “ immense pasture- 
field,” lying between Dublin Bay and Galway Bay. Much of it is 
covered hy bogs and morasses, the largest of which is the Bog of 
Allen 5 and the total extent of bog-land is said to amount to nearly 
one-ninth of tho whole area of the country. It is watered by one 
large river^the snannon. 
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13. Rivers.— The rivers of Ireland rise in the heights which border 
the Central Plain, and fall into the sea on the same side of the island 
on which they rise. Hence they are short, unimportant, and of little 
use for commerce. To this general statement there is one striking 
exception— the Shannon, which flows through the centre of the Great 
Plain. The two next in size are the Barrow and the Banu. 

(i) The ShaimoQ (224 miles), the greatest river in the British Islands, rises in the 
mountains of Fermanagh and Leitrim: flows through Lough Allen. Lough Ree. and 
Lough Derg to Limerick, where it opens out into a wide and splendid estuary. It is 
navigable to Lough Allen-a distance of 213 miles. At a distance of 200 miles from 
the sea the Shannon is only 160 ft above the sea-level ; and hence it has only a fall 
of about 9 inches to the mile. 


(ii) The Barrow (114 miles) rises in the Slievebloom Mountains, flows past Athy 
(up to which town it is navigable), and faUs into Waterford Harbour. By means of 
a branch of the Grand Canal, it connects Dublin and Waterford. 


(iii) The Baaa (100 miles) flows out of Lough Neagh-the largest lake in the British 
Islands. It forms the boundary between Londonderry and Autrim.— Almost parallel 
with it is the Poylo, which flows into Lough Foyle. 


(IV) The other well-known rivers are: (a) On the East: the Boyne, which flows 
through County Meath, and on which the “ Battle of the Boyne ” was fought in 1690 ; 
the Lltfoy, on which Dublin stands ; the BUney, which flows into Wexford Haven, (b) 
On the South : the Bulr and Noro, which are tributaries of the Barrow ; the BUckwator, 
which falls into Youghal Harbour ; and the Loo, the estuary of which forms the noble 
harbour of Cork, (c) On the West : the Moy, which flows into Killala Bay ; and the 
Emo, which is almost one long lake, and which flows into Donegal Day. 

(v) There are a good many rivers with the name BtackioaUr; and all the tributary 
streams might be divided into black and white. When a river has a long course 
through a bog, it cairies with it large quantities of tannin, which gives It a deep 
brown colour ; and under a cloudy sky this brown looks intensely black. 


14. Lakes. — There are a great many lakes in Ireland — both in the 
mountainous and lowland districts. The Provinces of Ulster and 
Connaught abound with them ; but Connauglit has most. The largest 
is Lough Neagh, between Antrim and Tyrone ; the most beautiful 
are the Lakes of ElHamey, in County Kerry. 

(i) Lough Nemgh has an area of 153 square miles* It is three times as large as 
LfOCh Lomond, and fifteen times Lake Windermere. 

(il) Loughs Eras, OoAA, Uask, and Cerrib are singularly picturesque. 

(Ul) Loughs Alisa, Bee, and JHrg are expansions of the waters of the Shannon* 

(It) The Labes ef SlUaraey lie among the loTeliest scenery in Ireland* 
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15. Minerals. — Ireland is poor in iron, and poor in coal. There are 
only four small coal-fields, the largest of wliicli is the Leinster Coal- 
field, between the Nore and the Barrow. Peat is the fuel generally 
used; and coal has to be imported. Ireland s total output of minerals 
does not reach .£250,000 a year. Alany beautiful marbles are 
quarried in diSerent parts of the island. 

(1) Of the Upper Garbooiferous beds which at one time overspread the Central 
plain of Ireland, only small patches remain in isolated spots, serving chiefly as an 
indication of the immense loss that has been sustained in an important element of 
material prosperity.” — Etuye. Brit. liii. 217. 

(ii) This loss is believed to be due to the fact that, ages ago, Ireland lay beneath 
an immense glacier, which planed and scraped away the beds of coal. 

16. Climate. — The climate of Ireland is moister, more equable, and 
warmer — latitude for latitude — than that of England. It is a 
maritime climate — a climate of the North Atlantic. No other 
country in Europe is so abundantly supplied with rain. Hence the 
island keeps, both in winter and summer, a fresh and vivid green, 
which has given to it the appellation of the Emerald Isle.” 

(i) The rainfall for the whole island averages 3G inches ; for England it Is only 
30 inches. (As in the case of Great Britain, the west coast is rainier than the east.) 

(li) •* Occasionally the downpour along the western coasts is so considerable that 
the sea, for a great distance tboni the land, becomes covered with a Utick layer of 
fresh water."— Forbes, 

(iii) The arbutus or strawberry-tree grows in the open air in the warm south-west of 
England, and among the Lakes of Killamey, just as it does iu Madeira, Portugal, etc 

(iv) The rainfall at Cork is 40 inches a year: at Dublin only 31 inches. The high 
mountains on the west coast drive the rain-clouds into the higher (and colder) strata 
of air, where they are condensed, and discharge great quantities of rain. 

17. Vegetation. — Owing to the moist climate grass is the most 
successful crop. But potatoes are grown, nearly everywhere ; oats 
in the drier north-east and east ; flax in Ulster ; and excellent barley 
in Co. Wexford. 

One of the most fertile parts of Ireland is the Golden Vale, which stretches from 
Cashel in Tipperary to near Limerick. Here are the best cattle-pastures iu tho 
United Kingdom. 

18. Inhabitants. — The majority of the people of Ireland belong 
to the Celtic Bace. The admixture of Teutonic blood has been 
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neatest in Ulster, where many of the inhabitants are of Scottish 
descent, and in Leinster, on the east coast, where many are of Norman 
and English descent. 

(i) The “native” Language is called Erse— a language akin to Gaelic in Scotland, 
Cymric in Wales, Manx in Man, and BriJzonec in Brittany. It is one of the official 
languages of the Irish Free State. 

(n) “ Even the poorest Irishmen, notwithstanding their abject condition, still retain 
excellent qualities. They love each other, assist one another in misfortune, and 
always keep the door of their cabin hospitably open. Tlje least benefit conferred upon 
them lives ever after in their memory.” — Rictus. 

19. Population and Populousness. — The population of Ireland 
numbered in 1911 only 4,381,951 ; and, since 1847, it has been steadily 
diminishing— chiefly by emigration. In 1841, the population was 
over eight millions. The most populous province is Ulster ; the most 
thinly populated Connaught. 

(i) FaDuno and emigration are the two chief causes of the diminution in the popu* 
lation of Ireland, In tho great i>otato-famine of 1846*47, over a million peraons died, 
either of famine or of tho typhus that followed it ; and more than a million emigrated 
to tho United States, 

(ii) From 80,000 to 60,000 emigrate every year. In the ten years, ending 1910, 
485,401 Irish emigrated. '‘In no other country has famine committed such ravages 
as on tho fertile soil of Ireland; and no other country has poured forth so broad a 
stream of emigrants." 

20. Induafales. — The chief industry is the raising of live-stock. 
Cattle, pigs, and farm-produce, constitute the chief industrial wealth. 
— In the north and east there are manufactures of linens and woollens. 

(i) Nearly one-seventh of the country is bog or water ; and only about two-thirds 
can be described as good land, fit for ploughing or for pasture. 

(il) The want of a sufficient supply of coal has depressed mauufactares ; and the 
water-power of the country has been little used. 

21. Commerce. — The commerce of Ireland consists chiefly in the 
export of various kinds of agricultural produce, and in the import of 
coal, hardware, clothes, and other British manufactures. Her chief 
market for produce is Great Britain. 

(i) The chief ports are Dablln, Belfut, CoA, Waterford, Limerick, Oalvar, and 
Londonderry. These are also her largest towns ; and, from the nature of the interior, 
wo should expect the largest towns of Ireland to lie on the sea-coast. The most 
flourishing sea-boanl is that which faces England (and Dublin lies right opposite 
Direrpool) ; though the west coast possesses splendid natural harbours 
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(ii) Glasgow, Liverpool, and Bristol— all on tho west coast of Great Britain, ore 
the port* which receive most merchandise from Ireland. 

(iii) Her exports amount to about £200,000,000 a year ; and of this about nineteen, 
twentieths come to Great Britain. 

(iv) Of the total trade of the United Kingdom, England and Wales take about 
per cent ; Scotland 8 per cent. ; and Ireland only U P^r cent. 

22. Communications. —The flat surface of the country has facili- 
tated the construction of canals and railways ; there is ample water 
communication by river, lake, and canal ; and there are about 3400 
miles of railway. 

(ii) The chief railways are: (a) Tho Great Bocihera and Weitero, from Dublio to Cork 
(this used to take the Americao mails which landed at Queenstown and went by train 
to KiDgstown for Holyhead). — (b) The Uldla&d Great WeiUm, from Dublin to Galway, 
right across the Central Plain.— (c) The Dablln, Wicklow, and Wexford, with a branch 
from Wexford to Waterford. — (d) The Waterford and Limerick, Waterford to Tuam. — 
(e) The Irlib Great Horthem, from Dublin to Belfast— (/) The Northern Oonntleii from 
Belfast to Londonderry. 

23. Divisions. — Ireland is divided into four provinces ; and these 
are again subdivided into counties — of which there are 32 altogether. 
The four provinces are : Leinster, in the east ; Ulster, in the north ; 
Connaught, in the west ; and fiSunster, in the south. 

Thess provioces correspond in some degree to tbe ancient kingdoroa of Ireland. 
Before the English invasion, the country was divided into hve kingdoms— Ulster, 
Connanght, Munater, Leinster, and Meath, the two last being afterwards Joined. 

By the Government of Ireland Act (1920) Ireland was politically 
divided into two parts (a) Northern Ireland (capital Belfast), com- 
prising the six counties of Fermanagh, Tyrone, Londonderry, Antrim, 
Down, and Armagh ; (6) the Irish Free State (capital Dublin), com- 
prising the rest. Each division has its own parliament. 


24. Large Towns. — The presence of large towns in a country is, in 
general, due to the combination, in a high degree, of prosperous 
manufacture with busy commerce ; but, in Ireland, this combination 
hardly exists. Hence there are only three towns in the whole 
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country which have more than 50,000 inhabitants. These are Dublin. 

Belfast, and Cork. The three next to these in size are Limerick, 
Londonderry, and Waterford. 


(i) DubUn (4UU), the metropolis of Ireland, stands on the Liffey. It is no lareer 
than Sheffield ; but its position on the part of the Central Plain which faces England 

makes it a centre of intenial and foreign trade. It has two oniversitics and two 
cathedrals. The port Is Xlagiton. 


Dubnrnn r of the island. It l,„s a lai^er fomgn tn.de than even 

Dublin, and nine-tentl« of all the Irish shippine Is built at Belfaat. 

(ill) era pd) on the Lee, is the capital of tho largest county in Ireland, is the 

argest c.ty ,n .Munster, and the third largest in the whole country. It has a good 

foreign trud^ and also some woollen and linen manufactures. Q...nrto.ri.-a splendid 
natural harbour— is its port. ^ 


(IV) Limerick (38> sUnds on the Shannon, just where it begins to widen into an 
estuary, and at the western end of the fertile district called the “Golden Vale." 

(V) Londonderry (40). on the Foyle, is a busy seaport and manufacturing town. It 
IS famous for the terrible siege it sustained from James ii. in 1689. It still preserves 
Jts old ywalls and the cannon on them used in the defence. 


(Vi) Waterford (27), on the Suir, is tho seat of the export trade to Bristol, chiefly In 
farm-produce. 


25. Historic Towns. — There are several towns in Ireland which 
have made their mark in the sad history of the country, the most 
famous being ; Drogheda, Dundalk, Galway, Armagh, and Trim. 

(0 Drogheda, on the Boyne, was stormed by Cromwell in 1649 ; and the garrison of 
2000 men put to the sword.— A little above the town, tho Battle of the Boyne was 
fought in 1690, which put an end to the influence of James ii. in Ireland. 

(ii) Dundalk, in County Louth, at the head of Dundalk Bay, Is an ancient city, 
where Edward Bruce (the brother of Robert) crowned himself King of Ireland in 
1818. He was the last king of all Ireland. 

(iii) Oalway, on Gahvay Bay, is one of the oldest and quaintest towns in Ireland. 
It was once the seat of a considerable trade with Spain. A line of steamers from 
Galway to New York existed about thirty years ago ; but it did not succeed. It la 
the seat of ooo of the Queen's Colleges. 

(iv) Armagh was, from the 5th to the 9th century, the metropolis of Ireland* It is 
still the ecclesiastical metropolis* Its cathedral was founded by St. Patrick* 

(v) Trim is the county town of Meath, which was the estate of the chief king of 
Ireland, whose palace was at Tara.— Tho Duke of Wellington (Arthur Wellesley) 
was bom near Trim in 1769. 
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FRANCE. 

1. Introductory.—" Fair France ” {La Belle France) is the country 
in Europe which lies nearest to Great BriUin. It is one of the Five 
Great Powers. It is also one of the richest countries in the world. 

(l) France lies almost exactly half-way between the North Pole and the Equator,— 
her northern boundary being about 39* from the North Pole, and her southern about 
4S* from the Equator. The limits are 42* and 51* North lat. 

(U) Her chief towns lie on the same lines of latitude as the great towns of Europe. 
Thus we have : 

Latitude of North, 61* : Dunkirk ; Cologne ; Breslau ; Kiev. 

Latitude of Middle, 47* : Lyons ; Milan ; Trieste ; Sevastopol. 

Latitude of South, 48* : Toulon ; Florence j Varna ; Tiflis (Georgia). 

2. Boundaries. — France has boundaries both of sea and of land. 
The sea-boundaries are the English Channel, the Atlantic, and the Medi- 
terranean. The land-boundaries are the broad mountain-masses of 
^e Pyrenees on the south ; the Alps, the Jura, and the Rhine on the 
east. On the north there is no natural boundary ; and the country 
is guarded on .this line by a chain of fortresses. 

(1) Ou the north, it is bounded by Germany and Belgium ; on the senth, by Spain ; 
on the east, by Germany, Switzerland, and Italy ; and on the west, by the sea. 

(ii) She has nearly 2000 miles of coast line, of which only 882 lie on the Mediter- 
lanaan. 

(iii) The boundaries arc highest where they separate France from kindred peoples. 
Thus, had it' not been for the Alps and the Pyrenees, the three Latin nations— the 
l^neh, the Italians, and the Spaniards — would probably have been only one. In 
the north, where the frontier is open, the races do not mingle, for they are antagon- 
istic in blood, in language, and in feeling. Hence the Unity of Franca. It is a nation 
separated from those of similar race and language by high mountaimranges, and from 
neighbouring peoples by differences of language, race, and religion. A Frenchman 
learns a foreign language with the very greatest difficulty. 

3. Oomaercial Poeition. — Francs commands a large part of the 
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trade of the two busiest seas in the world — the Atlantic and the 
Mediterranean. She also touches the German Ocean ; and these three 
commercial seas provide her with trade, and minister to her wealth. 

(i) Franc© is on the high road between the south and the north of Europe ; and, 
when Rome was a great power, it was up the Rhone valley that civlUsation flowed. 

(ii) From Paris stretch out railways to all the great cities of Europe. 

4. Shape. — France has a 
very compact shape. 
Roughly speaking, it is an 
octagon, with fourre-entrant 
sides. A meridian drawn 
through the capital joins the 
two opposite angles and 
divides the country into two 
almost equal portions. 

(i) FouxofthesidesoftheoctagOD 
are on the sea. 

(ii) The re-entrant angles are at 
La Rochelle, on the Bay of Biscay, 

and the west end of the Lake of Geneva 

5. Size. — France has an area of more than 213,000 square miles— 
that is. more than twice the size of Great Britain. 

(i) The longest line that can be drawn in it runs from the south-east comer to 
Dunkirk, — a distance of about 670 miles. 

(ii) Though France Is so large, and has a long coast line on the Atlantic and the 
Mediterranean, it has not nearly so many good harbours os Great Britain. Hence it 
can never be so great a maritime power. 

6. The Slopes of France. — France has three great slopes : — to the j 
Atlantic and the West ; to the Mediterranean and the South ; to the 
German Ocean and the Korth. 

(1) The slope to the west Is by far the largest^ and constitutes almost the whole 
of FraDce* Three of the largest rivers of France flow down this slope. 

(ii) The elope to the south is long and narrow and contains the valley of the 
Sadne and the Bhone. 
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(ili) The slope to the north is only a fragment of that northern slope which throws 
down the rivers of Belgium and Oermany into the North Sea. In this slope France 
possesses no complete rivers — bnt only the opper parts of the Belgian and German 
streams* 

(Iv) Itehoold he noticed that the northern slope of France slopes awayfnm the 
son’s rays ; the western alone to the afternoon sun; and the southern elope to the 
laid •day snn* 


7. TH© Build of France. — (i) The core of France consists of a 
triangular plateau of 
granite, called the 
Central Table-land or 
the Highland of Au- 
Tergne {Ovim). The 
eastern edge of this 
plateau is a range of 
low mountains called 
the Cevennes. The 
general height of the 
Central Plateau is 
somewhat aboye 
3000 ft. (U) The high- 
lands continue from 
the north of the 
Ceyennes on to the Vosges ; and between the Vosges and the Ardennes 
there is one uninterrupted table-land, (iii) The larger part of France 
forms part of the Great Plain of Eitrope, which here bends to the south. 
A wide plain in the west ; a table-land in the middle ; mountains in 
the east ; a narrow plain (the Valley of the Khone) sloping to the 
south — that is the simple build of France. 



(i) The Ceatrsl Table-laod desceods on the west and north-west b7 a series of 
terraces to the lowland plains. 

(II) On the east and south-east its borders arc very abrupt, and have a sharp 
descent into the Valley of the Rhone. 

(iil) The cete d’Or (=*'Tha Golden Slope”), the Plateau of Lancru, are the names 
of the chief ranges In this highland district of the north-east. 


8. Tbo Coast of France. — The coast of France^ taken as a whole, is 
low and flat. 
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(i) The MedlUrraoean Ccwt is Jiigli and rocky in the east. The spurs of the Alps 
run out into the sea. and end in cliffs. The western part is low, flat, and sandy, and 
well known for its .salt lagoons. 

(ii) The Atlantic Coast in the south is very low and sandy, and edged by sand- 
dunes, Lehind which are rows of shallow salt lakes. In BritUny, the coast line is 
mostly of granite, with high cliffs and deep indentations. Between the mouths of 
the Seine and the Somme runs a line of chalk cliffs of the same character as those 
on the English side of the Channel. 

(iii) The coast line of France is wanting in good harbours. Those on the south side 
of the English Channel form a striking contrast to the spacious English harbours on 
the north side. Calais canuot be compared with Dover, 

y. Bays and Straits. — The great sea-opening on the Mediterranean 
Coast is the Gulf of Lions ; on the Atlantic, the Bay of Biscay, The 
Strait between France and England is called the Straits of Dover. 

(i) The Golf ofUoQs is so called from the storminess of its waters. 

Th« French call It Oof/ de Lion ; hence we oagbt to call it Lion Oul/. It ta often Inoorrectlj 
called the (hilf of Lyona. 

(ii) The Bay of Biscay is one of the stormiest seas in the world. It is open to the 
strongest winds — those from the south-west; and there are currents within it whldi 
flght with the tides. 

(ill) The Straits of Dover divide France and England, while they connect the Englisli 
Channel and the Atlantic with the German Ocean. Their breadth Is 20 miles ; and their 
greatest depth does not exceed 177 ft. No fewer than 200,000 vessels pass these 
Straits every year; and, when the weather is clear, it is sometimes difficult to count 
the sails in sight. — It is proposed to tunnel the Straits ; and this tunnel would go 
easily through a bed of grey chalk at a depth of 414 ft. 


10. Capes and Islands. — The chief capes on the north-west coast are 

OrlB-Nez {QrU'nay) ; Barfleor ; La Hogue ; and Point St. Matthew. 

The chief islands off the west coast are Ushant, BeUe Isle, R^, Oleron ; 

and, in the Mediterranean, the Hy^res {Ee-air ) ; and Corsica. 

♦ 

(i) Not far from Oris Nez is a headland called Blanc Hex White KoseX which 
•or sailors havoj misled by the sound, corrupted into Black Nose. 

(ii) The Hyiret are a group of mountainous islands off the coast of Prorence. 

(iii) Conlca Is a very mountainous island, which, by geographical position, race and 
language, belongs to Italy. It has several summits above 8000 ft. In height. It ba^ 
belonged in succession to each of the powers that have ruled in the Mediterranean — 
the Pbcenicians, the Carthaginians, the Romans, Saracens, Pisans, Genoese, etc* It 
is now one of the 87 departmeota of France. The moat commercial town in the island 
is PftftU ; the best known is AJaedo, where Napoleon was bom In 1709. 
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11. Mountains and Table-lands. — There are five external mountain- 
chains which form the natural frontier of France : the Ardennes, the 
Vosges, the Jura, the Alps, and the Pyrenees. The chief internal 
is the Cevennes, which run on under different names into 
the Vosges. The chief table-land — and it is also the central table- 
land — is the Highlands of Auvergne. 

(i) The Ardenjau is the weakest part of the frontier. 

(ii) The VoBgee lie in the province of Alsace, rcstorcnl to Franco after the Great 
tTar. They separate the basin of the Moselle from that of the Rhine. 

(hi) The Jura is a limestone range— with fantastic forms, dark pine-woods, and 
sonny green meadows on the edges of the forests— between France and Switzerland. 

(iv) The ranges of the Alps between Prance and Italy are the Maritime and Cottlaa 
Alls. They separate the basins of the Rhone and Po. The mountain-mass called Mont 
Blanc, the highest mountain in the Alps (15,7«4 ft.), is almost wholly within France. 
Its glaciers and snow-ftelds cover 104 square miles. Tlio largest glacier is the Mer de 
Glace (Sea a/ /ce), which flows at the rate of 11 inches a day on an average. 

(v) The Pyreneea separate the basins of the Garonne and tlio Adour from those of 
the Ebro and the Douro. The highest summit is Mount Maladctta (file Accursed), 

which is 11,108 ft. high. 

(a) '*Th6 frblch form tbo mo«t fomldAble b&nicr, divide Fnnee from the 

HfttioDi luost akin to beneU.** 

(&i The paasee over the Pyreneea aie eo daiigeroMa from wind and eiorm that the proverb goea, 
** The eon woold not wait there for hie father ; nor the father for hU eon.'* 

(vi) Thd Cevennee— ’& granite range — separate the basins of tbo Rhone and Sadoo 
from those of the Loire and the Oaronne The highest peak is Uont Mizenc^ a 
mountain with three teeth.” 

(Tii) The Uoantaini of Anvergne separate the basin of the Loire from that of the 
Garonne. The plateau contains a largo nnmber of extinct volcanoes. In the neigh* 
bonrhood of Clermont there are obout seventy cones*— locally called puys (Latin puteus^ 
a pit)— from which lava once flowed. The Pay de D6me is the highest 

12. Plains.— Most of France is lowland ; but there are few level 
plains. The lowest part of the French plain is the Landes, on the 
Bay of Biscay. The Mediterranean coast, west of the Khone, is also 
very low and flat. 

The Landes is a wide stretch of gravel, sand, heath, and moor, and was long ago 
the bed of the sea. In 1800 land here was very cheap ; and "fora few francs a shep- 
herd might purchase all arouud him as for as his voice could be heard.'* There was, 
a hundred years ago, a danger of the Landes being buried under the drifting sand ; 
bat pines were planted — and, from the Adour to the Gironde, most of it is one vast 
pine-forest. In some parts, the shepherds still walk on stilts called changues (a eor- 
niptionofsAanib); and, through a mist, the figure looks like a walking tower. 

K 
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13. Rivers. — France is very rich in rivers. She has nearly a 
hundred na^dgable rivers ; and most of these have their entire 
course within the country itself. The highlands in which they rise 
lie very far back in the country, and this gives them room for a long 
course ; the lower plains are tolerably level, and this makes their 
current slow and gentle. The four chief rivers are the Seine, the 
Loire, the Garonne, and the Rhone. 

(i) The Seine (482 miles long) rises in the tablc.lan«I of Langres and falls into the sea 
at Havre. It is navigable up to Troyea — a distance of 340 miles. Its chief tributaries 
are the Mamo and the which are also navigable far into the heart of the land. 

It is from the Yonne that a canal connects the Sadne and the Rhone with the Seine 
— that is, the Mediterranean with the Atlantic. 

(ii) The Loire (609 miles long) rises in the Cevennei (" among the glittering 
micaceous rocks of the Mezenc '*) and falls into the sea at 8t. Naaalre. After flowing 
270 miles, it is joined by its twin river the Alller. The other chief tributaries from 
the south ore the Cher and the Vienne. The Loire is navigable for about 450 miles— 
about twice the whole length of the Thames. 

(ai The Loire U lu^Ject to preat Oootb—it eoiuetliDei rbet 20 ft. eboee its usual level. These 
floods are due to two causes ; <i) the siooli be^rht of the luouotAlne from which the river Is 
fed ; ouil (til the very hard character of the rocks of these mountaihs. The first does not 
penult of the fomiutJoD of glaciers which might feed the river during tuimuer ; the second 
allows the ndn to run otf too r&pldly. 

(b) There are more historical castles and towns on the Loire than on any other French river. 


(iii) The Garonne (with the Gironde 616 miles long) rises in the Spanish Pyrenees, plunges 
into a deep hole called the Tron dn Tanrcaa(7roo du 7<>ra=sBuirB hole), flows under- 
ground for 2^ miles, and reappears at the foot of the mountains. It is iiavigablo to a 
point above Tonloose— 270 miles. The chief tributaries on the right bank are the Lot 
(Lo), the Ton, and the Dordogne (Dordonn), A canal and the river Ande connect the 
Garonne with the Mediterranean. 

The GAEo?t;«i: sends much more water to the ocean than the Loire, and Is aljout twice as large 
os the Seine. Floods occur often— mostly iu May and June when Che snows melL In 1879« 
the river rose 40 ft. above its usual level, destroyed 7000 houses (chiefly In Toulouse} and did 
damage to the value of £3.400.000. Forests ought to be planted ou the n>ountaln*slopes. 


(iv) The Rhone (with tho Sadne 637 miles long) rises on the side of Mont 8t. Gothard 
In Switzerland, flows through the Lake of Geneva, turns to the south at Lyons, and 
enters the Mediterranean by a delta w'hich begins at tho Forks" (Fourques)a little 
above the city of Arles. Its chief tributary from the north is the SoOne (with its 
tributary the Doabs) ; from the east, the litre and the Durance. Since the opening of 
the Lyons and Marseilles railway, the Rhone is little used for navigation* But it may 
become of the highest value for irrigation. The sixty-two steamers that used to ply 
on it have dwindled down to six or eight. 



Lord Macaulay writes in his diary : 1 was delighted by my flm sight of Ihs bins, rasbing, 

heolthfuidooklDg Rhone. It U a vehement, rapid struozn ( it seems cbeorfhl and AUi of 
animal iplrlts. even to petulance 1 *• Later on. hs sayi, old frisod the Rhone U the 

bluest, brightest, swiftest, most Joyous of ri vers. 
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14« Lakes. — France is singularly destitute of lakes. But there are 
numerous lagoons on the south and south-west coasts. 

(i) Most of the lakes are in the French Jura ; but tlicy are very small. 

(ii) The most important of all the lagoons is that of Thao (To), which is a little sea 
of nearly 20,000 acres separated from the Mediterranean by a narrow strip of land.— 
From many of the lagoons salt is made. 

15. Climate. — (i) There are in France three zones of climate which 
are pretty plainly marked ; the zone of the northern slope ; of the 
western ; and of the southern. The mean temperature of the year 
for the first is about 50" ; for the second, 54" ; for the third, 59". 

(i) The climate of the northern slope resembles that of the soutli of England. 

(U) The great central plateau divides the middle from the southern zone* The 
Uediterranean slopes have a climate and landscape almost African in their aspect* 

16. Climate. — (ii) The climate also varies from east to west. Owmg 
to the Atlantic Drift and the warm south-west winds, the temperature 
of the Atlantic coasts is higher than in corresponding latitudes 
farther east. As we go east, the equalising influence of the ocean is 
less and less felt ; the winters are colder and the summers hotter. 

(i) Westerly winds blow on an average two days out of every three. 

, (ii) The quantity of rain increases as the land rises; and therefore as we go from 
west to east, and also from north to south. 


17, Vegetation. — There are three belts of vegetation in France — 
those of com ; wine ; and oil. The first and the last are separate 
from each other : but they overlap the second. 



(0 la the northern or com region, wheat and beetroot (for sugar) are largely grown. 
Apples and pears are very plentiful in Normandy and the north. 

Gi) In the central or wise region, both white and red wisee are produced. The chief 
Iliad U claret ; the others are burgundy and champagne. Franco is the greatest wine- 
growing c ountry in tiie world. Terrible storms of wind and hail destroy every year 
out one-lenlh « Ihe 

Vlaerude eorer ene-tbirtleth of the whole toU of France ; and wine Ii the eosunon drink 
ForaeU cover oneetxtb- 
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(iii) In the southern or oUve-oU region, m&ite takes the place of wheat'; the mulberry, 
tree is much planted for the use of the silk-worm ; and melons, oranges, figs, and 
almonds take the place of the northern apples and pears. 


\ 


(a| B&lf the fi<ld*wnrk 1b France Is doD« by tbe mlow And pAtieul ox j in the Borth, however, by 
iht borte ; in the south, bj the mule. 

ib) Most of the f&rmert And Libourera in FrB&ce own the land they tUL A father le ecmpelled by 
Uw to make an almost equxd diTblon of bu property ainoDg bii children.— Hence the 
number of imAll fAirns. 


18. Animals. — Wild animals are found only in the forests and 
mountains. 

The black and the brown bear are found In the Pyrenees; the lynx in the High 
Alps, but not often ; the chamois and the wild goat in the mountains of the east and 
uouth. Wolves are numerous in the large forests. 

19. Ittinerals. — Compared with its agricultural wealth, the mineral 
wealth of France is small. The chief coal-fields are : — (a) the North 
Eastern, centring round the engineering and textile towns of Lille, 
Valenciennes and Iloubaix ; (6) the Saar Basla, which Germany had 
to cede to France for fifteen years as comjiensation for the destruc- 
tion of the North-Eastern mines : (c) the St. Etienne field, 
wliich also possesses iron (centre — St. Etienne, which lias in 
consequence engineering industries ; from this field the silk industry 
of Lyons is supplied witli fuel) ; (d) the Le Creusot field, which 
also possesses iron, and is engaged in producing steel mils, 
locomotives and ordnance. Lorraine is also rich in iron (centres — 
Metz and Longwy). 

20. Uanufactnres. — France is one of the greatest manufacturing 
countries in the world. Her greatest manufacture is silk ; next 
wine ; then woollen goods. In articles that require taste, power of 
design, and clever workmanship, she surpasses every other country 
on the face of the globe. 

(i) The textile industries alone occupy more than 2,000,000 bands. The articles 
of silk, wool, cotton — such as cloth, carpets, flannels, lace, etc., are said to be of the 
annual value of £192,000,000. 

(ii) There are three sources of power in France : steam ; rivers ; and latterly, the tides. 
It is against her industrially that her iron does not lie near her coal. 
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(Ui) The total products in Franco manufactured ©very year liave been valued at over 
500 millions of pounds* 

(iv) The six great French exports to Great Britain aroaUlu; wooUen goods ; wine; 
n;ar ; batter ; and millinery. 

(v) In the making of furniture, jewellerj', and oU>er objects of art, Franco is 
Unsurpassed. 

(Ti) Nine^teiiths of the *llk woven is made at LjouM.—WaoUtn goods aro produced in 
UUe, Rouon, St. Quentin, and Sedan.— Cotton goods in the same towns ; and also in 
AlMCOi— Linen Is produced chiefly in the Dei»arttneiit of the Nord. 


21. Commerce. — The commerce of France is on the largest scale. 
Her position on three seas gives her the greatest advantages for 
foreign commerce ; her magnificent network of rivers, canals, and 
railways encourages a lively trade at home. The home-trade is larger 
than the foreign trade. 


(i) Commerce, like agriculture and manufactures, has made immense strides during 
tbs last fifty years. Paris, Marseilles, and Havre do a larger trade with foreign 
countries now than the whole nation did in 1840. 

(U) France, though very poor in ports, carries on quito half of its foreign trado 
by sea. Her largest customer Is Great BriUin; then como Belgium, Germany, tho 
United States, and Spain. 

(iii) France has a very small commercial navy of her own ; she prefers to biro 
British and Norwegian ships. 

I 

(iv) For her home-trade Franco lias a good system of railways ; and tho most com- 
plete system of canals and canalised rivers of any couiitr)' in Euroiw. 

(v) The imports of Franco consist of raw materials ; the exports of manufactures. 


22. Chief Ports.— The four great ports are MarseiUes, Bordeaux, 
and Havre. 


23. Railways and Telegraphs. — France possesses a magnificent 
system of internal communications. There are more than 27,000 
miles of railway. 

(i) She possesses about 25,000 miles of carriage road ; 5000 miles of navigable 
^rivers ; and more than 3000 miles of canal. 

(ii) Many of the railway lines belong to tho State. 

24. Population and Fopulousness. — The population of France 
amounts to a little over 39,000,000 souls. — As regards density 
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of population, France occiii>ies a luediocra position ; she has only 
184 persons to the square mile. 

(i) This density is less than half that of Great Britain (482). 

(ii) The most crowded jart of France is the De|»artmc n^ of tha Seine, which con* 
tains Paris ; the most thinly peoi)led is the Department of the Lower Alps. 


25. Large Towns. — France posses.ses a very large number of large 
towns. She has seventy-two with a population of more than 30,000 ; 
and of these thirty*eight have more than 50,000. Of the latter, fifteen 
have more than 100,000 ; and of these again, five have more than 
200,000. These are Paris ; Lyons ; Marseilles ; Bordeaux ; and Lille. 

| (i) PARIS (2006), on both banks of the Seine, and on an island in the middle, is one 
of the most beautiful cities in the world. It is the largest city on the Continent. In 
, its very centre, on the “ Isle de France," stands the cathedral of Notre Dame, a marvel 
of architecture. On every side rise the noblest and grandest buildings ; and there is 
no city in the world that can show so many. Nowhere are there finer, gayer, or more 
splendid streets ; and people from all nations go to Paris to ** shop..” It is also the 
pleasorc city of £uroi)e .and America. Its buildings are not only beautiful in them- 
selves, but sera’e as records of t he gr eatest eve nts in French history. — There are many 
noble scientific and .art collections. — It is also a large manufacturing town ; and Its 
specialty is the making of “articles de Paris." — Besides all this, Paris has a larger 
commerce than any other town in France. — Its fortifications are 22 miles round. 
There are also strong detached fortre-sses on the surrounding bills; and Paris with 
Its environs forms the large.st military camp in the world. 

(ii) Lyons (->23), at the confluence of the Rhone and Sadne, is the chief scat of the 
silk mannfacture. It is one of the great world-centres of industry. Silk stuffs to the 
amount of £20,000,000 sterling are annually produced. 

(ui) Marseilles (550) is not only the largest port of France, but also the chief com* 
raerclalporton the Mediterranean. It has also large manufactures. It competes with 
Brindisi and Trieste in forwarding travellers to the East 

(iv) Bordeaoz (2C1) is the chief wine-shipping port of France. The town has also 
large sugar refineries, potteries, foundric.s and other industries. Richard ii. “of 
Bordeaux," was bom here, while his father, the Black Prince, held his court in the 
city, as Governor of Aquitaine. 

(v) LUle (217) on a tributary of tlic Scheldt, has large manufactures of cotton and 
woollen goods. It was the ancient capital of Flanders. 


26. Other Large Towns. — The seven towns next in size are : 
Toulouse ; Nantes ; St. Etienne ; Havre ; Rouen ; Roubaix ; and Nice. 
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(i) TotiloiiM (150), on the Garonne, has an excellent position for commerce, as it 
stands between the Atlantic and the Jlediteirancan, with which it Is connected by 
river and canal. 

(ii) NanUi (170) is a port on the t.oire. The port of St. Kazairo, at the mouth of 
the river, is taking much of its commerce, but a ship-canal to take large vessels was 
constructed by the people of Nantes in 1S02, It has a largo colonial trade. 

(iil) St. Etienne (145), near the Upper Loire, is the chief seat of the ironworks of 
France. The town owes its prosperity to its large and rich coal-fields. 

(iv) Havre (180), at the mouth of the Seine, is the chief iiort of Western France, and 
also the port of Paris. It Imports all kinds of “colonial wares and exports silks 
and other French manufactures, chiefly to England. It has lines of steamers to all 
ports of Europe and America. 

(v) Bonen (124) is the chief centre of the French cotton industry, and it makes 
woollen goods also. It is famous for its fine Gothic buildings, the cathedral being 
one of the noblest. Joan of Arc was burnt here by the English in 1431, and a 
monument to her memory stands in the town. Boubaix (122) is the woollen town of 
France.— Nice (142), on the Mediterranean, is Franco’s greatest health-resort. 


27. Historic Towns. — There are many towns in France which have 
made for themselves great names either in the history of their own 
country, or in the history of England. The most famous of these 
are : Rheims, Amiens, Brest, Toulon, Orleans, Calais, Versailles, Bou- 
logne, Caen, and Dunkirlc. 

0) Bhsimt (115). “The Canterbury of France," is one of the great historic cities 
of the country. Her kings were always anointed there. The cathedral was oneoftho 
most, perfect Gothic buildings in the world, till the Germans ruined it In 1014. 

(ii) Amiens (00), the old capital of Picardy, on the Somme, possesses a cathedral 
of the ISth century— “a masterpiece of Gothic architecture" and one of the most 
richly decorated edifices in France. The “ Peace of Amiens," between England and 
France, was signed here in 1802. 

(iii) Brut (00), one of the chief naval stations of France, Is also one of the best 
harbours in Europe. It was held by England in the 14th century. 

(iv) Tenien (100) is the chief naval station of France in the Mediterranean. It is 
also one of the strongest fortresses in Europe. Napoleon — then a simple artillery 
officer— here first showed his ability, when Toulon was besieged by the English in 
1708. 

(v) Orleans (72), on the north bank of the Loire, gave the title of “ Maid of 
Orleans " to Joan of Are, when she besieged the English there in 1429. 

(vi) Calais (72) was held for two centuries (1848*1558) by the English; and was 
Ohly lest in the reign of Queen Mary. It is cozmected with Dover by lines of 

It exports millions on mimons of eggs. 
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(vii) VerttUie* 050) ia properly a large suburb of Paris. It possesses the most 
inagiiilicent ami tlio largest palace in France— built by Louis xiv. The picture- 
gallery contains miles of pictures wbicli commemorate the “glories of France. 
Here tho king of Prussia was declared Emperor of the Germans in 1871, and here was 
signed in 1919 the Treaty wliich ended the Great War. 

(viii) Boulogne (57) i.s connected by steamers with Folkestone. It was hero that 
Napoleon prepared, in 1S03, his immense llotilla for the invasion of England. 

(ix) Caen (44) was the residence, and is the burial-place, of William the Conqueror. 

(x) Dunkirk (40) ranks fourth among the ports of France. It imports S. American 
wool, ami is also an important fishing-centre. 

28. Political Divisions. — Prior to the Revolution of 1789, France 
consisted of tliirty-four provinces, wliicli were at one time duchies, 
counties, or even kingdoms. In 1790, however, it was divided into 8G 
Departments, of which the Italian island of Corsica counts as one. 
These Dejiartments are not called by names that have been given them 
by the people who live there ; but by the Central Government. They 
have been named mostly after the rivers that flow through them. 
By the addition of Nice and Savoy (which gave two) in 18G0, the 
number of Departments was raised to 88. Algeria in Africa, though 
outside France, is counted as one of its Departments. 

(i) Such names as Seirw, Seine et Marne, Uauta (Upper Pyrenees), Basses 

Pyrinits {ho\9^T Pyrenees), are tlie most usual. 

(ii) Nice and Savoy were ceded by Victor Emmanuel to the Emperor Napoleon as a 
return for liis aid in defeating the Austrians in the war of 1859* 

(iii) Many of the French Provinces hare made for themselves a great name in 
history. Tlit best known are: Normandy ( = the Land of the Normans, in the valley 
of the Seine); Brittany ( = thc Land of the Britons, in the west); Provence (=the 
Roman Provincia, in the lower valley of the Rhone) ; Burgundy (an ancient Teutonic 
Dukedom in the south-east); Cbampa^e (stbc Wide Field, from Latin campus^ a 
plain); and Isle de France Island of France/' so called because all the great valleys 
of France meet in that district). 

29. Cnaracter and Social Condition. — The French people consist of 
a mixture of races — Celtic, Romanic, and Gorman ; and their char- 
acter gives evidence of the mental habits of all three. The French- 
man is said to be light and frivolous, but in most cases he is a very 
serious person ; brave, when he is succeeding — but too easily de- 
pressed ; very clever with his hands, and generally amiable, polite, 
and urbane. Intellectually, the Frenchman is famous for lucidity of 
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thought and expression, for fine taste and eloquence of style, for 
suppleness and even subtlety of intelligence, and for rigour and 
consecutiveness in his reasoning and methods. Few nations in the 
world have done so much for literature and art. The Frenchman is 
also a lover of justice, and has a keen feeling of his own dignity and 
equality. The working classes, more especially the small farmers, 
possess the virtue of thrift in the highest degree. 

30. Government. — The government of France is now a Republic. 
There are two Chambers — a Senate and a House of Rei>resentatives. 
The Fxecutive is in the hands of the President. 

(i) The present is the third Republic tliat has existed within the last hundred years. 

pi) Within the memory of not Tory old men, Franco has been a kingdom, a republic, 
an empire, and a republic again. 

31. Religion and Education. — By far the larger part of the French 
nation belongs to the Roman Catholic Church ; of Protestants there 
are not much more than half»a-inillion. — The Universities and 
Secondary Schools are in a very healthy state ; but Elementary 
Instruction has a great deal of lee-way to make up. 

(i) No religion is recoguised by Uie St4te. 

(II) A considerablo percentage of the people can neither read nor write* 

(iii) L»ngu»ge.— The French Language is, to a laige extent, a kind of Latin. Tho 
endings and the vowel sounds have been greatly changed. 

Tho unui bect>nics tin ; dxo, etc. 

. 32. Colonial Possessions. — The total area of French possessions is 
estimated at 4,550,000 square miles— 2000 times the size of Fnxnce 
herself. Out of an estimated population of 6^000,000, only half a 
million are Frenchmen. The most important French possessions 
are; — in Asia, Cochin China, Tonquin, and Cambodia; in Africa, 
Algeria, Tonis, French Sudan, French Guinea, French Congo, and 
Uadagaseax. 

0) la the 18th century, France hold Canada and Louisiana In North America, and 
vast tracts in India. 

(ii) In Africa, she holds. In oddition to Algeria, etc., certain small islands, and also 
claims a vague protectorate over most of the Sahara.— In the West Indies, she 
possesses three islands, tho largest of which is Martinique. — In South America, she 
has French Guiana, the capital ef which is Cayenne.— In India, she has Pondicherry, 
etc.— In Oceania, she has New Caledonia, the Marquesas, Tahiti, etc. 
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BELGIUM. 

1. Introductory. — Belgium is a small triangular kingdom, which 
was cut out of Holland in the year 1830. It is the most thickly 
peopled, the most commercial, and the most industrious country on 
the continent of Europe. 

(i) Saxony is in fact more densely peopled, tut it is usually considered only as a 
part of the Gennao Empire. 

(ii) Brussels, the capital, wliich stinds near the centre of the country, is In the 
same latitude as Cape Clear, Dreiden, Kleff, and Tancoaver laland. 

2. Boundaries. — Belgium is bounded — 

1. N. —By EoUand. 

2. E. —By HoUaDd, Rtie&lih Pnusla, and Lueiabnrg. 

Z. S. — By Fnknca. 

4. W. — By the German Ocean. 


3. Commercial Position.— Standing in the west of Europe, on one 
of the most commercial seas in the* world, it occupies a position which 
is very favourable for trade both with the New World and with the 
Old. Hence it has a large trade with both, and also with that 
island which stands between the two worlds — Great Britain. 

The position for commerce of Antwerp, tlic largest Belgian seaport, is nearly as 
good as that of Londoiu 

4. Shape and Size, — Belgium is almost a triangle. It contains 
11,392 square miles — that is, not quite twice as many as Yorkshire. 
The longest line that can be'drawn in it measures only 190 miles. 

5. Slope, Build, and Coast Line. — Belgium slopes from south to 
north, as may be seen from the direction of the rivers ; that is, it 
slopes away from the sun. It also slopes from east to west. The 
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highest land in the east is about 2000 ft. above the sea-level ; the 
lowest land on the west is below the level of the sea. The coast line 
is only 42 miles long ; and much of it is faced with sand-dunes. 

Low fertile land In the west : a tumbled country in the middle ; a rocky, hilly, and 
almost moontainous land in the east and south-east— such is the build of Belgium. 


6. Mountains and Plains. — The northern half of the country belongs 
to the Great Plain of Europe. The low mountain-land in the east 
consists of the plateau of the Ardennes, some peaks of which reach 
the height of 2300 ft. In the middle of the country, to the north, 
we find a wide phiin called the Camplne — a plain of moor, marsh, 
peat-bogs, and sand, overgrown with heath, broom, and dwarf firs. 
In the west, the country is both low and fiat. Dunes, about 40 ft. or 
50 ft. high, keep out the sea ; and much of the land consists of 
polders, defended by dykes, and intersected by canals. 

(1) The plodding energy of the Belgians is transforming tho Campine. Clay is 
often found at the depth of 2 or 3 ft. ; and this, mixed with sand, gives a soil which 
produces good crops. 

(ii) About one-sixtieth part of Belgiam consists of polders, which have been gained 
from the sea and the rivers. 

7. Rlverr. — Belgium does not possess a single river from its source 
to its mouth. The two chief rivers are the Meuse and the Scheldt. 
The Meuse is a river of the mountains ; the Scheldt a stream of the 
plains. The basin of the Scheldt embraces the larger part of Belgium. 

(0 Ths U«an rises in the plateau of Langres in France ; flows north-west through 
tho fortress of Sedan, and enters Belgium near Dinant At Namur, also a strong 
fortress, It receives the fiamhre. North of Li^c, it enters Holland, and is then 
called the Uaai. The total length is 550 miles, of which only 100 are in Belgium. 

(li) The Scheldt also rises In France, and is there called the Escaut. It flows through 
the famous towns of Cambray and Valenciennes, and enters Belgiam a little sonth of 
Tonrnay. It receives several tributaries— among others the waters of the Senne, on 
which Brnssels stands. Both of its mouths are in tho hands of the Dutch. Its total 
length is 250 miles, of which half are in Belgium. 

8. Climate. — The climate is like that of the south of England, but 
more continental— that is, hotter in summer, and colder in winter. 
In the east, the winters are very severe ; in the west, fogs are frequent. 
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The rain-fall amounts to about 28 inches a year in the west, and 
increases with the rise of the land. 

(i) This is about 3 inches less than the fall at London, 

• (ii) East of the lleusc, it is very rainy. As in England, the people can never 
count on a series of fine days. 

9. Plants and Animals. — The trees, plants, and grains are much the 
same as those grown in France and Germany. The chief grains are 
rye, wheat, and oats. A great deal of beet and flax is also raised- 
About one-fifth of the country is covered with Nwods and forests. 
The oak is the prevalent tree ; but the birch, beech, lime, and 
maple, are common. It is too cold for the chestnut. The roe, the 
stag, and the w’ild boar are still found in the forests of the Ardennes. 
The beaver has died out ; and the hedgehog is following. Other wild 
beasts are the wolf, the fox, the polecat, and the weaseL 

(l) AmoDg domestic aninuils-^attl« arc bred oa the Cianipitic, which produce the 
beat butter; sheep on the Ardennes 0>*-‘Uce the woollen industries of Venders); and 
horses (funeral " black.s”) in Flanders. 

(ii) Tliere is very little was.te land in Belgium— not one-tenth of the whole conntry, 

10. Minerals. — Belgium is rich in minerals. Coal is the most 
abundant mineral ; then Iron, zinc, and lead. Marble is also plenti- 
ful ; and the black marbles of Dinant are highly valued. 

(i) The coal and iron are, as in England, found together, cspcci.ally in the south- 
east, round Li^ge. 

(ii) There are two great coal-flclds— the western one in the provinces of Hainaull 
and Namur, the eastern in Namur and Liiige. Tiiesc coal-flclds lie on the outer margin 
of the table-land. 

11. Manufactures. — Belgium has more manufactures than any 
other country of the same size in the world. It owes this chiefly to 
its large supplies of coal. Mining is a chief industry. The ^hief 
manufactures are cotton, linen, woollen, and sillc goods, and machinery. 

(1) Cotton and bUIl goods are manufactured chiefly in the province of Eajt Fiandert 
and Antwerp. The greatest cotton factories are at Antwerp and Ghent. 

(ii) The linen trade is carried on chiefly at Ghent and St. Nicholas. MechUn (Ualines) 
and Bnusels are the headquarters of lace. 

(lii) The wooUsn manufacture has its seats at LWgo and VsrvlerB— a town on the 
eastern frontier. Brossels carpets are made chiefly ot Toomai. 
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Ov) Ll^e is the B^ln gba*" of Belgiim ; and it is also to a great extent the Leeds. 
Bteani'Wgmes^oComoltves, fire-arms, and all kinds of machinery arc made at Li4ge. 
Munor is noted for its cutlery. 

(v) But, indeed, in all the towns on the coal-fields — Uou, Charleroi, etc., the monu- 
factore of iron and steal goes on. 

12. Agriculture, — Belgium stands higher than any country in the 
world as regards agriculture. No country is more carefully culti- 
vated. Most of the work is done with the spade ; and the farms 
look like large gardens. The country, though so densely peopled, 
grows twice as much food as it requires ; and exports corn, instead 
of being obliged, like England, to import it. 

(i) The industry of the plains and the river-valleys is agriculture ; of the bills and 
table-lands mining and manufactures. 

(ii) For its size, Belgium produces more grain than any other country in tlie world, 

PU) The soil is naturally poor ; but incessant labour and manure make farming pay, 

13. Commerce. — ^Belgium has a very large trade witli other coun- 
tries } and yet most of her carrying is done by British ships. Since 
the birth of the kingdom in 1830, the trade has increased more rapidly 
than in any other European country, thanks largely to her minerals 
and her excellent railway- and canal-systems. Tlie largest trade is 
done with France ; and all the Belgian railways converge upon Paris, 

(i) Antwerp imports raw material not merely for Belgium, but also for the middle 
basin of the Rhine. 

(li) The larger half of the commerce is carried on across the land-frontiers ; the 
smaller half by sea. 

(iii) The principal ports arc Antwerp, Ostend, and Zeebrugge, which last port was 
gallantly blocked by the British Navy on 23rd April 1918. 

14. The Large Towns.— Belgium possesses seventeen towns with a 
population above 20,000 ; and of these nine have more than, 40,000 ; 
and four over 100,000. The four largest are Brussels, Antwerp, Ghent, 
and Li4ge. Belgium is, in fact, the small country of large cities. 
Philip II. of Spain, when travelling through it, exclaimed, “"Why 1 
this is all one town ! ” 

(i) Th« OapltaL— BRUSSELS (665) stands in the heart of the kingdom, at the meeting 
of hm and plain, and almost on the edge of the lowland. It Is divided into the 
^PP« and the Lower Town. Ite town-hall is one of the most splendid buildings in tho 
the fifteenth c^uiy it was roofed'wTth'pKlH orgold. Pola^, noble 
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buildings, wide streets, and high bouses, make of Brussels a nohlecitj* Itsmoseoms 
are rich in the rarest treasures — paintings, carvings, precious stones, antiquities. 
The town is gay, lively, and well built, and is oflen called Little Paris.” 

(a I A caxijU brin^ TeMdlA ihe ma to tbo qoAyt of Bni^elA. 

(b) Teo mUes to ibo louth it tbo field of WaUHoo (Judo 16, 1615J ; adJ oe&r, the bAtUe«flelds of 

QuAtre-Bros (esPour Arms or Roadfl, June 16). Aud nlgny (June 16). 

(c) Bruwl^ U bi the A&Ae long^ltude aa Lyona, And Cape Town. 

(ii) Aatwerp (322), on the Scheldt — a wide and deep river — is the only large seaport. 
Vessels of the largest size lie at its quays. It is also a fortress, which could hold the 
whole aniiy of Belgium. It possesses a most beautiful cathedral, the spire of which 
is 402 ft high— that is, 32 ft. higher than the cross of St. Paul’s. Antwerp was the 
birthplace of the great painter Rubens. — In the 14th and 15th centuries, the com- 
merce of Antwerp and Bruges rivalled that of Venice and Genoa. 

(lii) Obent (167), in East Flanders, is one of the great cotton-spinning towns of the 
world. It is the third Belgian city in population, but the first in industry. It was 
the birthplace of John of Gaunt (=Ghent], the father of Henry iv. It stands at the 
iunction of the Scheldt with three tributaries. Rivers and canals divide it into 24 
quarters, which are connected by 100 bridges. “Ghent might have become a Belgian 
Manchester if it liad had a Liverpool nearer to it than Antwerp." Its floral shows 
are wonderful, and have given it the name of the “City of Flowers." Tlie capital 
employed by the ganleners of Ghent amounts to £3,000,d00. Two cansl.s join Ghent 
to the sea, one. l id Bruges, to Oslend, and the other due north to Teriieuzen- 
(iv) Li6g. (170), “the capital of the Walloons,” lies in a very picturesque and hilly 
region on the Meuse. The river is here spanned by 17 bridges. It is the busiest town 
in Belgium. Near LK-go is Seralng, the largest ironworks in Belgium. It makes 
stcain-engines : an<] can turn out 305 tons of steel raihs in a day. 

15. Tile Minor Towns. — Among the minor towns the most impor* 
tant are Bruges ; Mechlin ; Louvain ; Toumai ; Namur ; «nd Ostend. 

(i) Bruges (= Bridges, 50) is a decayed and decaying town. It had at one tiiuo a 
populaLiou of 200,000. It is intersected by many canals, whicli are crossed by raoro 
than 50 bridges : hence its Baino. There is a navigable canal for large barges between 
13rug*^3 and Ostend : and a ship-canal joins it to the sea at Zeobrnggo. Most of the 
poor peoi^lo make lace— but hardly a living by it. Paupers abound, Many streets are 
silent and desolate : without hurry, noiseless feet the grass-grown pavement tread.'* 
It is full of beautiful churches. — Insurance societies were first starteil at Bruges. 

(ii) Mechlin (or Mali lies, 60) is tlie religious metropolis and Cantxjrbury of Belgium : 
its Archbishop being Priiuato of the kingdom. Muchlia lace is fajnons everywhere. 

(iii) Louvain, a little east of Brussels, was once a great place of manufactures. It is 
now greatly decayed. It makes chielly sbircli, paper and beer The towm-hall is one 
of the finest buildings in the world, and has been compared to a jewel-casket. 

(iv) Toarsal is “ the most veiiciable city of Belgium.** The cathedral belongs to the 
12th century; it has a thousand columns, no two of which are alike. — Touriiai now 
makes cariiets ; and most of the weavers work at their own homes. 
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(t) Hkmnr, at the Junction of the Meuse and the Sambre, is «De of the strong points 
of Belgium. It has stood many a siege. Bombardments have robbed the town of 
nearly all its ancient buildings.— The town makes glass and cutlery. 

(vi) Osteal is a small port, and a largo bathing-place. It stood a three years siege 
of the Spaniards in the 17th century. The rising port of Flushing, in the island of 
Walcheren, in Holland, is taking away its trade. About 20,000 strangers, mostly 
from France and Germany, come yearly to take sea-haths at Ostend. 

16, Ballway System, — Belgium is one vast and intricate net-work 
of railways. There are above 5400 miles of line in this small 
kingdom. The fares charged are lower than in any other European 
country. The level surface of almost all Belgium has made it most 
suitable for communication by rail, road, river, and canal alike. 

(i) Turkey, under the rule of the Turks, had only 1200 miles of railway. 

(ii) Belgium has, iu proportion, nearly twico the amount of railway tliat England 
has. England is five times the size of Belgium. 


17. Telegraphs ajid Post-Offices, — Belgium is very well supplied 
with telegraphs. It has about 5000 miles of line, and more than 
five times this of wire. About twenty millions of messjiges are sent 
every year. — But the people do not write nearly so many letters as 
we do in England. They send 208 millions of letters and 160 milliona 
of newspapers annually. 

This is &t the rate of utters per head per aunum. Eaglaud sends 7S, 


18. Canals and Roads. — Belgium is magnificently equipped with 
canals ; and its canals and canalised rivers play a very large part in 
the commercial life of the country. There are about 1400 miles of 
navigable water-ways in the country ; and, of these, more than half 
are canals. The traffic on the rivers and canals is much larger than 
that on the railways. Belgium has also more roads and better-kept 
roads than any other country except England. 

(i) Barges can travel from Antwerp to Strassburg, to Li4go, and to Paris. 

(n) There Is not a town of any importance but has a 

(Ui) The oaaplae Caaal. joining Llige, Maastricht and Antwerp, can carry 1000-ton 
Darges. 


19. Population and Populousness.— The Population of Belgium 

amounts to 7.577.000. This gives a density of 666 persons per 
square mile. ^ 

(0 ID the prevloc. of in which Bmeeoln eUnde. the dennity rise, to U8?, 
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(ii) There is nothing in the world to compare with the popalousness of Belgium— 
except Saxony, Egypt, the Plain of China, and the Valley of the Ganges. 

20. Political DiYlsions. — Many of these divisions have played an 
important part in the history both of Europe and of England ; and 
hence we ought to know them. The following is a list, with the chief 
towns in each : — 

1. West Flaoderi— Bruges, Ostcnd. , 5, Antwerp— Antwerp, Mechlin. 

2. E&tt Flanders— Ghent, St. Nicholas. 6. Limburg— Hassclt. 

3. Halnanlt — Mons, Toumai, Charleroi. 7. Llige— Liege, Verviers, Spa. 

4. Brabant— Bnissels, Louvain. i 8. Namnr— Namur, Dinant. 

I 9. Luxemburg— Arlon. 

21. Languages. — There is no Belgian language. There are two 
languages spoken in the country— Flemish and Walloon. Flemish 
belongs to the same family as Dutch, German, and English ; Walloon 
is a kind of Old French. 

(i) About 3 millions spcMk Fleiiiish only; about 2l Valloon only. All tho book- 
reading classes siie.ak Parisian French. The ollk'ial language, too, is French. 

(ii) Two-thirds of tho new-sp-apers are printed in French ; but the most i>opular 
novelist of the country— llendrik Conscience (1S12-83)— wrote in Flemish. 

22. Character and Social Condition. — The Flemings belong to the 
Teutonic race. They have light-coloured eyes, fair hair, and fresh 
complexions. They are seldom tall. — The Walloons belong to the 
Celtic race. They are darker in complexion ; many have brown eyes j 
and most of them are taller and stronger than the Flemings. 

Flemings are found chiefly in Flanders, AutweiT), Brabant, Limburg— that is. In 
the north and west ; Walloons, in the more hilly country of tlie east and south-east. 

23. Religion and Education.— Most of the people are Roman 
Catholics ; but all opinions are tolerated. — There are four Univer- 
versities, Brussels, Louvain, Ghent, Li^ge ; there are many middle- 
class schools ; but the elementary schools are far from good, 

(i) There arc good technical schools in all the large towns. 

(ii) About 9 per cent, of the people can neither read nor write. 

24. Government.— The King, a Senate, a House of Representatives 
— these form the working Constitution. 

In 1914 Uu 5 Germans brutally and treacherously ovt^r-ran Belgium and set up a 
ieinporary despotic ^government of tlicir own. 
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THE NETHERLANDS. 

4 

1. Introductory. — The kingdom of The Netherlands, or Holland, as 
we mIT it, is one of the most commercial countries on the face of 
the globe The soil it occupies had to be won from the sea ; and, 
small as the^ country is, it struggled for, and in the ICth century, 
wrested its freedom from an empire (Spain), that at the time ruled over 
two-thirds of the known world. Attacked by the sea from without, 
and by rivers from within ; gaining land from the ocean, and saving it 
from river^floods ; daily using the powers of wind and steam against 
the powers of water ; employing the powers of water against hostile 
armies ; gaining land here, losing it there— but on tks whole steadily 
gaining ; wresting new lands and farms from the depths of the sea 
and the beds of lakes, and thus making the whole kingdom grow and 
expand ; , eternally on the watch against inundations, — such is the life 
of the nation called the Netherlanders. The sea is the standing 
enemy of the Dutch — an enemy always at their gates. After win- 
ning a foothold for themselves and maintaining it against all comers, 
they sent out 6eets which founded colonial settlements all over tho 
world. And, at home, always looking out for fresh conquests over 
the sea, the Dutch have actually increased the size of their country 
since 1838 by one-half. 


(i) “ There is a land where the rivers, so to speak, flow over the heads of the 
people ; where mighty towns rise below the level of the sea, which dominates and 
almost overwhelms them ; where broad tracts of cnltivated ground are alternately 
rescued from and swallowed up by the waters.”— Esquiros, 

(U) The Dutchman's allies against the water are wind, steam, sand, and tho 


<iU) The name is a cormption of 01tan(=marshy ground, according to some. 

. M weU a. . foe. It their aUps, form. . 

and throws fertao aUuviam on the Shore. oooauuy, 
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2. Holland is bounded — 

1. N. — By the North So*. 

2o Eo — By Q«rm&ny« 

So 8.— By BelgSTun. 

4. W.^By the Korth Sea. 

3. Commercial Position. — Situated in the north-west of Europe, at 
the mouth of the Khine — its great western highway, opposite the 
midland counties of England, next to the busiest and richest states 
of the Continent, with easy access to the North Sea and the Atlantic, 
Holland occupies a wonderfully advantageous position for commerce 
with the rest of the world. 

Amsterdam is in the same latitude os Cambridge, Berlin, and Manitoba. 

4. Shape and Size. — The length of Holland from north to south is 
about 150 miles ; its average breadth, about 100 miles. Its area 
contains 12,648 square miles. This land has been formed partly by 
deposits from rivers and partly by conquests from the sea. In 
addition to the continuous land, it contains two archipelagoes, one in 
the south and one in tlie north. 

In 1833, Holland contained only 87C8 square miles. It is now a little more than 
twice the size of lorkshirc. 

5. Surface and Slopes. — The whole country slopes, but very gently, 
to the ■west and north. The surface of most of it is as flat as a 
bowling-green ; and a large portion is below the level of the sea. 
Much of it consists of rich alluvial soil. Holland is, in fact, the 
lowest and western end of the Great Plain of Europe. 

The alluvial soil out of which Holland is built, is brought down by the Scheldt 
from the north of Franco ; by the Meuse from the Ardennes ; and by the Rhine and 
its tributaries from the Alps and the higher lands of Germany. A large part of 
Holland consists simply of the offscourings of the Alps. 

6. Bays and Straits. — The most important bays are the Zuyder 
Zee ; the Lauwer Zee ; and the DoUart. The chief strait is the open- 
ing into the Zuyder Zee called The Helder. 

(i) Tho name Zoyder Zee iB = South Sea, to distinguish it from the North Sea. Tlie 
Germans call the Baltic the East Sea. 

(ii) The Zuyder Zee was formed by irruptions of the North Sea into a lake called 
Fleyo, in the 12th, 13th, and 14th centuries Tliousands of people were drowned. 
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7. Islands.— The delta formed by the Maas and the Scheldt contains 
a number of islands, -which form the province of Zeeland ( = Sealand). 
The best known is Walcneren.— In the Archipelago which fringes the 
north of Holland, the largest islands are Texel and TerachelUng. 

WftlchereD occupies a melancholy position in our history. To help tho Austrians, 
an English army was seut in 1809 against Antwerp, which -was then held hy Napoleon. 
The English army was landed on this island. Flushing was taken ; but 7000 men died 
of marsh-fever ; 13,000 were sent home sick ; and the rest were recalled. 

8. The Coast, Dunes and Dykes. — The coast is everywhere very 

low ; and the sea is kept out by dunes. These are larger and higher 
than in Belgium. The BUnkert Dune, near Haarlem, is 197 ft. above 
the sea-level : and from its summit can be seen the most historically 
celebrated portion of Holland,— Where dunes are insufficient, strong 
dykes formed of piles and huge blocks of granite, are constructed. 
These are 30 ft. in height, and some 350 ft. thick. ' 

(i) There are in Holland about 1550 miles of dykes alone ; and the construction of 
them cost 12^ millions sterling. 

(ii) The strongest is the Wettkappel Dyke, which defends the west coast of Wal- 
cheren. It is over 4000 yards long ; and a railway runs along the top. 

(ill) The coast south from the Holder is protected by a barrier of natural sand-hills, 
about 50 ft. high. They ore planted with grasses and reeds, the roots of which hind 
the sand together. The stork, which keeps down reptiles, is protected by law. 

9. Rivers. — The great rivers of Holland are the Rhine, the Maas, 
and the Scheldt, all only in their lower courses. Some of them flow 
above the level of the land ; hence it is easy to feed the Dutch canals. 

(i) The Shine divides into two arms ; the southern, called the Waal, and tlie 

northern, which retains the name of the Rhine. 

# 

(U) At Gorkum the Waal is joined by the Uaas. 

(Ui) The total length of the navigable river-channels is SOOO miles, 

(iv) The floods on the rivers are almost as disastrous as tho irruptions of the sea. At 
Utrecht, after a long course of continuous westerly winds, the Lek rises 18 ft. above 
the pavement of the streets. In winter, when the ice breaks up, the dykes some- 
times give way, and large districts are flooded. 

10. Climate. — The climate of Holland may be described as mild 
and not unlike that of England, hut more humid. The soil is damp ; 
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and the air is damp. It is chiefly in Friesland and the east that frost 
IS continuous in the winter, and that the countless canals and ditches 
give scope to the art of the skater. 

(0 Holland, lying lower, is colder tlian any part of England In the same latitude. 
Cows may be seen in the fields wearing greatcoats. 

(ii) The strong winds, which blow across the country as steadily as over the ocean, 
not only fonn a permanent supply of very valuable power to the windmills, they also 
sweep away the exhalations which rise from the marshes and stagnant ponds. 

11. Agriculture. — In spite of the diligence of the Dutchman, a 
large part of the land of his country is unfit for cultivation. Fully 18 
per cent, of the land is covered with fens ; 45 per cent, is poor and 
sandy ; and only 34 per cent, is really good. Rye and wheat are the 
most important cereals. Oats, barley, potatoes, and beet-root are 
grown on a large scale. The orchards yield large crops of apples, 
plums and cherries; while the gardens grow tulips and other flowers 
in great splendour and profusion. But the fat meadows and fertile 
grass-lands form the chief agricultural wealth of Holland ; and butter 
and cheese are the most valuable products. 

(i) We buy from Holland every year enormous quantities of butter and margarine, 
Hence Holland may be regarded as the Dairy Farn> of England. 

(ii) In the 17tb century us mucli as £2000 was paid for one tulip-bulb. 

12. Folders. — Polders are the fertile beds of lakes that have been 
drained by wind and steam. They form a very important part of 
Holland, and their verdure is a striking feature in the landscape. 
Between 1815, the year of Waterloo, and 1875, the Dutch reclaimed 
nearly 143,000 acres of good land. The Zuyder Zee is being 
reclaimed. 

(i) The polder of the Zuyder Zee will be the largest in Holland, when it is finished. 

(ii) The polder of the Haarlem Meer (70 square miles — half the size of Rutland) is 
the largest at present. It was drained by steam. Tlie drainage cost nearly a million; 
but the crops produced yearly mnount to a quarter of a million. 

13. Fisheries. — One great source of Dutch wealth is the fisheries. 
The coasts abound with fish of many kinds, such as herring, cod, 
turbot, and soles. About 20,000 men are employed in fishing. 

(i) The deep-sea flsliery*' is in the German Ocean, for cod, herring, and flat flsli* 
The greatest cod-fishery is on the Dogger Dank. 
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(ii) The “ inner fishery ” is pursued in the Ziiyder Zee, the rivers, and the Inland 
waters. In the Zuyder Zee flat fish, herrings, anchovies, and shrimps are caught. 


14. Manufactures. — Holland does not rank higli as a manufacturing 
country. There is very little coal. Clay, which is used in the mak- 
ing of earthenware, is the only mineral product of any importance. 
There are factories of cotton, woollen, and silk stuffs ; glass houses ; 
machine works ; and many gin distilleries. The chief power is wind. 

(i) Holland imports more raw cotton, in proportion to its population, than any 
other country in Europe, except Great Britain. 

(ii) Much of the pottery U made at Delft, which gives its name to this ware. 

(iii) Windmills grind com ; clean flax ; bruise oil-seeds ; mash paper-pulp ; saw 
wood ; and drain land. 


15. Commerce. — Holland was, in the 17th century, the greatest 
commercial country in the world. Its merchant fleet was equal to 
all the other fleets of Europe taken together. Other countries have 
taken away much of this trade ; and most of the Dutch transit trade 
is now carried on by English ships. But Holland is still the “ Colonial 

; Grocer” for Europe. Her position, at the Rhine mouth, also makes 
ther a trade-«n(repo( for the countries of Central Europe. 

1\ The internal trade is enormous. U is carried on chiefiy by water. Thcro are over 

iftoo miles of canal, and nearly 3000 miles of river highway. 

16. -Towns.-Holland, like England and Belgium, is a country of 
large towns. There are thirty towns with a population of more 
than 25,030 ; of these eleven have more than 50,000 ; and of these 
again four have more than 100,000. 


17. The Capital.— The true capital of Holland is Amsterdam ; the 
seat of the Court and Government is The Hague. 

Ot tho Am.t. 1 . .„d on tho b„nch or tho Rhino died tho TJ ipil 
Most or Ih ™ ’'■“ioh are Joined to each other hy 800 hridges. 

Ki ° •! p , . like rooka. perched on the tops ot tree. ” Tho 

Kins a Ralaca atanda on 13,680 piles. Many of tho pilea have allpped ; and henie aol 

each othr trh;r.at:ertZ\^^^^^^^ ~‘”’‘ 

r:xK°zZar rc" ““ “ 

g t). Amsterdam was onco the greatest port, in the world ; bat Jt Jp 
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not now so great as Rotterdam. Its canal is the broadest and deepest in Europe. It 
IKJssesses tlie special industry of diaiiiond-cutting, which employs about 1000 hands. 
The Kings of Holland are crowned here ; but they live at The Hague. 

(II) The Hagne (360), the Court capital, stands ne,ar the sea. It is, like most other 
Dutch towns, bounded by canals, and penetrated by canals. It is the seat of the 
Court and of the Government. It contains a palace, a noble picture-gallery, and a 
well-stocked museum. A shady avenue, three miles long, leads to the well-known 

bathing-place Schevealagen. It was at Scheveningeii that Charles ii. embarked in 
1660 to get “ his own again." 

18. Other Large Towns.— The largest town after Amsterdam i.s 

Rotterdam (506), which is about the size of Sheffield. Next to The 

Hague comes Utrecht (120), a town as large as Norwich. The only 

other towns worthy of mention are Haarlem, Leyden, Dort, and Delft. 

(i) Rotterdam stands at the mouth of the Rotte, which oozes (we cannot say JUtws 
or falls) into the Maas. It is the chief port of Holland, and al.so of the whole Rhino 
basin. This iwrt is the true mouth of the Rhine. To it belong about 3500 merchant 
ships ; but two-thirds of these sail under the British flag. Its chief trade is in 
colonial produce. It was the birthplace of one of the greatest and wittiest of men, 
Gerard Gerard, commonly called Erasmus. Tl>c broad streets are lined with trees, 
and ap tlie middle of each street runs a beautiful canal, in which the neatest, 
trimmest^ and cleanest of barges lie. 

(ii) Utrecht, on the Old Rhine, is the oldest town in Holland. 

(iii) Haarlem, in the province of North Holland, is famous for its linen manufactures, 
its great organ, its splendid gates, its tulip-gardens, and its trade in fiower-bulbs. 

(iv) Leyden stands on the Old Rhine, six miles above its mouth at Kat\vyk. It is 
famous for its University, which was founded in 157C, by the Prince of Orange, as a 
reward for the bravery of the inhabitants and their endurance of famine during the 
siege of 1574. The University possesses one of the richest Natural History Museums 
in the world. 

(v) Dort or Dordrecht, at a {)oint where the Waal meets the Maas and the Rhine 
The great rafts of timber sent down the Rhine are broken up and distributed at Dort. 

(vi) Delft stands half way between Rotterdam and The Hague, and is a famous 
pottery town. There is also here a great school of hydraulic engineering. 

19. Railway System. — Holland possesses a good network of 
railways — to the amount of 2300 miles. Utrecht is the centre ; 
and this city can be reached by six different lines. 

20. Telegraphs and Post-offices. — Holland has 5000 miles of tele- 
graph line. About 6,000,000 ines.snges are sent yearly. The number 
of letters and post-cards carried annually amounts to 200 millions ; 
of newspapers, 240 millions. 
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21. Canals.— Holland possesses splendid network of canals, llio 
united length of which amounts (with the rivers). to nearly 5000 
miles. There are canals everywhere, going in all directions. The 
towns in the centre of the largest islands communicate with the sea 
by canals ; and every river or branch of a river is joined to some 

other in this way. 

(i) The canals join the rivers : and the ditches join the canals. Canals in Holland 
are as numerous as roads in England. 

(ii) With its canals and rivers Holland has a more complete system of waterways 
than any countrj’ in the world. 

22. Population and Populousness.— The population is about 7 
millions. This gives an average, density of nearly 550 persons to 
the square mile. 

The densest population is found in South Holland, where it reaches 1216. 


23. Political Divisions. — As the names of many of these occur 
frequently in the history of our own country, it is well for us to know 
them. The most important of the eleven provinces of the Nether- 


lands (with their chief towns) are : 

1. KorthSellaad— Amsterdam, Haarlem. 

2. Soath HolUnd — Rotterdam, The 

Hague, Leyden, Schiedam. 

3. Zeeland — Uiddleburg, Flushing. 

When the southern half of the Zuyder 
have been added to the Netherlands. 


4. Narth Brabant — Breda. 

5. Utrecht — Utrecht. 

6. Oelderland— Nimeguen, Zutpheo. 

7. Frlealand— Harlingen. 

Zee is drained, a twelfth province will 


24. Character and Social Condition. —The Dutch character has been 
determined mainly by two things — the long struggle against the 
Spaniards, and the perpetual struggle against water. The Dutch love 
freedom and are very independent; they are hard-working and thrifty ; 
they are brave and self-possessed ; and they are generous to those 
who have been overtaken by disaster. The Dutchman is slow in 
promising ; but he always keeps his promise. He is slow to make up 
his mind ; but, having once made it up, he acts with untiring energy. 
He has plenty of common sense, and is fond of method. Generally 
taciturn and thoughtful, he Is boisterous in his amusements. He U 
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fond of old customs and old costumes ; and quaint distinctive dresses 
still linger even in the towns. His most remarkable external virtue 
is cleanliness. 

(i) The two conditions of wealth— industry and thrift— are found in their highest 
degree in Holland. 

(ii) Cleanliness is a passion with the Dutch ; and it is forced upon them by the 
moistness of their climate. From morning till night scouring, rubbing, scrubbing 
and washing goes on. Even the barges shino with polishing, and are “as clean as a 
new pin." “Stables are kept with the same care as a drawing-room." Houses, 
bams, gates, and fences, are always bright, clean, and in thorough rei)air. 

25. Lan guage. — Dutch belongs to the Low-Gennan family of 
languages, and is very like English and Flemish. 

(i) The Dutch spoken in Friesland, calle?l Frisian, is the Continental dialect which 
bears the strongest resemblance to English. There is a well-known couplet, every 
word in which is both Frisian and English : — 

“ Good butter and good cheese 
Is good English and good Fries." 

(ii) They say moder for mother ; stroom for stream ; huis for house ; tee for sea, etc. 

26. Government. — The Queen and the States-General (which con- 
sists of two Chambers) form the Government of Holland. 

(i) The army numbers over 270,000 men. 

(ii) The navy is small, but its efficiency is high. It is maintained for the double 
purpose of protecting tlie Dutch waters and coast, and the defence of the East hidiaa 
possessions. 

27. Religion and Education. — There is no established religion ; but 
the Queen and two-thirds of the people belong to the “ Reformed 
Church ” — that is, are Protestants. The others are mostly Roman 
Catholics. Education of all kinds is spreading in Holland ; and the 
Dutch have always been a thoughtful people. 

There are three grades of schools, and over all, the four Universities of LejdeOi 
Groningen, Utrecht, and Amsterdam— with about 2000 students. 

28. Colonial Possessions. — The Dutch possessions abroad are 64 
times larger than Holland itself, and have a population more than 
seven times as large. They mostly consist of islands both in the 
East and in the West Indies. 
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(i) They consist chiefly of (a) The such as Java, parts of Sumatra, 

Celebes, and Borneo ; (h) The Leucr Sandu, as Bali, Lombok, etc. ; (c) parts of the 
Moluccas or Spice Islands ; (d) Curacoa and St. Martin in the West IikUcs ; (e) Dnteh 
Galana (or Surinam) in South America. 

(ii) The value of the foreign commerce of Holland, proportionately to the popula- 
Hon, is greater than that of any other country in the world. 

\ 


THE ALPS. 

1. Extent and Shape. — The Alps are the great mountain-system 
which encircles the north of Italy in the form of a mighty bow, 
stretching from Nice to Vienna, or from the western Mediterranean to 
the Danube. They form the dividing line and watershed between 
Middle Europe and Southern Europe. Five countries contain parts 
of this mountain-system — France, Switzerland, Italy, Bavaria, and 
Austria ; five great rivers — the Danube, Khine, Bhone, Po, and 
Adige — are fed by its perennial and inexhaustible snows, and flow 
from its sides to four different seas. For highest average elevation, 
for the largest number of very high peaks, and for variety of scenery, 
they are by far the most important mountain-system in Europe. 
They form also— in their snow-fields, glaciers and lakes — the greatest 
reservoir of water in this continent. 

(i) Th. Aipa, the “ crown of Europe," formed at one time the dividing line between 
the barbarous and the civilised peoples of the Continent. This is no longer the case ; 
bnt they still divide the west of Europe— “the true Europe,"— into two halves, a 
northern and a southern, which are essentially different in climate and vegetation— as 
well as la the languages and habits of the peoples who dwell on either side. 

(ii) The Alps contrast strongly with the central ranges of Asia. They arc much 
more habitable and fertile ; they are very much more accessible ; and the passes, not 
high like the Himalayan passes, but crossing tlie deep depressions between the 
different ranges, may be counted almost by hundreds. The Alps arc open everywhere 

to all kinds of influences ; and they have been called " the most sociable mountains" 
in the world. 

2. Nature of Kocks.— The inner kernel of the Alps consists of hard 
crystalline rocks (such as granite and gneiss, etc.) ; and this kernel is 

enfolded to the north and to the south in outlying masses of 

Umoftone. 
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(i) The elevation of the Alps by tie internal fire-forces has taken place from sonth 
west to north-east. Hence the longitadinal valleys run from west to east. 

(ii) This mountain-system is comparatively young, compared with those of Scan- 
dinavia and of Brittany. Hence the sharpness of most of its peaks ; while those of 
Scandinavia have been ground down by all kinds of weather-forces. The usual 
names for the sharp peaks are, in the French Alps, Dent (Tooth), AlgolUe (Needle), Bee 
(Beak), Kc (Peak), Pointe (Point); in the German Alps, Stock (Stick), Horn (Horn), 
Kamm (Comb), Spit* (Spit), Kugel (Ball), Eck (Comer), and Hanpt (Head). 

3. Vertical Arrangement. — From the point of view of height or 
vertical distribution, the Alps are divided into Fore Alps, Middle 
Alps, and High Alps. The Fore Alps are the lower ranges which rise 
to the limit of trees (about 5500 ft.) ; the Middle Alps rise from 
the limit of trees to the line of perpetual snow ; and the High Alps 
are those which rise above the snow-line. 

(i) The Ford Alps (such lower ranges as are c«alled Foot-hills'* in the United 
States) are the seat of the liveliest and most industrious populations^ and are gay 
with postures^ orchards, vineyards, villages, and towns. 

(ii) The Middle Alps contain the summer- pastures of the Swiss and other flocks and 
herds (each i>asture is called an alp "), and are the abodes of the chamois, the ibex, 
the marmot, etc. 

(iii) The snow-line on the south side of the Alps is higher than on the north— partly 
because the climate is hotter, and partly because the southern slope is steeper. In 
the High Alps steep slopes of grey naked rock abound ; and the last trace of vegetable 
life is found in the tiny mosses, which appear as red patches on the snow. 

4. Horizontal Extension and Divisions. — The whole system of the 
Alps, which consists of a very large number of chains, is divided — 
according to horizontal extension — into Western, Middle, and Eastern 
Alps. The Western and Middle Alps meet at the enormous and 
massive group of mountains which is called after its highest point, 
Mont Blanc. The Western Alps lie between the Mediterranean and 
Mont Blanc ; the Middle Alps between Mont Blanc and the deep 
depression called the Brenner Pass ; and the Eastern Alps, between 
the Brenner and the Hungarian Plain on the Danube. 

(i) In the Western Alps, the chief ranges are the Cottlan Alps (with Mont Cenis) 
and the Oralan Alps, with the well-known Pass of the IdtUe St BsmonL 

(ii) The Middle Alps form the true core of the Alpine System, for they unite the 
greatest elevation with a considerable horizontal extent. Their western portion 
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consists of two lofty» noble^ anil snow-crowned parallel cliains ; tlio Penaine Alps and 
the Benieie Alpi, (c) The Pennine Alps are the grandest chain in the whole syatenu 
At the south-west end of this chain rises the isolated group of Mont Blanc ft.), 

the second highest mountain in Europe; in the middle^ facing the south, MonU 
Eoaa 05,217 ft), with its nine glorious peaks, (b) The Bernese Alps are the chain 



most thickly peopled and most frequently visited. Tlie eastern half Is called the 
Bsmeie Oberland. It contains the largest and longest glacier in tlio Alps,— the 
AleUelL Its culminating point is the FlnAteraarhom (1-1, 0-0 ft>}, though the Jungfrau 
(s^Hhe Virgin") with its vast snow-fields, its glaciers, and its magnificent situation 
at the head of a long and broad valley, is better known and more admired. 

(iii) Between the eastern and western portions of the Middle Alps rises the central 
mountain-mass of the St. Gotbard, which fonns tlic centre of the xchoU Alpine 
system, and is also the centre of tho watershed— streams which rise on its side 
flowing in four dKTerent directions. 

(iv) The Eastern Alps diminish in height, but increase in breadth, as they go 
eastwards, and almost fill the vast space that lies between the Danube and the 
Adriatic, The highest mountain is tho Qreiigleclner (12,455 ft)— a mass which 
presents the most splendid peaks, the largest glaciers, tho steepest precipices, and 
large numbers of high waterfalls. In the south, the Dolotalte Alps- a limestone range, 
are famous for their striking and fantastic forms.— The Julian and Dlaarlc Alps run to 
the south-east, and parallel with the Adriatic. 

5. Glaciers. — Tlie glaciers of the Alps^ which may he described as 
elow-moving rivers of ice flowmg out of the vast snow-fields behind 
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them, form thexr most striking characteristic. They are found chiedy 

on the more gentle northern slope, the southern slope being too steep 

for them and too much exposed to the hot rays of the sun. The 

argest is the Aletsch Glacier, which descends into the valley of the 

Upper Rhone ; the most frequented is the Mer de Glace ( = “Sea of 

Ice”) on the side of Mont Blanc. Most of the Alpine streams have 
their origin in glaciers. 


6. Passes and Tunnels.— There are 60 Alpine passes that are 
traversed by carriage roads ; and the main chain is pierced by four 
tunnels. The most frequented pass is that of Great St. Bernard, 
which is crossed by about 30,000 persons every year. The Simplon 
Pass is crossed by one of the noblest roads in Europe. The St. 
Gothard and the Furca Passes are also very famous; and the Brenner 
and Semmering, in the east, are crossed by railways. The four 
tunnels are tliose of Mont Cents, St. Gothard, Arlberg, and Simplon. 

(i) The Pass of the Great St. Bernard lies hetween tlie valley of the Rhone and 
that of Aosta, ill the north-west of Italy. The Little St. Bernard was used by 
Ilaiitiibal to cross Into Italy. 

(ii) The Semmerlng carries the railway between Vienna and Trieste. 

(iil) The Simplon Tunnel (completed in 1906) is the longest in the world— about 12i 
miles. (The St. Goth-ird is 9i miles, and the Jlont Cenis about 7}.) Tbc Simplon 
Tunnel leaves the Rhone valley above Bricg, and ends at the Italian village of Iscllc. 


7. Cllmato and Zones of Vegetation.— —The vegetation that we find 
between the foot of the Alps and the snow-line marks also the 
climate of the different heights. The different steps up the mountain- 
slope may be described as : the Olive Region ; the Vine Region ; the 
Region of DecldnouB Trees ; that of Conifers ; that of Upper Pastures ; 
and, last of all, the Limit of Perpetual Snow. 

(I) Tlic ouv. requires, to produce fruit, a temperature of at least 75* for four 
moDths Id tlic year. It therefore thrives best io the deeper valleys. 

(ii) The Vine stands cold better than the olive, but thrives best on the sunny sider 
of the lower valleys. 
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(iU) SeddBou. Tri«i grow ap to the line of 4000 ft. on the northern side of the Alps ; 
OD the aoutheni side, to the line of 5000 ft» 

(iv) Conllon grow, on the northern side, to the line of 6000 ft. ; on the southern 

Bide, to 7000 ft. 

(v) The Upper Paitarn yield a short, soft, close-growing, rich grass ; and cattle are 
fed on them in summer. 

(vi) The limit of Perpetual Snow varies from 8000 to 0600 ft. 


SWITZERLAND. 

1. Introductory. — Switzerland is a small country in the very heart 
of Europe— of the true Europe (leaving out Russia, which is a semi- 
Asiatic country).— It is the most mountainous country on the Con- 
tinent. Composed entirely of mountain and table-land, it has long 
been the playground of the civilised world ; and its most important 
buildings are hotels. From the military point of view, it is a great 
natural fortress — a defensive power and a guarantee for peace in the 
very midst of strong military states. Politically, it is the best 
example we have of an old republic, — one of the smallest countries 
in Europe — holding its own against great military monarchies. As 
regards natural scenery, it is the synonym for all that is pictur- 
esque, beautiful, and sublime. 

(i) ** Two hundred Switzerlftods would scarcely equal Europe in area/* 

(ii) Whenever a mountainous point of any country is strikingly picturesque and 
beautiful, it is called ^*a little Switzerland/* 

2. Boundaries. — Switzerland is bounded — 

1. N. *— By Qtmuuiy. 

2. E. — By 0«m&ay and AutrU. 

3. 8. —By Italy, 

4. W.— By Fnac*. 

(i) Its Qstiual boundaries are the Ehlne ; the Jnra ; and the Alps. 

(Ii) Switzerland, like Czecho^Slovakiaand Hungary, has no coastline. 

0ii) Its federal capital, Berne, lies nearly on the same parallel as Nantes (in France), 
Astrakhan, and Qaebec 

3. Commercial Position.— Though Switzerland has no coast line 
and no water-communication with the sea, it occupies a magnificent 
commercial position- For it touches the three greatest industrial and 
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commercial countries of continental Europe — France, Germany, and 
Italy j gives trade to them and receives trade from them. 

(5) Its 3500 miles of railway connect it with CTcrj’ large town on the Continent. 

(ii) For its industries, it has everywhere at hand the enormous water-power of the 
Alpine streams. 

4. Shape and Size. — Roughly speaking, Switzerland is a semicircle. 
It is nearly 16,000 square miles in area, or a little more than half the 
size of Scotland. Yet it supports a population of over 3| millions. 

5. Build. — About two-thirds of the country is filled with lofty 
mountains ; and the remainder with a high plain or table-land, 
studded with picturesque hills, with an average elevation of 1300 ft, 
above the sea-level. It is from this plateau that the Alps rise. In a 
few words, Switzerland is the land of the Central Alps, the Jura, and 
the Plateau between them. The chief ranges of the Swiss Alps are 
the Pennine, the Lepontlne, and the Bernese Alps. 

The Alps foiiD the bountUry between the region where the rtkinfoU U grtaUst in fumiuer, and that 
where it U greaUet In autumn* 

(i) The Pennln* Alpi run south of the Valais or valley of the Upper Rhone. The 
highest peak— and it is also the highest point in Switzerland — is Monte Rot* (15,217 ft.) 

The pen In Pennine Is Ute s&me u the pen In PennuieninftWT ; u the ben In Benlcdl, etc. ; m the 
pen in Apeanlne. It U the Celtic word fer m«u>Uatn. 

(li) The Lepontlne or Helvetian Alps lie to the east of the Teuninc Alps, and fonn the 
watershed between the basina of tho Rhine, the Rhone, and the Po, They are now 
cut tlirough by tlie Simplon Tunnel (121 miles). 

(iii) The Bernese Alps form the watershed between the basins of the Aar and the 
Upper Rhone. The highest peak is the Flnsteraarhorn (14,026 ft.). 

These mouiitAlDS are alio called tho Bernese Oherland (=U|>pcrland). They form tho snuthem 
honndory ol the Canton Berne. Seen from the city of Berne, they rise from tho end of tho 
table-land tike a jftvat snow^apiwd wall. 

(iv) The highest mountain entirely within the Swiss territory is the Dom— nearly 
15,000 ft. high. 

(v) The Jura has a steep and uniform slope. “Towns and villages form a thin 
white streak along its foot ; fields and vineyards occupy the lower slopes ; and sombre 
pine-woods cover all above up to the bluish pasture-grounds in the far-off distance.” 

6. Elvers. — Switzerland has no rivers that it can call entirely its 
own. But it possesses the head-waters of the greatest rivers of 
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Europe — the Rhine, the Rhone, the Po, and the Danube, Thus 
Switzerland sends water to the North Sea, the Black Sea, and the 
Mediterranean — and, in the Mediterranean, to hoth sides of the 
peninsula of Italy. 

(i) The only navigable stream of any importance is the Aar; the other rivers are 
mostly mooDtaiD-torrents. 

(li) The Rhone has its source in a glacier on the west side of Mont St» Gothard. 
It flows to the south-west^ takes a sudden and sharp bend at the town of Martignyi 
and falls— a rapid and muddy stream— into Lake Geneva. It leaves the lake as a 
clear blue river, and enters France. 

(ill) The Tldno is the largest river sent down by Switzerland to the Fo. It has the 
largest catchment-basin of all the southern rivers» and is the least fed by glaciers. 

(iv) The Inn rises in the Rhaetian Alps, flows through the well-known deep and 
narrow valley called the Engadine, and falls into the Danube at Passau, where in fact 
it is much larger than the stream into which it falls. 

(v) The Aar rises out of the glaciers of the Finsteraarhorn ; flows through Lakes 
Brienz and Thun ; washes the towns of Interlaken, Thun (Toon), and Berne ; and falls 
Into the Rhine at Waldshut, above Basle, The volume of water it brings into the 
Rhine is greater than that of the Rhine itself; and, just as the Danube ought to 
be called the Inn, so the right name of the Rhine is the Aar. 

(vi) Fed by glaciers, the Swiss rivers are larger in summer than in winter ; as the 
glaciers then melt more rapidly. 


7. LaJees.— The Alps are the Lake-Country of the south-west of 
Europe ; just as the Neva basin is of the north-east. The Swiss lakes 
and glaciers are never-failing reservoirs of the water which fertilises 
many of the surrounding plains. The lakes are remarkable for 
their number, their size, their great depth, and the beauty and 
grandeur of the scenery which surrounds them. The largest and 
most important are Lakes Geneva, Constance, Neuchfttel, Magglore, 
Lucerne, and ZutIcIl 

(i) There are 15 large lakes in Switzerland; of which 11 are in the basin of tho 
Aar, and none at all in that of the Inn. — Geneva and Constance balance each other 
at the opposite ends of the country ; and tho rivers that flow out of them flow In 
opposite directions. 

(U) a«n«Ta or Leman is a crescent-shaped lake, about one-tenth the size of Lake 
Wener in Sweden. It is the filter of the Rhone, and is nearly a thousand feet deep. 
Its bottom extends down almost to the level of tho Mediterranean. 
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(iii) CoaiUnc* or is a little smaller than Geneva, and notqnite bo deep-- 

It IS the filter of the Rhine, and lies partly in German territory. 

(iv) Heochatel is the largest of the lakes which lie entirely in Swiss territory. It 
lies on the table-land, and hence is not so deep as those lakes which are found in 
longitudinal mountain valleys. 

(V) Magfflore is a lake only 9 miles of which belong to Switzerland. It is very deep 
—1230 ft. The Ticino flows through it, and falls into the Po. 

(Vi) Lucerne is also called the Lake of the Four Forest Cantons-Luceme, 
Unterwalden. Uri. and Schwytz. It is about half the size of JIaggiore, and two- 
thirds as deep. It is in shape somewhat like a starflsh ; and its steep mountainous 
shores make it more like a Norwegian fiord than any other Swiss lake. Tlie Beau 
(Roice) flows out of it into the Aar. 

(vii) zarlch is a lake one-sixth the size of Constance, and less than one-half the 
depth. The Limmat flows out of it into the Aar. 

(vni) The Lake of Bienne is used as a regulator of the Aar. The Aar is led into the 
lake by an artificial channel ; and thus, when the river is flooded, the surplus water 
is retained in the lake, and the conutry below saved from inundations. 

8. Climate. — Altitude is the complement of latitude ; and the 
climate of the Arctic Ocean may be found on the Equator, if we 
go high enough. Hence Switzerland has a climate colder than its 
latitude would lead us to expect. But, when we consider the 
climates within Switzerland, we must proceed according to altitude, 
and not according to latitude. The climate is distributed vertically, 
not horizontally ; and Switzerland contains all the steps in the 
climate of Europe within very short distance of each other. The 
average height of the snow-line is about 9000 ft. ; but the growth of 
grain ceases at about 4000 ft. In proportion to its size, Switzerland 
receives a larger quantity of rain than any other country in Europe. 

(i) Summer and winter may be said to be within a few hours* walk of each other. 

(ii) The southern slopes of the Alps, which face the sun, have a warmer cUznato 
than the northern slopes. Thus rye is grown in the Grisons at a height of 5900 ft. 
The vine flourishes on llonte Rosa as high as 3000 ft. ; but in the canton of St. Gall 
1700 ft. is the limit. 

(iii) The Clinton of Ticino has the warmest climate In Switzerland. Figs, almondSi 
olives, and maize arc grown. 

(iv) In Italian Switzerland, the winter lasts three months; in the Engadine six. 

9. The Soil of Switzerland. — There are more than 6 million acres 
of land in Switzerland. Of these, nearly 3 millions are entirely 
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unproductive, partly because they are rocky, partly because they are 
above the region of tillage ; nearly 2 millions are under forest ; and 
only a little more than 1^ million are arable. Tims only about one 
quarter of the soil of the country is available for agriculture. 


Brgiox. 




Atrisz Rcoion. 


Rhododendroot ud Shnabt. 


Coniferous Trees. 


Deciduous Trees and Grains. 


Vines and the Flanta of Middle Europe. 


Oliyes and nomcroQs Evergreens. 


10. Vegetation, — This 
6gure gives the gamut of 
vegetation in Switzerland ; 
and the vertical zones of the 
Alps correspond to the 
horizontal zones of Europe 
between latitude 46* and 
the Arctic Circle, 

11. Agriculture. — Swit- 
zerland is an agricultural 
country, with a strong 

tendency to manufactures. The chief wealth of the country consists 

in its forests, its meadows, and its mountain pastures ; and the 

grain grown does not supply more than half the bread eaten by 

the Swiss. The most important kind of farming is dairy-farming ; 

and the chief product is cheese. In the warmer parts of the countr^ 

maize, vines, and tobacco are grown ; and there are rich orchards in 
the lower grounds. 

(i) The pastures are always green. Rain in the winter, melting snow in the 
summer, and irrigation in the lower meadows, keep them so. 

(li) In spring, the cows leave the stahlca where they have spent the long winter 
and, headed by a “leader "-a cow crowned with flowers and decked with sweet 
sodding Ulls, make for the Alps. As the snow melts away, they go higher and 
higher. They stay m the lower pastures during May ; a little higher in June : high- 

Bvery patch of pasture is used ; aud, if catUe cannot reach it, sheep and goats are 
men op. Sometimes, the herdsman will even carry the animals up on his hack- 
The higher they go. the more they find ofthose arematic herb s which give so delicious 
a flavour to the milk. The herdsmen live in w^en ImtT^Ued cholels. 

(ill) The Swiss peasant is singularly careftd about his grass and hav He 
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12. An i m a l s. — The wolf, ibex, chamois, and marmot are found in 
the mountains ; but all grow scarcer every year. 

(i) Wolves frequently invade the sheepfolds. 

(ii) The chamois is being hunted to destruction— 820 were killed in one year ; but 
some of the cantons have instituted a “close-time." 

(iii) The marmot is a pretty rodent, larger than a rabbit, living in families, and 
sleeping all the winter till April, 

13. Minerals. —Switzerland is singularly poor in minerals. There 
is very little Iron ; no coal ; and the only mineral whose export 
exceeds its import is asphalte u 

“ The Alps are supposed to be rich in Iron ores ; but, owing to the want of fuel, it 
would not pay to work them.” 

14. Mantifactures. — Poor in arable soil, poorer still in minerals, 
what is it that makes Switzerland so rich 1 It is water-power, hard 
work, and thrift. ^lost of the raw material for manufactures has to 
be imported ; but the rivers and waterfalls supply a splendid motive- 
power without cost. The north and west are the chief manufacturing 
districts. The largest manufacture is silk ; then cottons ; next, 
watches and jewellery. 

(i) Silks are manufactured chiefly in Zurich and Basle. 

(ii) Cotton-spinning goes on in the German cantons of Glarus, Zurich, and St. 
Gall. 

(iii) Geneva and The Jura (Ncucliiltel, etc.) are important centres of watchmaking. 

15. Commerce. — In spite of the absence of sea-board, and the 
presence of high mountain-ranges, Switzerland possesses a large ' 
commerce in proportion to her size. She has commercial inter- 
course with Austria, France, Germany, and Italy ; and she also 
does a large trade -with Great Britain and the United States. 
Her chief exports are silks, cottonu, clocks, and watches; cheese 
and condensed milk. 

(i) Her principal trade-connections arc, as might b® expected, conducted through 
tlie Ithine-gapat Basle with Germany. 

(ii) Franco is her next best customer; then Great Britoiii ; then the United States, 
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16. Large Towns. — There are only eight towns in. Switzerland with 
more than 25,000 inhabitants ; five of these, however, have above 
50,000. The two largest towns are Zurich and Basle. Next come 
Geneva ; Berne ; Lausanne ; Cbaux de-Fonds ; and St. GaLL 

If W6 Inclutio iU fiiburbAii pari^Uet. Zurich is tbo Urgest town Id BwltzerlanU— with neArly 
206^000 iuhAbiUDtfl. 

(i) (55), at the south-western end of the lake, occupies a splendid geo* 

graphical position ; for upon it converge all the roads which connect Central Germany 
with Southern France. It is frequently chosen for international meetings, and is 
heuce known as greatest amongst the small towns*' of Europe. It is the 

intellectual centre of French Switzerland. 

(ii) Buie (135) stands on a terrace at the great elbow of the Rhine, where it begins 
to sweep to the north, and is to Germany and Northern Prance what Geneva is to 
Southern Prance. It has large manufactures of silk, ribbons, and chemicals. It is 
also one of the great exchanges and money marts of the world. 

(iU) Berne (104)8tands ina peninsular loopof the Aar,— which has here high and steep 
banks,— half-way between the Rhone and the Rhine. It has greater extremes of 
teraperatuie than any other town in Switzerland. The view from the town of the 
inow-clad Bernese Alps is most magnificent. 

(Iv) Laounne (63) stands on a hill near the middle of the north bank of the Ijiko 
of Genev-a. It is a place surrounded by the loveliest scenorj*. 

(v) zarich (20$), the intellectual and commercial capital of German Switzerland 
stands at the foot of the lake of the same name, and is nearly in the middle of the 
most fertile plain in the country. It has also better csoinmunications both by road 
and rail with Germany and Austria than any other town. It has silk-mills and 
cotton.mills ; foundries end machine-shops. It has also a good Technical School. 

(vi) Chani-dt-Fondi (37), in a valley of the Upper Jura, is the industrial centre of 
the canton of NeuchAtel. It is still the chief centre of ^vatch-maklng in the world. 

(Vii) Bt. OaU (69), the capital of the canton of that name, is a very busy pushing 

town, which has its agents in aU parts of the world. Embroidered muslins are the 
chief manufactures. 


17. Wateriiig-places._ThMe are in Switzerland more than five 
hundred watering-places (“ baths ») or health-resorts. Indeed, this 
country is the sanatorium of Europe. Sulphur baths, salt batfc the 
whey cure, mineral waters-aU are used, to bathe in or to drink 
-Utitude IS so important an element in the “ cure » that 240 of 
the hotels stand about 4000 ft. .above the level of the sea 
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(i) One of the highest hotels is on the top of the Kigl, a mountain more frequented 
by tourists than any other in the world. There are now two railways to the top ; one 
of these remarkable railways has a gradient of one foot in four. The chief object of 
tourists is to see the sun rise over the wonderful frozen sea of mountains which lies 
beneath the eye of the spectator standing on the top of the Rigi. 

(ii) “Switzerland has almost become one huge hotel. During the summer season, 
strangers arrive in thousands, and all the languages of Europe may then be heard." 

(iii) The amount of money annually left behind them in the country by strangers is 
nearly £5,000,000. 

18. Roads and Railways. — Switzerland is well provided with roads. 
The magnificently built roads across the Passes of the Alps — several 
of them constructed by Napoleon — are among the wonders of the 
world. “The real centre of all Switzerland is the high valley of 
Andermatt ; and it is not a mere accident if the four cardinal roads 
of the Alps converge upon it.” There are about 3500 miles of rail- 
way in the country ; and these are, of course, mostly on the plateau. 
The tunnels under the Mont St. Gothard and the Simplon Passes 
bring Italy within half an hour’s distance. 

(i) Switzerland, in respect of roads, stands at the opposite pole to Russia. The 
material for making them is everywhere ; in many parts of Russia, it is nowhere. 

(ii) At present, the plain of Switzerland has more railways in proportion to Its 
area than any other country in Europe. 

19. Telegraphs and Letters. — Switzerland is fitted with a very com- 
plete telegraph system. There are in the country about 17,000 lulies 
of telegraph line. The telegrapli is especially active during the 
summer months. — About 233 millions of letters and post-cards are 
transmitted by the post-offices every year. 

England and Wales send about 8854 millions ; but then England and Wales have 
a population nearly ten times as large as Switzerland. 

20. Population and Populousness. — The population of Switzerland 
amounts to a little over 3,888,000. This gives an average density of 
about 236 per square mile. Geneva is the most densely peopled 
canton ; Orisons the least. 

(i; The following is the order of density in the cantons : Geneva, ZUricb, Basle. 

(ii) The density of population in the above gives also the order of rank as regards 
Industries and commerce* 
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(iii) In spite of its extensive gl&ciers and snow-flelds, the population la denser in 
Switzerland than it ia in France, and much denser than in Scotland. 

21. Political Divisions. — Switzerland is— not divided into, but- 
made up of twenty-two small independent states, called cantons. 
The Swiss Confederation at first (Jan. 1, 1308) consisted of only 
three cantons ; and these gradually grew to the present size and 
number. The most important are : 

Cantons, Towns. 

1. Seaeva . . . Geneva. 

2. Vand .... lAQsanne. 

S. NenchAtel . . Nenchatel, Chaux- 

de-Fonds. 

4. Bern* .... Berne, Than, In- 
terlaken. 

(1) lAoaaAse. Her« Gibbon wrote bU work on tbo Declino and Fall of Ou Roman Empirt. 

(U) Than, on lAko Thuu. U one of tbe loTelleet tewne In SwUxerUncL It it a qnalnt town, with hif b 
tower*, oddbontet, and **rowe,”llke tboeo ofCbeeter. It U tbe mUlUrr capital of tbeConfoderatlon. 

(ill) InterUken (—between the lokcal, a preltj place between Laket Brlen* and Tbnn. 

(Iv) SebwTte waa tbe centon after wblcb tbe whole coontry wae named. 

(*) Tbe laifeat canton 1* the Grlaona-abont tbe else of UnoolnsbUe. 

22. Character and Social Condition. — Tbe average Swiss is a man 
with large, strongly cut features, broad chest, a heavy gait, bright 
eyes, and strong fists.” He is slow, but sure. He is thrifty and 
fond of money ; but he is still more fond of liberty — and Switzerland 
has won more liberty for herself than any other nation on the continent. 
Fra nkn ess, industry, love of liberty, a burning love of country — 
these are the main characteristics of tbe Swiss. 

Nearly every mountain village has some special trade. " The emigrania from 
one village areall of them chimney-sweeps; those from another glaxiem or masons. 
The men from one valley In the Ticino are chestnut-roasters ; the Orisons supply 
Europe with pastry-cooks.” 

23. Languages.— There are four languages spoken in Switzerland 
— Garmaa, French, Italian, and Eonmanach. More than two-thirds 
of the people speak German ; and about one-sixtb, French. 

BooBiuMb U » kind of IaUb. It U ipokvi only la tb* OilMaa 


Cantons. Towns. 

5. Zdrlcb . . . Zurich. 

6. Baal* .... Basle. 

7. St. Gall . . St. OalL 

8. Scbwyta . . . Schwytz. 
d. Lnoomo . . . Lucerne. 
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(i) The Alps form a Tery difficolt boundary on the south, hence the weakness of 
the Italian element; the Jura is not so difficult, hence the greater strength of the 
French element ; the Swiss table-land is only part of the South German Plateau, 
hence the numl>er of Germans is greatly in excess. ' 

(ii) German is spoken by the majority of the people in 18 cantons ; French in 
five; aod Italian in one — Ticino. 

24. Goyemment. — The Swiss Parliament has two Chambers— the 
State Council and the l^ational Council, both elective. The army 
consists of all the men able to bear arms between the ages of 20 and 
32. Those above 32 form a reserve force. On a war*footing it 
numbers 200,000 men. There is no navy. 

The valley formed the original natural unit of society and goTemment. 

25. Religion and Education. — About 59 per cent, of the Swiss 
people are Protestants ; the remaining 41 per cent. Catholics. The 
Protestant part of the community have education which is compulsory 
and free ; and it is free both in the secondary and in the primary 
schools. Each canton has a Normal College for the training of 
schoolmasters. There are four Universities ; and Ziiricb has one of 
the largest and best Technical Colleges in Europe. 
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AUSTRIA. 

1. Position and Extent. — After the Great War of 1914-18 the 
rainshadde Empire of Austria— once so proud and far extended 
topieces. Austria started in the twelfth century as a 
moderate-sized Duchy lying round the Upper Danube and the ' 
Inn basin, and to those limits the Austrian Republic has again 
been confined. Its territory is completely cut off from the sea, 
and its products can only reach outside countries by the sufferance 
of its neighbours. The area of the Republic is 30,000, square miles 
"—abdut^the “size" of Scotland— and its impulation' is just^ over , 
6 millions. ~ ^ 

(i) The Republic— thus constituted— hJis hartUy any natural boundaries, save the 
lun for part of its western border an<l the main chain of the Alps along tlio south 
which dividcB it from Italy. North of the Danube where it touches Czecho-Slovakia^ 
and on the eastern or Hungarian border, its boundaries are enlirch^rbitrary from a 
geographical pointof view and only governed by racial distribution, i.t. the popula. 
lion of German atock was assigned to Austria. 

(ii) Before the War the area of Austria was 115,000 square miles, and its popular 
tioD 28 millions. As the result of the War it had to surrender nearly all its territory 
to the north of the Danube to Czecho*SIovakia ; Qalicia was shared between Russia 
and Poland; Bosnia, nerzegovina, and Dalmatia wont to the Kingdom of the Serbs 
(Jugo«Slavia) ; and Italy received territory among tbe Alps and tbejmportant 
Adriatic seaport of Trieste on the Istrian peninsula. 

2. Surface. — Nothing could be more varied than the horizontal 
outline of Austria. Lofty peaks the Gross Glockner, 12,464 feet), 
broken crests, outlines of ranges which sUind out against the sky 
like sharp-toothed saws, fill most of its extent. On the other hand, 
there is but little lowland, except in the north-east round Vienna 
where lies Austria’s only considerable lake, tbe shallow Neusiedler 
See, which sometimes, as in 1865, evaporates altogether. The 
mountain-mass of the Alps stretches north-eastwards as far as 
Vienna. Their most striking chan\cteristic is two great rows of 
longitudinal valleys with a central mountain belt between them. 
It is these valleys which have admitted of the construction of rail- 
ways. The southern of the two is crossed by a transverse valley which 
under the Brenner tunnel brings the railway from Innsbruck down 
the Adige (Etsch) valley into Italy. From this route a railway runs 
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eastward along the southern longitudinal valley, and joins the rail- 
way which runs via the Semmering tunnel from Vienna to Trieste. 

n iniportance. Here meet the routes («) through the 

NortheV^K^ Iiito South Germany ; (b) through the Moravian Gap to the piLs of 
Wtheru Europe; (c) the nver-aud-rail route through Hungary down the Danube- 
(d) the railway south of tlie Semmering tunnel up the Mur and Leitha valleys and 
across the alps to the Adriatic at Trieste. ^ 


3. The Danube.— The mountainous surface of Austria is not 
adapted for the development of great rivers, and she possesses only 
the upper courses of tlie Danube,' which furnishes the Republic and 
Hungary with its most important commercial highway, with its two 
great tributaries the Inn and the Enns. The headwaters of the Inn 
traverse the lovely Alpine valley called the Engadine. The chief 
city on its banks is Innsbruck ( = Bridge of Inn). 

The Danube (1740 miles) rises on the south-east slopes of the Black Forest In 
Germany, and falls into the Black Sea. It joins Central Europe with the East. The 
river has three divisions : the Upper, Jliddle, and Lower. 

(a) The Upper, or German Danube, enters Austria at Passau, and leaves it at 
Presshurg ( Pozsoiiy). It Is navigable as far as Ulm in Bavaria. Fully four-Hflhs of 
the water l)elonging to the Danube at Vienna comes from the Alps, and chiefly 
through its great navigable tributary, the Inn. 

(b) The Middle or Hungarian Danube runs from Pressburg (Pozsony) to the Iron 
Gate near Orsova in the S.E. of Hungary. The Danube now becomes a "plain" 
river. This is the most valuable portion of the river, for not only is it navigable 
itself for the 600 miles of its Hungarian course, but from the left comes the great 
tributary the Theiss (Tisza), navigable to Tokay, and on the right the Drave and the 
Save, both of which are navigable right up to the foot of the Alps. The great 
obstacle to navigation is the Iron Gate, where the river, flanked on either side by 
lofty precipices, suddenly narrows Into a gorge, and where navigation in the main 
stream is obstructed by reefs and rapids. To overcome this the Hungarians blasted 
out one end of the most dangerous reef snd constructed a lateral canal to avoid 
the rapids. 

(c) The Lower or Wallachian Danube is the part from Orsova to the sea, and is a 
" free” river for all nations. This portion being still a" plain "river, is broad, slow, 
snd tranquil, and split by numerous islands. The Danube falls into the Black Sea 
by three mouths, of which the middle one, the Snlina mouth, is kept open for naviga- 
tion by constant dredging. The Sereth and the I’rutli, from the outer slopes of the 
Carpathians, are continually filling it up. 


4. Climate and Vegetation. — The whole surface of Austria being 
high and removed from tlie intiiience of the sea, the climate is a 

^ Dakudk, truly an hit^rDatlona) atrearn, la trrated bero in full* tboagh iha largar part 

of iU couraa belongs to Uu.vgab^ and the Halkftn countries. 
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continental one. Apart from the Alpine forests, whict supply the 
chair-making industry of Vienna, agriculture is the principal industry 
and cereals and potatoes are produced, while the vine is cultivated 
on the hill-slopes round Vienna. But the foodstuffs produced do not 
suffice for the population and food has to be imported. The mountains 
on the Swiss border are, on their lower slopes, covered with grass, and 
eastwards the valleys are wider and more easily cultivated. 

Elevation of course modifies the climate, and the valleys are both drier and 
wanner than the mountains, which have an annual rainfall of between 70 and 
80 inches. 

5. Minerals and Manufactures. — The Peace Treaty after the War 
gave Czecho-Slovakia about 80 per cent, of the whole former industry 
of Austria, but she stilTHas an important coal and iron field left in 
Styria and Carinthia and round Vienna, The presence of these 
minerals has given rise to the important iron and steel manufactures 
of Steyr, Graz, Klagenfurt, and Vienna, which last town has also 
industries of furniture-making and silk-weaving. The chief exports 
are timber, eggs, and hardware. 

Salt is most abundant, and is found, in the form of brine, In the Sa/.»kanimcrgut= 

*lSalt Domain." iu which lie SaUburg on the river 5okach and Hall (alsosSalt), 
on the Inn. 


6. Towns.— Austria has a population density of 200 to the square 
mile. The mountain districts are naturally thinly populated, but 
there are some number of large towns, the chief of which are Vienna, 
the capital, Graz, Linz, and Innsbruck. 


( 1 ) Vienna (1842) stands on the Danube at a point where the river leaves the 
Bohemian plateau and begins to spread over the Lesser Hungarian plain ; It la thus 
a link between the manufacturing west and the agricultural east. Further it 
Command, the entrance to the Moravian Gap, and with its numerous railway con- 
/fmections it is, like London, the commercial centre of the whole country. The town 

contains an old and much-frequented university. The special industries of Vienna 
are ornamenUl leather, bronre-work. and meerschaum pipes, and Its general 

“Z, 

(li) ^ (157), the Austrian •• Birmingham,” stand, in Slyria in the y.ll., „f the 
Mur. The ralliray from Vieana lo-Triate passes' It, and (rom-tC^esf^i^e 
pour, into the t«™, and enahles it to tahe part In the forging e, 

enter upon many branches of manufacture/' 
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(iii) Linz (03) stands wliere the Danube leaves its gorge for the first time. It is 
connected by railway westwaids into Municli, through Salzburg, and uorthAvestwards 
with Ratisbon on the Danube, in Bavaria.— Innsbruck (55), “ Inn’s Bridge,” is the 
capital of the Austrian Tyrol, and lies among magnificent mountain scenery. It is 
a junctiun (rid the Arlberg tunnel) for Swiss railways ; (wid the Brenner down the 
Adige Valley) for Italy ; and eastwards for Vienna. It manufactures silk, which it 
can easily procure from Italy. 

7. People. — The people of the Austrian Kepublic are of German 
origin, and are courteous and kind-hearted. Education is well cared 
for ; there are four universities and excellent technical schools for 
agriculture, forestry, iniDing, etc. The chief religion, though all are 
recognised and tolerated, is Roman Catholicism. 

HUNGARY. 

1. Position and Extent. — The Republic of Hungary {Magyarorszdg 
= Land of the Magyars) lies round the middle basin of the Danube 
to the east of Austria. Wholly an inland country, it has access 
to the Adriatic only through a small strip of coast, on which the 
independent seaport of Fiunie stands. The area of the country is 
about 32,000 square miles — or just a little larger than that of 
Scotland — and the population is estimated at about 7^ millions. 

Before tlie War the area of Jlungary was over 125,000 square miles, and her popu- 
lation numbered over 20 millions. After the War she had to surrender Transsylvania 
in the east to Uoumania, Croatia and Slavonia to Jugo*Slavia, and Slovakia and 
Ruthenia to C^ecbo-Slovakia. 

2. Surface. — The build of Hungary is most simple. It is an 
oval-shaped country, consisting of an interior plain set in a frame- 
work of forested mountains. The plain falls into two well-de6ned 
but unequal portions. By far the larger portion is the basin of 
Hungary’s great river, the Tisza * (Theiss), This is the Great 
Plain known as the Alfftld — t.e. Lowland. It extends from the 
western edge of the Transsylvanian jjlateau to the Danube. 
Separated from the larger plain by the Bakony Mountains, which 
run up into the great elbow of the Danube, is the Lesser Plain 
the Kis Alfdld. The Carpathians ring Hungary round, and at 

^ Nain«t In br^ckeU Are the alUrnAtire Uenuan plBee namw. The naroea un- 

bracket«4. Tlnii Tm/.A (TiiEissf dciiutes the river kno«& to the HunffArUni the XitrA ana to • 
Oerraatu a&< 1 AurtriAoe m the TiiiiAi. 
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their south-eastern end broaden out into the wide plateau of 
Transsylvania (now belonging to Rouinania). 

(i) The Alfbld covers nn area of about 27»C00 square milea and is the core of the 
countr>\ It is for tlie most part a true stcppe.country— generally flat or gently 
rolling, covered in places with marshes and in places with rows of mounds and 
sand'dunea, and (naturally) almost devoid of trees. But trees are being systeinati* 
cally planted to give firmness to the moving hills of sand. Much of it is given 
up to thegraaing of enormous herds of horses, large-horned white cattle, and sheep, 
but more and more of it is being laid down under crops of maize, wheat, hemp, 
tobacco, and the vine. At the southern end of the plain lie the Pmatu,! almost a 
desert in summer, snow«swept in winter, but green with rich grass in spring. 

(ii) The Eis Alfold— the Lesser Plain— in the west is about 5000 square miles in 
extent. It is also highly productive. 

(ill) The best-known pass through the Hungarian Carpathians is the Vereezke, in 
the north-eastern frontier range, thi»ugli which the Magy«nr8 originally entered 
Hungary in 89S. Thanks to the timber and the presence of coal and iron, the 
Carpathian system is, for a mountain region, fairly {lOpuIous. 


3. Rlverfl,— The silver stripes on the Hungarian coat of arms 
represent its great rivers — the Danube, Tisza (TheissX and the 
Driva (Drave), which separates Hungary from Jugo-Slavia. The 
Driva is navigable to its conduence with the Mur. The principal 
waterway is the Danube, which has 600 miles of its course in 
Hungarian territory ; but the one truly great Hungarian river is 
the Tisza (Theiss), which has its beginning and end in the country. 
Most of the rivers are canalised where necessary, and short lengths 
of canal join one navigable river to another. 

The Tiazft (750 miles) includes in its basin the whole of the AlfoM— the Greater 
Hungarian Plain. Rising on the inner slopes of the Carpathians, it Bows north-west 
at first, and then south-west and due south, dividing the AlWId into nearly equal 
halves. It is navigable for the whole of its plain course up to Tokay, the famous 
wine-centre. Two important canals connect with the Tisrn navigation. The Fcrencr 
(Franz) Canal cuts off the southern beud of the Danube and joins that river to the 
Tisza. A branch from this canal runs off to join the Danube at Uj-vid6k (Neusatzb 
On the eastern side of the Alfdtd. the B6ga Canal joins TemesvAr, an imporUnt 
agricultural ceutre in Roumania, to the Tisza. 


4. CUmate.— Hungary lies far from the sea. Therefore the 
climate is continental— hot and dry in summer and cold in winter. 
The rainfaU is small over the plains— 20 to 25 inches— but greater 
over the mountain districts, which arrest the rain-clouds Thue 
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the yearly Carpathian rainfall averages 40 to 50 inches, and over 
the Alps in the south-west it goes up to 70 inches, 

(I) The Carpathians do, to some extent, shelter the plains from the bitter N E 
winds from Russia. But “the flat plains of Hungary are so large as to become a 
suitable area for tlie gambols of very whirlwinds, which sport so wildly with the 
snow of winter and the dust of summer."— (Partsch.) 

(ii) “ In summer the d61ibib, or FaU Morgana, is a very charming and everyday 

phenomenon, which on tranquil, warm days rises about noon-tide, and like a 

resplendent sea spreads over the heated plain as far as the eye can reach."- 
(Btl.A Ebodi.) 


5. Vegetation. — The chief areas of rainfall are also those of the 
forest regions, i.e. the Carpathians- The drier plains are the agri- 
cultural and pastoral area, producing cereals and live-stock. On 
I the sheltered slopes on the inner sides of the Carpathians grow the 
^famous Hungarian vines. 

(i) More than 97 percent, of the soil of Hungary is productive, and half of thks 
Is arable land. All kinds of cereals are grown on the plain — even rice in the south- 
east (the Bauat) ; but wheat and maize ai e the chief grains. The dry climate is most 
favourable^ flour^milUng, and Hungarian Hour is fa mous . The high temperature 
of the plains also favonrs the growth oi^good IblTacco, of which the best qualities are 
Tisza** Debrecren/* and “Szeged.** 

(ii) On the opKjn plains run myria<l9 of buffaloos (us(Tul as draught animals), 
horses, and cattle; and the hill slopes abutting ou them support sheep. Great 
cattle markets are held at Szabndka and Kecskemet, which lie on the Alfbid, 
between the Tisza aud the Danube, aud at Debreczen iu the north-east of the plain. 
Tlie wild animals of Hungary (bear, boar, red*deer, and many others) make the 
country the Hnest hunting-ground in Europe. 

(ill) The most renowned vineyards of Hungary lie “in an enchanting girdle along 
the mountainous border of its plains** in the upper valley of the Tlieiss, where the 
names of Tokay aud Erlau arc renowned. But the vine also flourishes all down the 
Danube and in the Oakony Forest range. Fruit trees are planted along thousands 
of miles of road in some parts of the country. 

6* Uinerala and Manufactures. — As some seyen out of every ten 
Hungarians are occupied in the farm or the forest, the manufac* 
tures are not yet very important But there is some output of 
iron, and of coal, the latter principally round Pecs (Funfkirchen), 
in the Dundntdl, or district beyond the Danube.” 

Hungary's manufactures are chiefly those connected with agriculture, such as 
dour^niilliDg and the making of agricuUurul machinery at Budapest, and industries 
iu leather aud tobacco. Tliore are also textile factories (e.p. of silk), but many 
peasants aro content to wear sheepskin with the w*ool side inside (or out, according 
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to the season of the year). Like Austria, Hungary also manufactures "bentwood" 
furniture in large quantities. 

7. Commerce and Communications. — Hunij.'iry’s special contribu- 
tions for foreign export are grains of all kinds, flour, timber, live- 
stock, and wine. Her main imports are textiles. The Tisza and 
Danube are her principal .water-highways. The level character 
of the Alfbld has made the construction of railways easy ; they 
centre in Budapest, where the Danube finally breaks free from the 
mountains. The lowness of the Carpathians and Transsylvanian 
mountains has enabled railways to cross them through easy passes 
at four points. Long-distance railway journeys can be made in 
Hungary at the rate of 5 miles for a penny. 

(i) riume (49), at the head of the stormy and beautiful Qulf of Quaruero, is 
Hungar)’'s osly gate to the sea, but it is an i7uh}>eHdent town, not belonging to 
Hungary. It handles chiefly grain, flour, and timber. Hungarian ettergy has 
equipped the port with every appliance that enables it to compete successfully with 
Trieste. Fiuine is reached by a railway from Zdgrdb (Agram) in the SzAva valley, 
whence it connects with the rest of the Hungarian system. The Bora, a violent 
north wind, blows so violently down the Gulf that the harbour is sometimes 
unapproachable even by powerful steamers. 

(il) The Carpathians are crossed vid the Jablunka Pass into Silesia ; viA the npper 
Tisza (Theiss) valley, into Galician Poland for Lemberg. The Transsylvanian 
Mountains admit lines up the Maros valley to Brasso (Kronstadt), In Rumanian 
Transsylvania, and from Budapest, vid Temeavdr (also in Roumania), to the Iron 
Gate of the Danube. 

(iii) Through the mountains there are well-made roads, but on the plains, in 
addition to the ‘‘first-class” roads, many of the roads are little more than enor- 
monsly wide uncared-for steppe paths, which .ire, however, amply sufficient for the 
light Hungarian vehicles. 

8. Towhb.— The towns of Hungary may be divided into two 
classes— the river towns, and the towns of the Alfdld— which were 
at one time conglomerations of farm buildings rather than regularly 
laid out towns. The best known are (among the river towns) 
Budapest (Ofen) the capital, and in the plain Szeged and Bebreczen. 

(i) Buiapert (926) lies on both sides of tbe Danube at a point whoro the river 
finally shakes itself free of the moontains. Its position is immensely important 
lor four reasons: (a) It stands close to the southern border of the mountain 
country, whence it receives wood and ore; (fc) it is near the off-shoots of the Alps 
BO favourable to the vine ; (c) and it commands the vast pastoral and agricultural 
resources of both the Great and the Lesser Plains in front of and behind it ; (d) it is 
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the railway centre of Hmij'.uy. Hence it has great floor-milling industries, trades in 
cattle and pigs, manufactures agricultural and electric machinery and leather, 
and, being on the Danube, builds ships. The seat of the parliament and supreme 
courts, of a university, several national museums, many schools and learned 
societies, as well as the first commercial city in the country ^ g^dapest is truly '*the 
Jjea^t whose beat regulates the circulating blood of a str ong natbnani^T^ *"*"''^^ 

(li) Szeged (110), the second largest town in Hungar^and Dabreczen (lOS), on 
the north-western part of the Alfold, are the market towns of the Great Plain, 
handling live-stock, tobacco, and cere.ils. The farmers, for the most part, live in 
the j)lain tov^s and go out to their farms, miles away. Szeged, since its destruction 
by the floods of the river Jlaros in 1879. has been entirely rebuilt in modern style. 

9. The People. — The Hungarians call themselves Magyars— -a 
people originally of Asiatic stock, who speak an Oriental language. 
They liave striven desperately for centuries to free themselves 
from the Austrian yoke — the Emperor of Austria was also King of 
Hungary — and after the Great War found themselves erected into 
a completely independent Republic. 

(i) All religions are tolerated, but the greater number of Hungarians are Catholics, 
though there is a strong Protestant minority. Education is looked after by Budapest 
University, and Hungary’s secondary schools are almost as good as those of Germany. 

(ii) Next to Great Britain the Hungarian Republic is the oldest coustitutional state 
in the world. 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIA. 

1. Position and Extent. — The young Republic of Czecho-Slovakia 
was erected in 1918 out of part of the ruins of the ramshackle 
Empire of Austria. It is a completely inland country, with Germany 
and Poland for its neighbours on the north, and the Republics of 
Austria and Hungary on the south. The Republic comprises the 
former Austrian provinces of Bohemia, Moravia, and part of Silesia, 
together with Slovakia, along the Carpathians, which was formerly 
Hungarian territory. The total area is 54,000 square miles (about = 
that of England and Wales). 

2. Surface. — Nearly all of the country is high-lying land, except 
for the level lowland in the nortli of Bohemia and the alluvial plain 
where the country touches the Middle Danube. The passages 
through the hill country run mainly north and south, and there are 
three well-marked gaps— the Moravian Gap of the March and the 
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Oder valleys, which takes the railway into Poland ; the windin'^ 
ElDe Gorge through the Erzgebirge, through which railway communi- 
cation is maintained with Germany ; and the gap in the Carpathians 
at Eassa (also in a river valley) which allows traffic to penetrate 
south into Hungary. The Elbe (through its tributary, the Moldau) 
begins to be navigable at Prague, while the possession of Pressburg 
(Bratislava) on the Danube gives Czecho-Slovakia access to that 
great international waterway. Eastwards of the Moravian Gap begin 
the wooded sandstone slopes of the Carpathians. The most famous 
pass through the Western Carpathians is the Jablnnka, the great 
passage way into Poland ; at the end of this pass lies the coal-field 
of Teschen in a district alive with pits and forges. Except for tho 
min eralised areas the social conditions of the people in the broken 
mountain country are of the poorest. 

iJ (i) Tlie core of Czecho-Slorakia is llie plateau of Boliomia, buttressed by tho 
IBohmer Wald (the Bohemian Forest), the Erzgebirge, and the Sudctic Chain on the 
north-east. The plateau is extremely rich in mincrals.__ _ 

(ii) The mosl'Tteauliful region of the Carpatiiians is the High Tatra with its 
granite pyramids (7600 to 8700 feet), somewhat rescmblitig the Aiguilles of Mont 
^ BLanc. The valleys, once filled by great glaciers, are uow sprinkled with dark Urns. 

3. Climate and Vegetation.— In Bohemia the climate is a very 
agreeable one with a warm summer and not too cold a winter, and 
the rainfall, as is to be expected in an inland country, moderate 
(about 24 inches annually), but sufficient for crops. Eastwards 
towards the Carpathians the climate grows more extreme. The 
excellent soil favours intensive agriculture, and characteristic pro* 
ducts are sugar-beet and hops. The whole country is richly forested, 
and on the grassy and comparatively dry slopes of the Bohemian and 
Carpathian Mountains are raised the sheep whose wool is manu* 
factored at Beichenberg (Bohemia), Brunn, and Troppau (Moravia), 
Though potatoes and all the ordinary cereals are grown, the country 
is not self-supporting for food. 

(i) Sugar-beet flourishes best in Northern Bohemia, where the adjacent coal and 
iron supply the beet-farms with manure and the refineries with machinery- 

(ii) Hop.s sro cultivated in Moravia and in Bohemia ; hence the world-renowned 
beer of Pilsen in the latter region. 

fiii) The combination of plentiful timber and graphite found in Bohemia (especially 
near Bndweia) has given rise to a pencil-making industry 
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4. Minerals and Manufactures.— The whole country is highly 
niinemiised and is also abnormally rich in mineral and thermal 
springs {e.g. at Marien6ad and Karlstad The chief minerals are 
coal and iron (especially in Bohemia, Moravia, at Teschen in Silesia, 
and near Kremnitz and Schemnitz in Slovakia), graphite and silver. 
The presence of the first two has developed in most of the large 
towns important manufactures, notably of textiles. Trautenau in 
Bohemia, for instance, specialises in linen, being close tol"domestic 
supply of flax as well as to coal. The sUver M_B_ohenna, used as a 
colourii^ metal in glass-making, has given Prague a great glass 
industry. Th^e glass industry is further helped by the presence of 
timber, whence potash is produced, hlost of our cheap glass tumblers 
come from Bohemia. The principal exports are, accordingly, beet- 
sugar, fruit, timber, glass, and iron. 

(i) Jo.'ic)iims<Ant in the Eger TAlley gave Its name to the silver fAahr, which word 
was brouglit over to America as doUar. 

(ii) The main inanufactnre.s are textiles (cotton coming up the Elbe), glass, paper, 
and furniture — the last two arising out of the wealth of timber — and metal products 

! of all kinds. In addition to the miriemls already mentioned, Bohemia has rich 
deposits of clay, kaolin, and san<l, which have developed a porcelain industry 
(Karlsbad) ; and mineral oil is found in Slovakia. Finally, to supplement the driving 
force of coal, the rapid rivers of the highlands supply additional power to the 
factories. 

5. Population and Towns. — With an area of 54,000 square miles, 
and a population of 13| millions, the density per square mile works 
out to 240. Considering the large areas of agricultural and grazing 
land this is a high figure, and is accounted for by the industrial and 
commercial prosperity of the towns, for all of them are concerned 
with industry or traffic. The principal towns are Pragrue, the capital, 
Brunn, Pilsen, Presshurg, and Eassa- — the last two traffic towns. 

(i) Pragv« (d7C) stands on the Moldau in the Bohemian lowlands. It is the site 
of a university founded in 1S4S. Three circumstances give it importance : (a) it is at 
the head of the Elbe-Moldau navig.ation : (fc) it stands near the industries of the 
Bohemian coal and iroii-flclds ; (c) being centrally situated in a lowland, it has 
al ways been the meeting-place of east to west roads over the mountains, and is now a 


> ZTact^batb. 

^ Tbd SIavouU uAinea of tboBO tovna aro Praha, Broo. PixaD, BratlalATA, and Koalcbo. 
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great railway focus. It specialises intbe manufacture of glass and gloves.— PllBen (85) 
lies to the south-west of Prague. It is surrounded by a variety of iiiineral resources — 
silver, iron, and coal, and also by bop gardens. This combination lias enabled it to 
brew beer, make the glass to drink it out of, and the cloths to wipe the glasses dry. 

(ii) BruBD (135) lies in the centre of Moravia, at a point where roads from the hills 
meet and spread over the fertile lowlands. Being on a co-al-ficld and the country 
round growing hops and wool, the town has large woollen and brewing industries. 
A few miles to the east of it lies Austerlitz, where Napoleon so bloodily defeated the 
Austrians and Russians in ISOS. 

(iii) Pre»iborg (84) was once of great value as a crossing-place of the Danube, owing 
to the fact that some large islands lie in the river just below it. Jtfc^emmands the 
Danubian alluvial plain, and the Wn.-ig and March valley^ It trades In com, live- 
stock and wine, and from 1541 (when the Turks were in,.dccupation of Budapest) to 
1784 was the capital of Hungary.— Ka«a, in the east of the country, stands, 
surrounded by vinc-ciad mountains, at a point where the trade of the Western 
Carpathians and the Great Plain of Hungary meets. 

6. The People.— As its clumsy name implies, this country is the 
home of the Czechs* of Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia, and the 
Slovaks in the east who speak a dialect of Czech. Both are of Slav 
stock. The Slovaks are largely slow-going agriculturists or patient 
' ^workers in the mines ; the Czechs are the inspiring element of the 

I Irauntry— full of industrial energy and a fiery self-assertive patriotism, 
I “every nerve of their physical power and every pulse of their 

II intellectual life being made subservient to the advancement of the 
nation’s strength and glory.” They show an intense pride in their 
country— its traditions, its education (there are no UUterates except 
in Slovakia), and its literature. 


JUGOSLAVIA. 

1. Position and Extont.-Jugo-Slavia, or Greater Serbia, tho 
mgdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, is partly a Balkan 
State, and partly belongs to Central Europe. The Balkan portion 
>s tho former Kingdom of Serbia proper trith the territory that was 
added to It after the War ; this consists of the valley of the Morava 
which flows north into the Danube, and part of the valley of the 

‘ Pronounced TtMcA, ch* a. ia tho ScotUUk /oeA), 
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Vardar which runs south into the ^gean. West of Serbia proper 
lie the former Austrian provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina, also 
peopled by the Serb race. West again and north along and between 
the valleys of the Drave and Save lies the country of the Croats and 
Slovenes. The whole country, then, extends from the head of the 
Adriatic south-eastwards to within touch of the AEgean, and its area 
is approximately 95,000 square miles, or about three times the size 
of Scotland (30,000 square miles). 

Jugo*Slavia includes the former Kingdom of Montenegro which was added to 
Greater Serbia in 1921, and the former Austrian province of Dalmatia along the 
Adriatic. 

2, The Coast. — The Dalmatian — the only— coast of Jugo-Slavia is 
much broken and fringed with numerous high islands, and thus offers 
great possibilities for future commercial development. But, un- 
fortunately, the very mountainous country, especially the chain of 
the Dinaric Alps, that borders the coast, and the fact that few 
valleys open inland, make communication very diflBcult. At present, 
the only useful openings are the Gulf of Quamero, at the head 
of which the independent port of Fiume stands, and Cattaro on the 
gulf of the same name. Fiume has railway communication inland ; 
Cattaro has none. 

(i) III addition to those ports named above there are also the unsheltered road- 
steads of Dulcigno and Antivnri, and tho Dalmatian Ashing villages of Zara,Sebenico 
and Spalato,! which have the makings of future seaports. Each of them lies on a 
low coastal plain and has an admirable natural harbour. 

(U) Greater Serbia is also guaranteed access to the Adriatic over an; railways she 
may build through Albania, and is further permitted the use of the Greek seaport of 
Salonika on the yEgean. 

{Hi) The weather-hardened people of the Dalmatian coast, which used to furnish 
ancient Rome with sailors for her Adriatic fleet, also supplied in modern times the 
(now extinct) Austrian navy. The coasts are among the most beautiful and interest* 
ing in Europe. Steep-to — like the Norwegian coast— bathed in Mediterranean sun 
and fringed with blue islands and deep in-running fiords, they also teem with 
picturesque relics of old Roman civilisation and mediaeval pirates— e.j?. in the town 
of Ragusa. 

3. Physical Features. — The whole of Jugo-SIavia is a highly 
mountainous country, with the exception of the river-plain between 

> SpAlAlo ii built amour the ruins of a palace (paUtiuui) of the Boman Emperor, Diocletian. Hence 

Va 
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the Drave and Save, and the plain of the Morava at the head of 
which Belgrade stands. It is in these plains accordingly that the 
chief railways are built. Traffic from the west in part follows the 
Drave and Save downwards, and in part passes by means of 
the railways into the valleys of the Alps and so to the Adriatic at 
Trieste (Italy) and Fiiime. Railway traffic from Belgrade south- 
wards passes along the Moniva and Vardar valleys to the ^gean at 
Salonika. 

4. Climate and Vegetation. — The shores of the Adriatic rise 
precipitously from a warm sea to rugged heights, and all of Jugo- 
slavia lies south of 70° isotherm. Hence there is a combination 
of great summer heat and abundant rain (70-80 inches) at all 
seasons, the rainfall growing less heavy inland and towards the east. 
The winters away from the coast are severe. The climate and the 
rich arable soil of the valleys therefore encourage the growth of 
grass, cereals, fruit, and forests, which last cover half the total 
area. 'The oak and beech forests both furnish timber, and food 
for swine ; the grassy hills feed sheep, which give rise, to industries 
of wool and carpet-weaving (at Pirot) ; the fertile valleys are full 
of plum-trees and maize plantations ; while along the coast the 
vjne and the marasca cherry are a source of livelihood to tho 
coast-dwellers. 

(i) AlODg thb Dalmatiao coaat, dry In sommer, cultivation can only be carried on 
by means of irrigation. It is over this coast that we find the clearest skies in 
Europe. Here grow such wanntb-loving fruits as the orange, lemon, olive, and tho 
black marasca cherry, from which maraschino liqueur is manufactured. Tho polo of 
maximum heal inland is to be found in the hot cauldron of Mostar in Herzegovina 

where the average maximum runs up to 109*. Cettinje, in Montenegro, has an annual 
ralafall of US inches. 

(ii) The free port of Pinme exports quantities of wood to Sicily for orange-boxes, 
and the oak forests of the Save vaUey annually supply the French wlnc-trade and the 
British beer-trade with millions of barrel-staves. 


6. industriCB and Trade. — Jugo-Slavia has considerable mineral 
resources— coal in Serbia proper and Croatia, coal and iron in 
Bosnia, though these are not yet developed— but the main industries 
are those of the farm and the forest The chief exports are maize 
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and other cereals, cattle, swine, fruits, and timber, the trade being 
chiefly conducted with Austria, Italy, and Czecho-Slovakia. 

Except in Croatia and Bosnia, wliere the Austrians and Hungarians coaslrncted good 
roads, the country suffers from lack of road-communications, and the diiliculty and 
expense of transport obstruct every branch of production. 

6. Towns. — Jugo-Slavia being industrially and physically what it 
is, we shall not expect to find many large towns, and only two are 
of much importance — Belgrade (Beograd), the capital, and Agram 
(Zagrab), which lie respectively at either end of the country in the 
north-east and the north-west. At Serajevo in Bosnia in the centre 
of the country the Arch-Duke Ferdinand of Austria was murdered 
in 1914 — a murder which was the immediately occasioning cause of 
the Great War. 

(i) Beigr&d« (120) lies at the confluence of two navigable streams, the Danube and 
its mighty tributary, the Save. It commands the traffic of the Morava valley and 
stands on the railway which runs up that valley and which branches at Nish to 
Salonika and Constantinople. It is the seat of a university. Many battles with the 
Turks were fought nnder the walls of Belgrade, which was in past years a 
strong fortress. 

(ii) Ajrram (80) lies ahont two miles from the upper waters of the Save, at the foot 
of a richly wooded range of mountains, while the fertile plaiu on which it stands is 
also covered with green forests. Hence it trades in its timber, tobacco, and com. 
It is the capital of Croatia, and, as a university towu, is the centre of the intellectual 
life of that country. 

7. The People. — Jugo-Slavia came into existence as a new State in 
1918. It is the artificial name of the country which is inhabited by 
the Slovenes (or Wends) in the extreme north-west, by the Croats 
next them, by the Bosnian and Montenegrin Serbs in the centre, and 
by the Serbs proper in the cast ; all of them are Slav peoples, and 
they speak a cognate language. The population is only 11 millions. 
The Roman Catholic Croats and Slovenes are a much more advanced 
race than the Serbs who belong to the Greek Church. The people 
are mainly peasants who cultivate small holdings — a sturdy, dark- 
haired, black-eyed race, hard-working and enduring. 

The three races in Jugo-Slavia accept the headship of the King of the Serbs, and 
have a common Parliament. But each of the constituent parts of the Kingdom— 
Croatia, Slovenia, Dalmatia, Bosnia, and Serbia— conducts its own local affairs. 
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GERMANY. 

1. After the War. — The German Rkpdbi.ic has ta1\en the place of 
the once great miliiary empire which threatened all Europe. This 
it could do because it stood (and stands) in the Tery heart of 
Western Europe. On the west Germany faces the great military 
power of France ; on the cast — between her and Russia — is now 
interposed the bufter State of Poland. The position which Germany 
once held in Europe was gained by the sword, and it was lost by 
the sword. 

(i) The area of Germany is 183,000 square miles. Before tlio War it Tra.s 208,000 
square miles. 

(ii) By the Treaty of Versailles (1919) Germany had to cede to Franco Alsace- 
Lorndne in the south-west ; the greater part of West Prussia and part of Silesia to 
Poland : a part of Upper Silesia to the republic of Czeclio-SIovakia ; Eupen and 
Malniedy to Belgium ; Northern Schleswig to Denmark ; and had to agree to Danzig's 
becoming a free city and serving a* the Baltic port of Poland. East Prussia, by the 
inten-ention of Polish territory, is isolatcil from the main body of German territory* 
and in this isolation lies a seed of a future war. Finally, Germany had to surrender 
all her Colonies, which were handed over to the principal Allied Powers to administer 
under a “ mandate ” from the League of Nations. 

2. Sea-line. — The Baltic coast is low and sandy. The North Sea 
coast is even lower, and is fringed by rows of islands, which are 
mere fragments of the neighbouring sandy coast. 

(i) Though the inlets in the German coa.st are numerous, yet there are few really 

good harbours, for the inshore water is so shallow that large vessels cannot approach 

the land, except where the river currents have cut out a channel. The Baltic coast 

18 still further spoiled by a series of fringing and very shallow lagoons called Haffs— 
best marked in East Prussia. 

(li) Germany has a very small extent of coast-line in the North Sea; hcnco the 

great value of the Elbe and Weser mouths. To give her a navy sea-iKiwer over a 

doub e and to assist her coasting traffic, she constructed the Kaiser Wilhelm 

Canal, which joins the Elbe mouth to the Baltic. 

Germany, we shall see 
that the whole country slopes from south to north, with the excep- 
tion of that small part of the Danube basin which lies in Germ^ 
temto^ South Germany is a table-land, with numerous ranees 
r^mg from it ; North Germany is a low plain. The central point 
of the mountain system of Germany is the Flchtel-Gehlrge from 
which ranges radiate, and rivers flow, in every direction, 
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(i) From the Fichtel Mountains radiate: north-east, the ZrzgeWrge (or Ore 
tloiintains) ; north-west, the Thorlngi&n Forest : south-east, the Bohemian Forest (onl 7 
tlje west slope of which belongs to Germany): south, the Franconian Jura. South, 
cast from the Erzgebirge are the Eiesen Geblrge (Giant Mountains), and the Sndetle 
Range. 

(ii) Other important ranges are : the Black Forest, running parallel to the Rhine ; 
the Tannus, which lies north-east from Bingen— at the great elbow of the Middle 
Rhine : and the Swabian Jura, which is parallel with the Upper Danube. 

(iii) The Harz Mountains form an elevated table-land, with picturesqiie ranges and 
forest-clad mountains. They are very rich in metals and niinenils. The highest 
peak — and it is also the highest point in Central Germany — is the Brocken (3740 feet). 

4. Rivers Rzid Canals. — The chief rivers of Germany — starting 
from the east — are : the Niemen ; the Oder ; the Elbe ; the Weser ; 
and the Rhine (see p. 1 2). Of these, the only river the whole of whose 
course lies within Germany is the Weser. 

There U Also, in the extreme n ett, the Cut, which flowe through low and lOAnhfland into the DolUrt 

(i) Th6 Niemen rises iu Russia« When it enters the province of Enst Prussia, it 
takes the name of the Memel. It is SOO miles long. 

(ii) The Oder (550 miles) is an almost entirely lowland riven It rises in the 
Moravian tabicdand, and falls into the Grosse Haff. Its chief tributary is tlic Warta, 
which has an o<ld and t>7iBtcd course^flowiiig twice to the north and thrice to the 
we.st. Canals connect the Oder with the Spree, tlie Havel, and the Elbe. 

(iii) The Elbe (600 miles) rises on the south side of the Giant Mountains, and falls 
into the North Sea at Cuxhavcn. It is navigable for 525 miles ; but, for sea^vessols, 
only up to Hamburg (a distance of 84 miles). Between the Elbe and the Oder there 
is a fine system of canals. * 

(iv) The Weser is forme<l by the junction of the Werra and the Fulda. It is coD« 
iiccted with the Elbe by a canal. 

5. Climate. — The whole country slopes generally northward — 
away from the sun — and the climate is on the whole subject to 
extremes. The cold of the northern plains is tempered by their 
nearness to the sea ; the heat of the south is modified by the fact 
that most of it is elevated table-land. The farther east we go, the 
more continental does the climate become. 

(i) The heaviest rainfall is on aiul around the Ilarz Mountains, which catch the 
wet west wiiiils coming across the Netherlands and Wt.stplialiaii plains. 

(ii) The most sheltered part of Germany is the Rhine valley, which the sun of its 
southern latitiule and its alluvial soil make very fertile. 

6. Vegetation. — All the ordinary cereals are cultivated in the 
north. Wheat and rye are the chief cereals. Potatoes are largely 
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grown— SO largely that an extensive export trade is done in them. 
Hemp and flax, madder and saffron grow well in Middle Germany. 
The best vineyards are found on the Rhine, the Moselle, the Neckar, 
and the Danube. Magdeburg is the centre of a large cultivation of 
beetroot. The chicory and bops of Bavaria are famous ; hence its 
brewing industry, of which Munich is a centre. 

(i) Vast forests of pine, oak, and bcecb arc found in Central Germany. In tbo 
north-west, not wood, but turf, ie used as fuel. 

(ii) About oiie-lialf of the whole soil is given up to arable land, garden, and 

vineyards. 

7. Minerals. — Germany is rich in mines. It is especially rich in 
coal, iron, and salt. Next in importance to these come zinc, copper, 
silver, and lead. Germany has also a great deal of clay. 

(i) The chief coal and Iroa mines occur in Westphalia, Rbcniah Prussia, and 
Silesia. Silesia possesses the largest co.al-fleld in Europe. 

(ii) The chief co&l and Iron centres .'ire the Ruhr basin in Westphalia (contro 
Dortmund); the Saar basin— temporarily under French control — (centre Bonn); the 
Oder basin in Silesia (centre Breslau); and along tbe base of the Erzgebirge in 
Saxony (centre Zwickau). 

(iii) The Harz Mountains give sUv«r, copper, sine, and lead. 

(Iv) The Qne cUya are made up at Meissen in Saxony; and tbe coarser in the 
picturesque district of Thuringia. 

(v) Large supplies of amber are thrown op on the Baltic coast after a storm. It 
is, however, chiefly procured from mines along the coast. 

8. Manufactures. — Germany is one of the great manufacturing 
countries of Europe ; and her three greatest manufacturing centres 
are : Chemnitz, Breslau, and Dusseldorf, Textiles are made at these 
three places, and also at Elberfeld, Aachen, Stuttgart, Krefeld, and 
Berlin. The seats of the iron and steel industries are Essen, Rem- 
scheid, Chemnitz, Berlin, and Breslau. Sugar from beetroot is made 
chiefly in Prussia and Brunswick. Glass, porcelain, and earthenware 
are made chiefly on the coal-fields. 

Some of the specialties of German manufacture are ch.micid., plaaoi, toys, brauwlre 

and typ.fonndlag. In the manufacture of anlUae dye. from coal Ur, Germany leads 
the world. ' 

9. Commerce.— The commerce of Germany is very large ; and it 
13 always growing. German merchants strain every nerve to get 
possession of new markets and to turn others out of the old ones. 
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In addition to the commercial activity of her people, Germany’s 
trade is aided by her central position on the Continent, lier long 
coast-line, and her navigable rivers. 

(i) The chief exports consist of teitUe5, meta’i and meui wares, chemicab, logar, 
C04J, atKl timber. 

(ii) The chief imports consist of food and raw products, such as wool, cotton, silk, 
bidet, coffee, grain, and Dour. 

(iii) Germany s trade with Great Britain, both in exports and imports, la far ahead 
of what she does with any other country in value. 

(iv) The great ports ol Germany are, on the North Sea, Hamburg (with its out- port 
Coxhaven) and Bremen (with its out-port Bremerhafen). The chief Baltic ports are 
Stettin, Kiel, Llibeck, and Kongisberg. 

10- Communications. — Owing to the extent of the great plain and 
the navigable rivers, communications both by land and water are 
excellent. Of railway there are 38,000 miles, and the chief lines 
are : — 

(a) Tlie Great Prueelin trunk line, which runs from west to east. It connects 
Diisseldorf, Magdeburg, Berlin, and Kdnigsberg on tiie Pregel. 

' (6) The Midland: Fraukfort-on-the-.Maiii to Dres»len and Breslau. 

(c) The Great Southern trunk lino, which runs from Strassburg in Alsace (now 
French), through Stuttgart and Nuremberg, to Passau on the Danube. 

11. Population and Divisions. — The population of Germany 
amounts to about 65,000,000. The most densely-peopled part is 
Saxony ; the most thinly is Mecklenburg-Strelitz, a grand duchy of 
poor land on the shores of the Baltic. 

(i) By far the most powerful member of the German Republic is Prussia — the 
greatest military nation in the world. It was due to the steady persistency of 
Prussia in the study of the art of war that she was able to draw all the other States 
of Germany round her as a centre, and thus to build up the Empire, 

(ii) The annual increase in the populatiou of Germany is both rapid and steady ; 
it amounts to about IJ per cent. This increase led to very important results not 
only for Germany, but for other nations, (a) Owing partly to the continuously 
increased output of minerals, especially of coal and iron, and also to the improvement 
of communications, especially through the Alpine tunnels, it is her industrial 
population particularly which Increases, while her agricultural population remains 
stationary. Hence Germany is beginning to depend more and more on foreign 
countries for her food supplies. (1<) Since her industrial population was continually 
increasing the output of her manufactured goods, it further resulted that Oorinany 
began to look out over the world first of all for new markets for tho.se goods, and 
secondly, for fresh territory on which to settle her surplus people, who would 
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naturally create a fresh demand for German prcxhicts. (c) This world.policy led 
Germany to build a very strong navy, which in its turn compellcdGreat Britain to add 
continually to her naval prograiiitne. It was this world-policy which in part led to 
the Great War of 1914. 

(iii) The following, the first four of which were formerly kingdoms, are the most 
Important States In the Republic : — 


STATES. CHIEF TOWNS. 

Prussia, Berlin, Cologne, Breslau, 
Essen, Frankfort (Main), 
Kunigsberg. 

Bavaria, Munich, Nuremberg, Augsburg. 

Wurzburg, Ratisbon, 

Saxony, Dresden, Leipzig, Chemnitz. 


STATE.*?. COIEr towns. 

Wiirtenilwrg, Stuttgart, Ulm. 

Baden (G.D.)> Karlsruhe, Mannheim 

Heidelberg, Baden- 
Baden, Freiburg. 

Hanse Towns, Hamburg, Bremen, LU- 

beck. 


12. Large Towns. — Germany possesses forty»seven towns with a 
population of over 100,000. The ten largest towns are : Berlin, 
Munich, Breslau, Hamburg, Leipzig, Cologne, Dresden, Frankfort-on- 
the Uain, Nuremberg, and Dusseldorf. 


(I) Berlin (2070) is not only the capital of Prussia hut of the whole Gorman 
Republic. It is also one of the greatest manufacturing towns in Germany. Berlin 
owes Its grwt size to its happy position between ocUto conimerclal towns and 
districts. It occupies a central point between the Elbe and the Oder, Stettin and 
Leipzig, Hamburg and Breslau. It is a university city, a banking town, and “the 
intellectual centre” of Germany. 

(il) Uoaich (6S0), on the Isar, a tributary of the Danube, is the capital of Bavaria. 
It is rich in art treasures-pictures ond statues; has a library of over a million 

volumes, and is famous for its excellent optical instruments, and also for its fine 
work in bronze and iron. 


(iii) Bredtn (528) is the capital of the province of Silesia, and the third largest 
city in Pmssia, It is a great manufacturing and commercial town, and Is the largest 
wool-market on the continent. It stands in the centre of the trade-routes from the 
German Ocean and the Baltic to the Danube. 

(It) Haabwff (085). on the Elbe, is one of the great seaports of the (Continent, and 

"O'" th. .ea, 

Jll tat tta latest oaean-eoiag veascla caa ateam to her »harvea. It la th. .xpoiting 

Br.oa.„targ, and snaai. ; „d Tt 

^ •" of that in th. thlrt..nlh and 

fo..rt..nth MntnriM wntrolled nwrly aU th. Korth Sea ond Baltic tmd. 

in T --I "’O't comhiexcial city 

.tS^t market lor n.ra „n th. Continent. „ ha, thr.rr,ta tae^.^ ^h^J; 
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have lasted for eight centaries) ; and they are attended by persons from the farthest 
East and extremest West, from America and from Farther Asia. 

(Vi) Cologn# (633) is a city and free port on the left bank of the Rhine, and the 
capiUl of Rhenish Prnssia. The cathedral is one of the noblest and most beautiful 
buildings in Europe ; and it is also the highest stone building in the world. It was 
begun in 1270 and only finished in 1880. It cost £2,000,000. Cologne is also a 
fortress of the first rank. 

(vii) Dretaen (529), on both banks of the Elbe, is the capital of the Kingdom of 
Saxony. It is famous for magnificent collections of pictures and other works of art 
Its picture-gallery is the finest collection out of lUly, and it has hence been called 
" the German Florence.” 

(viii) Frankfort-on-the-Maia (433), a wealthy city in the Prussian province of Hesse- 
Nassau, stands on the right bank of the Main, The city lies at the junction of seven 
great railways ; and it has also waterways to the German Ocean. It is one of the 
great money-markets of the world ; and in this respect ranks with London, New 
York, Paris and Hamburg. The great industries of the Rhine-land and of Switzer- 
land are fed by its capital. It was the birthplace of the great Gcnnac poet and 
thinker, Goethe. 

(ix) Nuremberg (352), in Middle Franconia (in Bavaria), is the quaintest and most 
interesting town in Germany. Its many-towered walls, its gateways, its gabled 
house-fronts, its bridges, its fountains, offer new and picturesque scenes at every 
step It is the most industrial city in Bavaria. 

(x) DOiieldorf (407), on the right bank of the Rhine, in Rhenish Prussia, is a great 
centre of German art. The Diisseldorf School of Painting is famous everywhere. It 
has also large iron and cotton industries. 

13. Other great German Towns. — Among other German towns and 
cities, which are important for tlieir commerce or their history, ought 
to be mentioned, Magdeburg, Hanover, Ebnigsberg, Altona, Stuttgart, 
Chemnitz, Stettin, and Aachen. 

(i) Uagdeburg (285), on the left iMnk of the Elbe, is the capiUl of Prussian 
Saxony, and a very strong fortress. It is the first market for sugar in Germany; and 
it has large iron and cotton manufactures. Its position on a great navigable river 
has given it a large trade. 

(ii) Hanover (310), the capital of the former Kingdom of Hanover (now a province 
of Prussia), stands on a small tributary of the Weser. It Is the centre of the North 
German railway system; and its railway station is the finest in Germany. Sir 
William Herachel, the great astronomer, was bom here. 

(ill) Konigiberg (2C0), on the Pregel, is an ancient city and fortress in East Prussia. 

It is a coutinental centre for the tea-trade. The kings of Prussia go there to crown 
themselves. 

(iv) Altona (170), in Holstein, on the right bank of the Elbe, stands quite close to 
Hamburg. It does a large trade with America. 

(v) Stuttgart (309), near the Neckar, in the midst of lovely scenery, Is the capital 
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of Wurtemberg. It Is, after Leipzig, the greatest centre of the German book-tra<lc. 
It has book-fairs, horse-fairs, hop-fairs, cloth-fairs, etc. 

(vi) Chemniu (303), or the “Saxon Manchester," stands at the foot of the Erzgebirge 
on the Saxony coal-lleld. It both manufactures cottons and has important iron and 
steel industries. Though Saxony has a naturally barren soil, the Zwickau coal-flcld 
has made it the most densely populated, and one of the chief manufacturing regions 
in Europe— especially in cottons, machinery, and paper. 

(vii) waitith ftim (193), the largest trading town In Baden, stands on the right bank 
of the Rhine, at the pointof its junction with the Neckar. The town is built in the 
American fashion— in regular quadrangular blocks. It is one of the busiest ports on 
the river Rhine, standing as it does at the head of the steam navigation of the river. 

(viii) StettlQ (23C), in Pomerania, stands on the Oder. It is really the seaport of 
Berlin. SwinemUnde, on the island of Usedom, is its out-port. 

(ix) Aacben, or Atx.la.Chapel1« (145), on the Wurm, in Rhenish Prussia, is one of the 
great historic cities of Germany. Charles the Great (Charlemagne) lies buried in the 
cathedral. It has been famous for eight hundred years for mineral springs. It Is the 
centre of a rich coal district, and possesses wooHon manufactures, etc. 

14. People and Government. — The people, whom we call Germans, 
and the French AUemands, call themselves Deutsche. The North 
Germans are fair-haired and blue-eyed ; the South German has a 
dark complexion. All are industrious and saving, and, though a 
warlike people, have keen business instincts. Protestantism is the 
religion of North and Middle Germany ; Roman Catholicism of 
the south, east, and west. Education is compulsory and highly 
developed, especially in the technical branches of study. 

(i) The Government became a Repoblic in 1918, consequent on the abdication of 
the Emperor, William n. The old Empire was a Federal Union of States, knit 
together by Germany's victory over France in 1870-71. 

(ii) During the Great War the approximate mobilised strength of the German army 
(the finest in Europe) was 6,000,000 men. By the Treaty of Versailles (ratified by 
Germany in 1020) the German army was not to exceed 200,000. As a fighting force 
the German navy, once second only to that of Great Britain, ceased to exist under 
the terns of the Treaty, 

(Ul) By the same Treaty, Germany lost all hor OTersoa posgessions, which wore 
handed over to the various Allied Powers to administer under a mandate” from the 
League of Nations. 


POLAND. 

1. Position and Surface.— The great quadrilateral which forms 
the newly-born State of Poland is a part of the Great European 
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Plain. Hence its general level is flat; only along the southern 
border, where it is based on the Carpathians, do we find hilly 
country of a terraced formation. Most of the soil is a rich fertile 
loam, well suited to cereals and for the growth of timber. Here 
and there occur extensive barren tracts of sand, heath, and swamp, 
especially in the east. The present area of the Republic may be 
estimated at 300,000 square miles ( = 2i times that of the U.K.). 

The boundaries of Poland arc purely arbitrary ones : there are none fixed by 
nature. This faet made it easy for Prussia, Russia, and Austria to absorb and 
extinguish the Kingdom of Poland in the eighteenth centurj’. 

2. Rivers. — Poland may be described as the basin of the mighty 
Vistula, which is navigable for large vessels from the confluence 
of the San, and of the Warta, the great tributary of the Oder, 
These two waterways carry most of the traffic life of the country. 
The Vistula rises near the Jablunka Pass in the Western Car- 
pathians, which admits the railway from Budapest into Poland. 
Vast quantities of timber are floated down both rivers, but especi- 
ally down the Warta tn ro^ite for Prussia. At the mouth of the 
Vistula stands the “free town” of Danzig, Poland’s natural trade 
outlet, which she is permitted to use as a port. Danzig, with its 
out-port of Neufahrwasser, has large exports of timber, grain, flax, 
hemp, and potatoes — the typical products of a rich-soiled and forested 
country like Poland. 

The drawback at Danzig is that It is Ice-blocked every winter for about eighty 
il&js. By skilful en^inceriDg and the cutting of a sea-canal from Neufabrwasser, 
vessels can come up into the heart of Danzig. 

3. Climate and Resources. — A flat country, open to the north, and 
far removed from the moderating influences of the Atlantic, Poland 
experiences a climate of extremes, and its winter is long and severe. 
The mean January and July temperatures of Posen and Warsaw, 
for instance, are 25'’ and fiS” respectively. In the main, Poland, by 
reason of its rich soil, is an agricultural and stock-raising country, 
but it is also fortunate in the possession of coal and iron near 
together. These two mainly centre round Lodz and in Polish Silesia 
(Teschen) on the south-west. In Polish Galicia (Boryslaw and the 
district round Lemberg) are famous oil-fields, 
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4. Industries and Towns. -With a flat country that has made the 
construction of railways easy, and with abundance of navigable 
water, Poland has excellent opportunities of distributing her 
products— both natural and industrial. These last are very im- 
portant and principally consist of textiles, for which she imports raw 
wool, cotton, and jute, and the machinery for manufacturing these. 
The principal towns are, as a rule, also the principal industrial 
centres. They are Warsaw, the capital, Lodz, Cracow (or Krakau), 
the old capital, Lemberg, and Posen. 

(i) W&ruw (9S0) commands the navigation of the middle Vistula, and is the centre 
of the Polish railways. It is not far from coal and iron, and its chief outiiut is 
woollens.— Lodz (430), SO miles to the st)uth*wc5t of Warsaw, is the Polish “Man* 
chest^'^ It lies on alcoST^aiid-iTon-lieldrand'Sperialises in cottons. ” Lodz is 
Poland’s chief industrial town.— Almost due south of Lodz, also on the mineral 
field, lies Ctonitochaa (100), on the Warto, once a peaceful monastery town, but now 
another thriving industrial centre. 

# 

(ii) Cracow (l76)contains the tombs of the old Polish kings. It is a most important 
route-town and commands Uio passage, up the Vistula valley, from Western to 
Eastern Europe, while southwards over the Carpathian passes it has easy access 
into Czecho-Slovakia, and so to the Danube. Close by are the famous salt-mines 
of Wieliczka, which have been worked since the thirteenth century. There is a 
tradition that Cracow was the first town in Europe to uec petroleum for lighting 
purposes. The petroleum comes from the oil-ficlds near Lemberg. 

(iii) Lemberg (205), or Lwow, in the south-east of Poland, was once the capital of 
Austrian Galicia. It is the radiating tmflic-point of the cast. Here run off railway 
lines south-east to Odessa in Russia and Galatz in Rumania, and west to Cracow, 
and south-west across the Carpathians into Hungary. It commands all through- 
trade from the Dnieper into the Vistula valley, and handles the oil from the adjacent 
oil-flelds, the Bax and hemp of Galicia, and timber from tho Carpathians. 

(iv) Poien (156) lies in the west of Poland in territory taken from Oennany, not far 
ftom the German border. It stands on tlie navigable Warta, and on the main railway 
line to Berlin, is a vastly strong fortress, and is the centre of a flourishing sugar-beet 
industry. The beet, along with wheat and barley, grows well in fertile stretches of 
loess mingled with tho otherwise sandy soil. In the sandy soils grow potatoes, which 
has given the town an industry in them and in starch. 

6, The People.— The Poles, who number 30,000,000, belong to 
the Slav stock, but being (unlike most of the other Slav races) 
Bomau Catholics, they have always had more in common with the 
west than with the east of Burope. The Poles are a lively, hard- 
working, and intensely patriotic people, and have kept their 
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nationality alive under 150 years of Russian- Prussian oppression. 
The State, as now constituted, corresponds very nearly to what 
Poland was before its “Partition” in 1772. 

jl The Government is a Republic, every citizen over 21, man or woman, has a 
Y parliamentary vote. ^ j 1 / 
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1. Position and Surface. — The Republic of Finland lies along the 
coasts of the Gulfs of Finland and Bothnia, and trends north into 
Lapland, till it touches Norwegian territory. In area it is almost 
exactly the size of the United Kingdom. The coast is highly 
indented in detail, and the fishing population which inhabits the 
countless fringing islands has supplied sailors to all the merchant 
navies of the world. The Finnish name for the country is Suomenmaa^ 
“the land of fens and lakes” — a well-bestowed title, for a tenth of 
the whole area is water. The rivers and lakes, though seldom 
navigable owing to rapids, are most useful for floating timber. The 
numberless lakes, some like the Saima and Ladoga of vast size, are 
mostly connected with each other naturally, or artificially by means 
of canals. Three-fifths of the surface of the land, which is mainly of 
granite formation, is covered with carefully-preserved forests, and 
only 8 per cent, of it is cultivated. 

Tho Aland Islands belong to Finland. 


2. Climate and ResourceB, — Between the longest and the shortest 
day there is a difi’erence of about 13 hours, and the climate is an 
extreme one with hot short summers, long cold winters, and hardly 
any spring or autumn. The corn harvest (mainly rye) is generally 
in October. The annual rainfall at Helsingfors is about 20 inches. 
The forests of pine and spruce are the chief source of Finland’s 
wealth, and the principal exports accordingly are timber, tar, 
and wood-pulp for paper-making. Butter is also exported, and 
dried reindeer tongues from Lapland. Owing to the abundance of 
inland water, fish, salted or smoked, is an important article of food. 
As the underlying rock of Finland is mainly granite and gneiss, 
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there is no coal ; but wood takes its place as a fuel. Owing to tlie 
small amount of cultivable soil, cereals form the chief import. 

3, Towns. — The forest-covered, rock-strewn, and watery surface of 
Finland makes it natural that the chief towns should lie on the 
coast. They are accordingly all seaports, and the most important are 
Helsingfors, the capital, Abo, and Viborg. They all ship timber. In 
winter they are ice-blocked and can only be kept open by the use of 
huge ice-breakers. 

(i) Helaingfon (}S5) is a welLbiiilt town which possesses the most northerly 
botanic garden in the world. It is the southern terininu.s of the railway which runs 
north up to the head of the Qulf of Bothnta. It trades specially with England. 
Like Abo (5C), to the north-west of it, Helsingfors is a university town. The 
standard of education in Finland is a high one, very few people being unable to read 
or write. The formidable defensive works of Sveaborg, on the rocks of the Soven 
Islands, command the channel to Helsingfors harbour. 

(ii) Viborg lies on the north shores of the Gulf of Finland. It la the most 
freinentcd harbour of all, being near Petrograd and a terminus of railways and 
canals leading into the interior. The largest vessels have to discharge and load at 
its out-port of Trangsund. 

4. The People. — The Finns are of Mongolian stock, and their 
language is Asiatic in origin, though Swedish is also largely spoken. 
They are a strong, hardy race, with round faces, square shoulders, 
fair hair, and blue eyes. In disposition somewhat phlegmatic, but 
honest, hospitable, and clean. The population is about 3^ millions, 
nearly all Lutheran Protestants. Finland was the first country in 
Europe to give a parliamentary vote to women. The independent 
Republic of Finland was proclaimed in 1917, after the downfall of 
the Russian monarchy. 

(i) Even under the Russian Empire the Grand Duchy of Finland was permitted 

to govern itself. Russia bad conquered Finland from Sweden and annexed It 
in 180S. 

(ii) The extreme north of the country includes part of Lapland. The Lapps are 
nomads who make their living by hunting seals and rearing reindeer. 
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DENMARK. 

1. Introductory.— Denmark, “Keeper of the Baltic Portals,” is 
yet one of the smallest, weakest, poorest, and least populous of all 
the States of Europe. 

It haa about half tho population of Greece, which is a growing power, while 
Denmark has for a loDg time been dwIuaiiDg. 

Denmark meam tho }fark of tfu Danes; as Pinmark is the marX* or limit or land of the Pina 

2. Boundaries. — Denmark is bounded on three sides by the sea. 

1* N. — By the Skagerrack. 

2. E. —By the Cattegat, the Sound, and the Baltic. 

3. S. — By the Baltic, the Little Belt, and the German Duchy of Schleiwlg. 

4. W.— By the North Sea. 

(i) The northern point is only about 32* from the North Pole. 

(ii) Copenhagen lies in almost the same latitude as Edinburgh and Moscow. 

The word CaiUgai tne&oa Cat*e throat. 


3. Size and Shape. — Denmark consists of a small peninsula — 
Jutland, and an archipelago of islands, the largest of which is 
Zealand. The country occupies 15,o82 S(piare miles, an area about 
twice the ize of Wales^ or about lialf the size of Scotland. 

Jutland is one of the two peninsulas In Europe that run to the north. 

The oAmo mcAzte the Land of the JuUs. (It h»a nothing to do vrith the Terbyut) 


4. Coast Line and Slopes. — The coast line is much broken up by 
long fiords, and rises to the high total of 5000 miles. Greece is the 
only country that has a longer comparative coast line. The short 
slope is to the German Ocean ; the long slope to the Baltic. 


The whole western cout of JatUnd U » long eoccesslon of »And*ridgee And thAUow Ugoone. rery 
dA&geroui W ebipplng. Bendr beeths nnd smell lekes ere eotninen in the west. 
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5. The Surface. — Denmark is a low rolling country ; but, in some 
of the islands, the surface is very varied. Denmark is, in fact, the 
northern end of the Great European Plain. The highest point in the 
country is the Hlmmelblerg (=Heaven Hill), which is only 500 ft. 
above the sea-level, not much higher than Primrose Hill in London. 

6. Capes, nords, and Straits.— The only important cape is the 
Skaw, a long low sandy spit which stretches far into the sea. 
Jutland, like Norway, is much cut up by fiords. The longest is 
the Lym Fiord. The chief Straits are the Sound, the Great Belt, 
and the Little Belt. 

' ✓ 

(i) The fiords of Norway are bordered by high rocky cliffs, sometimes 6000 ft. 
high ; those of Jutland by low shores. The Lym Fiord gives an entrance by a 
natural canal into the Cattegat. 

(ii) Tbe Sound lies between Sweden and Zealand; the Great Belt between Zealand 
and Funen ; and tbe Little Belt between Funen and Jutland. 

(iii) The Great Belt is the only strait deep enough for vessels of war. 

7< The Islands. — The islands of Denmark lie close to one another — 
with the exception of Bornholm, — and form a cluster that almost closes 
the entrance to the Baltic. Zealand is tbe largest ; Funen cornea 
next ; Laaland ( = Lowland) next ; and there are many others. 

The most easterly island is Bornholm, which, by Its position and the character of 
Its granite rocks, belongs to Sweden. 

8. Rivers and Lakes. — There is no room in Denmark for a river to 
develop. The only river of any standing is the Gudextaa, a narrow 
stream about 90 miles long. — There are many lakes or meres; and 
some of them, overhung with beeches, are very beautiful. 

9. Climate. — In considering tbe climate of Denmark, we must 

remember three things (i) that it lies far north ; (ii) that the land 

is low ; and (iii) that the sea is everywhere near. The countiy 

lies between Eastern and Western Europe, and partakes of the 

climates of both. It is hotter than England in summer ; colder in 
winter. 


O 
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10. Vegetation. — The forest is mostly of beeches. There is a great 
deal of excellent grass. As a corn-land, Denmark ranks with 
England and Belgium. Oats is the chief grain ; then barley, wheat, 
and rye. Agriculture supports one-half of the people. 

(i) There is more corn grown in Denmark than in any other coantry in EuropOi 
in proportion to her population. 

(ii) Grazing is one of the chief industries of the country ; and large numbers of 
horses and cattle are reared. 


11. Animals. — The wild animals and birds are those of Central 
Europe. The larger quadrupeds are extinct. 

# 

The red deer 1$ now /oand onlj in preserves ; bat at one time the nrochs, the 
bear, the beaver, and the wolf lived in the Danish forests. 


12. Minerals. — In this source of wealth, Denmark is one of the 
poorest countries in Europe. There is very little coal ; no iron ; and 
none of the precious metals. The country, however, is rich in clays, 
which are used in the manufacture of fine porcelain. 


13. Manufactures, — The most notable Danish industry is the 
manufacture of porcelain. The linen, woollen, and cotton manu- 
factures are carried on for local consumption. 


14. Commerce and Ports. — The largest export of the Danes is 
butter j next come swine and cattle ; and next hams and horses. 

(j) Great Britain is their largest customer ; then Germany ; then Sweden and 
Norway— all of them neighbours. 

(ii) The chief ports are, Copenhagen, HeUlngor (Elsinore), Aarhaui and Aalborg. 

15. The CapitaL — The capital of Denmark is Copenhagen (or in 
Danish, Kidbenhavn), a word which means Merchants’ Haven. It 
has, with its suburbs, a population of about 666,000, and is therefore 
about the size of Manchester. It is the only large town in the 
country, the only manufacturing town, the university town, the 

arsenal and the chief jiort. 

(i) Copenhagen has been called tho Constantinople of the north. But Amsterdam 
and Antwerp occupy far inoro important positions for trade. 
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Qi) All the passenger and goods traffic between Great Britain, Germany, Sweden 
and the Baltic, converges on Copenhagen. 

Ojpen U th# wm* word u chap In Chapman; thep In Chtpitaie; and chip In Chip- 

ptnhiimt Chipping A*arton» «tc. 

16. Oth?r Towns.— The two towns next in she to Copenhagen are 
Aarhuus (74), and Odensee (50). Odensee is the capital of Funen ; 
and Aarhuus is the chief port on the Cattegat. 

(i) Odea or Odla or Wodea was the Norse God of War. Wo have his name in Wedntt~ 
buTV and Wedrusday. Odensee was the birthplace of that most delightful of story- 
tellers, w>-n» Christian Andersen. 

(il) The suffix «e ip Odensee is the same suffix as ea in Chelsea, Battersea, Anglesea, 
and as ey in Athelney (Noble's Island), Putney, etc. 

(Ui) The smaller towns are Aalhorg ( = Eels' Town), which sends lobsters and flat-fish 
to Ix)ndon; — Elsisore (or HelsingdrX which used to collect the old Sound Dues. 

(a) AboQt 50,000 TeM6li p4m feaxir in front of ElAlnoro. 

The bench nt Eliinore it low tAd pebbly ; yrMi frori vitbln n few fett of the ten ; nntl noble 
beeehee line the oo4tt. That Sbeketj^eekro'e 

dreodfeU enmmlt of the elUT 
Tbikt boctlot o'er bii bote into the teo 

(HaniUit L 4), end CompbtU't ** wild 4&d etormy etoep," txe entirely doe to the ImectcnUoa 
of the wrltm. 

17. Railways. — There are about 2600 miles of railway in Denmark. 
The railways run north and south through Jutland ; east and west 
through the Islands : and thus form a right angle, like the letter L> 
Fredericla, on the mainland, is the chief centre. 

18. Population and Populousness. — The population of Denmark is 
3,283,000. This gives a density of 180 to the square mile. 

« 

The popnlatlon of England and Wales is about 37 uiUUons; and the average 
density is about 649 per square mile. 

19. Race, Character, and Social Condition.— The Danes, like the 
Norwegians and Swedes, belong to the Scandinavian branch of the 
Teutonic race. They are yellow-haired, blue-eyed, and of middling 
stature. They are very independent in feeling and manners ; well 
educated; and of a “surprising gaiety." They are also, wi^ the 
Swiss, the most thrifty people in Europe. 
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(i) Their average savings per head a year are about £6, 83. ; those of Englishmen 
Dot more than £ 2 , 2s, 

(ii) Nearly half of the people live by agriculture. 

20. Langnage. — The Danish language is a first cousin to English. 
It prefers hard consonants. When we say Churchy the Dane — like 
the Scot — says Kirlc ; when we say Chipping ( = Marketing), the 
Dane says Kiobing. 

We have adopted many words from the Danes, who settled in large numbers on 
the east coast of Great Britain. Such are beck (a stream) ; Jlrth (or flord) ; fill (a hill 
or table-land); force (a waterfall) ; tkorpe (a village); thwaite (a forest clearing), etc. 

21. Government, — The Government of Denmark is a Limited 
Monarchy. There are two Houses of Parliament — the Landsthli^ 
or Senate ; and the FoUcsthlng or House of Commons. 

22. Education. — Public instruction in Denmark is in a flourishing 
state. In the large towns there are good classical schools and 
technical colleges, and the villages have good elementary schools. 

23. Foreigrn Possessions. — Denmark possesses the Faroe Isles in 
the North Atlantic, and a few settlements on the coast of Greenland. 
Iceland is independent, but owes allegiance to the Danish Sovereign, 

(i) Iceland is a large island about 1000 miles from Denmark. It is three times as 
largo as that country ; but its whole population is only about one-fourth that of Copen 
hagen. It is a land of ice and snow, of active volcanoes and streams of lava, of plung- 
ing torrents and shifting sands, of dreary deserts of rocks, cinders, and bogs. Most 
of the interior is filled with high plateaus and lofty volcanoes— of which there are more 
than twenty. The highest point is the Oraela JoknU (6410 ft.) ; but the best known is 
Hecla (nearly 6000 ft.) or “ Cloak Mountain," so named from the clouds of vapour in 
which its summit is generally cloaked. Its last eruption was in 187S. The hot springs 
called Oeyaeri have long been famous. The “ Great Geyser " throws a column of hot 
water to the height of 60 ft The capital is Belklavlk (= “ Reek " or “Smoko Town"), 
a village of wooden bouses, with a population of about 3000. No trees or grain cau 
grow in the islands ; only potatoes and a few cabbages. 

(ii) The Faroe leUodi are high table*shapc<l volcanic rocks,— huge masses of basalt, 
which rise from a submarine plateau connected by ridges with the Hebrides. The 
people are of Norwegian origin. The capital of the archipelago is Thonhaven ( = Thor's 
Haven), a small village. The only export is feathers. 
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SCANDINAVIA. 

1. Introductory.— Conceive a long slowly-rising billow— what ia 
called a “ roller” — beginning at the edge of the Baltic Sea, and rising 
gradually higher and higher as it goes westward, till at length it 
suddenly breaks and falls almost perpendicularly, breaking into 
thousands of pieces upon the shore which it has reached. Conceive 
this long billow petrified, becoming a large peninsula, and ending 
its course on the edge of the Atlantic Ocean. Then we should have 
Scandinavia ; and the long rising slope from the Baltic would be 
Sweden ; the sudden fall into the Atlantic, Norway ; and the countless 
pieces into which the billow breaks would be represented by the 
innumerable islands which fringe the western coast of the mighty 
northern peninsula. 


2. Chief Points. — The most northerly point in Norway — and it is 
the point farthest north in the Continent — is Nordkyn. The most 
northerly point of Europe is North Cape, which is the end of the 
island of Mageroe. The most southerly point of Norway is Llndesnaes 
or the Naze ; of Sweden, Sandhanunar. 


(а) Nordkyn meuu North Chin ; North C«p«. North Btad. 

(б) Llato w j Lime Kcu ; Sand RoA. 


3. Shape and Size, — The Scandinavian Peninsula is the largest and 
longest in Europe, and stretches through 16’ of latitude. Of these, 6* 
are within the Arctic Circle. The peninsula is narrow in the north and 
middle, but becomes broader as it comes south. Like Italy, it splits 
into two in the south. The whole occupies nearly 300,000 square 
miles, — more than five times as large as England and Wales. 

(0 The exact numbers are 294,184 square miles. 

(li) Of this, Sweden has about 171,000, and Norway, 128,000. 


4. Build.— The whole peninsula is an elevated table-land, which 
inches in height as we go south. There is no true mountain- 
chain ; but here and there groups of peaks which appear like huge 
rocks dotted over the surface. The short slope of the peninsula is 
Norway ; the long slope is Sweden. Norway is a narrow region of 
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plateaus and mountains— “a strange labyrinth of plateaus, peninsulas, 
and insular masses;” Sweden a broad region of vast sloping plains, 
or rather of a series of shelves or broad terraces, which go down by 
steps to the Baltic. Norway is one plateau — one mountain mass, split 
into pieces by deep gorges, fissures, and rock-bound fiords. Sweden 
consists of a plateau, some middle terraces, and a long low plain. 

(i) Hence the rivers of Sweden are the longest and largest. 

(ii) Most of the Norwegian rivers throw themselves over enormous waterfalls direct 
Into the deep fiords. “In many of the fiords the cascades have an unbroken fall of 
over 2000 ft., seeming to fall from the skies, when the brinks of the precipices are 
shrouded in mist" 

5. Coast Line. — Two very remarkable features characterise the 
West or Norwegian coast. These are; (i) the deep indentations 
called fiords ; and (ii) the countless numbers of islands or skerries 
that fringe the coast. The fiords of Norway are more numerous, 
much longer and deeper, than those of Sweden. The longest fiord in 
Norway is the Sogne Fiord, which runs up into the heart of the 
country a distance of 100 miles ; the best known among the others 
are the Trondhjem, Hardanger, and Bukke Fiords. The most famous 
Islands on the Norwegian coast are the Loffodens ; on the Swedish, 
Gotland and Oeland. The coast line lias never been measured ; but 
the navigable channels in Norway alone amount to 12,000 miles. 

(i) The Sogne rior4 maybe described os a long sea-canal (100 miles loDgX flanked 
by high mountains and, in many places^ perpendicular cliflTs which run right into the 
heart of the country. At its entrance^ it is more than 4000 ft deep. It has numerous 
branches — seven of them very large — right and left, which run off at right angles; 
and these again have other branches. The grandest of these is the Naero (narrow) 
Plcrd, which has perpendicular walls COOO ft in height, over which fall large rivers 
in enormous cascades which seem, to those sailing below, like torrents falling out of 
the sky. 

(il) SpUrbergen was given by treaty to Norway In 1020. 

(iii) Both in Norway and Sweden the coast line very seldom comes into Im- 
mediate contact with tho main sea. It is girdled by a belt of skerries, holmSi or 
islands, which is called tho skerry -guard or fence of skerries. These, off the coast 
of Norway, form a breakwater against the billows of tho Atlantic, and allow small 
vessels to navigate in smooth water-^s in a kind of sea -canal ^roany thousands of 
miles. The skerry-guard of Norway is s one-fourteenth of the mainland, and is 
Inhabited by one-eighth of the population. 
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CiT) The Loflodew lie off the northern coast of Norway. They are granite rocks and 
moontains, rising in hundreds of peaks with jagged and fantastic outlines, sheer out 
of the sea, some of them to the height of 3500 ft. The cod-fisheries of these islands 

are eyerywhere well known* 

(v) Gotland and OeUnd are both limestone islands, with a verj' fertile soil. 

OotUnd the Land of iU Qothi ; (X U tbo Swtdiib for UlandL 


6. The Fjelds.— The high table-lands of Scandinavia are called 
Fields (fe-yelts). They are not mountain-ranges, but high bald bleak 
dreary plains — in some parts almost flat. The best known are the 
Dovrefleld, the Langefleld, and the Hardangerfleld. The long strip of 
high lands north of the Dovrefleld is called The Keel (or Kiolen). 

(0 The word JjtM is said to mean cleared space. The atlases often represent these 
high lands as mountain-ranges ; bnt this is a mistake. 

(ii) In the eastern parts of Norway, when a person is going to take a trip across 
the mountain-land, he says, " I am going over the keel 'Kiolen).' Hence the word Is 
not really a proper name. 

7 . Mountains. — The highest part of the Scandinavian Plateau lies 
between 60 ** and 63 ® ; and hence it is from this part that the highest 
mountains rise. These mountains are commonly known as the 
Scandinavian Alps, In the Jdtunfjelds (“ Giant Mountains’’) stands 
the loftiest peak in Norway, the Galdbopplg ( 8400 ). Next comes 
the Skagestfllstind (7875 ft.). The next highest peak is Snaehatten 
(7770 ft.) in the Dovrefleld Highlands. The fourth highest is 
Enebekaise (6964 ft.) in Swedish Lapland, and within the Arctic Circle. 

TVnd U the Konk for ptak. Snat}iatUn mentis 

(i) Among the Scandiaaviaxt Alps there are tnaoy largo glaciere. 

(U) On the Banks of Skagcstolatind is the most ertensive snow-field in Enrope, 
JofUdalibra*, with an area of 400 square miles, from which flow many glaciers. 

(lil) The mean height of the Norwegian summits is only half tbat of the Alps. 

8. SivexB. — All the rivers of Scandinavia are remarkable for their 
great volume of water — a volume which becomes all the more strik- 
ing if we compare it with their length and the small area of their 
drainage. The chief are the Glommen, the Qota, the Dal, and the 
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Tornea. All are more useful for “ power ” than for navigation. The 
rivers of Sweden are wonderfully parallel in their courses, and “ are 
directed straight to the Baltic by the tilt of the land.” 

The freat tcIqiii« of the SouxUnarlan Tiven ia due U> three caums : (a) the larje luln-fftll • ft) the 
tery einall evaporation In cold a country ; and <c) the bardneu of the rocks, which do not 
penult any water to sink into the ground. 

(i) The Olommen falls into the Skager Rack after a course of 400 miles. 

(ii) The Octa is the outflow of Lake Wener. Not far from the lake are the famous 
falls of TrolUutta. 

(in) The Tomes is the boundary between Sweden and Finland. At its mouth the 
longest day is 72 hours long; and about midsummer there Is practically no night for 
four weeks. 

(iv) The water*fall$ of Norway are the highest and grandest in Europe. They are 
called fosses (in Cumberland this w*ord becomes foru). The Riukanfoss (Reek or 
Smoke Fall) has a vertical fall of 804 ft. But indeed every valley has one or more 
magnificent waterfalls. Sweden, however, has the largest waterfall in Europe — the 

Elaredeap on the Greater Lulea. 

(v) Norway has the largest amount of water-power of any country in the world. 


9. Lakes. — The Swedish part of Scandinavia abounds with lakes — 
each river having a large lake in some part of its course. Bat the 
great lake region is in the south — one-eighth of the area of which is 
water j and the three largest lakes are Wener, Wetter, and Maelar. 
Midsen is the largest lake in Norway, All these lakes are ice-bound 
for from 100 to 200 days. 

(i) The lakes on the river-courses admirably fulfil the purpose of regulators, and 
equalise the floodings of the rivers. Their level rises from 3 to 12 ft. during flood ; 
and thus floods on the rivers do not lay waste the country. 

\ii) Weoer has an area of about 2300 square miles— ten times as large ns Geneva. 

y?ii) Lake Maelar is really an inlet of the sea. There arc 1800 islands in it 

10. Climate.— The west coast of the peninsula is warmed by the 
warm Atlantic drift-current and the mild westerly winds. There is 
no other country in the world in so high a latitude with so mild a 
climate. The lofty table-lands between Norway and Sweden keep 
back the warm moist winds from the Atlantic; and hence the 
Swedish coast is much drier and colder, and has a somewhat con- 
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tinental climate. The interior has a short warm summer and a long 
cold winter j the west coast a cool summer and a mild winter. 

(i) This stream of warm water gives to Norway its climatci to the people their 
trade) commerce^ daily food, their very lives, so to speak ; for, but for it, the shores 
of the fiords would be blocked with ice and uninhabitable*'' 

(ii) The interior of southern Norway has a winter of 200 days ; and a hot gummer 
infested by mosquitoes. 

(iii) From the crest of the Avasaxa, overlooking the Tomea valley, near the Arctic 
Circle, the sun may be seen, between June 16th and 30th, describing complete circuits 
in the heavens/' Thus the heat does not go off in the night; it is accumulated ; and 
hence the short hot summers* 

(iv) The rain-fall on the west coast is over 70 inches a year ; in Sweden about 20* 

11. VegetattoiL — Nearly one half (44 per cent.) of Sweden is 
covered with forest ; about one-fourth of Norway. On the high 
plateau we find chiefly mosses, lichens, and low shrubs. Pines, firs, 
and birches grow in the north ; ash and elm in the middle ; and oaks, 
beeches, and fruit-trees are found in the south. Wheat succeeds os 
far north as 63“ ; oats at 68“ ; and barley grows up to 70“. In 
Sweden only 7 per cent, of the land is tilled ; in Norway the triangle 
of land which has Lake Miosen as its apex is the most fruitful region. 

(i) Norway is obliged to boy com. One-flftb of oU her imports consists of grain. 

(ii) “ The perftune of all plants and ftnits increases gradually as we go north ; the 
sap diminishes proportionally.'' 

(iii) The nnintemipted sunshine ripens grain quickly. In 70* North lat barley !■ 
ripe in M days — “precisely the same time that it takes on the banks of the Nile.” 

(Iv) Much of the wood grown In Norway and Sweden is nsed up in the manufacture 

paper. Even saw-dust is made into newspapers. “A tree in the morning is a 
newspaper in the evening*" 

12. Anlnmla.— The vast forests of pine and fir are still the haunts 

of the largest European carnivora— the bear, the lynx, and the wolf ; 

hut the numbers of all of these are rapidly decreasing. Large herd^ 

of reindeer roam over the Qelds ; and the elk is common in Sweden. 

Eagles and falcons pursue the game-birds (such as the woodcock 

^ouse, and ptarmigan) ; the wUd swan and the eider-duck are hunted 

for their down j and countless flocks of sea-fowl inhabit the rockv 
islands of Norway. ^ 
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(i) About fifty years ago, between 500 and 600 wolves were killed annually In 
Sweden ; now the number is only 30 to 40. 

(ii) In Norway, the wolf is found chiefly in Finnmark ; about 150 are killed every 
year ; and about 120 lynxes. 

(iii) The beaver still survives ; and the hare is white in winter. 


13. Minerals.-— Sweden is rich in iron ore — and that of fine quality. 
Zinc and copper are also mined ; and a little silver. There is a good 
deal of coal. Norway is poor in minerals ; there is a little silver, 
not much copper, and very little iron. 

In spite of the large veins of coal in Sweden, that country has to import about 
eight times as much coal as she raises. 

14. Industries. — In Sweden, agriculture is the chief industry; in 
Norway, the fisheries and sea-faring. The second industry in Sweden 
is mining ; in Norway, agriculture. In both countries forestry is a 
necessary labour. 

(i) More than half the population in Sweden are engaged in agriculture. 

(ii) In Norway, about 120,000 men and 30,000 boats are engaged in the fisheries— 
about three-fourths of them in catching and preserving cod. The LofToden Isles are 
the seat of the cod-fishery; and their seas are alive in the season with tliousands 
of craft. In a good season, 67 millions of cod may be taken. 

(iii) The timber of Scandinavia is excellent ; because the fibre is close ; and the fibre 
is close because the short summer makes the annual rings lie close together. 

15. Commerce. — The chief exports from Sweden are timber, metals, 
and cattle ; from Norway, timber and fish. The chief imports intq 
Sweden are cotton and woollen goods and colonial products — such as 
coffee and sugar. The chief imports into Norway are com, colonial 
products, and manufactured goods of various kinds. 

(i) Gre^t BrluiA is the best customer of Sweden and Norway. 

(ii) The chief port In Sweden is Stockholm ; but Gothonbor^ is rising rapidly* The 
chief port in Norway is Christiania ; next to it Borgon^ especially for dried fish* 

(iii) Norway has the largest commercial navy in the world, relatively to its popula- 
tion. The navy is one^half larger than that of France. ‘‘Most of the poorer classes 
In the towns/' says Reclus, “ instead of placing their spare cash in the Savings Banks, 
Inveat it in a share of some vessel, so that all are shipowners, directly or indirectly* 
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(iv) The main featui-^ of both Norway and Swedeifs trade is that it is an exchangf' 
of domestic raw products for manufactures, cereals, and fuel. 

16. RaUways and Telegraphs.— Sweden has a very high mileage of 
railway in proportion to its population ; Norway, the most thinly- 
populated country in Europe, has hut few railways. The Swedish 
railways lie chiefly in the southern plain. From Trondhjem in 
Norway a line runs (1) over the Kiolen into Sweden, (2) down the 
Glommen valley to Christiania. Christiania also has rail com- 
munication with Bergen. 

(i) Sweden possesses the most northern railway in the world. It goes to the iron 
mountains of Oelliyara, where the iron does not need to be dug for, but is quarrie^l ixx 
the open air. The engine blows its whistle when It is crossing the Arctic Circle. 

(ii) The canals of Sweden are of great importance ; and it is poseible to sail from 
Oothenburg to Stockholm by canal, lake, and river. 

(Hi) The Norwegians have been ver>* enterprising in their telegraphs. They have 
carried their lines even up to Eanunerfeit. The lines go up the highest plateaus, across 
deep arms of the sea, over rapid rivers, along tbo edges of the steepest precipices ; and 
the voiceless messages of electricity pass through every i>art of the Inhabited land. 

(iv) I^nd communications arc not of such supreme importanco in Norway, as most 
of the people live round the coast. 

% 

17. Population and Populousneas. — Sweden contains about 171,000 
square miles ; Norway, 123,000. Scandinavia ranks in size next to 
Russia. Sweden has a population of more than 5^ millions ; Norway 
of over two millions. Sweden has, on an average, 34 persons to the 
square mile ; Norway, only 20 

(0 Norway is the moat aparsely peopled country in Europe, The coast is the 
moat thickly inhabited. In the Qelds there is not 1 person to the 10 square miles. 

(II) The sonth of Sweden is the most thickly peopled ; and the density deoreaser 
(a) as wo go to the north, and (t) as we leave the coast. 

(UI) The population of Sweden-and-Norway together is actually less than that 
of Belgium ; while the area is 26 times as great. 

(iv) The density of population in the whole peninsula varies proportionally with 
thrto things; (u)tho temperature ; (b) the latitnde; and (e) the height of the Und. 
The higher the temperature, the denser the population ; the higher the land the 
thinner the population. ' 
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18. The Towns of Sweden.— There are only three towns in Sweden 
■with more than 100,000 inhabitants : Stockholm, Gothenburg and 
Malmo. Other well-known towns are Norrkdping and Gefle. 

(i) Stockholm (415) has a situation of the most marvellous and picturesque beauty 
near the mouth of Lake Maelar. It stands on nine islands ; and splendid bolldings 
rocky heights, winding waterways, -alive with boats of all sizes, trees, bridges of 
stone and bridges of boats, noble quays, forests of tall masts, irregular peninsulas, 
sea and mounUin. form scenes which vary at every step we take. Houses, towers] 
and steeples are mixed with rock, wood, and water. No city has such picturesque 
suburbs and such varied walks. It has been called the Venice of the Nortb.-All the 
highways of Sweden radiate from it.— Not far from Stockholm is UpsaU, the chief 
university of Sweden, where Linn»us, the great botanist, was a professor. 

(ii) Gothenbiirg(200)i8arisiBgcity, with an excellent harbour, which is very rarely 
closed by ice. It has one of the finest botanic gardens in Europe. 

(ili) Ualmo (110) is the chief port of transit to Denmark and Germany. 

(iv) Norrkoping (=“ North Cheap" or Market) is the "Scandinavian Manchester." 
A river rushes through the heart of the town in waterfalls and rapids, and suppliw 
" power" to the cotton and woollen factories. 

(v) 0«fla is the outlet for the timber, iron, and copper, of the basin of the Dal. 


19. The Towns of Norway.— Norway has only one town with a 
population of over 100,000— the capital, Christiania. The next 
largest town is Bergen, -tvhich is about half the size of Brighton. There 
are also three towns with more than 20,000 ; Trondhjem, Stavanger, 
Brammen. Hammerfest is the most northerly town in Eiirojie. 

(i) Chiiitl&nU (2C3>, a town nearly as large as Nottingham, stands at the head of 
the lovely Christiania Fiord, which is studded with countless grassy and wooded 
islands. Most of the houses are of wood, painted white, with green blinds. The 
fiord is blocked by ice for four months in the year. It was once known as "TAs 
Vik” (Gulf), and was much frequented by Vik-ings (sea-robbers who lay in creeks). 

(ii) Bergen (90) is the great fish-port. It was the old capital. The houses are 
built on slopes which run down into the deep sea. It is one of the wettest places on 
the face of the globe ; and leprosy still exists there. It has a large trade in dried 
fish with the Catholic countries of Southern Europe. The Bergen Fiord is seldom 
frozen, as it is kept warm by the Atlantic drift-current and the west grinds. 

(iii) Trondhjem (=Tbc Home of the Throne) wos the oldest capital. It is still the 
religious metropolis; and in the cathedral the Kings of Norway are crowned. It is 
about one-tblrd of the size of Birkenhead. 
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(Iv) BtAVtuga, on the west coast, is the fourth largest city and port In Norway. 
Its chief trade is in herrings. 

(v) nrammea, on the east coast, ships timber and minerals. 

(vi) At Hammerfest the summer day and the winter night last 3J months each, 

20. Oovenunent. — Norway and Sweden are independent of each 
other, have separate parliaments and separate Kings. 

(i) Each country has also a separate army and navy. 

(ii) In 1814 Norway and Sweden were placed under one Sovereign. Norway at 
first objected, but subsequently agreed to “Independency in union with Sweden. 
That union endured till 1305, when it was dissolved by Norway, who chose a King 
for herself out of the royal house of Denmark, under the title of Hakon vtL 

21. Religion and Education. — Both countries are Lutberan Pro- 
testant. — Sweden has excellent public schools ; and about 94 per 
cent, of the children attend them. Norway is not so well off ; but 
every Norwegian can at least read and Avrite. Sweden has two 
universities j Norway, one. 

Till recently, most of the Norwegian schools were “ambulatory.” The 
teacher went round among the hamlets, stopped for a few weeks at a farm-house, and 
gathered the children round him. When he left, “ tutors ” took up the work and 
practised the children in what they had been taught. “ Thanks to these migratory 
teachers, a love of learning was awakened in the remotest hamlets.” 


22. Language. — Both Swedish and Norwegian (Svensk and Norsk) 
belong to the same family of languages as English, German, and 
Dutch. Written and printed Norwegian is exactly the same as 
Danish ; spoken Norwegian is a little different. Swedish differs 
greatly from Norwegian both in its vowels and its consonants, but 
is fundamentally the same speech. 

23. Obaracter and Social Condition. — The Norwegians are a sin- 
gularly courteous, helpful, and kindly people : they are a nation of 
gentlemen. They are the “ English of Scandinavia,” and are famous 
for their tenacity of will — The Swedes are also good-natured, polite, 
and hospitable—" cheerful without excess, firm without violence ; “ 

and they are also hard-working and thrifty. Both peoples a^e 
admirable linguists. 
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' RUSSIA IN EUROPE. J 

1. Introductory.— Conceive a vast plain, stretching from the worm 
seas of the far South to the frozen seas of the farthest North, swept 
by cold winds from the one or by hot breezes from the other, much 
of it a dead level, with here and there low table-lands rising gently 
from the surrounding country, here and there sunk basins filled with 
marshes, a land permeated everywhere by rivers that wind on the 
largest circles, — a land of wide plains, forests, lakes, marshes, and 
rivers, — this is Eussia. 

2. Boundaries. — Russia is bounded — 

1* W. —By the Arctic 0ce4a« 

2. W.— By a waving line which runs along Finland, through tlie Baltic, 

along Poland, Bnngary, and Boomanla. 

3. 6. — By theBlacX Sea, the Cancatne, and the CaapUn. 

4. E. — By the Ural river, the Ural Moutainj, and the river Sara. 

(i) The Urals are not the boundary through the whole length of their course; as 
the Russian ‘^government'’ of Perm roaches across on the eastern side, and the 
boundary between Asia and Europe is here quite artiflcial. 

(ii) Half the frontier line is marked by seas — mostly inland* 

3 . Commercial Position. — Touching the ocean on the North and 
the great Seas of the South, Russia holds a commanding position for 
commerce. But it is for commerce with herself — with the different 
ports of her own wide domains ; and not with the outside world. 
She has no ports either on the Atlantic or on the Mediterranean. 

“ With its enormoos internal rcsourres of every sort, this mighty Empire is 
almost entirely independent of the rest of the world.” 
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4. Size and Shape. — Russia in Europe, excluding Poland and 
Finland, fills an area of a little more thnn 1,867,000 square miles. 
It is 2400 miles from nortlt to south, and about 1800 miles from west 
to east. In shape it is an irregular four-sided figure, with monotonous 
outlines, only broken by two re-entrant seas, and two peninsulas. 

(i) Russia is about 10 times the size of Franco, and 2S times tlial of Great DriUin. 

(ii) All the laad under Rusaido rule io Europe and iii Asia amounts to over 8,010,000 
square miles,— that is onc-sixth of all the laud on tlie globe- But the Russian 
Domiuions have only a populatiOD equal to onc^twelfth of all iiiatikicd. « 

(til) The two re*entraiit eeas are the WUte Sea and the 6ea of Azov \ the two 
peninsulas are and the Crimea. 

5. Build. — European Russia is a vast plain, slightly elevated — and 
deeply cut into by river- valleys. It is the eastern, and much the larger, 
part of the Great European Plain. It has a low table-land running 
through the middle, and a few low table-lands in the north. But we 
may cross Russia from sea to sea without ever leaving the boundless 
moorland tracts, “ apparently as unruffled as the surface of the ocean 
in a calm.” The highest part of the plain is the central table-land 
called the Valdai HUIs, which reach the height of 1100 ft. above the 
level of the sea. 

(i) Contraft with Wertarn B«rop«.— (o) Western Europe lia.s a long coastline, with 
numerous peninsulas stretching out into the sea, and many long gulfs and inland seas 
penetrating the land. Russia has a monotonous outline and little coast in compari- 
son with its vast size. (6) Western Europe has the greatest variety of surface, 
mountain ranges, table-lands, %ell-deflned valleys, rolling country, lowlands. Russia 
is almost one uniform plain, (c) Western Europe has sharply defined water-partings. 
In Russia the head-waters of the great rivers rise in low depressions or In vast 
slnggish marshes, where there can be no wcU-marked watersheds. 

(li) We may also compare Rnssia with the central plain of Ireland, where so much 
water collects in marshes. In Russia, os in Ireland, the rivers often overflow. 

(iii) On the northern shores of the Caspian, the land of Rnssia Is below the level 

of the Mediterranean. The surface of the Caspian itself is 86 ft below that of the 
Mediterranean. * 

6. Coastline. — The frozen and dreary Northern Coast runs along 
the Arctic Ocean, round the edge of the White Sea, and the Varaager 
Plord. It is in general very low and marshy. The coast on the 
Baltic is also very low. This is also true of the northern Black Sea 
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coast, except where a continuation of the Caucasus through the south 
of the Crimea lends beauty, diversity, and grandeur to the landscape. 
Where the mighty Caucasus Range itself borders the Black Sea, we 
have a coast of the boldest and grandest kind. 

(i) Bftyi and StnlU« — The WhiU (which may be regarded as a great gulf), the 
BalUc (which is an opening from the German Ocean); the Black Sea or EuiBe (which 
is an inlet of the Sfediterranean) ; and the Sea of Azov— the shallowest sea in the world- 
(which is an opening from the Black Sea) are the most important The Caspian is 
the largest salt lake in the world. It is three times as large as England and Wales. 
It is the remains of a great inland sea which stretched from the Black Sea to the 
Frozen Ocean, east of the Urals. 

(а) The RoasUd p.\rt of the Bzltlc oontalne the of DothnU, PinUDd. zod Righ. 

(б) The tnAfth west of the of Azor ie cnlled the Potrld Seft. 

(ii) Capes and lelands. — The entrance to the White Sea is commanded by Cape 
Kanin. Russia possesses no oceanic islands. All the islands that belong to 
her are merely separated fragments of the mainland, and partake of its character, 
in build, in soil, in occupation, and in animal life. In the Arctic Ocean we find 
Vaigatz, Nova Zembla, aikd Kolgonev ; further north, the Sevan Sbteri ; in the Baltic, 
Dago and Oeeel. 

(d) U the **Boly leUnd'* of the Szmoyedee. * wusderingf tribe of idoUten. They are 

the ooly idoUUrv in Europe. 

{6) Novft ZomblA (Kow Land) b % conUnoniion of the Ural lUnye, and beme in the BarenU 
Sea.** It b frequeuted by tishtn. 

7. Mountains and Table-lands. — On the south we fiud the mighty 
range of the Caucasus, with its culminating point in Mount Elburz 
(18,570 feet) — the highest mountain in Europe. On the east runs 
the low gently swelling range of the Urals, the highest point in which 
is ToU-Poss-Is (5540 ft.). The Valdai Plateau is merely the highest 
part of the low water-parting between the Arctic and the Caspian. 

(i) The Canoaznj or **Tho Great Caucasus,** is an enormous mountain mass which 
stretches between the Black Sea and the Caspian, a distance of 720 miles. It appears, 
when seen from the Russian Steppes, as '*an unbroken rocky barrier, surmounted all 
along the line by a series of magniilcent snowy peaks.*' 

It txuty b« compared with the Pyrenees. Beth run between two eezj; both poMM the Sierra 
formation, and both are divided into two porii of QDeqoal ieDgth. The paiz in the middle 
ie called the Gone of DarieL 

(ii)T}io Urals— formerly called by the Russians *'The Girdle of the Globe'* — is a 
range about 1200 miles long. The Middle Urals are rich in copper, Iron, gold, and 
platinum. The Southern Urals consist of three chains which spread ont from the 
centre like a fan. In some parts the slopes are so gradual one hardly knows that one 
is crossing a mountain range. 
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(Ul) The Tildal Platew attains its greatest height in Pepero flora (1170 ft. above 
the sea). The region which gives birth to the Volga is the swampiest in West 
Russia ; and in the same district rise the Dwina and the Dnieper. Thus the three 
gr^t rivers of Russia radiate from a common centre* 

8. Plains. — Kussia is -virtually one vast plain ; though it is necessary 
to distintruish a little. In the farthest north we find the low marshes 
called the Tundras ; next come the North-Russlan Lowlands ; next the 
North-Rnssian Table-land ; then the sandy plains called Steppes : and 
last of all, in the far south, the Caspian Depression. 

9. Rivers. — Russia is extremely well provided with rivers, — remark- 
able both for their length and their enormous windings. It is possible 
to travel by river and canal from the Caspian, the Sea of Azov and the 
Black Sea to the White Sea and the Baltic. Into the Arctic Ocean 
flow the Fetchora, Mezen, Dwina, and Onega ; into the Baltic the Neva, 
Dona, Niemen, and Vistula ; into the Black Sea, the Dniester, Dnieper, 
and Don ; into the Caspian, the Volga and UraL The three most 
useful streams are the Volga, the Dnieper, and the Don. In the 
south-east many rivers are absorbed by the soil before they can 
reach the sea. 

0) The Volga (2230 miles long) rises at the foot of the Valdai Hills ; flows cast ; 
meets the Oka at Nijai Novgorod ; flows on still east till it meets the (1000 miles 
long) ; DOW turns south and a little west ; comes within 40 miles of the Don, 
when it takes a, short bend to the south-east, and enters the Caspian by a delta which 
contains about 200 mouths. It is the longest of Russian and also of European rivers 5 
though the Danube gives more water to the sea. The right bank is called the 
** Hill-Bank,” because the Middle Plateau comes up to the river ia many places ; the 
left bank is called the “ Meadow-Bank.” The right bank is thus generally the 
higher and steeper ; the left bank is oftener flooded : hence, below Kazan, there are 
only 4 towns on the left, and SO on the right bank. Its catchment basin is more than 
three times as large as France, and nearly seven times Great Britain. With its long 
tributaries it provides Russia with 7200 mUes of navigable waters. It communicates 
with the White, the Black, and the Baltic Seas by means of Canals. The Volga Is 
indeed, the centre of the Russian system of canals, which Is the greatest and most 
important system in the world. 

(ii) The Salsper rises not far from the Volga ; flows west ; then south ; west again ; 
nnta, at Kherson, it enters the Black Sea by an estuary 40 miles long. It is the third 
river In Europe for the volume of Its waters. It receives a large number of tributaries 
the best known of which are the BwMlaa and the Mpet. It Is almost doubled in size 
by receiving the Pripet The Pripet flows through a marsh caUed the fiaU lUraa 

P 
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which is larger than the whole of Ireland. The basin of the Dnieper covers abont 
246,000 square miles. It crosses three distinct zones— the Forest Region, the Black 
LaQds> attil the arid Steppes. 

(iii) The Neva, though a very short river (only 46 miles long), is one of the great 
rivers of Europe. It gives more water to the sea tljan the Volga. It drains Lakes 
Ladoga, Onega, and Ilmen. It is frozen about 20 weeks in the year, when it becomes 
a much frequented highway, gay with sledges, and lighted with the electric light. 


10. The Characters of the Russian Rivers : Contrasts.— It is to their 
rivers that the Russians owe their chief and their cheapest means of 
communication. It is the rivers that have developed the life and 
industries of the country. But they are not all that they seem to be 
on the map. They have disadvantages as well as advantages. 


Advantages. 

1. They are long. 

2. They are highly developed, with 

immense curves ; and the largest 
are connected by canals with seas 
and other rivers. 

3. They have a gentle fall, and therefore 

a slow current; and many are 
navigable nearly to their sources. 

4. They receive immense tributaries, 

and flow from the heart of the 
country through cultivated lands. 

6. In the rivers that flow south the ice 
ill the lower parts melts first. 


Disadvantages 

1. They have not much water. 

2. They freeze in winter, and dry up in 

summer. The navigation of some 
is impeded by rapids. 

3. Host of them are navigable only in 

spring-floods. 

4. They end in inland seas. Some have 

their heads turned the wrong way 
and flow into the Arctic Ocean. 

6. In the rivers that flow to the north, 
the ice in the upper parts melts 
Qrst ; and the countries round the 
mouths are flooded. 


11. Lakes. — The Russian lakes are on as large a scale as the 
Russian rivers. The north-west of Russia contains the largest lakes 
in Europe. These are Ladoga, Onega, Peipus, and Ilmen. The 
enormous number of lakes in the north-west of Europe is to be 
explained by the sunken nature of the ground. Finland may be 
described as a lake-plateau (it is indeed “ the lake-country of 
Europe”) — most of its lakes being connected with each other. 
The largest lake in Finland is Lake Salma. 

(i) Ladoga is the largest lake in Europe. It is nearly as large as Wales. The 
mean depth is about 300 ft. ; although in some parts It is over 700. The water la 
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vary clear and very cold. The lake is sometimes swept by galea which raise heavy 
seas and high waves like those of the open ocean. It is frozen for about 120 days 
each year. About 60 rivers flow into it, the largest of which is the Svir. 

(ii) Onega is also a very deep lake (in some parts 740 ft.), and dangerous for 
navigation, owing to its reefs. It is about two-thirds of the size of Ladoga. 

(ii!) PelpQs and llaeii are both shallow. 

12. Climate. — Although Russia stretches across nearly 27 degrees 
of latitude, touching the Arctic Ocean on the one side and Asia 
Minor on the other, the climate is almost as remarkable for its 
imifomiity as the soil is for its hionotony. The •whole plain is open 
to cold blasts from the north, and to the warm winds that come from 
the south, there being no transverse range of mountains from east to 
west to separate the north from the south. Hence the extremes of 
temperature are great, and the rainfall is small. 

(i) Moscow^ the centre of the Itussian Plaio^ is in the same latitude as Edinburgh. 
But the mean Triuter temperatore at Edinburgh is 87*; at Moscow it is 18* below 
freezing-point. Ths mean summer temperature of Edinburgh is only 89* ; at Moscow 
it is «*. 

(ii) By Christmas, the rivers of the country are highways for sledges, and remain 
BO for from three to four months. 

(Ui) In winter, the nortbem Steppes are dreary wastes of snow, scoured by packs 
of wolves ; in spring, they are covered with grass and flowers ; in summer, they are 
dry plains thick with dust 


13. Vegetation. — Six different Zones of Vegetation stand out with 

sufficient prominence. In the farthest north, we find the Arctic Zone 

or Zone of the Tundras ; next, the Cold Zone of Low Timber and 

bushes ; third, the Forest Zone ; fourth, the Temperate Zone of 

Deciduous Trees ; fifth, the Warm Zone of Wheat and Fruit ; sixth, 

the Hot Zone of Maize and the Vine. South of this last Zone, 

comes the Pastoral Regrlon, which includes much of the so-called 
Steppes. 


"Th. Stepp* prepe, rtrj fertile dented pUlne. dl«hUr vnduUted. ud InteziecUd br 
nsmerow revinee, which we dry In .Qmmcr. Kot » tree U to be eeen.’ ^ 

(i) The TttadTM are vast marshy wastes, thousands of square miles la extent 
Where nothing grows but reindeer moss, lichens, and slanted shrubs. The ground’ 

Samoyedes. a wJTering 

, tribe of idolaters, are the chief Inhabitants. It is here that fossil Ivoiy ]« found. 
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(ii) The chief trees in the region of Low Timber are the silver birch and the pine. 

(ui) The Forert Zono includes large birches, and many kinds of cone-bearing trees. 
The birch supplies the peasantry with firewood ; and from the bark they make 
cordage, nets, and sails. The forest produces timber, resin, potash, etc. It Is so 
dense that a squirrel could travel hundreds of miles in a straight line without 
touching the ground. The largest continuons forest in Europe— and it is larger 
than Great Britain— stretches from the Onega to the Mezen. ISvo-flfths of Russia 
are covered with trees. 

(iv) The Zone of Doddnoni Trees is also the Zone of the four chief products of 
Russia— rye, barley, flax, and hemp. It is also the induitrial Zone of the country, 
where in tho Oka valley, round Totila and Moscow, coal and iron are found together. 

(V) The Zone of Wheat and Fruit may also be called the Agricultural Zone. It Is the 
famous “ Black Earth Region,” where grain can be grown without manure, and with 
less labour than in any other part of Europe. This region is almost entirely treeless. 

(vi) The Zone of Maise and the Vine lies on the shores of the Black Sea, and in the 
south of the Crimea — “ a second Italy.” 

(vii) The grassy Steppes are full of life. Herons, storks, flamingoes, and ducks 
frequent the ponds and marshes ; the air is full of the song of larks and other singing 
birds ; and swarms of bees range from flower to flower. 


14. The Black Lands. — The Black Lands are the heart of Russia, 
and the main source of its wealth. They stretch like an isthmus 
between the Carpathians and the Urals. They comprise about one- 
third of the country, that is, nearly 700,000 square miles. The soil 
which gives its name to this region is a thick sheet of black earth — 
a kind of “leaf mould” — composed of decayed vegetable matter, 
and varying from three to twenty feet in depth. Com has been 
grown on much of this land for seventy years -without manure. 

(i) This “black earth" may be compared with the loess or “yellow earth ” of the 
Hoang-ho basin. It is the richest soil in Chins ; needs no manure ; and goes on pro- 
ducing heavy crops for ages without the smallest sign of exhaustion. Many parts of 
the Black Lands give two crops a year. Clover grows in it to the height of 15 ft. ; 
and stalks of hemp have been seen 20 ft. high. 

(ii) Tlie area of the Bbck Earth is about eight times the size of Great Britain. 


15. Animals. — Nearly all the wild animals of Europe are found in 
Russia. The polar bear roams the shores of the Frozen Ocean ; fttr- 
bearlngr animals are numerous in the north ; the bear, wolf, lyn^ 
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glutton, fox, abound on the Finland plateau ; the brown bear, wild 
boar, elk, and wild ox inhabit the virgin forests ; and the wolf is 
common in all parts of the country. 

Shdepi catUa, nnd honei pasture on the southern and eastern steppes ; plga in Uio 
western oak and beech forests (especially those of the Niotnen basin), ftelndeer are 
found In the Northern Tundras and In Finland, whence their dried tongues are 
exported^ 

16. MlneralB. — Gold, iron, and copper are found in great abundance, 
chiefly on the eastern slopes of the Middle Urals. Russia produces 

more platinum and petroleum — the latter from tlie Baku district 

than any other part of the world. Iron is very widely diffused. 
The chief districts are Zlatoust in the Urals and round Toula. The 
coal-fields lie in the Donetz valley, Toula district and Perm 
district 

The Doaetc is a tributary of the Don; and the coal-field in lU basin fllla 16,000 
square miles— an area nearly three times as large os Yorkshire. This Is probably the 
largest coal-field in Europe. 


17. Agriculture.— The chief industry of the people of Russia ia 
agriculture. Although only 21 per cent, of the land is under tiUage, 
yet more than 90 per cent, of the population are engaged in this kind 

of work. Hence Russia is, after the United States, by far the largest 
corn-producer in the whole world. 


(0 The chief producta are Wheat, Ualse, Oati, and Bye. 

(it) RussU holds the first place for ri« and B-mp : and she produces as 
these crops as all the rest of Europe together. 


much of 


18. Otter lndnetrtee.-Manuracturttg industries are stiU feeble in 

STr,.’ “““ “"I teep ahead of them, 

he Russian dshenes are the most productive in Europe ; those of the 

Caspian (st^eon, etc.), being enormously rich-especiallv at the 
m™ths of the rivers. Russia is richer in Uve stock Li imy 
European state-notahly in horses. ^ 

» 0-.. to « on 

(tim tt. Sleppe,. cttle-breedlasle the chief industry. 
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19. Commerce. — The ■wealth of Russia lies mainly in its forests, 
black lands, m i n es, and fisheries. The chief export is wheat ; and 
this takes up more than half the total value of all the exports ; 
next come timber, flax, and eggs. The principal imports are raw 
cotton, tea, and iron. But the chief commerce of Russia is ■with 
herself. From Baku (p, 290) on the Caspian, there is a large 
export of petroleum. 

The chief feature of Russian tr.'ide is the exchange of raw materials (especially 

cereals) for foreign manufactures. But Russia lias her own manufacturesof textiles 

at lioicov and Petrograd ; of iron goods round TonU; of sogar-refinliig aud leather 

at Xleir. Moscow, Petrograd, and Karkov are seat.s of “ general ” manufacture. 

• 

20. Large Towns. — Of the 136 millions of people who live in Russia, 
only 19 millions or 13 per cent, live in towns. Hence, considering the 
vast size and wealth of the country, there are not many large cities. 
There are eighteen with a population of over 100,000 ; and of these 
two have more than a million of inhabitants — Petrograd and Moscow. 
The other large towns are Kharkov, Riga, Odessa, Kazan, Kieff, 
and Saratoff. All Russia’s great towns (and her three seas) are 
connected by water with each other. 

(i) Th« CaplUL— Petrograd (207S), on the Neva, is not n city that has grown out 

of the needs and habits of a people, but 
a capital built by the strong will of Peter 
the Great. It was founded in 1703. It 
is built on a qoagmire surrounded by 
dreary wastes ; and the foundations wero 
laid and piles fixed by whole armies of 
serfs before a building could rise. It Is 
the fifth city in Europe for population, 
and is still growing rapidly. It covers 
40 square miles of ground ; and some of 
its palaces and government offices are 
the largest buildings in the world. The 
Nevski Prospekt (Neva View) is the 
grandest street in Europe ; it Is three 
miles long. All kinds of nationalities 
are to be found In it ; all ranks— princes 
and beggars, merchants and moujiks (=peasants). It is also a seaport, as a deep ship 
canal has recently been made ; and it carries on half the foreign trade of the country. 
Before this canal was opened, Croiutadt was the port of the Capital. Petrograd 
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bad a larga Univardity ; in the Imperial Library are over a milltoD volQinea ; ond tho 
•'Hermitage*' is ooe of the finest of European picture-galleries. 

(ii) The Old CapitaL —Moscow (17S0), tlie old Capital— and still the true centre of 
Russian Nationality — stands on the Moskva, which flows into the Oka, a tributary of 
the Volga. It is more of an Asiatic and Oriental than a European city. Fetrograd 
is a western city; Moscow an eastern. Moscow is the holy city of the Russians^ 
the city of convents, churches, towers, steeples, cupolas, church bells and chimes. It 
has “forty times forty" bulb-shaped domes. It is the centre of the internal trade of 
the country, commanding, as it does, great streams such as the Volga, Oka, Don, and 
Dnieper, and communicating with four seas— the ^hitc, Black, Baltic, and Caspian, 
with the ports of Western Europe, and even of Asia. Its manufactures are larger 
than those of Fetrograd, It covers 40 square miles of land ; but it is not closely 
built. The houses are of all sizes, shapes, and colours — red, green, yellow, etc. It 
has a University ; and it is also a great centre of the Russian book«tradc« It was in 
Moscow, too, that the Emperors of Russia used to be crowned. 

(c) Tht Kremlin U a cluiUr of bulldinpt In the hoorl of the cUy— a fortroM which aleo contAlne 
eathednlA, convent#, poUcee, public ofllcee. amuaU. nuecurnt. and bomcke. Some of 
the bttUdlnge nre la itjU elmU^ to the p&lAces of Vonicoaiifl of Indio. The whole pro- 
eeoU % ftrwi^e usembtnao of domee, tomU. cr^polAA, plnnocles, clock<(owera. eolonaodei 
-^sUttetiug in s^ld or In silver, or paiuted red. blue, er purple. 

(bj KremUn &Uc contolai the "'Queeo of Belle.** It weiyhs 200 tons, hot le cracked. There U 
also so enonoooe cannon which cannot be used. Hence the lemark: '•Moscow is 
fsmod for a bell that never rin^, and a yun that never Ores." 

(e> UoMw woe the grave of Napoleon*# Ambition. Rather than give ebelter to the French 
Amy in the winter of 1S12, the people eet Are to the dty; and, os most of the bousea 
were of wood, It was toon reduced to ashes. 


(iil) KiurkoT (260) stands in South-east Russia between the Don and tlic Dnieper. 

Owing to its proximity to Russia’s great coal-lield in the Donetz basin to the south, 

Kharkov has a large general trade and flonrishing manufacturing industries. Being 

in the “black earth •' region it is a notable agricultural centre and has an annual 
horse-fair. 


(IV) Ei 9 « (318), nearly as large as Bristol, is the capitel of the Baltic Provinces. It 
sUnds on the Dwina, about 7 miles from its mouth in the Gulf of Riga. It exports 
flax, tallow, timber, and other articles of the Baltic trade." It is the thlrf seaport 
iu Russia, ranking after Petrograd and Odessa. It was one of the old Hanse 
Towns. DUnamnndo (=Dwina Mouth) is its outport 


(y) 0<l«ua (4,8), on the Black Sea, is the great emporium of South Russia. The 

■“'■ig.tion, Oae,» may b. 

Inh^Rhol ,, “ r'‘ 1 

Rhona. It ,s the port of the Black Lands," and eaporU wheat. 

Kl«? of th, Tartar 

Klian. It was once the grent entrepdl between Euroiio and Asia. 

It miaaTl!""*,^' ‘oo “Holy City " 

It mia an are. Of yo a,„.re n,iles. and ia . centre of hade for South-weatem L.2' 

lower VolT.wS’'’' “ ‘"'™ “ “““ '“fsoof oity iu the 


I 
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21. Towns of Historic and other Interest. — There are many other 
towns in Russia which are wortli our knowing, either from their 
relation to English liistory or from the part they play in the life 
of the Russian nation. Such are : Sebastopol ; Novgorod and Nijni 
Novgorod ; Astrakhan and Archangel ; Toula and Reval ; Stavropol 
and Tifiis. 

(i) BebMtopol (70), in the Crimea, w.is taken by the Anglo* French army in 1855, 
after a twelvemonth’s siege, which rednced the city and forts to “a mass of ruins 
8urrouude<i by graveyards." Before and during the siege, the battles of Alau, Bala- 
UavA, and lakermanc were fought. 

(ii) Novgorod (26), near Lake Ilmen^ was at one time the largest market in Russia: 
but its trade left it after the building of Petrograd. NUni Novgorod (95), at the 
confluence of the Oka with the Volga, has ten miles of river wharfage, and is the 
scene of one of the great Russian fairs. 

(iii) Astrakhan (150), on the Volga, about 80 miles from the Caspian Sea, is still the 
great Caspian port ; but Baku is trying to outstrip it. Archangel, on the right bank of 
the Dwina, has a very good export trade in furs, flax, hemp, tallow, tar, etc. 

(iv) 7oala(I30), on an affluent of the Oka, is the Russian Birmingham. 

(v) Beval (137), on the Gulf of Finland, is the capital of Esthonia. It exports 
flax and imports cotton. 

(vi) Stavropol (54), the capital of the government of Stavropol, and TUlii(200), the 
capital of Caucasia, are really iu Asia ; but the Russians have placed them in their 
map of Europe. Annenians are the chief inhabitants. 


22. Chief Ports. — The greatest port on the Baltic and in the 
country is St. Petersburg ; next comes Odessa ; and next, Riga. The 
chief port on the Caspian is Astrakhan. The oldest seaport in the 
country is Archangel. The chief naval arsenals are : on the Baltic; 
Cronstadt ; on the Black Sea, Nicolaieff, Sebastopol, and Batoum. 

23. Water-ways and Land-ways. — Out of every ten pounds’ weight 
of goods in Russia, two are carried by water ; the railways take the 
rest. The roads are bad. Indeed, there is iu Russia hardly such 
a thing as we should call a road. There are few stones or none ; 
there is not a single human being engaged in road-making or road- 
mending ; and, when a rut gets too deep, the driver simply makes a 
new one to the right or to the left of the old- 
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(i) In the Black Earth country one may walk for hundreds of miles without seeing 
a single stone. In wet weather, it takes six horses to draw a cart. 

(ii) In winter, the snow makes the whole country one broad road ; and one may 
go anywhere in a sledge. 

24. Railways, Telegraphs, and Post-Offices. — Russia possesses about 

46.000 miles of railwa)\ This gives her the second place in the whole 
world as regards railway comm-unication. The centre of the system 
is Moscow, where the five main lines converge. There are about 

134.000 miles of telegraph. 

(0 Tlie letters carried every year aiiproacli 14C3 millions. This Is about 10 per head 
of the population. 

(ii) Great Britain and Ireland h.avc about 23,000 miles of railway. This, propor. 
tionately to the size of the countrj*, means 20 times more th.m Russia. 


25. Population and Popnlousness. — The population of Russia 
amounts to 136 millions, and is more than one-third of the popula- 
tion of Europe. The average is 22 persons to the square mile. 

(i) The Qovemment of Archangel has 1 ; Moscow has 250. 

(ii) The Black Earth Region is the most densely peopled ; and yet It has only 100 
people to the square mile. Belgium has 605. 

(ill) The basin of the Oka is the true centre of Etvropean Russia, both as regards 
industries and population. 


26. Political Divisions.— The Great War and the disorders which 
followed it had many results on Russia. The Empire became a 
republic, Poland and Finland obtained complete independence. 
Esthonia and Latvia on the Baltic, and Georgia in the Caucasus also 
became repubUcs. Lithuania on the Baltic is likewise a republic. 
The four last-named states maintain more or less close political 
relations with the main republic of Russia. 


akin to the Finns. Tho 

Letts Inhabit Latrlo, of which tho capital is the Important port of Riga Of Llthnam. 
e third ^Itic republic, the provisional capital is Kovno. The Lithnaolans aw of 

the same stock as the North Germans. «*a»Mareof 


(U) The chief dues of Georgia are TiBis inland, and Batoum on the coast. 
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27. Character and Social Condition. — The Kussians belong to the 
Slav or Slavonic race. The Great Russians have broad shoulders, 
open features, and massive brows. The peasants are hard-working, 
fond of music and song, light-hearted, kind, courteous, extremely 
loyal, but dirty, superstitious, and given to intemperance. They 
can put their hands to anything, “ can take to trade after trade, with 
no appearance of clumsiness in any.” 

(i) No state in the world can show a greater yariety of nationalities than Russia* 
Forty different languages are spoken in it* 

(!i) But flve-sixths of the people are Slavs* 


28. Government. — The Government of Russia is a Socialist republic 
which has abolished private property in land, compels every one to 
work, and gives a vote to all men and women over the age of eighteen. 

29. Religion and Education. — The Russian religion is that of the 
Greek Church ; though there are about 130 sects in the country. The 
jDriests are called “ popes,” and are allowed to marry once only. The 
Patriarch is Head of the Church. There are nine Universities ; a 
large number of secondary schools ; and numerous good agricultural, 
mining, industrial, and other special schools. But, in the elementary 
schools, there are only about 6,000,000 children. 

Only about 28 per cent, of the people can read or write. 
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THE BALKAN PENINSULA 

1. Posltioii. — The Balkan Peninsula is the most easterly of the three 
Southern Peninsulas of Europe. It is the mighty “ Bridge between 
Europe and Asia across which people and ideas and civilisation have 
so often passed.” It is surrounded on three sides by the sea ; on the 
north, it is bounded by the Save and the Danube. As it goes to the 
south, it becomes more and more highly articulated — takes on more 
and more of a peninsular character — gets more and more under the 
influence of the sea ; until at length it breaks out into a great wealth 
of islands in the west, south, and east. 

CO Th6 Balkan Peninsula may be compared with Further India, which grows always 
more peninsular as it goes south, and then ends in countless islands, which were at 
one time part of the nuunland. 

(ii) The northern half itself contains three peninsulas : (a) the Peninsula of Ooa« 
stutiaople ; (6) the long and narrow Peninsula of OalUpoU ; and (c) tho ** three* 
fingered ” Peninsula of Clialcl41c4. 

(iii) The southern half is much longer and narrower, and is a true ‘‘Peninsula of 
Peninsulas.’' It contains three divisions : (o) Nerthern Greece — between tho Ionian 
Islands and Thosos ; (1) Middle Greece— “tho true Hellas," which sends out into the 
sea the peninsula of Attica ; (r) Soathem Greece, which consists of the Morea (=“ Mul- 
berry Leaf"). 

(iv) AU this high degree of articulation is emphasised and intensified by the count- 
less islands round the coast— especially in the east. The chief groups are the Sporadii 
(=“8cattered IsUnds"), the OycUdei (^“Circled Islands ’^both in the Archi- 
pelago; and the Ionian Iilaads, in the Ionian Sea. 


2. Coast Line. — Long land-arms stretching out into the sea, deep 
re-entrances of the sea into the land— such is the hori 2 ontal character 
of this Peninsula- The following are the best-known Quite and Capes ; 

(i) Gala : Beginning in the Archipelago (or .S^ean Sea), in the east, we find the 
Oulfs of 8«oi, Orfaal, Saloalkl, Vele, igta*, oorlath, Patras, Arta. 
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(ii) C»pei : Ccionn* (so called from the white marble columns— the remalna of a 
temple to Miner\‘a — which form a landmark for sailors), Matapaa, and Lln^etta 
( = “the Tongue ”). 

3. Buifd. — Spain consists almost entirely of one lofty plateau ; Italy 
is a land of highly articulated mountains ; the Balkan Peninsula unites 
the characteristics of both. Between the Adriatic and the .^gean (or 
Archipelago) stretches a large and lofty table-land, with ranges of 
mountains running from west to east. At right angles to that 
stretches another table-land, with numerous ranges of mountains run- 
ning from north to south. The table-land formation reappears in the 
Morea, which is a kind of miniature of the whole Peninsula ; for in 
the north of the Morea we have ranges running from west to east ; 
and, at right angles from these ranges, several which run north and 
south. The river-valleys are everywhere small in comparison with 
the size of the whole peninsula : and they become smaller and smaller 
as we go to the south. 

Balkan U * Turkish word meftQlng hich ranffi, Tho B&lkAn ruge (called in ftnelent Umes ouAt 
RxmoM) La otUj * AiuU p^rt of the PeDlniulA, And lies In the extreme north^eeit 

4. Mountains. — The mountain system of the Balkan Peninsula will 
become clear to us, if we seize firmly on the Tdiar-Ragh. 

(i) From the Tclur-l>i«hinouDtatn-raDges and river valleys radiate in every direction. 
North-west run the Ulyiic and Biaarlc Alps ; due south, the Flndos Bangs. 

The pin in Pindui Is the s&me word as pen in Pennine snd Apennine ; as Pen in WAles ; And Ben 

In ScotlAod. Tbef All mean mountain^ 

(ii) North runs the mighty Balku Range from the Timok (a tributary of the Danube) 
to Cape Emineh in the Black Sea, Tlie Dobni4Ja FUtssu touchca the Balkans. South 
and south-east runs the Dsspoto Bagh (called by the Greeks Rhodopd). 

(iii) Parallel with Mount Pindus, and, bounding on the east the Plain of Tbessaly» 
is a range which contains many famous peaks^Ueunt Olympus ; Ossa ; Fallon ; and Othryu 
Mount Olympus is the highest penk in the whole Peninsula ; it is 9750 ft. high, 

(a) Mt. Olympus was tha abode of the Oods. Farthar sooth ara iha isolated UU Fanassns and 

hit. Halioon (both haunts of Iba B’ina Uojcs). 

(b) Hi. ramsseus Is risible trom most parts of Greece ; ami, as Delphi, the shrino of ApoUo, ww 

there, it formed a risible symbol of Greek unltr* 

(iv) In tbe heart of the Morea lies the tableland of Arcadia (now called Tripolitza), 
from which short ranges run out to the ends of the four minor peninsulas. The 
highest range Is Mount Taygetus. caUed by the Modem Greeks Pentedorfylo (=‘'Five- 
Fingered ”) from ita five peaks. The extremity of Taygetns forms Cap. MaUpaa-the 

most southerly point. 
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5. Rivers. — The northern slope of the Balkan Peninsula drains 
into the Danube ; and the two most important streams on this side 
are the Morava and the Isker. The three largest rivers on the 
southern slope are the Maritza, the Strumar, and the Vardar. 

It is up th« valley of the Morava that the great railway from Vienna to Con- 
stantinople travels. This railway has joined the E^st and the West, and has done 
macli to open up— and to break ui>— tbe Turkish Empire, 


6. Islands. — The larger separate islands are Candia (or Crete) and 
Enbcea (or Negropont). The chief groups are the Ionian Islands in 
the Ionian Sea on the west ; and the Cyclades and Sporades, on the 
east, in the JEgean or Archipelago. 

(i) Crot* a about 160 miles long. It was once Turkish, and now belongs to Greece. 
It is one mass of mountains (some of them over SCKK) ft. in height), the highest called 
In ancient times Moant Ida. 

(ii) Negropont is abont 100 miles long. The channel which separates Jt from the 
mainland is so narrow that it is spanned by a bridge. 

(Ui) The largest of the Ionian Iilaadj is Cophaloala. The best known is Corfu, which 
has a University. All ore fertile, rich in wine and olives ; all have excellent harbours. 

(iv) The CydadM belong mostly to Greece. The largest Island is Naxoi, which la rich 
In marble, and also In emery powder. But Sym is the most Important ; for It is the 
chief centre of commerce in the Levant. Faroi yields the finest statuary marble. 

(V) Of the Bporade. the largest is Hyta^o. In Scio Homer was supposed to have 
been bom-“ the blind old man of Scio's rocky isle." The most famous is Rhodu. 


7. Climate and Vegetatlon._In the north we find the Continental 
Climate, or climate of extremes ; as we go farther south, the land 
eomes more and more under the influence of the sea-winds, the 
climate Wmes more mUd, and the temperature has a narrower 
renge. The rams are summer-rains ; and they are very abundant, 
for the PeniMula has wide stretches of sea on the east as weU as on 
he south and west. In Greece, however, there is an almost rainless 
^mer In the Morea, the nearness of very high mountains to low 
^eys bnngs the opposite seasons-summer and winter, ripe crops 
^d wow, withm sight of each other.-Oa the high mountains, pines 

valleys, thiok-leaved trees, such as olives and oranges. 
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8. Populations. — The Peninsula is not densely peopled. This is 
due partly to the enormous quantity of mountain-land ; partly to the 
want of good roads ; and partly to the desolating misrule of the Turk, 
who has never encouraged industry, or manufactures, or commerce. — 
The chief peoples belong to four different races : (i) The Slavs, who 
constitute the larger half of the population. The chief Slav peoples 
are the Bulgarians in the east and the Serbians in the west ; (ii) the 
Alba nian s, who occupy Albania — the region between Serbia and 
Greece ; (iii) the Greeks, in the kingdom of Greece, on the .^gean 
coast, in Crete and other islands ; and (iv) the Turks, who were once 
the owners of the whole peninsula, but are now confined to a small 
territory in the eastern corner. The traders in the cities are gener- 
ally Jews and Armenians. 

(i) The average population over the whole peninsula is about 70 to the square mile. 

(ii) The Greeks ami Slave aru tncmbprs of the Greek Church; the Turks are Maho- 
nietans. 

9. Political Divisions. — The Balkan Peninsula contains six states; 
Albania., Serbia (see Jugo-Slavia, p. 139), Romnania, Bulgaria, Turkey, 
and Greece. 

(i) These countries are inhabited by four peoples — Slavs, Albanians, Turks, and 
Roumaziiaiis. 

(il) The chief Slav peoples are the Serbs, the Bulgarians (by language, though not 
by race), and the Greeks (by race, though not by language). The Albanians are an 
Indo-European people who originally came from Illyria, The Turks are Asiatic 
Intruders (since the 14th century Into Europe, The Roumanians, who speak a 
language closely allied to Latin, may have been originally Roman colonists or 
Romanised natives of the Danubiau plains, 

10. ALBANIA is a wild and inaccessible mountain land, on the 
eastern shore of the Adriatic, which descends on the west to a 
swampy and unhealthy coastal plain. The people are lawless and 
uncultivated, and raise cattle, sheep, and goats, in the interior, 
and grow olives on the coast. They are partly Mohammedans 
and partly Catholics. The only towns of any importance are 
Scutari on the Drina River and Lake Scutari, in the fertile soil 
round which maize, barley, and tobacco are grown, and Durazzo, 
which may again become a port as it was in Roman times. 
Albania is to be independent, but its form of government is (1923) 
still unsettled. 
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11. ROUMANIA. — Roumania is a kingdom which includes the great 
Tnmssylvanian plateau (the original home of the Roumanians), the 
fertile Wallachian plain to the north of the Danube, and the 
equally fertile plains of Moldavia and Bessarabia along the Pnith 
and the Dniester, which divides Roumania from Russia. Roumania 
. controls the navigation of the Lower Danube from where it breaks 
through the mountains at the Iron Gate to its principal mouth at 
Sulina. Into the Danube from the north come the great tributaries 
the Alutrt, the Sereth, and the Pruth, up which last there is water 
communication with Russia. The area of the kingdom is about 
122,000 square miles (= U K.) and the population about 17 millions. 

(i) Before the War the area of Roumania was only 53,000 square miles. By the 
acquisition of Transsylvania (from Hungary) and Bessarabia (from Russia) her size 
has been mnre than doubled. 


(li) The Rothe Thurm Pass, the deep transverse valley of the Aluta River as it 
issues from the Transsylranian Moiiutaiiis, has been for ages the avenue of coin* 
munication between the mountains and the Daimbian Plain. It now admits a rail- 
way which links up the main railways of the plain with the mountain railways in 
Transsylvania, which ultimately run west into Hungary. 

12. Climate and Resources.— Roumania, mountainous in the west, 
and flat and exposed in the south and east to winds from the north- 
east, has a severe winter, but it has a very hot summer (mean day- 
temperature of 68“ for two or three months), and it gets its niin 
m early summer. These conditions and the rich alluvial soil make 
it a great grain country, especially for maize and wheat. Vines 
tobacco, and fniits are also abundant, and the forests of Transsyl- 
vania, besides producing tlmher, rear large numbers of swine. On 
the Dobruja, a dry elevated plain east of the Danube, large herds 
of cattle and sheep are pastured. Furthermore, round the edges of 
the mountains. Roumania possesses strongly flowing petroleum wells 
and salt-mines among the mountains. Manufactures are in their 
^ancy, and the imports are therefore manufactured goods from 

‘i-ber th.taoat, the 
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(iii) The priucipal ports are the river-ports of Braila {C5) and Galatr (73), and the 
seaports of Sulina and Kustendji. Kustendji is an open port all the year, whereas 
Sulina, at the Danube mouth, is ice-blocked in winter. Kustendji exports the cattle 
from the dreary Dobri^a plain, 

13* Towns, — In the level river-plain railway construction has been 
easy, and it is there that we find the chief towns — Bucharest,^ the 
capital, Jassy, ^ and Kishinev, The chief mountain towns are 
Eolozsvar,^ Brasso, and Cernowitz,* each of them cominanding im- 
portant passages through the mountain country. Arad and Temesvar 
lie in the extreme west of the country on the (one-time) Hungarian 
Plain. 

(i) BocbareAt (800)» OD a northero afllueot of the Danube, stands in the middle of 
a hot dusty plain. It is a nieetirig-place of the East and the West, and a great 
entrepot of trade between Hungary and the Balkan countries. Tlie city is an 5m* 
portant railway centte, and has railway connection : (a) west with Orsova (the Iron 
Gate of the Danube); (6) north to Jassy and Czernowits in the Bukowina; and(c) 
east to Chemavoda, whence the line continues along the site of Trajan's Wall to 
Kustendji,— Jassy (80) trades in com, pluin*spirits> and wine, mostly with Galatz. — 
Kishinev (123) is the chief town of Bessarabia, and lying in a fertile black earth 
region, it concerns itself with wine-growing and cattle-rearing, 

(ii) Kolossvar (60). or Klausenburg, commands one of the principal openings from 
the Transsylvaniati plateau into the Plain of Hungary. Brasso commands the 
Tdmoser Pass in the Transsylvanian Alps, up which passes from Bucharest a railway 
which ultimately travels down the Maros valley to Arad. — Czemesritz lies iu the 
extreme north of the country in the Buko\vina=“ I-and of the Beeches/* It can 
float its timber down the Pruth, on which it lies, and it stands also on the main line 
of road between Bucharest and Lemberg in Poland. 

(iii) Arad (63). on the Haros, and Tomesvar (72) (or Tlmlsioara) are important market* 
towns on the Hungarian Plain, handling live-stock, tobacco, and cereals. Both are 
on railways ; the Bega Canal joins Temesvar with the navigation of the River Thelss 
in Hungary, 

14. BULGARIA.— Bulgaria (area 42,000 square miles, population 
5 millions) is the kingdom which lies between the Danube and the 
DespSto Dagh ( = Mount of Monks). First comes lowland country 
edging the Danube ; then the Balkan Chain, crossed by the Shipka 
Pass railway ; tlien the fertile valley of the Maritza, down which 
the “Orient Express” route runs to Constantinople; and then the 
mountain, mass of DespOto Dagh which is broken by the Maritza 
valley at its eastern end. The favourable climate on the southern 

^ CTxdvsrsUr Town#, 
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elope of the Balkans allows of the cultivation of roses for perfume 
round Kasanlyk and Slivno ; the vine grows in the foothills of 
the Despdto Dagh ; in the warm moist hollows of the Maritza 
valley round Fhilippopolis are fields of rice ; while wheat, the 
principal article of trade, flourishes in all the fertile lowlands, and 
is carried by railway to be shipped at Varna and Burgas. The 
Bulgarians, like most Slav peoples of the Balkans, are small peasant- 
proprietors. 

(i) On the mountains feed cattle and sheep, the latter being accountable for a 
woollen industry at Slivno. 

(ii) In addition to the main raih?ajr route, which is the eastern end of an inter- 
national railway line, both Varna and Burgas are connected with the new port of 
Rustchuk on the Danube, and with Tirnova on the north side of the Balkans, 
Bulgaria has no coast on the jEgean but has access to that sea through the Turkish 
port of Dede Agach. 

Sofia (200) is the capital, lyiug in a basin among the interior 
mountains. It has always been a natural crossing-place of im- 
portant lines of communication, and railways now radiate from it 
to the four points of the compass. 

Rustchuk, Widiii, and Silistria are all fortilled towns along the high bank of the 
Danube, and all have played a great part in the miliUry history of the country. So 
Plevna in the north centre of the Balkan pUteau was able to hold up the Russian 
army in the Russo-Turkish War of 1877. 


15. TURKEY. ^Turkey-in-Europe has been cut down to a small 
corner of territory in the east of the Peninsula rather less than 

the size of Belgium. Its population is perhaps about If millions, 
ihe sod m the valleys is extremely fertile. 


(i) Turkey is the only non-Christian state in Europe 


16. Commerce.— By fat the largest exports of Turkey are wheat 
a^ hour U T r 

the greed'of Ihe ‘‘ languishes under 

sting tad.. Prom Constontluopl. the ‘.Orient Eipr.,... 
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railway runs through Adrianople, Philippopolis, Sofia, and then, vid Nish, to Belgrade, 
EDd there coDoects with the general system of Europe. 

17. Large Towns. — The two largest towns in Turkey are Con- 
stantinople and Adrianople. 

(i) Constutlneple (900) stands on an amphitheatre of seven hills at the entrance of 
the Sea of Marmora, where two great continents meet and two mighty seas reach 
out their hands to each other. Thus it stands on two great highways of trade; and 
hence it became ^‘The Market of the Nations." To the north of the city proper 
(called by the Turks Stambonl)— a city of domes, towers, and minarets — runs up a 
splendid gulf called ** The Qoldon Horn," which could give anchorage to a thousand 
sail of the line. On the other side of the Golden Horn stand the splendid suburbs of 
Galata and Fera. The latter is inhabited by Europeans, whom the Turks call 

Franks*' ; and the quarter is spoken of by them as the *‘Swiiic-quarter." On the 
Asiatic side is Scatari; and off the city lie the nine ** Princes' Islands," rising like 
jewels out of the blue waters, and studded with country houses, palaces, and cottages, 
nestling among groves of myrtles, pines, and cypresses. Constantinople specialises 
in carpets and leather, and imports Eastern goods for re-export. 

(ii) Adrianople (70) stands in tlie valley of the Lower Maritza, on the great railway to 
Coustantinople. It has a silk factor)*, and a large trade in opium and attar of roses. 

(iii) OalUpoll, on the Uardanellos, is the chief naval station. The custody of the 
Dardanelles, of the Sea of Marmora, and of the Bosphorus (the gateway to the Black 
Sea) is placed under international control. 

(а) The SulUu of Turkey U cillod the FADlsiun. Once a despot be le now to some exUoi con- 

trolled by A PArllBiuent. 

(б) Tbo OoTorument is cAlled T»K SvhnuK Poet*, in AceordADce with Iho EasUrn Idea of Justice 

bciiitf dis]HMised at thu gate (or "nort"). 

18. GREECE. — Greece has in proportion more coast to surface 
than any other country in the world. That fact and her wealth 
in islands have made the Greeks sailors and traders since the 
earliest dawn of history. The near presence of the sea everywhere 
has its effect also on the climate, which, especially in the river 
valleys, which trend southwards to the .^Egean, is even and warm. 
Tlie rainfall, which occurs chiefly in winter, is considerable in the 
west, but small in the east. The summers are hot and dry, with 
the result that permanent streams are few, and the grass and vege- 
tation on the plains wither up. The area of the country is about 
65,000 square miles, and the total population about 7,000,000. 

“ In thia amall region the sharpest physical contrasts are crowded together, both 
mountains and sterile limestone plateaux rise close to fertile plains and tranqu^ 
Inlets of the sea. While this arrangement gives much beauty and variety to the 
landscape and is favourable to seafaring and to some extent for mining, it leads on 
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the other hand to a low general average of productiveness and to Die suMlviBion of 
the country into a number of separate provinces.” 

19. InduBtries. — The soil of Greece, save in the river valleys and 
in the fertile drained area of Lake Copais or Topolias, is scanty, 
but Greece is mainly an agricultural country. The largest crop is 
currants, chiefly raised in the west, especially in the islands of 
Cephalonia and Zante, and the mulberry-tree is largly grown for 
the rearing of silkworms. The chief mineral products are the iron 
of Seriphos, the silver-lead of Larium, and the famous marble of 
Paros and of Naxos, which also produces emery. 

(i) The dryness of the climate is being ncutralisod and agriculture improved by 
systematic tree^planting and irr!gatioD« 

(ii) The hill-paatures support sheep and goata, and among tlie islands Is conducted 
an important spoDg6*flshing industry* 

20. Commerce &nd Ports* — Excellent ports are numerous ; 
Salonika and KavaUa in the north-east ; Volo and Piraeus in the east ; 
Patras in the west ; and Syra and HermoupoUs among the islands. 
Currants, sponges, and iron-ore are the main exports, which go 
chiefly to Great Britain. 

0) Th« inounUinous nature of the country mokes railway building difficult, but 
Athens is joined by rail to Larissa in the north, and with the currant port of Patras 
in the west Prom Salonika railways run up the Vardar valley into Serbia, and 
north-eastward, through Seres, to the Turkish port of Dedo Agach. 

(ii) A shlp-canal (4 miles long) pierces the Isthmus of Corinth and saves a some- 
what dangerous voyage for coasters round Cope Maiapan. 


21. Towns.™ The capital is Athena, and other important towns— 
all seaporta-are : Piraeus, Salonika, KavaUa, Patras, Corfu, and 
HermoupoUs. Larissa is one of the few inland towns of importance. 

(i) ATHEHS (300), named after th« Goddess AihiaA (Minerva), stands In the province 
Of Attica. On the Acropolis (•« rock-towu ”) still stand the mins of the Parthfacn " 
the temple of the Virgin Goddess Minerva. W Hiu is famous as the spot where 

PhitetL Athenians. Athens is famous as Die abode of more poets. 

phUosophers. orators, and artists than any other city in tho world over held. Piraea: 

^dCr.l.r”’ ’ " ““ 

(U) Baloniu a60)-fonnerly Thessalonica in Macodonia-sUnds on a • 

~ ~ rs r ™.rr ;“t r 

side Of the Chalcidic« peninsula, lies the port of kavJa («) a^n tTw 
agricultural products of the Macedonian plate behind it. " 
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ITALY. 

O land of beauty, garlanded with pine 

And luscious grape-vines, 'neath whose vaulted skies 

Of blue eternal, marble mansions rise, 

And roseate flowers from every lattice shine 1** 

1. Introductory. — Italy is the central of the three great peninsulas 
of Southern Europe. It is the “land of the sun” — the land of song, 
of music, of poetry, of painting, of architecture, of every kind of art. 
It has produced the greatest painters and poets ; and artists of every 
country in the world look towards it with longing eyes, derive 
from it their strongest and highest inspiration, and learn from it their 
noblest lessons. The traveller who comes to it from the north finds 
a soft and delightful climate, clear skies, lovely and picturesque 
scenery, and perceives that ho has indeed entered a “new world.” 

2. Boundaries. — Italy is bounded — 

1. K.— By the Alps, which separate It from Prance, Switzerland, and 

Auftrla. 

2. By the Adriatic. 

3. 8. and W.— By the Uedlterraneen. 

3. Commercial Position.— So far as the sea is concerned, Italy has 
*the best position in the Mediterranean ; and her wealth of coast line, 
her excellent harbours, and her large islands, enliance and strengthen 
that position. So far as the laud is concerned, she lies next to the 
greatest industrial and commercial States upon the Continent ; and 
the three great tunnels through the Alps, Mont Cenis, Mont St* 
Gothard, and the Simplon, have brought her into direct communication 
with France, Germany, and Western Switzerland. 

But there Is no of Europe -so entirely shut off by Nsturo from the other 
countries of the Continent. She is shut off by the Alps. 
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4 shape and Size.— In shape Italy has been rightly compared to a 
boot, the heel being Cape dl Leuca ; the toe, Cape Sparttvento ; and 
the instep, the Gulf of Taranto.— Its length from north to south is 
about 700 miles ; its average breadth, 100 miles. Its area, including 
Sardinia and Sicily, amounts to 120,000 square miles, or a little more 
than twice the size of England. 

(i) If we torn the map of New Zealaud apsidc down, we shall see that the two 
islands, looked on as one, are almostexactly of tliesamc shape as Italy. Italy is the 
boot for the right leg ; New Zealand, the boot for the left. 

(ii) *' Prom Shetland to Land's End may represent its length ; from Hull to Liver- 
pool its average breadth.” 

5. Build and Slopes. — Italy may be conveniently and naturally 
divided into three parts : Continental, Peninsular, and Instilar Italy. 
Continental Italy consists of a level and fertile plain — the Plain of 
Lombardy — guarded by mountains both on the north and the south. 
Peninsular Italy is a mountainous plateau, almost filled by the 
Apennines and their branches. Insular Italy is composed of Sicily 
and Sardinia — both of them mountainous table-lands, with only one 
or two narrow plains, — Elba, the Liparl Islands, and a few others. 

(l) About the middle of the Peninsula, the Apennines become a double chain ; and 
these two chains support between them the wild table-land of the Abraxzl, 

(il) The long slope of the Apennines is to the west ; the short, which is only about 
half the other, is to the east. Similarly, the southern slope of the Alps is very 
much shorter and steeper than the northern slope. 

6. The Coast. — In the north of the Adriatic, the eastern shores are 

low and sandy. About Rimini, spurs from the Apennines reach the 

coast, which becomes high and rocky ; and, in the extreme east, rises 

Monte Gargano, which appears on the shore as tie cape called by the 

Italians Gargano Head. On the west and south, the coast is in 

general high and rocky, except in the district between the mouth of 

the Amo and Terracina, which contains three stretches of low and 

marshy land known as the Maremma, the Campagna, and the Pontine 

Marshes. It is the western coast that is most varied by bays, gulfs 
and other openings. * 

St«lU.-iu the north, we find the Gulf or Genoa, on which the 

Mlthycity of Genoa stands; about the middle, the deep embayment called the 
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Oalf of Oaau, isith the 'fortress-port of Gaeta at the end of it ; next the ot Kaplat-, 
celebrated for its beauty all over the world : and lastly, the Oalf of Salerno, at the head 
of which stands the port of Salerno. In the south we find the deeply-cnt Gulf of 
Taranto, where dwell the Tarantese, the most indolent people in all Italy. Between 
Sicily and the toe of the boot run the Straita of Uertlna, soon to be abolished for 
travellers by the driving of a tunnel beneath their waters. 

(ii) Capoa — Between Capes Spartivcnto and Di Leuca comes Cape Colonna, which 
receivee its nam? from the marble pillars of a ruined Greek temple on the headland. 
The southern end of Sicily is called Cape Paeiaro ; the western end, Cape Boeo. 

(iii) The llaremma, in Tuscany, is one of the most unhealthy districts in Europe. 
The Campagaa lies round Rome, and is also a district haunted by fevers. The Pontine 
htarshea, north of the Gulf of Gaeta, are the most unhealthy of the three malarial 
districts. Once, twenty -three cities floorislied in the district ; it is now the haunt of 
wild boars, deer, and half-wild buffaloes. “ If a brigand seeks refbge in It, pursuit is 
stopped, and he is allowed to die in peace." 

7. Mountains and Table-lands. — The Alps encircle the fertile valley 
of the Po — or the Italian Netherlands — with a mighty mountain-wall 
in the form of an arch. The Apennines start from the Maritime Alps 
and fill nearly the wliole of the Peninsula ; while, with a short break 
at Messina, they stretch themselves, under different names, over the 
whole of Sicily. They are like a herring-bone, with the spurs at 
right angles to the main chain. The highest peak of the Apennines 
is the “ Great Rock of Italy ” (9545 ft.), called also Monte Conxo. 

(i) No other region in Europe can rival the valley of the Po for the magoiflceDce of 
ita distant prospects. The whole elevated moss of the Alps rises before the eye — from 
the vineyards and mulberry trees of the plain, to the forests of beech, larch, and 
pines, then the mountain^pasturcs, and lost, the naked rocks and the dazzling white 
snow*fieIda. Above all, the peak of Monte Rosa — 

hanging there 

A thousand shadowy-pencillcd valleys 
And snowy dells in a golden air.' — Tehnyson- 

(ii) The volcanic mountains of Italy lie on one line— Veinvlui, the Llparl Xilandi 
and Uount Etna, (a) Mount Veiuvlai is a flattened cone, about 4160 ft. In height. In 
the year 79, an eruption buried the two cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii under 
showers of ashes and streams of mud. The lost eruption was in 1872. (b) The Lipoii 
Islondi, “ bom in the shadow of Mount Etna/* all consist of heaps of lava and cinders. 
Two of them, Vulcano and Stromboli, arc active ; and the latter perpetually sends 
out clouds of steam at Intervals of flve minutes, (c) Meant Etna rises to the height 
of nearly 11,000 ft., with a slope so gradual that its base covers several hundreds of 
square miles. So long is the neck of this volcano that eruptions now take place 
through the sides ; and 700 smaller ones exist on the slopes of the mountains 
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8. JiaInB. — By far the largest and richest plain in Italy is the Plain 
of Lombardy, which in reality comprises the three distinct territories 
Piedmont, Lombardy, and Venetia. It is also called the “Lombardo- 
Venetian Plain,” or the Valley of the Po. It is one of the most 
fertile portions of the earth’s surface ; it is cultivated by a hard- 
working population ; and it is full of large and wealthy cities. 

9. Rivers. — Italy has only one great river — the Po. Some of the 
others, as the Amo and the Tiber, are famous in history, but are of 
very little use either for navigation or for irrigation. The Adige 
became, after the Great War, wholly an Italian river. 

(i) The Po is one of tbe great rivers of Europe. It rises in two little dark lakes on 
tbe north flank of Monte Viso. It is fed on the one hand by the “ aged snows " of the 
Alps, and on the other by the heavy rains of the Apennines. It drains an area of 
nearly 27,000 square miles (an area not much smaller than Scotland), of which nearly 
11,000 are level, and indeed almost flat. It flows through and forms the very life of 
"the pleasant garden of great Italy;" and its course marks the line at which the 
sediment and debris from the Alps meet the sediment and d6bris from the Apennines. 
Its largest tributary is the Ticino (Titchuno). During countless ages, it has been 
raising Its bed : so that now, at Ferrara, the surface of the river is higher than the roofs 
of.the houses, and 30 ft above the level of the neighbonriag country. Like all large 
rivers it is bnilding Its delta out into the Adriatic {at the rate of 82 ft a year) ; and, 
in some hundreds of years, it will have blocked up the Gulf of Trieste. The town of 
Adria, which gave its name to the Adriatic, now stands 20 miles inland. 

(a) The Po It oscfol for trrlsatloB oa well for navlsation. Its water* IrrigaU 6000 MioAre mllei 
and lomo parti of thia ini^ted area produce eight cropa a rear. 

(&) Tho embanknenta atoti^ the Po moit be coiupared with tboee of the KetherUnda. Thtf 
ptotcct$mllUoDacr«t of fertile land, «hleb Tield produce an nuaUj to the value of £8»000,000« 

(U) The Amo rises in the Apenninesi and flows to the west post Florence and PlBa^ 
throngh a lovely and well^coltivated valley. It has a short course of only 160 miles. 

(iil) The Slber rises not far from the sources of the Amo ; and the two rivers form 
two sides of a triangle. They arc connected by a canal through the tributary called 
the OhUaa {Keeahna). 

The vatm of the Chiaaa flow parUf Into the Amo and partly into the Tiber ; and thli may be 
ooapamd with the Caealquiare. which Ua natural canal Jolalng the EioKegToand the Orlneeai 

• 

Ov) The A4iea rises among the Rhaetian Alps ; bursts through the Caroic Alps ; 
and falls into the Adriatic after a course of 250 miles. It admits the railway from 
South Germany and Austria into the Plain of Lombardy. 

10. Lakes. — The chief lakes of Continental Italy are, in the order 
of their size, Garda, Kaggiore, and Como. Each of them sends down 
a large river into the Po. 
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(i) lAk* Owdft is the lai^est of all the Italian lakes. Out of it flows “ the smooth* 
sliding Uincio." Lake Garda covers an area of 140 square miles, and is very deep. 

(ii) Uagglore (which means the ** Greater Lake ") is longer than Como, but not so 
Urge as Garda. Part of this lake is in Switzerland. The Borromean islands, a group 
of four lovely islets, lie in the western arm of the lake ; the Isola Bella rises from the 
water in ten successive terrace.^. Its outflow is the Ticino. 

(iii) Como is one of the loveliest Ukes in the world. Romantic scenery, steep bills, 
rocky headlands clothed with noble trees, beautiful gardens, tiny hamlets nestling in 
the woods on the shore, scattered white dwellings — all these can he seen ; and at every 
turn new beauties. This lake discharges by the Adda. 

11. Climate. — Italy stretches between 38® and 46® N. lat., and 
therefore possesses different climates. Continental Italy has a 
continental climate — of extremes. Peninsular Italy has, in general, 
a dry, very warm, and equable climate. The climate of Insular Italy 
is almost sub-tropical ; but the heat is tempered by sea-breezes. 

(i) In winter. Lakes Garda and Maggiore are sometimes frozen over ; snow falls 
even in Lombardy ; and the Plain of Northern Italy is chilled by cold winds from 
the Alps. The winter temperature of Turin is lower than that of Copenhagen. 

(ii) The rainfall in the high valleys of the Alps is as great as in the wettest 
districts of Portugal ; and, in the Plain of Lombardy, it is equal to that of Ireland. 

(Ill) The singular clearness of the air is the special characteristic of Italy. Tou feel 
as if yon could touch with the hand mountains that are miles away ; and the lines 
of tower and church and castle stand out with clear-cut perfection. 

12. Vegetation. — In the northern plain we find maize, wheat, 
vines, olives, and mulberries, and they may sometimes be seen all 
growing in the same field. Kice is grown on the irrigated fields beside 
the Po. — The flora of the Apennines is very like that of Central 
Europe ; and the truly Mediterranean vegetation — myrtles, olives, 
and other evergreens — is confined chiefly to the coast. The shores of 
the Tyrrhene Sea present one almost continuous grove of orange, 
olive, lemon, and citron trees. — In the extreme south, the vegetation 
is sub-tropical — the sugar-cane, the Indian fig, and the date-palm. 

(i) Forests of the sweet chestnut clothe the sides both of the Alps and the 
Apennines ; and in some districts supply the chief food of the inhabitants. 

(ii) One of the great misfortunes of Italy has been the almost universal destruction 
of the forests. The consequence Is, that in many parts of oho Roman Apennines 
even the soil has been washed away by the heavy rains. 
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13. Animals.— The larger beasts of prey are nearly extinct ; bat 
there are still in the forests a few wolves, lynxes, and stags; 
and, in the south, the wild boar and the porcupine are seen. 
Scorpions and mosquitoes are a pest on some parts of the coast. 

14. w<TiflraiR — There is no true coal ; but anthracite or stone-coal 
is found in some places. The Iron ores are the most important 
minerals of the country ; and Elha has the largest iron-mines. 
Copper ores of great richness are found in Tuscany ; and lead in 
Sardinia. Sulphur is of great importance to the wealth of Italy ; and 
the largest mines are in Sicily. — Near Carrara, Massa, etc., marble 
is found in great quantities ; and the Carrara variety is that pure 
white statuary marble which is famous all the world over. 

15. Industries. — Agriculture is the chief Italian industry. Com, 
wine, and oil are the staple products ; and aerlcnltuxe is successfully 
carried on in the north. Indeed, the most valuable product of Italy 
is sUS. Flax and hemp are also largely grown ; as the climate 
allows linen clothes to be worn during most months of the year. 
The pastures of the north are rich ; and hence the making of cheese 
is a flourishing industry. 

(i) The loakiDg of oUre-oil and of wine is followed in most provinces. 

(U) In Prance, com, wine, and oil are g^o^vn in different zones ; in Italy, they are 
grown together almost everywhere. 

(lli) Italy is the chief olive-producing country in Europe. 

(iv) “ As a silk-producing country Italy ranks second only to China, and leaves all 
its other competitors far behind." 


16. KaaufiactureB. — The manufactures of Italy are of small 
things, and on a small scale ; and there are few manufactures in 
which the country is independent of foreign industry. There are 
doth factories in Piedmont and Lombardy ; cotton factories and 
iron foundries in Genoa and Naples ; but the largest manufacture is 
the spuming and weaving of silk in Milan and the North generally 


It Is for mluor nmuufactures thst Italy is most noted : such as stiaw-plaitlnv 
mosaics, camws. and coral ornaments; and- in works of this kind she is unriv^ld. 
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17. Commerce. — The Suez Canal has brought back to Italy muc'a 
of the commerce which, before it was cut, was gradually leaving the 
Mediterranean. Eer best customer is Germany, and next, at a very 
short distance, comes Switzerland. After these come France, Great 
Britain, and Austria. With four of these she is connected by rail- 
way. Silk is the chief article of export ; other leading exports are 
eggs, olive-oil, sulphur, wine, hemp, and flax. 


18. Large Towns. — Italy is a country of large and numerous cities. 
There are 193 which have a population of more than 20,000; 
and of these, fifty-one have more than 50,000. Of these again, 
thirteen have more than 100,000. The nine most important cities 
are Naples; Milan ; Rome ; Turin ; Palermo ; Genoa ; Florence ; Venice ; 
and Trieste. 


Ill spite cf th« tact that hy tar the ^est«r number of ItAll&ns to Agriculture, ao unusasl 

proporilou Are coogregaUd In towns. The ItAlian " dreads of aU things an isolated dwelling. 
If be cannot live In tha cApltAb then in a provinclAl city; If not. 1ft a country town ; If not. tn 
A vUlAfo ; only Dover in a country houM.*' 

(i) THE CAPITAL.— ROME (CSQ) is DOW, and has been since 1871, the capital of Italy ; 
and was for ages the capital of the Roman Empire. Sbe was onca the Mistress of the 
World, and her steps to power were *Hhe necks of Kings." Sbe is still the most 
wonderful city on the face of the globe. Rome contains within itself three Romes 
— Pagan Rome ; Mediaeval Rome ; and Modem Rome. The ancients spoke of it simply 
as TIrbi, ‘‘ The City;" and it is often called **The Eternal City." It is also called the 
•‘City of Seven Hills but there are really nine hills within the walls, which have a 
circuit of fifteen miles. It is above all n city of arts and artists ; and there is no city 
that has within it so many splendid examples of all kinds of art— painting, sculpture, 
architecture, engraving, carving. The number of museums and collections of art in 
every period is endless. The countless churches and chapels, of all sizes and of every 
age from the rise of Christianity, are themselves so many picture galleries. The 
three most important buildings in Rome are the CollseuiD, St. Peter**, and the Vatican. 
••Rome is great because of her past; and her ruins are more attractive than her 
modem buQdings ; she is a tomb rather than a living city." 

(a) Tbe CoUeeum wa* aq Immense ova! building, which enclosed five Acre*, end could hold 80,000 

person*, who mot to see men fight with And kill men. or to contest with wild beasU. 

(b) The VaUcad le the residence of the Pope. It codIaIds iOOO room*, Oiled with the most 

TAloAble genu of Art; and a nbrary of more Uum 100,000 volomee. 

(c) Bt. Peter's Is the finest church In tbe world. It cost £12.000,000 to build. 

(li) N.ple. (723), the largest city in Italy, stands on the femous Bay of Naples. The 
Italian proverb Is " See Naples and die I ” For you >Till hare seen the loveliest sight 
this world can ahow. The ground rises from the shore In terraces and hills clothed 
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Wltli groTM of orange. oUye, lemon, and palm trees; and behind all. the peaks of 
tbe 5 oow-cUd ApeMines. 

Oii) Milan (600) “the Great.” is the capital of Lombardy. The great centre of 
interest in this city is its cathedral, built of white marble. It contains more 
than four thousand statues of saints, kings, and princes. The city stands on the 
railway which runs through St. Gothard tunnel, and is consequently a very Important 

centre of trade. 

(It) Torln (427) stands in the upper valley of the Fo, at a point towards which three 
Alpine passes converge. Its chief work is msnufacturiDg silk, 

(V) Palermo (340) is the capital of Sicily. It is a busy place of trade. Around the 
city stretches a beautiful and fertile plain called ‘‘The Golden Shell, 

(vi) Genoa (272) “La Superba** (the Proud), on the Gulf of Genoa, Is the chief sea- 
port or “ Liverpool of Italy/’ All thcraihrays of Continental Italy converge upon 
Genoa, Colombus was bom there in 144$. 

(vii) Florence (232) ‘‘La Bella” (the Fair) stands on the Amo, It was at one time 

one of the most powerful cities in Italy, and the home of great artists. It has pro- 

dnced a larger number of great men than any other ciiy in Europe! among others^ 

Dante,oneof the three great poets of the world ; Petrarch, a noble lyric poet; Michael 

Angelo, painter, sculptor, and architect; Leonardo da Vinci, a great painter; and 

Galileo, the astronomer. Straw-plaiting and silk manufactures are its chief industries. 

** The hrlahtucu of the worl 0 ihoo cnee tree 
And Cftir, r4ro Und of oourteof 1 

0 Ploro&oe I with the Tiucaa Soldi &Dd hilU, 

And fftmoQi Amo, fod with all tboir rlilo ; 

Thou brishUit itaf of itar-brlaht Italj { ** 

(vui) Veaie. (160) “ tbe Rich,” “ tho Queen of the Adriatic,” stands on 72 islands in 
the Adriatic. The streets are noiseless— they are canals; the cabs, gondolas; and 
the doors of the houses open right ou tho water. “ Tho salt seaweed clings to the 
marble other palaces.” It looks like a floating city. A bridge of 222 arches and 2000 
ft In length connects it with the mainland. The manufacture of looking-glasses, lace, 
and of glass beads has given a new stimolns to the trade of Venice. 

**W)klt« phantom dtp, vhoM ontroddea atMeU rlT.n, and vhoM paTomutta M« th. 
ihUlinf ihAd^wi of 4nd lUipt of •kr.'^LoxonEUxiw, 

(lx) Trl^ito (245) faces Venice across the Adriatic. Originally Italian territory, it 
was ceded to IWy after the War by Austria, It is a good port within easy railway 
communication with Vienna by passes over tho Eastern Alps— notably the Semmering. 

19. Towns of HUtoric and other Interest.— The towns of Italy 
which are interesting from the point of view of history— tho history 
of war, of peace, of art, of commerce— are countless in number ; and 
we can make ourselves acquainted with but very few of them. 

(0 AlMMd*u(75) is a strongly fortifled town on the Tanaro. Ibis the terminus of 
eight imUways, ana one of the most stirring towns in Italy. Bast of It li Uarance 

Whare the great Napoleon defeated the Austrians in 1800. ' 
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(U) liAntuA (32)« OQ AQ islAQd IQ the Miocio, is ODS of tho foQT fortresses of the 
famous '•Quadrilateral.*' Between Mantua and Milan are the battle-fields of Bolferino 
and Magenta, where the French gained great rictorles in 1859. 

(a) Th« plain between the Minclo and the Adige haa been the scene of many a battle. ''Ko tj>ot 
CD the earth's surface has been so frequently satnntod with human blood. * 

(5) The Quadrilateral was *' the key of the bouse ** ; and it is now in the possesaloD of Italy hemlf. 

(iii) Verona (SI), on the Adige, is a strong fortress built to command the long narrow 
pass which goes down into Italy from the north. 

(iv) Eavenna, once on the Adriatic, now foor miles from it, was the Venice of ancient 
times. It is now remarkable as the city which contains more monuments and build* 
ings of early Christian art than any other. Dante lies buried here. 

(v) PUa (65), on the Amo, once a mighty republic, the rival of Venice, now a dull 
place, famous for its leaning tower built of white marble. Macaulay calls it "the 
proud mart of Pisa ; but its trade is gone, for tbe mouth of the Amo is silted up. 

(vi) Reggio, a town nestling in groves of lemon and orange trees, on the Straits of 
Messina, is Messina's twin-city. It was devastated by an earthquake in 1908. 

The ItAliu citlee are unriT&Ued In their Uearures of erl ** In almost every alley of every qoiet 
country town, the past livet etlil In some lovely statuette, some exquisite wres.th of 
sculptured foliage, or some slight but delicate fresco, a vanety of beauty which no EiiglUh 
* architect or sculptor bus ever dreamed of* There is no other country In Uie world which 
can boast of au equal number of cities remarkable for their architecture, their etatuary, 
their paintings, and tbeir decoratioxm. 

20. Chief PortB.— The chief ports arc Genoa; Trieste; Leghorn; 
Naples; Venice; and (in Sicily) Messina; Catania; and Palermo. 
Brindisi is the mail-station ; and Spezzia, on the Gulf of Genoa, is 
the great naval arsenal. 

(i) L«ghoni, or Livorno (105), is tbe outlet of the Amo valiey, and the port of 
Florence and Pisa. 

(ii) Naples is the second port in Italy. The Orient liners call here. Venice is the 
outlet for the industries of the Eastern side of the Northern Plain. Ancona is the 
next most important Italian harbour on the Adriatic. Not very iar from Ancona is 
the small republic of Baa Marino. It has been a sovereign and independent state since 
the fourth century. 

(iii) Meuina was almost completely destroyed by an earthquake in 1908. Catania 
(211), just below Mount Etna, ships sulphur, and Palermo oranges and lemons. 

(iv) Brindisi is a station on the Overland mail-route to the East. The mails arrive 
here by railway from Turin, and are sent across by fast steamers to Port Said, where 
they are tmns-shipiied. 

21. Railway System. — Italy possesses a very complete railway 
system (13,000 miles). 

There are four routes across the Alps — Turin to Paris, Milan to Basel, Verona to 
Munich, and Venice to Vienna. Two lines run down the coast from Turin to Brindisi, 
and from Genoa to Naples ; and eight routes cross the Apennines. 
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(i) The network in the valley of the To is very dense. 

(ii) The long railway lines from north to soiith arc compelled to run on cither side 
of the Apennines ; and they form a network only in the Valley of the Arno. 

22. Alpine Tunnels.— There are four important tunnels which 
keep Italy in touch, across the Alps, with the outside world. These 
are the Mont Cenis tunnel, the Simplon and St. Gothard tunnels, 
and the Brenner tunnel 

The Mont Ccnli tunnel is commanded by Turin, on tho ovcrlaiul route to lodla. 
The Simplon and St. Oothard routes converge on Milan, and bring the Mediterranean 
within three days’ run from North Sea ports, thus helping Oenoa to rival Marseille . 
~-Tbe Brenner tunnel helps the railway to run down tho Adige valley to Verona, 

23. Canals. — The canals in the Lombardian Plain are chiefly for 
the purpose of irrigation ; the CMana Canal connects the Arno and 
the Tiber ; and the streets of Venice are one vast and intricate net- 
work of canals (about 250 in number). 

5000 square miles iu the valley of the Po are irrigated by canals. Indeed, this 
valley is tho birthplace of canabeogioeeriog. 


24. Population and Fopulousness. — The population of Italy amounts 
to about 38,000,000 souls. The average density is about 319 per 
square mile ; and this is the greatest density among the larger 
countries in Europe. 

(i) The density in tho province of Liguria is 587 per square mile. 

(ii) The average density in Belgium b more than double that in Italy. 


25. Political Divisions. — Italy is now divided into 69 provinces j but 
it is not necessary for us to learn their names. The ancient divisions, 
which have a place in history, and still live in the hearts of the 
people, are of more importance. The following are the chief of these : 


1. ntdaaoBt — Turin, Alessandria. 

2. lonibardy— Milan, Cremona, Mantua. 

3. Veaatia— Venice, Padna, Verona. 


4. Tuscany— Florence, Leghorn, Pisa. 

5. Campania — Naples, Salerno, Qaeta. 

6. Calabria — Reggio. 


26. Cbaracter and Social Condition. — The Italians are a mixed 
race— the descendants of Romans, Greeks, Gauls, Goths, Normans, 
Arabs, and — in the north — Germans, The common notion is that 
they are extortioners, uncivil, given to revenge, assassination, lying, 
treachery, and dirt. This is a mistake. The most impartial 
travellers speak warmly of “ the disinterested courtesy, the unselfish 
kindness with which they have been universally treated,” The 
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genuine Italian is kind and courteous to all— high and low, rich 
and poor ; and his courtesy is enhanced by a wonderfully gracious, 
charming, and attractive manner. He is sober and thrifty, and an 
ardent lover — as be cannot help being — of his country. 

(I) “ ItallaD mea,” says Mr. Hare, “ are generally courteous, brave, and high* 
minded ; and the women are as kind and modest as they are unaffected. ” 

(ii) Lartje numbers of the Italians emigrate. Those who leave their country for 
good go chiefly to the United States, Brazil, and Argentina. 

27. Government. — Like most other European Governments, the 
Italian is a “ Limited Monarchy.” The King and his Ministers form 
the Executive ; and the Legislative Power is composed of two 
Chambers — the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies, 

(i) One deputy is elected for every :»7,000 of the population. 

(ii) The standing army numbers nearly a million ; and, with the militia, the whole 
army counts nearly 8,400,000. 

(ili) The navy is very powerful ; and it contains 15 iron>clads of the flrstclass. 
Two of these are among the largest war-ships in the world. 

28. Religion and Education. — The Homan Catholic religion is 
the religion of Italy ; but all creeds and forms of worship are 
permitted. Elementary education is far behind ; about 50 per cent, 
of the people can neither read nor write. But the government is 
pushing on ; and there are now about 60,000 schools. There are 
more than four hundred technical schools, and twenty-one Universities. 

(i) There arc in Italy only 1 23,000 Protestants* 

(ii) In Upper Italy the percentage of ‘‘ illiterates " is 11 ; in South Italy, 60* 

29. Language. — Like French, Spanish and Portuguese, Italian is 
a descendant of Latin ; and, of all its descendants, it is least changed 
from the parent-tongue. It is so full, so clear, so given to vowel-sounda 
that it is used in most countries as the best vehicle of music. 

The Latiu vnu* (one) becomes in Italian, uno; secundus, secundo ; qiiartui (fourth), 
gtuirto; doclxis (leaned), doUo ; saxum (A rock), sasso. 

30. Colonial Possessions. — Italy possesses the colony of Eritrea, and 

a protectorate over south-east Somaliland and Tripoli. 

Eritrea (“ Red Sea”) is a strip of land, 700 miles in length, along the Red Sea. The 
Cdpital, Ma»<owftb, has a good harbour* 
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THE PENINSULA. 

1. Introductory. — The Iberian Peninsula, in the extreme south- 
west of Europe, is generally called The Peninsula, because it is of all 
the European Peninsulas the best known to us, and because it is 
much the largest of those which touch the Mediterranean. 

(i) The Romans caUed it Hwperla, the land of Hespirus, the Evening Star. 

(il) It may be compared with Africa. Both have a simple outline ; no islands near 
the coasts; few plains that open out on the sea. It Is an Africa In miniature. The 
sooth of Spain is like Barbary ; the Sierra Nevada and the Atlas are twin ranges. 

2. Boundajies. — The Peninsula has the sea on all of its sides, except 
where the Pyrenees bound it on the north with a mountain-chain 250 
miles long, between the Mediterranean and the Bay of Biscay. 

(i) It lies between latitude 3d' and 43* 45' N. 

(ii) The south of Spain is in the latitude of Tennessee ; the north In that of Boston. 

(ill) lUdrid Is in tbs latitude ofNaples^ Constantinoplei PeklOi and New YorlCi 

3. Commercial Position. — Standing between the two commercial 
seas of the world, the Atlantic and the Mediterranean, the 
Peninsula is as favourably situated for commerce as France, and 
it has far more large harbours ; hence it ought to be one of the great 
trading countries of the world. It is not ; and we shall see why 
later on. 

4. Shape and Coast Line. — Its shape is very simple — almost 
square. It is also very compact The coast line is only 2300 miles 
long, which gives one mile of coast to 98 square miles of surface. 

(i) Its shape Is like a bull’s hide nailed upon a board— the neck at Gibraltar. 

(il) Like Africa, it is a “peninsula without peninsulas.” ITeither country hai 
inlets of any si^ Both are high table-lands. 

6. Size.— The whole Peninsula contains about 225,000 square miles, 

This is about four times the size of England and Wales, 
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6. BuUd.— The Peninsula consists of one immense table-land,^ 
buttressed by very high ranges on the north and south, crossed by 
lower ranges from east to west, intersected by long valleys, and edged 
by a more or less narrow strip of lowland along most of the coast. 
The larger part of this vast plateau is upwards of 2500 ft. in height. 

(i) The lowlands comprise only ,«,th part of the whole area, Spain is a land of 
heights. It has the highest railway in Europe— across the Cantabrians ; the highest 
city— Madrid ; and the highest palace-San Hdefonso, which stands on ground higher 
than the summit of Mount Vesuvius. 

(ii) The northern half of the table-land, comprising Leon and Old Castile, has an 
average height of 2700 ft. ; the southern half, made np of New Castile and Estrema- 
dura, is only 2600 ft. above the sea-level. The average elevation of the whole surface 
is probably greater than that of Switzerland. 

(iii) Most of the table-land consists of arid and treeless steppes. Hence the phrase, 

** tawny Spain/' and the saying “Africa begins at the Pyrenees." 

(iv) The build resembles that of France in several respects : (a) both slope to the 
Atlantic; (5) the main watershed in both runs from north to south; (c) the largest 
rivers flow to the Atlantic, only one large river with some minor ones to the Mediter- 
ranean ; (d) there are few lakes in either. 


7. Mountain Ranges, — Themountain-ranges which buttress the table- 
land on the north are the Pyrenees and their continuation the Cantabrian 
Mountains ; the range on the south is the Sierra Nevada. The three 
chief ranges which rise from and run through the heart of it, are the 
Sierra de Quadarrama ; the Sierra de Toledo ; and the Sierra Morena. 

(i) The chief roads and the only railways between France and Spain aro round the 
ends of the Pyrenees. But two tunnels are in progress. The highest point in the 
Pyrenees is the Peak of Nethou, on Mount Maladetta (11,168 ft.). 

(ii) Tlie Sierra de Guadarrama forms the southern boundary of the Dooro basin. 

(iii) The Sierra de Toledo bounds, on the south, the basin of the Tagos. 

(iv) The Sierra Morena forms the southern edge of the Oaadlaaa basin. 

(v) The Sierra Nevada (about 60 miles long) separates the valley of the oaadalqalvlr 
from the Mediterranean. Its highest summit is Unlbacen (11,660 ft); but it has 
several other peaks above the limit of perpetual snow. In one valley there Is a 
small glacier, the most southerly in Europe. The eye alone can trace the succeeding 
zones of vegetation from the foot to the line of perpetnal snow : vines and olive 
trees; walnut-trees; oaks ; bushes and turf; snow. 

Sierra fau oothlag to do wttb too Latin terra, a aaw ; it la aaijr anotbar tana of 8aAara^d«a«rt 
land. Tile Portuzueae fonn of tbe word ia Serra 
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8. Capes.— The chief cape on the north is Cape Ortegal ; on the 

west^ Capes Flnisterre, Roca, and St. Vincent ; on the south, Tarifa ; 

on the east coast, Gata, Palos, St. Martin, and Creux. 

(0 Ortegal is the north-west end of the Cantabrian Mountains. 

(H) Finisterre means land’s End ; and the most westerly points of England, 
Prance, and Sptun all have this name. 

In Fmice it U oJIod FinbUre^^nu Urrat, the end of the lAod. 

(iii) Rocja means the Rock of Lisbon. 
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9. Bays and Straits. — The Peninsula is a “peninsula with- 
out peninsulas,” and with very few re-entrances from the sea. 
The most remarkable inlets are the Rlas on the north coast. 
They are very deep, are bounded by steep cliffs, and may be 
compared with 
the fiords of Nor- 


way and the long 
sea-lochs of Scot- 
land. These rias 
make fine natural 
harbours. — The 
only strait with 
which the Penin- 
sula has to do is 
the Strait of Gib- 
raltar, and that is 
in the keeping of 
Great Britain. 


TOE 8TRA1T OP OIBRALTAIU 


(i) It was from the RU of CcnumA that the Most Holy and luviDcible Armada** 
started in 1688 to swallow up England. 

(II) The Straits of Gibraltar are about 13 miles wide. The Rock of Gibraltar has 
been held by the British since 1704. 


10. XfOwlaiLci Pla i n s . — Almost everywhere between the table«*land 
and the coast is a strip of low land, but the only lowland plains of 
importance — and these are not large — are the plains in Uie lower 
Talleys of the GuadalqulTlr, the Ta^os, and the Ebro. 

R 
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11. Rivers. The five great rivers of the Peninsula are the Ebro, 
the Douro, the Tagus, the Guadlana, and the Guadalquivir. The first 
of these flows into the Mediterranean ; the loFt four into the Atlantic. 
The minor rivers are the Minlio, the Segura, and the Xucar. Of 
those the first flows into the Atlantic ; the two last into the Medi- 
terranean. The minor rivers which flow into the Mediterranean, 
though all useless for navigation, are the cause of almost unparalleled 
fertility to the land which they irrigate. 


(i) The Ebro rises in the FooWbr6 ( = Fountain of the Ebro) In the Cantabrian 
Mountains, and falls into the Mediterranean after a course of 466 miles— nearly twice 
that of the Serem. Its basin — the largest in the peninsula — is a vast triangle 
bounded on the west by the midland plateau. One part of It is made useful for 
navigation by the Imperial Canal. 


(il) The Douro rises in the Lago Negro (Black Lake) in the Cantabrian Mountains. 
It receives a large number of feeders ; but all are mere torrents. It flows into 
Portugal through deep gorges — like the cafions of America, and, for fifty miles, forms 
the boundary between Portugal and Spain. It Is navigable only in Portugal. Its 
length is 500 miles— more than twice that of the Severn. 

(iii) The Ta^ru, the central river of the Peninsula, dividing its area Into two 
nearly equal portions, rises in the Fuente (sfountain) Garia in the knot of mountains 
In the north-cast, from which rivers flow In every direction. It is longer by 50 miles 
than the Douro. It ie of little value to Spain — of great value to Portugal ; as 
near its mouth it expands into a basin 7 miles broad which could hold the navies of 
the world. 

(iv) The Quadlana (= Wadi Ana) rises in the Sierra Morena, disappears under ground 
for about 20 miles, and rises to the surface in a set of springs called the OJos 
(Eyes) de Ouadiana. It has the same length as the Tagus, but a smaller basin and a 
still smaller rainfall. These three streams drain the great central plateau. 

(v) The Ouadalqulrir ( = Wadi-el-Eebir, or Great Wadi) rises in the Sierra Nevada, 
aud flows through the fertile plain of Andalusia. It Is the only river that at all 
setisons is a full-bodied stream, fed in winter by the rains, in sommer by the 
snews. This and the Ebro are the only two rivers that flow through true valleys; 
the rest have a troubled course through rocks, gorges, cafions, deflles, and passes. 
The Guadalquivir is the only river in the country of much avail for navigation; 
steam ers go up as far as Seville. It is about 340 miles long. 

(vl) The Sogara rises in the Sierra de Segura (at the east end of the Sierra 
Moreita) and flows — some of it — into the Mediterranean. Its waters are so dammed 
up, led into innumerable channels, and utilised for Irrifiation, that only one-tenth 
reaches the sea- 
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(vii) The Xwax rises Dot far from the source of the Tagus, and has a course of 

917 miles; bat most of its waters arc captured for the irrigation of about 80,000 

acrea The huertas (gardens) of the Xucxar yield twenty millions of oranges a year. 

All Along Orii HoditomneAJt ilopo, the» lnDTiiDer»bU iidaII itreamt which fire to IhU buralfig 
eoot bemtr foritUtr^Almoit tropical TCgrUtion adU the On Mi fmlU. flcATOclr a dropol 
thcli wAitr rcAcbee tbo cca ; aU b ui«<l up for 


12. Lakes. — The lakes of the Peninsula are neither large nor 
numerous. Many of the rivers take their source from lakes of great 
beauty ; hut the only lakes of any importance are the five lagoons on 
the east coast, the largest of which is that of Valencia. 

(i) A great deal of salt is made from these lagoons. 

(U) The Lagoon of Valencia is haunted by countless wild-fowl. 


13. Climate. — The Peninsula possesses five well-marked climates. 
These differ in temperature, rainfall, and prevailing winds. First, 
there is the climate of the Pyrenees and the North, with abundant 
rain ; second, the Western or Atlantic climate, with season rains ; 
third, the Mediterranean climate of the Eastern slope ; fourth, the 
African climate of the South ; and last, the very dry climate, with 
great extremes of heat and cold, of the Central Plateau. 


(1) Galicia is the rainiest province ; Mnrcia the driest. In some parts of Galicia, 
about ISO inches of rain have been known to fall in a year. 

(U) The African climate— great heat and dryness— is found on the southern elope. 

(HI) At Madrid, which is over 2400 ft. above the sea-level, there are only 9 inches of 
rain a year. The sca-winds which might water the table-land, have parted with their 
moisture on the edge of the plateau. 

(iv) Theclimate is tlie driest in Europe. The Importanco of water on the table-land 
Is shown In the number of names of towns or villages which take their name from 
waUr of eonie.kind. Thus Into the names of 238 the word FwnU (fountain) enters; 
ef 144, kio (river); of 000, Afoiino (watermill); and of 44, Pozo (well). 


14. Vegetation,— The vegetation of course varies with the climate. 

The nortb and north-west are the lands of pasture and forest. The 

western slopes and terraces are rich in evergreens, vines, maize, and 

fruit. The eastern slope grows sweet wines ; palms, oranges, and 

other sub-tropical plants. The southern slope produces rice, sugar 

Mtton, and mulberry-trees. The central table-land produces, in the 
better parts, the usual jiprains. 
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(1) The chief evergreens are the olive and the cork-oak. 

(ii) An acreofgronnd in Valencia covered with orange-trees wUl sometimes produce 
£600 a year. 

(iii) It was the Moors who introduced into Spain the cotton-plant, rice, and the 
sugar-cane. “ The province of Andalusia is distinguished by the abundance of plants 
which have their true home in North Africa.” The date-palm ripens here— bat not 
on the opposite coast of Algeria. 

(iv) The two Castiles, on the central plateau, are “the land of wheat and maize." 
The wheat is the finest in Europe. 

(v) Esparto grass grows largely on the sea-slopes. It is used in Spain for making 
paper and ropes ; and in Great Britain along with rags for making paper. 

15. Animals. — The chief beasts of prey are the bear, the wolf, the 
lynx,, and the wild cat. Among birds of prey are found vultures, 
eagles, hawks, falcons, and kites. On the southern shores flamingoes, 
pelicans, and other birds from Africa are seen. A kind of monkey 
— the only one in Europe — is found on the Rock of Gibraltar. 

(i) The bear and lynx are found only in the Pyrenees. The boar and the wolf 
inhabit the forests and mountains of the north. 

(ii) Wild bulls roam the forests of the Sierra Morena, and are also kept In the 
pastures of the Guadalquivir till they are brought up for the bull-fight. 

(iii) Birds of passage from tropical climes are often seen— such as orioles, bee- 
eaters, hoopoes, etc. ; for the Peninsula lies in the route of those birds which 
cross from Africa to Europe. 

(iv) The gall-nut fly, used in making ink ; the Spanish beetle, for fly blisters, the 
cochineal insect, etc., are all of commercial value. 

16. Minerals. — The Peninsula is enormously rich in minerals. They 
are most abundant on or near the north and south edges of the 
table-land. Iron, coal, copper, lead, and quicksilver are the most 
important ; but there is also a great deal of sulphur and salt 

(i) Coal exists in many parts: the largest coal-field — Oviedo, 280 square miles- 
being in the Asturias. Irou (shipped at Bilbao) is mined in the Basque Provinces. 

(ii) Copper in immense quantities Is found In the country at the back of 
Huelva— the port of shipment. Near Huelva Is Paloi, from which Columbus sailed 
to discover the Now World in 1492. 

(iii) The richest mines of quicksilver In the world— after those of California— are 
at Almaden ( = TTi« Mine) on the northern slope of the Sierra Morena. 
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SPAIN. 

1. Introductory. — Spain is the land of contrasts. Once the most 
powerful state in the world, it is now one of the weakest. A land 
of heavy rainfalls, and of districts that are deserts from drought, of 
great river- valleys and small rivers, of temperate and of tropical fruits, 
a land which contains the hardest-working and also the laziest among 
mankind, where the smuggler is an honester man than the official 
who arrests him, where even the lowest classes are eloquent and noble- 
mannered — such is and has long been the country we call Spain. 

Id the 16th ceotury Spain was the strongest and richest power tn the world ; It la 
DOW only a fourth-rate power. 


2. Extent — Continental Spain contains an area of 190,000 square 
miles. With the Balearic Islands, the Canaries, and the strip of land 
in North Africa, it rises to nearly 196, OoO. 

(i) The longest line that can be drawn in Spain- from north-east to aonth-west- 
U 420 miles long. 

(il) Spain has 1 mile of coast for every 72 sqnare milea of area. This is abont the 
eaioe proportion as in Franco. 


3. Population and Populousness.— The population of Rixvin amounts 
to about 21 millions, giving an average density of about 108 per square 
inile. In tbe coast-districts, and only there, it rises above the average, 

0) lu England and Wales the average density is 649 per square mile. 

(ii) Tbe most densely peopled provinces of Spain are all maritime. 


(Ui) The average density of Spain is very little more than that of the most thinly 
peopled part of England— Westmoreland, which has only 82 per sqnare mile. 

Ct) Spain may also be contrasted with Italy : the former has a large country, the 
letter a large town, popolation. 


4. Industries.— By far the most important industry in Spain ia 
Agriculture. About 73 per cent, of the people are engaged in it, 
and yet not half of the surface is under cultivation. Valencia 
and Catalonia are the richest agricultural provinces ; because in 
thwe the people have succeeded best in irrigation. Wheat and 
o^er cereaU are most cultivated ; then the olive ; and next, the 
vine. The pasturage of the Merino aheep-of which there are 
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nearly 16 millions — is also an important industry. The fisheries 
are extensive. The catching of tunnies, anchovies, and sardines, 
gives employment to many fishermen. — The chief manufactures are 
cotton, silk, leather, paper, and hardware. 

(i; Tho olive-trees cover 2*9 percent, of the surface; the vine 2-5 per cent. The 
chief crops are thus s Wheat, oU, wine and oran^ei. 

(ii) Tho chief cotton factories are in Barcelona. 

(lii) Rice is grown in the lower grounds in the Mediterranean. 

5. Commerce. — The position of Spain between the two greatest 
commercial seas in the world, and her numerous excellent harbours, 
ought to have made of her a great trading nation. But these 
advantages have been greatly neutralised by her laziness. The 
chief exports are wine, fruits, metals, cotton textiles, oil, and 
cork. The chief imports are raw cotton, coal, sugar, machinery, 
and salt-fish. The chief customers of Spain are Great Britain, 
France, Cuba, and Portugal. 

(1) Spain sends us chiefly quicksilver, Iron, lead, and copper ores ; oranges, onioDS, 
and cork. 

(ii) A peculiar feature of the bare plains of the Castiles is their vast moDotony. 
The hillsides and mountains arc given to pasture: the plains to >vheat and maize* 
There are no changes of crops ; no fences ; and no fartndiouscs. Tho husbandmen live 
in villages, ride out on donkeys to their work in the morning, and come back at night 
This custom arose when the lloor was in the land^and it was dangerous to live 
alone ; but the Spaniard is too lazy to change it* 

6. The Largest Towns. — There are in Spain 19 towns with a popu- 
lation of more than 50,000. The largest are Uadrid, Barcelona, 
Valencia, Seville, Malaga. 

(1) Tbe Capital. — MADRIP, the highest capital in Europe(2400 ft above the sea-level) 
stands in a dreaiy part of the dreary Spanish table-land, on the Manzanarcs, which 
Sows— when it flows at all— into the Tagus. It contains about 750,000 inhabitants, 
and is therefore larger than Biriningban). It is a large square city, sarrounded by walls 
twelve miles in circuit Gloomy streets, high boildings, splendid palaces, courtyards 
with fountains and flowers within the walls ; and outside no suburbs — but only the 
boundless dreary table-land sweeping up to the borizou. The climate Is one of 
extremes : it bos been described as " three months in an icehouse and nine in a 
furnace 

(ii) B*rcelonaf6l8) is the chief port of Spain, and the largest manafacturing town. 
Cotton is its chief manufoctore ; and it is the “Spanish Manchester.” 
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(iii) 7*l*neU(245) is th« centre of the Spanish silk-trade. The city is famous for its 
liuerU, which grows countless numbers of oranges, grapes (for raisins), almonds, etc. 
The waters of the GuadalaTiar are almost completely used up to Irrigate this huerta. 

Stalks of maUe 25 ft high may be seen in the gardens ; the mulberry-tree gives four 
harvests a year; the same field yields four or five crops; and the grass Is mown 
nine or ten times.'' 

comM fttjm Ih# LaUn hortut. a giarden,— a word which we have lu our hortUulturt, eta 

(iv) SevlUe (164), on the Guadalquivir, is a half-Moorish city. The Spaniards call It 
the “Queen of Andalusia,” the “ Enchantress, “ and “ the Gay.” It is the centre of the 
sport of hnll-fighting. Its most beautiful buildings are Moorish. Many of the houses 
also are Moorish, with flat roofs, and courts filled with flowers, in the centre a 
fountain of plashing water. It has the largest manufactory of tobacco in Europe. 

(v) Halloa (141), on the coast, exports dried fruit and wine. The city has tho finest 
climate in Spam, and stands second in commerce only to Barcelona. 

7. Other Laxge Towns. — Five other important towns are Uurcia, 
Zaragoza, Granada, Carthagena, and Cadiz — all of them, (except 
Zaragoza) In the ancient Moorish kingdom of Spain. 

(i) Marcia (19S), on the Segura, is a seat of silk cultivation. 

(ii) Zaragoza (124), on the Ebro, sustained a siege of seven months from the French 
in 180S-9. 

(iii) Qranada (80), one of the loveliest cities In the world, stands in a high plain com- 
manded by the Sierra Nevada. It was the capital of tho last kingdom of the Moors, 
who remained there for two centuries after they had been driven out of the rest of 
Spain. At the close of the 15th century, it contained 400,000 inhabitants, and was 
surrounded by a wall fortified with 1030 towers. The Moors called It the “ Queen of 
Cities,” the “ Damascus of the West" The Alhambra is “ pcrliaps the fairest palace- 
fortress ever inhabited by a 3Ioslcin monarch." 

(Iv) c»rUiag»Ba(102)is the most ancient town in Spain. It was founded by the 
Carthaginians. It is now one of the three great naval ports of Spain. 

(v) Cadiz (66, but with the towns that surround its bay, 200) competes with 
Lisbon for the trade of the New World. 


8. Chief Ports.— The chief commercial ports of Spain are Barcelona, 
Malaga, Cadiz, and Valencia. The naval arsenals are Conmua, 
Carthagena, Barcelona, and Ferrol. 


<i) Barcelona Is the largest port, and exports nuts, toxtilos, wine, and allk. 

(il) Cadis Is the port for the shipment of sheny. 

m toranaa la known in England as the port to which Sir John Moore led hii 
troops In 1809. He fell there, and was buried “ In his martial cloak," 

(Iv) The harbour of r«rol is largo enough to contain tho united floeta of Euiopei 
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9. RaUways.— Spain possesses about 11,000 miles of railway. 

Aladrid is the chief centre, and is connected with most of the ports. 
The mountainous character of the country hinders communication 
by both road and raiL The Pyrenees cannot be crossed by railway 
except at the two ends. * 

10. Canals.— Spain stands at the opposite pole to Holland as 
regards canals. The Imperial Canal on the Ebro is the only one of 
importance for navigation— and even that is little used ; but the 
irrigation canals which capture the rivers of the east coast add 
enormously to the national wealth. The chief are those of Valencia. 

11. Political Divisions. — Spain was at one time divided into 
13 provinces, many of which were kingdoms, and most of them 
independent. People spoke of “ All the Spains.” It is now divided 
into 49 provinces ; but it is not needful for us to know more than 
the most important among the old and the new. These are Biscay, 
Galicia, Andalusia, Murcia, Valencia, Navarre, and the two Castiles* 

1. BUeity : Bilbao, Vittoria. 

The boao of tUe Basqoo r*O 0 . Tho proTioco hu tn&Dv iron minoa 

2. GalicU : Corunna, Fcrrol, Vigo, Santiago. 

Aa nncie&t kingdom with tho ftnoot bnrbottn on ibo Sp&nlah coast* 

8. Andalojla : Cadiz, Xercs ($4), Seville, Malaga, Cordova, Granada. 

Tblft province U *'oae of the great granaries of the world." end poMeasee tbe rlcheet minee. ni 
well ea tbo licbeat fruiU end wines iu Spain. BueJva is the chief mining district. 

4. UorcU: Murcia, Cartagena. 

Tbe driest prorlnce in Sp^n. Uaa iho rlcbtut lead and silrer mines. 

6. Valencia: Valencia, Alicante. 

The bili'Sides are covered with esparto grass or with stroDg aromatic berba. 

6. Navarre : Pampeluna. 

An ancient kingdom. 

7. OldCaetUe: Burgos, Valladolid (71). 

Ao ancient kingdom, and the one into which all the other* merged. 

8. New CattUe ; Madrid, Toledo, Talavcra, Almaden. 

Another ancient kingdom. n»e two Castlleswere united hj the marriage of Ferdinand and 
Isabella in 14d9. The CastUes received their name from the nomerous easUee erected 
by the Christiane as a defence against tbe Moor*. 

9. Balearic Islands : Palma (07X SlaboD. 

These are a contln nation of the mountains of Valencia. They are*' The Silngers* Isles* 
of the Ancients. The Urgeit U Mallorca or MiOorcaJ then Minorca (-fimaUer IsUnd|f 
then Irl 2 a(-Pine Island). 

10. The Canaries : Santa Cruz. 

Tbs ehlef Island Is TenerlfTe UZOOO fL high). It has fire distinct botank regions. 
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12. Character and Social CondltloiL — The peoples of Spain differ 
from each other as much as the climates. The Catalan is hard* 
working, strong-willed, sober, and thrifty ; the Murcian is la^, sleepy, 
and given to reverie ; the Valencian is industrious, gay, and easily 
induced to use his knife ; the Arragonese so stubborn that he “ drives 
in nails with his head” ; the Andalusian graceful, eloquent, charming 
in manner, fond of song and dance and colour, lazy, poor — and content 
CO remain so. The Galicians and Asturians are the hewers of wood 
and the drawers of water both for Spain and Portugal. — The “ noble 
science of bull-fighting” still, unhappily, continues to brutalise the 
emotions of the otherwise noble Spaniard. 

The siesta or sfternooD sleep, is an institution in Spain. Then, every city la lika 
a city of the dead. 


13. Government. — Spain is a constitutional monarchy — composed 
of King and Cortes ( = Courts). The King is the Executive; the 
Cortes make the laws. 

(i) The standing Army contains 150,000 men. 

(ii) The Navy of Spain was almost entirely destroyed during tlio war with America 
in 1898. She has now three ** Dreadnoughts " ami some cruisers. 

14. Religion and Education.— The National Church of Spain is the 
Roman Catholic ; and there are only 8000 Protestants in the whole 
country. There is a system of Elementary Instruction — very im- 
perfect ; there are Secondary Schools — very inefficient ; there are ten 
Universities — fallen far from tlieir former high estate. 

Only about 80 per cent of tbe people can read and write. 


16. Lanffuage.— The Spanish language is a child of Latin — not of 
book-Latin, but of the spoken Latin of soldiers, ploughmen, and 
country people. It is a rich, noble, and dignified language. 

0) The IaUu jxurem becomes padre: talutem, talud: jmncfujn, punto, etc. Six- 
tenths of its words sr« Latin ; the rest Areblc, Teutonic, etc. 

( P«1.U, to Softo An.oric «4 H.HCO) O... oth« U.gmij.--.xc,pt 
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16. Colonial Possessions. — Spain was at one time the greatest 
colonial power on the globe ; but she has lost most of her colonies. 
Cuba and Porto Rico ; the Pbilippine, Sooloo, and other islands in 
Asia ; and Guam in the Ladrone Islands were taken from her by the 
United States during the war of 1898. All she has left is the Rio de 
Oro and Adrar territory in Africa — a useless stretch of coast a little 
south of the Canaries — and some small islands in the Gulf of Guinea, 
such as Fernando Po, etc. Ceuta, opposite Gibraltar, is also a Spanish 
possession. 

(i) Tlio Canary Islands are not properly a colony, but are considered, for admmi> 
strativ© purposes, as part of Spain. The islands produce and export bananas, 
tomatoes, early potatoes, and wine. 

(ii) Fernando Po is a volcanic island in the Gulf of Guinea. It is used as a place of 
exile for political offenders. 

PORTUGAL. 

1. Introductory. — In the farthest south-west of Europe, on the 
Atlantic Ocean, lies the little republic of Portugal, once one of the 
great exploring powers of the world, now a thriving, comfortable, and 
contented community. The country itself consists of the Atlantic 
slopes of the great Peninsular table-land. 

(i) Bartholomew Diaz, a Portugaese, discovered the Cape of Good Hope in 1486; 
Vasco da Gama, another Portuguese, doubled it in 1497. Diaz called it Cabo 
Tonnentoso (Cape of Storms) ; but the King of Portugal, who saw that by it lay the 
road to China, rechristened it of Good Hope/* 

(ii) It was a Portuguese, Magelhaens (we call him Magellan), who first sailed round 
the world, in 1520*23, and gave his name to the Straits of Magellan* 

2. Extent and Boundaries. — The area of Portugal amounts to 32,528 
square miles ; but, with the islands of the Azores and Madeira, which 
are regarded as part of the republic, it amounts to 34,038 It is 
bounded on the north and cast by Spain, on the south and west by 
the Atlantic. 

(i) It lies between 37* and 42* N. lat. 

(ii) The lond boundaries of Portugal are often said to be artificial ; but this isnot 
the case, (o) Tlie Minho, Douro, Tagus, and Guadiana form distinct boundaries In parts 
of their courses. If we look carefully at the map, wo shall see that the last three great 
rivers bend either north or south, and thus sepawte Portugal from Spain. (6) Where 
these rivers enter Portugal, they enter It through cafions, almost as long and deep as 
those of North America. These cafions and the rapids form a strong boundary. 
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(ili) Portugal may l>e said to be almost exactly identical with the zone of land which 
receives from 20 to 190 inches of rain. “The limit of the heavy rains brought by 
westerly winds front the Atlantic coincides very nearly with the political boundary of 
the two conntrics.” Thus the country has two boundaries— a visible and an invisible. 


3. Rivers. — The only river entirely possessed by the Portuguese 
is the Mondego. It waters a lovely green valley, full of cascades 
which sparkle among the leafage ; but it is useless for commerce. 

4. Islands. — Continental Portugal has no islands of any importance 
off its coasts ; but the Azores and the Madeira Isles (though not 
physically belonging to it) are politically reckoned as part of the 
republic. The Azores have a population of over a quarter of a 
million ; Madeira, about 170,000. 

(i) Tbd Axoret ftre volcAaic islands. Some have risen out of the sea even since the 
group was discovered in 1432. The last occuironce of this kind took place in 1811. 
Anara, in Terceira, is the capital. St. Michael's is the largest island^ and grows very 
fine oranges. The exports are oranges and lemons ; wheat and maize ; vrine and fruits. 

(ii) Madeira (a word which means ft rather) itself is the largest island. It grows and 
exports a very rich kind of wine known as Madeira. The rose, the myrtle, and the 
laurel bloom here along with the magnolia and the pomegranate Coffee, sugar, and 
the banana are cultivated. The climate is soft, warm, and equable. The capital is 
Fu&chaL 

5. Climate. — Humidity and equability are the marks of the 
climate of Portugal. Stand on the edge of the Central Plateau ; and, 
on the west, you have a moist warm atmosphere, heavy rains, frequent 
fogs, rich green pastures, and luxuriant forests ; on the east, a dry 
keen air, a brown parched soil, naked rocks, and treeless plains. 

0) The heavy rains make the Douro of Portugal a much larger and deeper stream 
than the thin and feeble Duero of Spain. 

(ii) The rainy winds that cross Portugal have almost all their moisture taken out of 
them, end are passed on to the Spanish table-lands as dry winds. 

6. Vegetation. — The nature of the vegetation may be best seen 
from the prevalent forest-trees. In the north we find oak ; in the 
middle, ckestnuta ; in the south, cork-trees. The date-palm is grown 
In the farthest south. 

7. Indastrlea. The chief industry of Portugal is agriculture. 
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Cereals are the largest product ; but wine is the most valuable. 
Indian com is the most important cereal ; and wheat comes second 
Rice is grown in the far south. There are a few cotton, linen, and 
woollen manufactures. 

(i) The roughest implements are used— no better than those of the Arabs. Their 
plough is “ a crooked branch with a tenpenny nail tied to the end of it." 

(ii) The phylloxera (a small insect which attacks the Tine^roots) has destroyed 
thousands of vineyards in the north ; and tobacco is taking the place of the vine. 

8. Commerce. — By far the largest export is wine. Other chief 
exports are cork, copper ore, and sardines. Portugal’s best customers 
are Great Britain, Brazil, and Spain. The chief imports are cotton 
goods ; iron ; woollens ; and coal. 

(i) We buy 1 million’s worth of wine a year from Portugal. 

(ii) We send them } a million’s worth of cotton goods a year. 


9. Population and Popolousness. — The population of Portugal 
amounts to about 6^ millions. The most populous province is Minho. 

The i>optilation of Madeira and the Azores is included in that of Portugal. 


10. Towns. — There are in Portugal only two towns with a popula- 
tion of more than 100,000. These are Lisbon and Oporto. There are 
only 15 more towns which have a population above 10,000, two of 
them with 20,000. These two are Braga and Funchal (in Madeira). 

4 

(i) Th9 Ci^plUL l«Ubo& or (Lisboa the Proud) is one of the most magniflcent towns 
in the world* For situation and also for splendour it vies with Constantinople^ 
Palermo^ Naples, or Genoa. It extends four miles along the Tagus,— with its 
suburbs — nine miles ; and inland, about three miles. Like Rome, it is built on seven 
hills* Seen from the blue waters of the Tagus, the city presents to tis daxzling white 
masses of bouses, hills crowned by castle, palace, cloister, and cathedral. But, 
while the exterior is a superb scene of splendour and grandeur, most of the interior 
is full of mean, dirty, steep, narrow, and ilLpaved streets. The earthquake of 1765 
destroyed nearly 4000 houses and 60,000 people. The population is about 436 000, 

( = that of Lr^eds), Near Lisbon is Clatra, a lovely summer retreat Behind Cintra 
is a hilly plateau, along which Wellington drew, in 1810, the lines of Torres Vedras, 
and thus saved Lisbon from the French. 

(il) Oporto (=0 Porto, T?u Harbour), on the Douro, is the second city In Portugal 
for commerce, the first in manufactures. The city rises from the rivsr liks a double 
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amphitheatre; and the upper parts are reached by stairs. It is the headquarters of 
the trade iu port. Its population is 215,000, and it is about the size of Plymouth. 

(iii) Braga (24) was the foiiner capital of Portugal. 

(iv) Funcbal (24), the capital of Madeira, was ouce much resorted to for its temperate 
climate. There is a difference of only 10* between winter and Humraer. 

(v) Coimbra (20) is the most populous town between Oporto and Lisbon, and the 
rainiest place in Europe. As much as 192 inches fall in a year. Tlie rain-charged 
clouds come up from the Atlantic iu battalions, are blown tip the valley, massed 
against the sides of the mountains, and driven into higher and colder regions of the 
air, from whence the rain falls in bucketfuls on the lower grounds. 


11. Railways and Telegraphs. — Portugal possesses over 1800 miles 
of railway ; of which 711 are State property. There are more than 
5000 miles of telegraph. — There are now good highroads between 
the large towns. 

12. Political Divisions. — Portugal is divided into eight provinces, 
with 'which we need not make ourselves acquainted. Lisbon is in 
Estremadnra ; and Oporto is in Minho. 

13. Character and Social Condition. — The Portuguese are a mixture 
of northern and southern races, with some trace of Arab, Berber, 
and Negro blood in their veins. The country people are kind, 
courteous, and gentle. They are fond of dance and song ; and they 
hate Spaniards. The men are generally squat, short, and fat ; the 
women have brilliant eyes, fine hair, lively features, and kindly ways. 
All are good-tempered, obliging, and polished in their manner. 
The peasants are hardworking and thrifty. 

"The PortugucBe Is a gambler, but never quarrels; he Is fond of bnll-flghta, 
hut takes care to wrap up the bulls' horns in cork ; and be is exceedingly kind to 
domestic animals."— RBclus, 

14. Ooveminent. — Portugal declared itself a republic in 1910. 
There are two chambers — the National Council, and the Second, or 
Upper, Chamber. 

(0 The Army of Portugal is a militia raised partly by conscription and partly by 
enrolling volunteers. Garrisons are permanently stationed at the Azores and Madeira. 

GO The Navy consists of a few old vessels and some modern torpedo*craft and 
submarines. 
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15. Rell^on and Education.— The Roman CathoUc Is the State 
religion ; but all other forms of worship are tolerated. 

(l) 1 5 per cent, of the people can neither read nor write. 

(ii) Ovcr-against this must be set the facta that the Portuguese can discuss a 
wibject without quarrelling ; and that they can make verses and songs with ease, in 
reply to each other, on the spot. 


16. Langruage. — The Portuguese language is very like the Spanish : 
the difference lies chiefly in the vowel sounds. 

Portuffaew Douro. Spanish Dturo ; P. Dmx. Sp. Don ; P. horn (good), Sp. hueno. 


17. Colonial Possessions. — Portugal has possessions in Africa and 
Asia. The following are the chief : — 

(l)AMca: Cape Verde Islands; Angola (with a population of two millions); 
Mozambique ; and Guinea Districts. 

(U) AiU: Goa (in India) ; Timor (In the Indian Archipelago); Macao (in China). 

(a) The Cftpe Verde leUnds are the most tmporUnt* poUUeelly ead cotusercl^Ily. They He 
CQ the direct coarse of the stcsmert to BrmsU. 


(h) SUvery wse ftboUsbed in the Portofuese Colonlee only In 1878. 

(e) The Bmpire of Bimzil, once n part of Portugal^ wm reoofnlsed ne Independent In 2825. 
It now lurpMsee the toother country in population and weslth. 


18. Historical Remarks. — The fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
were the period of Portugal’s greatest maritime enterprise. Vasco da 
Gama doubled the Cape of Good Hope in 1497 ; and Magellan 
went through the Straits of Magellan in 1620. 
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1. Introductory. — Asia is the largest and also the most elevated 
of all the continents on the globe. It is, moreover, that continent 
which stands in nearest relation with all the others ; for Europe 
and Africa are joined to it, while it approaches within a few miles of 
North America. It contains within itself the highest heights and 
the deepest depressions on our planet. It possesses the greatest 
variety of climates and productions ; stretches beyond the Arctio 
Circle, and nearly touches the Equator; contains the pole of 
maximum cold and the iutensest heat ; contains the most densely 
peopled countries ; the most various kinds of languages. The part 
of Asia which belongs to us is by far the most populous part of the 
Bntish Empire ; our King is more of an Asiatic than a European 

Power, and rules over more subjects in India than in all the other 
parts of his Empire taken together. 

2. and Europe : A Compartaon.— The eastern and the western 
parts of the great continent of Eurasia (= Europe + Asia) are in many 
important respects strikingly alike. These points of likeness are ■- 


Evrope 

1 . Contains many and largo peninsulas. 

2. The most important peninsnlaa run 

to tbe eooth. 


Asia 

1. Contains many very large peninsulas. 

2. The largest peninsulas run to tbe 

south. 


8> Has a 
east 


(ij Bpkls . cerraponds t« 

W Italy . . 

(Ul) The BallMD Pe&iiuulA, „ 

(iv) ScandLiMrU 


AnbU. 

HlndoAtuu 

Further 


lergc archipelago to tbe south* 


3. Has a large archipelago to 


south-east 


tbe 


■ *®*«*P<wd«to C«7leii. 

(«) The eormpond to The Sonda. end PhUlppla 
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Europe 

4* Has her highlRDds aod table-lands 
in the south, 

5 . Her rivers flow to all points of the 
compass. 

(i) The Rhine, Rho&e. aud Danube rlee near 

each other. 

(ii) The Danube U the hlgbwaj for Eaatem 

Euroiie. 


Asia 

4. Has her highest table-lands in the 

south 

5. Her rivers flow to all points of the 

compass, 

(i) The Indue, Gangee, and Brahmapootn 
rise near each other. 

(il) The Tang -tee- kiang le the blghwaj for 
Eastern China, 


3. Asia and Europe: A Contrast. — There are also striking points 
of unlikeness between Asia and Europe : — 


Europe. 

1. Europe is the smallest of the five 

continents. 

2. Europe is the contineot of varied 

features, 

3. Europe has a small trunk. Its 

peninsulas fill oue-third of its area, 

4. Europe has a wry long coastdiue. 

It is three times as long as that of 
Asia in proi)ortion to its size. 

5. The mountains of Europe belong to 

the second class in height 

6. Europe has no twin-rivers. 

7. Europe only shares with Asia a con- 

tinental basin. 

8. Europe has, on the whole, a marine 

climate. 

9. Europe is easily accessible in all 

its parts from nortli to south. 


Asia. 

1. Asia is the largest. It is five times 

as large as Europe. 

2. Asia is the continent of the vastest 

and most monotonous plateaus, 

3. Asia has a very large trunk. Its 

peninsulas fill only one-fifth of its 
area. 

4. Asia has, proportionately, a short 
. coast-line. 

5. The mountains of Asia are the 

highest in the world. 

6. Asia has several pairs of twin-rivers. 

7. Asia has the largest coDtinental 

basin on the earth's surface. 

8. Asia has, almost everywhere, a 

continental climate. 

9. Asia is accessible only from east to 

west. The table^lands bar com- 
munication between north and 
south. 


4. Boundaries. — Asia has three mighty oceans on three sides of it — 
the Pacific, the Indian, and the Arctic Oceans, On the west, the 
boundary runs in an irregular line from the Red Sea to the Kara Sea. 

(1) The Suez Canal separates Asia from Africa, 

(ii) The Black Sea, the Oaucaeiui. aud the Caspian form the European boundaries. 
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(iU) The Ural Biver is a boundary on the west ; but tbe Ural Mountains are not 
even “an administrative frontier,’’ for the Russian maps make Europe begin to the 
east of these mountains. 

5. Shape and Size. — Asia is a vast quadrangular mass, with its 
four comers facing the four points of the compass. It is 6990 miles 
long from west to east, and 5350 miles broad, from north to south. 
The total area amounts to 17,500,000 square miles, one-third of all the 
land on the globe ; and more than the two Americas taken together. 

(1) The length is measured from C&p« Baba, in Asia Minor, to East Caps, in Behring 
Strait 

Qi) The breadth is measured from Cap« Ch«l 7 u<lUn in the Arctic Ocean, to Cape 
Bomanla at the south end of Malacca. 

(iii) The largest land-line that can be drawn in Asia is 0770 miles long, and runs 
from the Isthmus of Suez to East Cape. 


6. Coast Line. — While Africa is a huge trunk without limbs, 
Asia throws out large offshoots on two of its sides. The gulfs, too, 
which penetrate it have the greater value for commerce that great 
rivers flow into them, and thus form a kind of continuation of 
these gulfs into tbe heart of the land. The coast-line of Asia 
measures 51,000 miles in length. This gives 1 mile of coast to 
every 337 square miles of area. In spite of the magnitude of its 
peninsulas, Asia has a shorter comparative coast-line than all the 
other continents with the exception of Africa. 

(0 Europe has 1 mile of coast to every 190 square miles of surface. 

(U) The peninsulas of Asia occupy 19 per cent, of its whole surface ; those of 
Kurope 83 per cent. 


(Ui) Nearly one-fifth of the coasMlnc of Asia is 
namely, which lies on the Arctic Ocean. 


useless for commerce, that part, 


7 The South Coast.— The peninsular character of Asia shows 
Itself strongest m the south. Three immense offsets carry the land of 

sea-inlets from the 

soua break into her southern shores. The three great southern 
PMas are Arabia, India, and Further India ; the thre^ immense 
gulfs are the Bay of Bengal, the Arabian Sea, and the Persian Onlf 

^ Both 
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(ii) ZndU is like Italy in position, and also as regards the fact that both have a 
large island on the south. The most southerly point of India is Cap* Comorin. 

(iii) Ferther IndU is like the Balkan Peninsula in position, in the facts that both 
are peninsulas of peninsulas, and that both have large archipelagoes to east and 
south-east of them. The most southerly point of the Malay Peninsula is Cap* BomaaU, 
only 1* from the Equator. 

(iv) The two great peninsulas of India and Further India, with the neighbouring 
archipelagoes, are “ unequalled in the richness of their vegetation, the splendour of 
Sower and foliage, and the beauty of their animal species.” 

(v) The Red Sea is an arm of the Indian Ocean. In the north it divides into the 
Gulfs of Suez and Ahaba, between which stands the Sinai Peninsula. 

8. The East Coast. — Ou the east the peninsular character of Asia is 
much weaker. But the Pacific Coast has three prominent peninsulas, 
three immense convexities, and three festoons of islands enclosing 
inland seas. The peninsulas are those of Tchulrtclil, Eamtcbatka 
and Corea. The convexities are those of Eastern Siberia, Cblna, 
.andCocbln-Cbina. The festoons of islands are the Kurile Isles — which 
enclose the Sea of Okhotsk ; the Japan Islands — which enclose the Sea 
of Japan and the Yellow Sea ; and the Philippines — which enclose 
the China Sea. These island-festoons show a remarkable parallelism 
with the neighbouring coasts. 

(i) The Al«atl&n also enclose the EamtebatkA or Behring Sea* Tliese islands and 
the peninsula of Eamtcbatka are highly volcanic. The southern end is called Cape 
Lepatka* 

(ii) The end of the Tchuktchi Peninsula is East Cape. 

(iii) The Sea of Okhotsk is infested by fogs ; and the periods of freedom from them in 
the year are counted only by weeks. 

(iv) The 7eDow Sea contains within itself the Gulf of Pc-ohidi. 

(v) Tlie China Sea contains the Gulfs of Tonquin and Siam. 

9. The West Coast. — The western shores of Asia are washed hj 
the Mediterranean, the Black Sea, and the Caspian. The great 
peninsula here is Asia Minor, which occupies the same position rela- 
tively to Asia, that Brittany does to Europe. There are no great re- 
entrant gulfs ; and only one island— Cyprus— represents the insular 
development of Asia in the west. 

(1) The most westerly point is Capa Bahai near the island of Mytilcne. 

(il) The numerous islands between Asia Minor and Greece — the Spomdes and 
Cyclades— may be regarded as bridges for commerce end civilisation. 
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10. The North Coast. — The Arctic Coast is the most monotonous 
and the least developed of all. Sloping away from the sun, and 
facing a frozen ocean, it has no commerce, and is hardly visited even 
by travellers. The only peninsula is the Taimyr, and the only gulf of 
importance the Gulf of Obi. 

(i) The end of the Taimyr Peninsula is Cape CbelyaiUn (North-East Cape). 

(ii) The fiord-like Gulf of Obi is nearly 500 niilos long. 


11. Straits and Isthmuses. — The Straits of Asia arc all, with few 
exceptions, important links in the great chain of water-highways of the 
world. At Behring Strait, Asia draws close to North America ; at 
Bab-el-Mandeb, to Africa ; at the Dardanelles and Bosphorus, to 
Europe. The Strait of Malacca forms one entrance to the China Sea ; 
the Sunda Strait, another. 

(1) The Strslt of Ormoz forms the entrance to tho Persian Gulf, after sailing through 
thd Gol/ of OSUklL 

00 TVa pass through the Gulf of Aden, before coming to the Stnits of Bab-el- 
Mandeb. 

tD<4nt of Teon.*’ Boiphorut iiieont ** Ot-ftny,** 

(lii) The isthinos which joins the Malay Peninsula to the mainland, is called the 
Irthmu 9f Krsh. It is about 83 miles wide. 


12. The Islands of Asia. — The Islands of Asia are both large and 
numerous, especially on the south-east. There we find the grandest 
group of islands in the world. All the islands of Asia cover more 
than a million square miles— that is, about 6 per cent of the whole 
surface of the continent They belong to four distinct classes— 
different m character as in position— (i) the Islands of the Arctic 
Ocean ; (U) those in the Pacific ; (iii) those in the Indian Ocean ; and 
(iv) the Islands in the Mediterranean. 


(i) Tho only islands in tho Arctic Ocean are tho uninhabited groups of N«w Blbstia 
o^ >^-both •* lost amid ice-fields.” Tho former are noted for the 

f ‘u them. Indeed, the whole north of Siberia is remark- 

r the remains of the extinct mammoth (a kind of elephant) and tho rhinoceros. 

-^^tcr. 

the Japanese, *‘Tho Thousand Ialanda."~is a 

rolr.„ ‘"'^““tains, aU volcanic. ThorearemorethanflftyacUve 

^ic^oes in the group, (h) SeghaUea (rich in coal) belongs now entirely to C^n (c) 

TheJapan,.el.UaC.sUndintheBamoreUtiontoAslatlmtGxeatBriUina^ 
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to Europe. Niphon is the “ Great Britain of the East." (<i) The t.oo-cno« (or Liu-Uo) 
laland*. represent the remains of a highland region b 7 which Japan was connected 
with the mainland. («) Fonnoia ( = " The Beautiful ”), an island belonging to Japan, is 
noted for its high mountains and its rich flora. (/) Hainan, which protects the Gulf of 
Tonquin, belongs to China, and is rich in minerals, (g) The Philippines and Sanda 
lalandi close in the China Sea ; and Borneo is the second largest island in the world. 

(iii) Tlie Islands in the Indian Ocean are: (a) Ceylon, which stands in the same 
relation to India, that Sicily does to Italy : (6) the Aodamans and Nlcoban, in the Bay 
of Bengal. The Andamans are a volcanic group. They have been selected as a penal 
settlement for Indian convicts, (c) The Laccadlvei and Ualllves are coral atolls. 

(iv) The Mediterranean islands oomprise : («) Cypnu, In the Levant, which once 
belonged to Turkey, but now to Great Britain. It, like Ceylon, is one of the ancient 
centres of civilisation, (b) Rbodea, Eos, Samos, and MytUsoe, are also said to belong to 
Asia. They form part of the Sponides. 

13. The Build of Asia. — The build of this continent presents us 
with the most striking contrasts. We find here the greatest heights 
and the most deep-sunk depressions in the world ; the most elevated 
table-lands, and the lowest plains. All vertical forms are to be seen 
here : Table-land, Steppe, Lowlands — even below the sea-level ; 
isolated ranges, buttress-range-s, and plateau-ranges of mountains. 
There are four slopes, to the north, the south, the east, and the west. 
The “ centre of gravity of the continent ” is to be found in the 
mountain-knot formed by the junction of the Himalaya and the Kara- 
korum. From this central knot radiate, like the spokes of a wheel, 
three vast plains and three vast table-lands. 

(i) The highest mountain in Asia, and in the world, is Oaurliankar ( = “the Ra- 
diant"), or Mount Everest, 29,002 ft. 

(ii) The deepest dcjiression in the world is the valley of the Dead Sea, which is 1312 
ft. below the level of the Mediterranean. The Bona of Catch (in the west of India) is 
80 low that the sea overflows it during the blowing of the south-west monsoon. 

(lii) The three plains are the Lowland of Toran ; the Tarim Depreidon ; and the great 
tndO'Gangetlc Valley. 

(iv) The three table-lands are the Highland of Pamir (" the Roof of the World *’), the 
Plateau of Thibet, and the Plateao of Iran. 

14. The Table-lands. — Asia is the Continent of Table-lands. It 
contains the hierhest and the most extensive table-lands on the face 

O 

of the globe. Two-fifths of its whole area is filled with plateaus. 
They stretch across the continent in a mighty belt from Asia Minor 
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and Arabia to the East Cape. They may be divided into two parts : 
the Plateau of Eastern Asia ; and the Plateau of Western Asia. 

(i) The immense height and size of its plateaus make Asia the highest continent in 
the world. The arerage height above the sea-levol is 2885 ft. ; that of Africa is 21G5 ; 
while North AraericA is only 1050 ft. 

(ii) OnUide the chief plateaus are die isolated talile-lands of Arabia and the Deccan. 


16. The Eastern Table-land. — This liigh pbitcaii stretches from the 
Himalayas to the north-east, a distance of 4500 miles. Its highest part 
is the Plateau of Thibet— the highest plateau in the world. Its surface 
has an average height of 18,000 ft., or more than three miles ; and 
many parts of it are more than 4000 ft. above the summit of Mont 
Blanc. The Plateau of Thibet lies between the Kuen-Lun range on 
the north, and the Himalayas, which are its buttress-ridge, on the 
south. North-west of it rises the Plateau of Pamir, “ the Roof of the 
World.” North of it sinks down the Mongolian Plateau, which also 
contains the Desert of Qobl (or Shamo), itself a plateau, of the height 
of 4000 ft., while its lowest part is only 2200 ft. above the sea-level. 

(i) The greet depression of the Desert of Gobi includes the basin of Die Tarim, 
called the Eaa*hai (as'* Dried-up Sea'*), and also the dried-up bed of Lake Leb-aer, 
into which the Tarim once flowed. This depression belongs to the great continental 
basin, the waters of which never reach the sea. 


(ii) The Tarim, instead of emptying into the ancient lake of Lob-nor, now goes past 
it and forms the lake ofEara-Sothnn (^*Ncw^ Lob-nor) farther south. 

16. The Western Table-land. — This plateau begins at the Hindoo 
Koosh and Suliman Mountains, and goes west till it ends in the table- 
land of Asia Minor. Its chief parts are the Plateau of Iran (to 
which Afghanistan and Persia belong) ; the Kurdistan Highlands ; the 
Armenian Highlands ; and the Plateau of Asia Minor. 


(i) The tnnlaii Fl.te«a is more than twice the size of France. Its lowest parts 
ere S5CK) ft high. Towards the Caspian it becomes a wide saltdescrt lU northern 
and sonthern sides are nearly parallel. 

(ii) The Kudlftao Klghlandi lie between the Elbtira Uoaataliu (which is their border 
range towards the Caspian), and the Mesopotamian Plain. 

Ob) Tho AraenUn Table-Uad is a plateau nearly twice the height of the Interior of 
Spain ; and It culminates in Uoaat Ararat, which is about 17,000 ft. high. The great 
salt-Ukes Van and tJmiLlyah lie at altitudes of more than 5000 ft 
(Iv) The A«U lUnor PUteau is crossed by chains of lofty mountains (some of the 

^ ft*) ; and It is edged by the PenUe Uotmteins on the north, on the 
«CK Set ehore, aud by the Tatro Range oa the south. 
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17. The Core of Asia. — The great central table-land of Thibet, witli 











Its bow-shaped buttress — the Himalayas, is the core of Asia, This, 
the largest mass 


of rock in the 


world, calls ” 
the rain-bearing 
winds ; drives 
them high up 
into the colder 
regions of the 
sky and thus 
condenses their 
immense stores 
of moisture ; 
throws down 
the great full- 

% 

flowing rivers into the plains ; and endows these plains with ever 
new supplies of fertile soil. If w'e seize firmly on this central fact, 
we shall quickly begin to understand the “economy ” and the “ life ” 
of the Continent of Asia. 


()) As soon as tlie sun crosses the Equator, the Tableland of Thibet begins lobe 
heated up; the air over it becomes warmer and therefore lighter; this air rises; air 
from other quarters rushes in to supply its place; and the indraught becomes so 
powerful that the NE. Trades are turned completely round and converted into south- 
west winds, which are called Uoiuoosj season winds *'). Tlie NE, Trades blow in 
winter, from November to April ; the SW* Monsoons from April to October. 

(ii) Not only the great rivers of India, but those of Further India take their rise In 
this plateau and its continuations. 

(iii) Tlie plateaus of Asia, with the regions enclosed by them, form a continent 
within a continent, differing in its climate, its dorq, fauna, and Inhabitants from the 
surrounding species/' — Rictus. 

18. The Mountains of Asia. — The Mountains of Asia run, in general, 
from south-west to north-east. They are remarkable for the number 
of their parallel ranges. The key to their arrangement is to be found 
in the central knot formed by the Himalayas and the Karakorum, 
which is the centre of gravity of the whole continent. From that knot 
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(ii) The EArakonun Uoutainsform the northern boundary of the Indus Valley. The 
highest peak is Dapsang (28,000 ft.); but there is a crest, called Godwin- Austen, and 
marked on the Indian Survey Map, which is 28,278 ft. high, and therefore the 
second highest mountain on the face of the globe. 

(iii) The Kaen>Lnjii (in the Chinese Empire) rise north of the Karakorums, and 

their parallel ranges separate Tliibet from Chinese Turkestan. Though its crests are 
not so high as those of the Himalayas, this range surpasses them in mean altitude and 
is, on the whole, the most elevated on the globe. * 

(iv) The Thlaa-Shaa (=‘‘Sky Mountains**) separate Turkestan from Eastern or 
Chinese Turkestan. The highest summit is the Kaufmann Peak (22,500 ft.). 

(v) The Hindoo Koosb, in the north of Afghanistan, is highest at its eastern end ; 
but most of the range is below the line of perpetual snow. It separates the Indus 
Valley from that of the Amoo. 

(vi) The Snlimana form the western boundary of the Valley of the Indus. 

(vU) The Altai Moaataliu (s’^Gold Mountains*') rise on the north-west of the 
Desert of Gobi. The range culminates in the BleSaka(s*^ White Mountain **) whose 
twin peaks rise to 11,100 ft., or nearly the height of Mount Maladetta in the Pyrenees. 
The TabloDol and Stanovoi Ranges strike north-east from the Altai. 

(viii) The Khlngont are a volcanic range, on the eastern edge of the Desert of Gobi. 

(ix) The Armenian Mountains culminate in Mount Ararat, nearly 17,000 ft. high,— on 
which the Ark is said to have rested after the Deluge. It stands on Russian territory. 

(x) Mount Taunu forms the southern buttress of the table-land of Asia Minor. Near 
the head-waters of the Euphrates, one of its peaks attains the height of 10,000 ft.— or 
nearly the height of Mount Etna. 

(xi) The Monntalns of Lebanon (in Syria) consist of two parallel chains, the Lebanon 
and the Anti-Lebanon— the Lebanon (*“ White Mountain") being the west or coast 
range. Two peaks in the Lebanon rise above the snow-line, and are over 10,000 ft. 
high. Mount Heraon, in the Anti-Lebanon, is 11,000 ft. in height, and is the culminat- 
ing point of the Syrian Highlands. The valley between the two Lebanons is called 
Ooele-Syria ( = ** Hollow Syria'*). 

(xii) The Weitem and EafUm ObaU are the buttresses of the Deccan Plateau. 

19. The HlmalayaB and the Alps. — The two highest ranges in Asia 
and Europe have some features in common ; and also several remark* 
able points of contrast. These are here set out in a tabular form : 

(i) Comparisons : 

1. Both are highest in the middle. 

2. Both have the form of a semicircle. 

3. Both have their long slope to north ; their short and steep slope to the 

warmer regions of the south. 

4 . Both have numerous Alpine lakes. 
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(ii) OontMta : 

Alps. 

1. W6st group of Alps higher than cast 
i. Points of semicircle to the south. 

3. Southern slope goes down rapidly* 

4. Passes numerous and easily crossed* 

5. The Alps sends its waters both north 

and south. 

6. The Alps are everywhere oi)on to 

winds and sea iufluenccs. 


Hikalatab. 

1* West of Himalayas, lower* 

2. Points of semicircle to the north. 

3. Doscendfl by four terraces. 

4. Few, vfci*y high, very difficult and 

dangerous* 

5. The Himalayas only to the south* 

Even those rivers which rise to the 
north of Himalayas (Indus and 
Brahmapootra) go south* 

6. The Himalayas contain shubin 

valleys, great deserts, and vast 
solitudes. 


20. Tlie Plains of Asia. — The Plains of Asia are all on the outer 
borders of the continent, the interior being for the most part elevated. 
The sum-total of all the Asiatic plains amounts to about one-tbird of 
the whole continent. They consist almost entirely of the lower part 
of the great river-valleys. The three in the east and south are very 
fertile ; the three in the west and north generally barren. The largest 
plain is the Plain of Siberia, which fills about one-seventh of the 
whole of Asia. The following is a list : — 


(l) The ChInH* liowluid, on the Pacific, copionaly watered and most carefully and 
Bldlftilly cultivated,— the most popolous and fertile region on tho face of the globe. 

(li) The Lowland of Farther India, a narrow but very fertile plain stretching from the 
Boy of Tonqnin to the Bay of Siam, facing the great Island-world of the south. It la 
well watered ; but in some parts marshy, and hence very nnhealtliy. 


m The Uwlaad of BrttUli India (or ” Plain of Hindostan »). watered by three great 
rivers, the Ganges, the Brahmapootra, and the Indue, and bounded by great plateaue. 
It borders on the Tropical Zone, and possesses the advantages, without any of the 
drawbacks, of such a situation. It is cxcellenUy weU cultivated, and thickly peopled. 

(Iv) The Byro-ArabUn LowUnd, Including the valley of the Tigris and Euphrates, and 
the country on the shores of tho Persian Gulf. Much of It is sandy desert 

(T) The Tar«d»n Lowland (the » Plain of Turkestan •*), the deep depression In which 
the Caspian, the Sea of Aral, and Lake Balkhash lie ; most of It naked desert 


om. of Slbori.-ocoop,lng the „hol. of th. hMli« 

tte Obi and the Irtiah, and a large part of the basins of the Yenisei and Lena The 

dism .1 „.mp, triUioal to™ or 
▼liiBgcs, ud inhabited onlv bv ^ 


(▼U) The PUlB of ?•*», on the Gulf of Martaban. 
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21. Tho Desorts of Asia.— The coDtioeDt of Asia is crossed by a 
belt of deserts from the south-west to the north-east, much of which 
is entirely rainless. This belt seems to be a continuation of the 
Desert of Sahara. The following are the chief divisions of the belt ; — 

(i) The Syrian DeBert, cast of the valley of the Jordan. Its water-courses are mere 
“ wadies,” its soil sandy, its climate parched. 

(ii) The Deiert of Meaopotamla, between the Euphrates and the Tigris. 

(iii) The Great Arabian I)«*ert. in the south of Arabia. The sand is in some placet 
600 ft. deep. 

(iv) The Great Salt Steppe, in Persia. The shifting sands in the Persian deserts hava 
already absorbed several towns and villages. The desert of Kara Eom lies south, and 
of EizU Earn east, of the Sea of Aral. 

(v) The Deierts of Makran and Seletan, in the south-west of Afghanistan. 

(vi) The Thar— the great sandy desert of Northern India, east of the Indus Basin, 

(vii) The Desert of Gobi— a sweep of sandy wastes (intersjiersed, however, with 
mountain ranges, rich both in animal and vegetable life) which stretches continuously 
across 40® of longitude. 

22. The Rivera of Asia. — (i) The Rivers of Asia are the largest in 
the Old World. The longer stre.ams take their rise in the great 
central table-land, flow north, east, and south into the Oceans that 
lave the lands ; while there is also a vast Continental Basin, no 
water from which ever reaches the sea. There are two remarkable 
features of the river-system of Asia. One is the fact that the rivers 
flow in all directions from the core of the continent ; the other is the 
presence of pairs of twin-rivers. The first phencnienon is due to three 
causes : (a) the central position of the Asiatic Table-lands ; (6) the 
extraordinary height of the border-ranges, which even in the w’armer 
regions rise above the line of perpetual snow, and preserve in this way 
inexhaustible stores of water ; and (c) the girdling of the central 
table-lands with wide plains. 

(f) The great rivers of America have larger basins than those of Asia ; but they 
mostly flow in one direction. 

(ii) The chief twin-streams are : the Tigris and Euphrates ; the Obi and Irtish ; the 
Ganges and Brahmapootra; the Sir and Amoo; the Hoang^ho and Yang-tso^kiang. 

“ Asia is the Home of Twin-streams/* 

23. The Rivers of Asia. — (ii) Four great streams belong to the north of 
Asia : the Obi, the Yenisei, the Lena, and the Amoor. The first three 
of these streams are ice-bound or ice-blocked for eight or nine months 
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in the year. Two belong to the south-east; the Hoang-ho and the 
Yang-tse-Mang. Eight belong to the south, and flow into southern 
seas ; (a) the Mekong, Salnen, and Irrawaddy in Further India ; (6) 
the Brahmapootra, Ganges, and Indus in Hither India ; (c) the 
Tigris and Euphrates in Asiatic Turkey. 

(i) TbeObl (2600 m.), and its chief tributary the Irtish, rise in the Altai Mountains. 
The Te&iMi (3200 m.) rises in the high mountainons regions which border the Plateau 
of Gobi ; some of its water comes from Lake Baikal. Tlie Lena (3000 ra.) rises in the 
Yablonoi Mountains. The Amo«r (3000 m.) draws its waters partly from the Yablonois 
and partly from the Eastern slopes of the Khingan Range. Tlic first three of these 
rivers are almost entirely useless for commerce, for screral reasons ; (o) they hare 
their heads turned the wrong way and flow into a frozen ocean. All great com- 
mercial rivers either flow along a parallel of latitude, or, like the Mississippi, from 
a cold into a warm climate. (6) Their upper course is rapid and rough ; their 
middle course is through primeval forest : their lower course is stopped by ice for 
nine months in the year, and the ivaUr from the lower and wanner latitudes overflows 
and forms marshes. But the tributaries of these great rivers-which flow east and 
west-ia Middle Siberia, give great facilities for local trafllc. 

(11) ne (2600 m.) or "Tollo,. River," end Ih. (3200 m.) 

oaUirf bj the Chrnese ■■ Blue River." rise not very fnr from eneb other in the ewtom 
of the Pl.lean of Thibet, nnd foil into the Tolloiv Sen after djnining and i 
blmostthe whole of China. Up to 1853, the Hoang-lio fli 
south of the Peninsula of Shantung ; since then, it has 
of Pe-chi-U. (The Mekong also rises near the head-' 

(lii) The UekoDs (1600 m.) said to hove tlm^l 
lathe mountains of Yunnan, and drains 
Cochin-China. The Salaen (750 m.)and Irrawaddy (1200 , .. 
and have between them the rich Plain of Pegu. All these 
Ov) The Brahaapoe^ a«00 m.)-“aon of Brabm 
^«-P0 (= '• Holy l\^5.rises on the north sid 

0500 m.) rises on UWRTth side of the Himalaji 

andostan. Th^iteA Ganges-Brahmapooi 
Indue (1800 m.) rises in the Plateau ofVu. 

other- andintb i ® Himalayas. These three SjSms rise near each 

entlOM iwjt region “f, »' Weill., 

«i..riv.r,th.3h.J.Z,rW m> <= "“‘■"’"‘“O). -d JolnTform 

Own we hi^” which la 215 m. long, be== J In. ; 

(o) Thames ; 

(b) j jjj . 

(c) OuBfes 

llfru 



largest 
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24. The Continental Basin. — Everj one of the six continents, with 
the exception of Europe, possesses an inland basin, the waters of 
which do not reach the ocean. But the Continental Basin of Asia 
is by far the largest in the world. If we measure the Turkestan 
Depression alone, which lies to the west of the Desert of Gobi, and 
which is watered only by the Tarim, we shall find that it covers an 
area as large as France, Spain, Germany, and England put together. 
But, if we measure the whole Continental Basin of Eurasia, the 
lowest part of which is the Caspian Sea, we shall find it cover 4,000,000 
square miles — that is, 300,000 square miles larger than Europe. 

(j) The T&rlm (1700 m.) flows into Karu>Koshun Lake. Its olil lake of reception, Lob> 
nor, is now dried up ; and, in fact, the whole of this part of Asia is steadily drying: up. 

(ii) The Oasptan and Aral Seas are fragments of an immense Mediterranean which at 
one time stretched from the Black Sea to the Arctic Ocean. Into the latter flow the 
twin streams of Sir and Amoo, which, like the Hoang-ho, have changed their courses. 

25. The Lakes of Asia. — As regards lakes, Asia in its poverty 
presents a striking contrast to the wealth of inland waters which we 
find in North America and Africa. Most of the Asiatic Lakes are 
found on the north of the central table-land ; and it is worthy of note 
that, as we go east they rise in elevation, and seem each to stand on a 
step of a mighty continental staircase. Thus : — 

B«Uua, 1550 fk 



C4fpl4D, 85 ft. 
below 8ea4eveL 


It wlU be observed ihst LAk\Artkt U about iwlco the height above (be eevtarel that the CaepUn 
if below U< and that U at an elevatlOQ twice that of Bolkhoab. 

There are many large lakes on the Plateau of Thibet, the best 
known being Tengxi-nor. Smaller lakes are dotted over the surface 
of the other plateaus — the Deccan, Armenia, and Asia Minor. The 
largest lake in the Turkestan Depression is Lob-nor * On the great 
eastern rivers are many lakes, w'hich can only be regarded as expan- 
sions of parts of the rivers. 

(i) The De&d Sea is lower still — its surface is 1312 ft. below the sea-level. 

(ii) The two largest lakes iu Armenia arc Urumlyah and Van, both of which are salt. 

* Tbo ** Kbw ** LoB*KOK or iLABA«Koia(nr« 
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(Ui) Tbe following is a tabular view of tbe chief Z*aa«s of AjU : — 

1. Anl, in Turkestan* 7. Tnn-tlag, on the Tang*tse*kiang* 

2. B&ikal^ in Siberia. 8. Po-yug, ,, ,» 

3. BalUiash, ,i 0. Ummlyah, in Persian Armenia. 

4. Zaliaa, in Mongolia. 10. Tan, in Turkish Armenia. 

5. Lob*sor, ,, II. Dead Sea, in Syria. 

6. Tengii^nor, in Thibet. 12. Sea of OaUlee^ in Syria. 

(i?) J»ake Baikal is the largest fresb-watcr lake in the Old World. 

26. The Climate of Asia. — Asia Las many climates ; for it not only 
stretches from the Equator to within 12“ of the North Pole, it rises 
from 85 ft. below the level of the sea to 29,002 ft. above it. Hence it 
possesses every variety of latitude and every variety of altitude. It 
has climates which are very hot and very dry ; very hot and very 
moist j and it also has within it the pole of maximum cold, where tbe 
winter temperature is 85® below zero. — The temperature of the whole 
continent must be considered from three points of view ; (a) going 
from south to north, when we find it grow always colder ; (6) from 
west to east, when we find it grow more extreme, — intensely hot in 
summer, bitterly cold in winter ; (c) from the lowest land to the 
highest— from tropical vegetation to the death and barrenness of the 
snow-line. From all these points of view we shall find that Asia is 
the Continent of aimatic Contrasts— the Continent of Extremes, 

(i) Cape Romania is within 1* of the Equator. 

(li) Three-fourths of Asia lies in the Temperate Zone ; but the word temperaU gains 
a set of very remarkable meanings from the fact that much of the land within the 
Temperate Zone U at heights of from 2000 ft. to 18,000 ft. above the sea-lcvel. 

<iu) The Pole of CoI4 is near Verkhoyansk, in 67* N. lat The average temperature 

e w ole year is 80* below freeziiig-point ; and every wind that blows to it brines 
a warmer temperature than its own. 


(iv) Tho contrasts are sharpest in tho high table-lands. The summer suddenly 

succeeds Winter, without gradation. 

80 from west to east is due 

wo find n * sea-influences. Hence 

CouWtr*^ “ continental climate. This is the case in Europe also 

Contrast the climate of Moscow with that of Edinburgh 

of .uitudes is best..™ in th. dilf.„noo betweon th. 

troJri 1 of lo tho on., tropical heat. 

Pl-in.. denser peep.,; ciLi 
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27. The Rainfall of Asia. — The contrasts in the rainfall of Asia are 
as great as in the temperature. The driest and the wettest regions on 
the face of the globe are found here. In the Karakum Desert, north 
of the Sea of Aral, whole years pass without rain ; in the Highlands 
of Assam, 50 inches of rain will fail in a month. The southern slopes 

of India and Further India receive more than half the whole rainfall 
of the continent. 

(i) In the year 1858 it rained only four hours in the Karakum Desert. 

(ii) Chlrrapooaje, in the Khasia Mountains, at the head of the Bay of Bengal, is the 
rainiest spot in the world. The annual rainfall amounts to about4fi0 inches. 

(ill) The South-West Monsoon brings most rain. The ocean is a "seething 
caldron the monsoons carry millions of tons of moisture ; they discharge them on 
the Himalayas and the Western Ghats in deluges. Some Indian valleys receive In 
one downpour more rain than falls in some parts of England in a whole year. 

28. The Four Climatic Regions. — There are in Asia four clearly 
marked climatic regions. (i) The Eastern Kegion of Higher 
Asia, the char.icteristics of which are drought and cold, (ii) The 
Southern and South-Eastern Region of Lower Asia, tlie characteristics 
of which are great heat and much moisture, (iii) The Table-land 
Region of Western Asia, which has a very dry and almost African 
climate, (iv) Tlie Northern Region (Siberia), the characteristics of 
which are great cold and little rain. 

(i) The High CAstem Be^on owes its severe climate to its enormous elevation, to the 
fact that it is shut off from oceanic iii6ucnccs (rain*carrying winds) by high border** 
ranges, and to the consequent dearth of rain, and lack of rivers and lakes* 
Winter lasts half the year; and the hot summer '^follows hard upon.*' Only the 
watered valleys have any useful vegetation. 

(ii) The Sooth and East of Asia lie open on both sides to sca-influences, and have an 
abundance of periodical rains. The South-West Monsoon period is the period of roJn 
for most of India. Along with abundance of rain we have, in most paits, a vertical or 
nearly vertical sun. 

(iii) Tlie dry African climate is found specially on the Plateaus of Iran and Arabia. 

In fact, much of Arabia may be looked upon as a continuation of the Sahara. 

(iv) The Nortbeni Region slopes away from the sun, lies open to the cold north winds 
that come from a frozen ocean, and is shut off from the south by high mountain walls. 

A long winter is followed by a short, but very hot, summer, in which the crops ripen 
with great rapidity— as, in the higher latitudes, the son is above the horizon for twenty 
or twenty-two hours out of the twenty-four. 
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29 Tlie Vei:etatloii of A^a. — The flora of Asia is as various as its 
climates, and the contrasts are nearly as great. From the dwarf- 
willows, two or three inches high, of the Tundra region, to the 
gigantic banyan, under whose branches thousands of people can 
find shelter, all kinds and sizes of plants and trees are found 
in Asia. As in the case of the climate, we may distinguish four 
zones of Vegetation : (i) the High-Eastern ; (ii) that of the South 
and South-East ; (iii) that of Western Asia ; and (iv) the Northern 
Zone. 


(I) On the high plateaus and steppes, those bushes prosper which have hardly any 
leaves— like the juniper. During the spring, even the dry deserts are covered with a 
rich carpet of nutritious grass. If we cross the plateau, and descend on the Pacific 
slope, we find a very rich flora— walnuts, lime-trees, maples ; and, in the virgin 
prairies of the Amoor, man and horse are easily concealed in the gigantic grasses. 
Further south, in the Chinese lowlands, rice and cotton are grvwn. 


(li) In the South and South-East, the richest flora is seen. This extends over India, 
the peninsula of Further India, and the archipelagoes. The soutlicru slopes of the 
Himalayas, bathed in the drenching rains of the monsoons, are clothed with forests 
Qp to the height of 13,000 feet— pine, Scotch flr, yew-trees, the deodar (or Indian 
cedarX and an immense variety of rhododendrons, some of them 90 feet high. In 
the lowlands, all kinds of tropical plants thrive— sugar-cane, cotton, opium, indigo ; 
wid along the coast, the cocoa-nut palm and the banyan. Ferns reach the size of 
large trees. In the forests, red-cotton trees, india-rubber, and bamboos grow with 
Immense Inmriance. Rice is the chief food-plant of Southern Asia ; and millions 
upon millions In India and China eat nothing else. In Borneo and other islands 
of the archipelago, the sago-palm, the bread-tree, and the tamarind grow largely 
an bountifully. All kinds of spices, too— nutmegs, cloves, ginger, cinnamon— grow 
in the hot and moist atmosphere of the islands. In fact, the archipelago is the 
special region of spices, os it is also of vegetable poisons. 


(ill) In Western Asia the flora is like that of the south of Europe. The birch Is 

LJTuT belong 

ginally to this region. Laurels, olive-trees, myrtles, aw also found here. 

the gwani I. to a etmI depto 

Com grow. weU In 
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grains ; most of our kitchen-vegetables ; and the best of our fruits. 
Several of our most valuable forest-trees come from Asia. 

(i) Wheat, barley, oat*, and millet come from Western Asia. 

(ii) Onion*, pea*, beau, spinach, radishes, etc. come from Western Asia. 

(iii) Tlie apple, pear, plnm, cherry, almond, and molberry were first cultivated in Asia 
The raspberry, too, is an Asiatic fruit 

(iv) The pine, larch, birch, poplar, willow, and other trees, come to us from Asia. 

31. The Anim als of Asia. — Asia is rich in all kinds and varieties of 
animals. It is richer in mammals than any other continent ; and it 
is especially rich in carnivorous animals. The fur-bearing animals ; 
the ox-tribe, which is very characteristic of Asia ; the most colossal, 
powerful, and savage wild beasts ; birds of many kinds ; reptiles of 
the most deadly character — all of these are found in different parts of 
Asia. The tiger is the most dreaded of all the Asiatic beasts of prey. 

(i) Asia possesses COO species of mammals— that is^ ooe^third of all the species 
known in the world* 

(ii) Siberia is the true habitat of fur*bearing animals ; such as the bear (black as 
well as white), wolf, fox, sable, ermine, marten, otter, beaver, etc. Tlie hare, wild 
boar, stag, reindeer, and elk, are also found in Siberia. 

(Ui) The Central Plateau has a fauna of its own. Among others are the wild 
ancestors of our own domestic aniinals^the wild horse, wild donkey, and wild camel* 
The yak, several kinds of antelope and the roebuck, are characteristic of the central 
table-land* The tiger roams as far north as Lake Zaisan — and even as far as Baikal. 

(iv) The tropical fauna of Asia is very rich— richer than that of Africa* It is 
especially rich in carnivora, which find ready refuge in the thick jungles and the 
dense forests — lions of the maneless order, tigers, hyenas, and jackals. Then we 
have the Indian elephant, the Sumatran rhinoceros, and the buffalo ; many varieties 
of deer, monkeys, and long-armed apes, among which is the orang-outang. 
Still more rich is the fauna of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula. Tlie reptiles include 
the pythou (sometimes 30 feet long, which kills, not by poison, but by com- 
pression), and the deadly cobra, or hooded snake ; while in the south of the continent 
the crocodile Is universally distributed. 

(v) Asia is very rich In song-birds ; and Eastern Asia in birds of brilliant and 
varied plumage. The parrots of India are remarkable for their beauty* The peacock 
is a native of India ; the golden pheasant comes from China; the bird of paradise 
from Malaya and New Guinea. The birds of India are surpassed in beauty and variety 
only by those of tropical America. 
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32. Asia the Home of Domestic Animals. — Europe is also indebted 
to Asia for all her domestic animals, and for all her domestic poultry 
except the turkey. Asia’s own domestic animals— used as beasts of 
burden — are the camel, elephant, zebu, horse, and reindeer. 


(i) The turkey is a native of North America, and was introduced into Europe in 
the l€th century. 

(ii) The camel is the “ ship of the desert'* from the shores of the Bed Sea to the 
furthest eastern edge of the Gobi. 

(iii) The elephant is employed both to carry and to draw in all parts of India. 

(it) The zeba (one-humped ox) is used as a beast of burden, as well os for draught 
in the plough or in wagons- 

(t) The horse is found in the greatest perfection m Arabia, and in the hot and dry 
eountries of Western Asia. • 

(Ti) The reindeer is used for the saddle a.s well as for draught in Siberia. 


33. Population and Populousness. — Asia gives birth to more than 
one-half of the human race. Her population is estimated at 900 
millions. The most densely peopled part of the continent is in the 
east — in Japan and China ; the most thinly peopled in the north. 
In fact, a rain-map of Asia would serve also as a population-map ; 
where the rainfall is greatest, the population is densest. 

(i) The average population for the whole of Asia is 49 per square mile. 

(ii) The densest parts of Japan and China reach 6S0 per square mile (Belgium 
— on the opposite side of Eurasia— has 665 ). 

(iii) One-tenth of the whole continent Is totally uninhabited. 

(iv) In Southern and Eastern Asia more than half of mankind are packed within a 
space less than one-sixth of the dry land on the globe. 

34. Peoples.— The inhabitants of Asia belong mostly to two great 
races— the Caucasian (or Fair type) and the MongoUan (or Yellow 
type). The latter are by far the most numerous ; for they embrace 
about seven-tenths of the whole population. The Caucasians number 

only one-tenth. In addition to these, there are minor races, the most 
important of which is the Malay, 


(i) Th. have a yellow alda. broad Sat faoe, bigb chrek-boDea, black 

^e^ loag lanky black bair, flat noaoa, no be«d. nnd obUqne. doep-annk eyoa. Th. 
b^big apool^en, ar. found in Jnpan. Tbi, ran. ageak. a nrcayUaVl^ 
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(ii) The C«acuUns have a fair complexion, high forehead, aquiline nose, straight* 
set tjes. The noblest-Iooking specimens are to be found in Georgia in the Caucasus 
district. Alt the more civilised peoples of Europe belong to the Caucasian race. 

(iii) The Malaya have a black or brown skin, projecting forehead, thick flat nose, 
large mouth, black eyes, soft black thick and curly hair. 


35. Religions. — Asia is the cradle of the four chief religions of 
the world — the Jewish, Christian, Buddhist, and Mahometan. About 
560 millions — about one-third of mankind — are Buddhists ; nearly 
190 millions profess Brahmanism ; the ^lahometans number 90 
millions ; and the Christians, 20 millions. The nomadic tribes of 
Siberia and Central Asia are given to Shamanism. 

(i) BnddhUm was founded by an Indian Prince, called Sakya Mouni, sumamed 
Buddha ( = “ the Enlightened "), who lived about 500 b.c. 

(ii) Brabmaniam is the religioo of Brahma, the creator. 

(iii) Mataometanlim was founded by Mahomet, an Arab, who lived 670-632. The 
doctrines are found in the sacred books called AIkoriui( = the Koran). 

(Iv) Shamanlim is a form of idolatry which recognises the existence of good and evil 
powers — deities, demons, etc., which must be s.icriflced to and propitiated. 

(v) There ore some flre-worililppera, called ParMoi, in India. 

36. The Industries of Asia. — In the far North, we find hunters and 
fishers. In the central part a nomadic pastoral life prevails. The 
settled and sedentary occupations are found on the outside edge of 
the plateaus in the East, South, and West. Taking Asia as a whole, 
the chief industry in it, as in other parts of the world, is agriculture. 
Grazing is the industiy of the steppes and plateaus of the in- 
terior, which supplies European markets with hides, wool, and 
tallow. Further north, hunting is the industry ; and the Siberijtn 
peasants as well as the nomad hunters export every year large quan- 
tities of rich furs. The spinning and weaving of cotton in steam- 
mills is now common in India. Decorative arts, such as carving, 
inlaying, embroidering, etc., have come to the highest state of perfection 
in India, China, Japan, Persia, and Asia Minor ; and these countnw 
send us silk, jewellery, carvings, carpets, sUver and gold work, 
specimens of cutlery, and articles of furniture, many of which far 
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surpass in taste and beauty anything that can be produced in 
Europe. 

% 

(i) Rice, millet, wheat, and other grains arc grown in China, India, Indo-Chloa, 
and Japan ; while in Southern and 'Western Siberia excellent crops of wheat, barley, 
and ryo are raised. 

(ii) In India, Russian Central Aaia, and Asia Minor much cotton is produced. 

(iii) Tea-growing forms one of the chief iodustries of Southern China ; and it U also 
grown in India and Ceylon. 

(it) Coffee U produced in Arabia, India, Ceylon, Java, and other parts of the aonth. 

(v) The sugar-caae is cultivated largely in tlio south and soutb*easU 

(vi) The silkworm culture is widely spread in China, Japan, India, Turkestan, 
Persia, and Asia Minor. 

(vii) Spices are largely grown in the Great Archipelago. 

(viii) Indigo, Jute, dyes ; opium, quinine, are produced id many parts of the south- 
east and south. 


37. Tie Commerce of Asia. — The trade between the different parts 
of Asia is the oldest in the world, and dates back many thousands of 
years. It has been carried on chiefly by camels and on horseback. 
But, since the opening up of India, China, and Japan, and the intro- 
duction of steam navigation, an immense trade with Great Britain, 
the west of Europe, and the United States, has come into existence. 
There is also a very large overland trade with Russia. All the large 
ports in the south and south-east of Asia are in steam communica- 
tion with Europe and the United States by means of the Suez Canal. 


38. Land-ways and Water-ways.— The land-ways of Asia are chiefly 
footpaths or tracks ; and only in India are there good macadamised 
roads, made hy British engineers. In Siberia there is a well-known 
track— running east and west— from one end of th^ continent to the 
other ; but the traveller who tries to go from north to south is stopped 
or hindered by plateaus and mountains clothed with impenetrable 
forests, cut into by deep gorges and gullies, and by pathless deserts. 
In India there are now about 37,000 miles of railway ; in 1853 there 
were only twenty. The Chinese have permitted the construction of 
several raUways ; and this wiU open up much of their densely people4 
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couDtry, The Russians have nin one railway across Siberia and 
another into Turkestan. The water-ways of China form the chief 
arteries of communication ; and the deep and broad streams — con- 
nected by canals — give roads for traffic into the very heart of the 
country. In the northern lowland, the flatness of the plain and the 
bifurcations of tributaries supply a water-way east and west ; and 
thus a great line of water communication crosses Siberia and joins 
the Amoor, which is navigable for more than 2000 miles. 

Telegraphs connect the east and the west, both in the northern 
and the southern parts of the continent. 

(i) Id winter, the Siberian rivers are used aa sledgc*rosds. 

(ii) Petrograd can telegraph to Vl&dlvoitock, on the Sea of Japan. By the wire 
which crosses Turkestan ami Mongolia, it can also send messages to Pekin and 
Shanghai* London is connected with the large towns of India, with Singapore, Hong- 
Kong, and Nagasaki in Japan. Odessa cun telegraph to Bombay, etc. 

(iii) The greatest Asian nailway is the Trans-Siberian line, built by the Russians. 
With connections westwards to Moscovr and Petrograd, it runs from Zlatoust, on 
the frontier of European Russia, to Irkutsk, near Lake Baikal. The chief towns passed 
are Omsk, Tomsk, and Krainoiarsk. 

(iv) From Irkutsk (which is 3830 miles from Petrograd) the lino was to run through 
Trans-Baikalia, down the Amur to Ebabarorka, which is already Joined by rail to 
VladlTostock. That idea is temporarily abandoned, and the main line now leaves the 
Amur at Chita. From Chita it runs in a south-easterly direction through Manchuria 
to Vladivostcck. At Harbin in Manchuria a branch nins south-west, through Kirim 
and Mukden, to Tails awan (or Dalny), Port Arthur, and Newchwaug. The Mukden- 
Port Arthur portion was, by the Treaty of Portsmouth concluded in 1905 between 
the Japanese and the Russians, placed under the control of Japan. 
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INDIA. 

1. Introductory. — India, or Hinduatan, is one of the most remark- 
able countries in the world. It possesses one of the oldest civilisa- 
tions, and one of the oldest literatures ; social traditions of caste 
and manners which have existed for many thousand years ; the 
most beautiful architecture, the finest decorative work side by 
side with inferior art in painting and music ; one of the most crowded 
populations in its fertile plains, — with the most striking contrasts 
between boundless wealth and poverty even to starvation. It has 
been for ages the object of envy and the prey of different conquerors ; 
until, at length, it reposes in peace and comparative prosperity under 
the rule of Kino Georoe v.. Emperor of India. The Empire of 
India is composed of twelve provinces under direct British rule, and 
about one hundred and fifty feudatory states, which acknowledge the 
overlordship of the British crown. Considered from many points of 
view, India is rather a continent than a country. 

(i) The name Hindwtaa is properly limited to the valleys of the Jumna and tht 
Upper Ganges, India is properly the country of the ladsi. 

HlD<lug(an»5ten orcoantrrof m UwCountrv of tb« Alithani, and 

&altiebUUn«C«ufitr7 of BolucbU. 

(ii) The ludioQ title of the King is Ealier-l-Elnd. 

2. Boundaries. — India is bounded— 

1. K. by the mighty buttress—" the double wall of the HlnaUyo— the 

grandest range in the world. 

2. E. by Bvmih and the Bay of BaasaL 

3. 8. by the blue waters of Urn Indian Oesan. over which the bold headland of 

Capo Comorin looks oata 

4. W. by the mountainous lands of AtebanUtan and Baluchistan, with the 

Arabian Baa. 

(1) “ The Himalayas nowhere yield a passage for a modem army." 
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3. Extent. — British India fills the enormous area of 1,802,657 square 
miles— or more than twenty-five times the extent of England and 
Wales. Of this area more than 
a million square miles is ruled 
directly by Great Britain ; more 
than half a million is under 
native rulers — who pay tribute 
to and are under the control of 
the Emperor of India. The shape 
of India is that of a great triangle 
— the Himalayan Range forming 
the base, and Cape Comorin the 
apex. 

ti) It extends from 8* to 35* N. lat. — from the hottest regions near the Equator to far 
within the Temperate Zone. The Tropic of Cancer nms south of the Ganges Valley. 

(i i) The greatest length and the greatest breadth are both about 1900 miles : and each 
side of the triangle is also about 1900 miles. 

4. Coast Line. — India has a comparatively short coast line of 3600 
miles, which gives one mile of coast to each 416 square miles of area. 
The coast line is, on the whole, regular and undeveloped ; Las few 
good harbours ; and, in many parts, the heavy and constant surf 
makes it difficult of approach. The best-known parts are the Orissa, 
the Golconda, the Coromandel, the Eonkan, and the Malabar Coasts. 


India 


r 

England 


(i) T))e coast of Great Britain gives 1 mile to about 35 square miles of area. 

<ii) The Orissa Coast lies between the Hooghlj and the Godavery. The Ooloonda 
Coast lies between the Godavery aud the Krishna. The Coromandel Coast lies between 
the Krishna and Cape Comorin. The Eonkan and Malabar Coasts lie between Capo 
Comorin and Bombay. 

(iii) The Runn (== wilderness) of Cotoh, between Gujerat and Scinde» is a vest saline 
swampy desert, larger than all Wales. It becomes a salt lake during the 80 Uth*wcst 
monsoon ; but, in the dry season, a plain of sand, with such a stench from the bodies 
of siranded flsh that no horse will face it. East of the Runn is the Onlf of Cambay ; 
and these two are joined during the rainy season. The Oolf of M a n aa r lies between 
Ceylon and the mainland, and is separated from Palk*s Strait by Adam's Bridge. 

5. Islands. — The Islands belonging to India are: — Ceylon; tho 
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Laccadives, and the Maldives on the west coast of British India ; and 
the Andamans and Nlcobars, on the west coast of Further India. 

(i) C«yloA is described od p. SCO. 

(ii) The L 4 cc 641 ?es are a ffroup of islands of coral formation, among which are 20 
atolls, and many islets and reefs, mostly barren, or producing only cocoa-nuts. The 
UaldiT6ftor ‘‘ Thousand Isles forma chain of coral islets, with 17 atolls, each enclosing 
a deep lagoon fringed with reefs richly clothed with the cocoa-nut palm. The group 
is goremed by a Sultan, who pays tribute to the Government of Ceylon. 

(iii) The Andaman! are a group of volcanic islands, surrounded by dangerous coral 
reefs* The harbour of Port Blair, in South Andaman, is the chief penal settlement for 
India. The Hicobars, to the south-east of the Andamans, are a group of lovely islands 
with a very rich flora, but poor fauna. 

6. The Build of India. — Four highland systems, one vast plain, and 
one vast plateau make up the relief of India. The highland systems 
are those of the Himalayas, the Vlndhyas, the West and East Ghats; 
the plain is the plain of the Indus and Ganges Valleys — called the 
Indo-Qangetic Plain ; and the plateau is the Plateau of the Deccan. 

(0 The Himalayas have been already described on page 227. 

(ii) ThevlndhyaEaag* forms the northern scarp of the table-land of the Deccan. lU 
soothem slope, which faces the valley of the Nerbudda, is very steep and looks like 
the weather-beaten coast of an ancient sea. The Satpara Range, on tlie south of the 
valley, runs parallel with it. 

(iii) The Weitera ohau run along the Malabar coast of India. Tbo plain between 
them and the sea is only about 30 to 40 miles wide. From this plain they rise like 
an immense wall facing the ocean ; but their eastern slope is very gradual towanls the 
central table-land. In many parts they rise in raagnifleeut precipices and headlands 
out of the ocean, and look like colossal " landing stairs " from the sea. The mean 
height is about 3500 feet; and the culminating point is Uahabaleabwar Peak (4800 ft.). 
They end in the NUgheniet or "Blue Mountains," the highest peak in which is 
Sedabetu (8700 ft.). Then comes a broad gap or depression called the Pal Ohat, 
which seems to have been an old sea-channel ; and lastly comes another set of 
monntalns. Cardamom or the Anamalab Mountains, which are the culminating height of 
India Proper. Anamodl (S800 ft) is the highest point 

(iv) The Earten Ohats likewise run parallel with the coast But they have a much 
lower mean elevation, are ftirther from the coast, and are broken into fragments by 
broad valleys and river gorges. They form the eastern scarp of the Deccan. They 
arc highest i& the north. 

7. Plains,— The great Indo-Gangetic Plain or Plain of Northern 
India, stretches from the Khasia HUls to the Suliman Moontains, and 
Uea between the Himalayas and the Deccan. It b triangular in 
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shape, and has a total len^h of 1500 miles— the distance from Paris to 
Moscow. It is the most densely peopled part of the whole country. 
Its eastern slope is drained bv the Ganges ; its western by the Indus, 

(i) The Pl^ of iht is remarkably fertile and populous; but in the north of it 

there lies a deep depression, at the foot of the Himalayas, called the Toral, with rank 
vegetation, fever- breeding air, and frequented by all kinds of wild beasU, * 

(ii) Tlie Plain of the Indas contains the fertile Punjab (or Five-River Land *'), the 
Great Indian Desert (or Thar**), and the saline desert called the BTinn of CntclL 

(iii) About 150 millions of people are fed on these two plains. Two harvests, in some 
provinces three, are reaped each year. 

(iv) The Bajt Coast Plain, at the foot of the Eastern Ghats, is much wider and more 
fertile than the West Coast Plain. 

(v) If India were to subside about 000 feet, the Deccan would appear as a large 
island ; and the Indo-Gangetic Plain would be a broad channel connecting the Arabian 
Sea with the Bay of Bengal, and washing the feet of the Himalayas. 

8. Table-lands. — In addition to the great Deccan Plateau, India has 
the Table-land of Malwa, which is supported between the Aravulli 
Hills and the Vindhyas. 

(i) The Deocan is a triangular plateau with an average elevation of from 2000 to 
3000 feet. It has a gentle siope towards 
the east. It has the Vindhya Range on 
the north, and the Western and Eastern 
Ghats as its boundaries on the west and 
east. It is an upland region of plateaus, 
mountain ranges, and highlands ; an<l many 
parts of it are extremely fertile. Tlie 
‘‘black soil*’ of the Deccan, called also 
“cotton soil,” is proverbial for its enor- 
mous fertility. 

(ii) The Malwa PUtean, between the Ara- 
viillis and the Vindhyas, is compara- 
tively small, but it is inhabited by a 

people more vigorous than the ordinary ^ .w 

* t ^ ^ Xhe ftCAlo of tbU map will be iimJentooU from tb$ 

“ mild Hindu.” ^ct tba^Ceylon U nearly os largo aa Scotland. 

9. Rivers. — India possesses, in proportion to its size, a greater 
number of streams that flow into the sea, than any other country in 
Asia. Its rivers fall easily into two systems, which require to be 
separately studied. These are: — the river-'^ystem of the Great 
Northern Plain; and the river-systems of the Sonrhem Plateau. To 
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the fonner, belong the Indus, the Ganges, and the Brahmapootra, which 
cany the rain-fall, not only of the southern, but also of the northern 
slopes of the Himalaya to the sea. To the latter, the Nerbudda, the 
Taptee on the western slope j the Mahanuddy, Godavery, Kris h n a , and 
Cauvery, on the eastern slope. 

(i) The ladu (1800 miles) rises behind the nimalnyan Ranges, on the tablo-land of 
Thibet itself, and breaks its way through tlie whole Himalayan system. It receives 
on its \tit bank, from the western Uimaiayas, tlio waters of the Jhelnxn» Cbenab^ 
and 8atl^ ; and these four great rivers, with the Indus itself, make up the Punjab or 
‘‘ Five Rivers/* On its right bank it receives tlie southern drainage of the Hindoo* 
Eoosh by the river Cabal, at Attock, which is 000 miles from the sea. In its lower 
course, the Indus receives no affluents at all. Throughout its course, it Sows by no 
important towns ; all the large towns in its basin lie in or near the Cbenab and iU 
other tributaries. This arises from the shifting character of its banks. 


(ii) The Oangei, or the *'Holy Gangi*' (1500 miles), is the great river of India. 
Although shorter than the Indus, it has a larger area of drainage ; and its basin Is 
immensely more fertile. It flows out of a low arch in a glacier called the Cow's 
Mouth/* on the southern face of the Himalayas, at tho height of 13,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. It enters the Great Plain at Hordwar : and hero it ic only 1000 feet 
above the seadeveh Five-ninths of its water is drawn off to a canal of navigation and 
Irrigation— the largest of its kind in the world— wdiich, after a course of 300 miles, 
again joins the Gauges at Cawnpore. Its chief tributary, the Jamna, joins it at 
bad (s “The Abode of Allah '*). The Ooomtee, with several other large afllucDts, falls into 
It from the Himalayas. It joins, in its lower course, tho Brahmapootra ; and tho two 
together form an immense delta, called the Sanderbonds, nearly as large as Ireland, on 
the outer edge of which new land is constantly building itself out Tho Ganges Is 
navigablo for large vessels to Chandemagore. Tho branch on which Calcutta stands, 
and which tho Hindoos regard with even more reverenco than the Holy Ganges itself, 
is called the Heoghly. While tho Indus, owing to the shifting of its course, has no 
important town on its banks, the Ganges has a very large number of large towns, and 
a countless number of villages on its tributaries large and small. Tho **Bore** is a 
tidal wave five to ten feet high, which rushes up the Hooghly with a great roar at the 
rate of eighteen miles au hour. 


{a) • Tht nfcTi8»ilcn of iho Low«r Gaaoei aad iU bimnchoi U a wondorfal ipocUcle. Every trader and 
uadowner keepe many voaede ; erery peasAnt has his boat, as an EogUsh lamer bU gls • and 
every Ubotucr bU canoe. Tho Hvevcraft aro to bo counted by hundreds of thousands. At 
severmi i>ciuUtbo vesseU anchor fs»r months at a Umaand forro floating dUet and marts, where 
a great dsal of btuinees of all kinds is dona. ** 


(61 


• • 


Th. work doao by tbe *» tU. w.t«rH»rrt«r and of Ibe donaoly pooplMl pnvlnoM 

of Kortken IndU from iU .oareo to Ita moath. oatlUe. It to raak m tL. fomno.t xixtt on th. 
•ar&Moftheflob.. Ithw thr«di»tlact*U«« lalti Uf^ la iU flr«t »U«o It dMhw down th. 
m«^Wn.riUm of th. HlmoUTO. eoU oat dMp galUn In th« »oUd rock, and ploarki sa rlta. 
ttd ATla« on iU rolsUcM war- In th. Mcond •U«« It nuke. lU w.y pucMbly throorh th* 
pl^. rweiTM th* mnd and dr*ln*c of Notthein IndU. ud tall* on wltk *n eTro-lnawMin* 
Tolum* of w.ur ud .Ut. lu bod U r»lMd bj iU own «Ut ; *nd In iU third tu,.. 

«t Into cWeli Uk. * Jet of w*t.r .ndd.alp oh.tn»«Ud by th* flny*r. E*ch *r^e th*S»*l. 
fomtd thyewa out la tun its own ^ 
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(1.0 The Brahmapootra (ISOO miles), or “ Son of Brahma ” is a most mysterious river- 
.ts upper course has only recently been explored. It is called the Sanpo in Thibet.’ 
the Dihon* in Assam, and the Brahmapootra in British India. The Sanpo plunges into a 
ravine, and flows for about lOO miles through a still unexplored region of the Hima- 
layas. It brings do^vn twice as much mud as the Ganges. In the rainy season its 
lower course is converted into a mighty inland sea, which floods the whole of the 
Assam lowlands. It has a very large number of tributaries. 

(iv) The Herbudla (800 miles) rises in the highlands of the Deccan, and flows between 
the Vindhyas and the Satpuras, westward into the Arabian Sea. It is too rapid for 
navigation. When it enters its middle course, it passes through the “ Gorge of the 
Marble Rocks.” The stream of clear green-blue waters winds between two glittering 
walls of snow-white marble can-ed into pillars and fantastic shapes by the hand of 
nature, here and there broken and contrasted by a mass of black volcanic rock, which 
intensifies the dazzling whiteness of the marble walls. Blue sky, blue waters, black 
basalt, white marble — together make up a most lovely and striking picture. On the 
ledges of the bare rock countless swarms of bees have built their hives : and here and 
there the cliffs are crowned with temples wrought with the most delicate art. South of 
the Satpura flows the Taptee parallel with the Nerbudda, but with only half its length. 

(v) The Mahannddy (520 miles) rises on the eastern slope of the Deccan, and though 
famous for destructive floods (in 18C0 the vilhiges of IJ million of natives were com- 
pletely submerged), is navigable by boats for about three-fourths of its course. It 
enters the .sea by a large delta which forms the province of Cuttack. 

(vi) The Oodavery (900 miles) is the largest river in the Deccan. It rises on the east 
side of the Western Ghats, crosses the whole Deccan, and drains a basin as large as 
the whole of Great Britain and Ireland. It enters the Bay of Bengal by a mighty 
delta. In its basin a network of canals amounting to 500 miles has been constructed, 
both for navigation and for irrigation, by British engineers. The Xrlth&a (600 miles) 
also rises in the Western Ghats, and crosses the whole peninsula. It falls into the 
Bay of Bengal, by a delta, not far from the Godavery; and the overflow of both 
streams forms Lake Colatr — a lagoon — the largest in India, nearly 50 miles in length by 
14 miles broad. Tlie rajudity of the Krishna makes it useless for navigation. 

(vii) The Caovery also rises in the Western Ghats (in the Coorg Territory), crosses 
the plateau of Mysore, and enters the Bay of Bengal by a large delta. It enters the 
coast-plain by two magnificent falls, one of which is 4C0 feet high. 

(viii) The deltas of tliese three rivers are “tracts of inexhaustible fertility," mostly 
rice-bearing. They have also, within recent years, been traversed by a network of 
canals ; and thus the populations in them are guarded against the risk of famine. 

10. Lakes. — The Lakes of India are neither large nor important. 
There are no great lakes or fresh-water seas such as are seen in Africa 
or in North America. The largest lakes are either lagoons or expan- 
sions of a river-course. Th© chief lagoons on the east coast are tbo89 
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of ChUka and Palicufc : Cochin is on the west coast. The lakes forme 
by rivers are Colair, between the mouths of the Krishna and the 
Godavery ; and Wular on the Jbelum, in the Vale of Cashmere. 

(i) The Cechln lAgoon or “ Back Waters - affonls a long line o! inland navigation ; 
and most of the local trade between Cochin and Tmvancore is carried on In this calm 

natural cauaL 

(ii) The Colalr is more a marsh than a lake ; but in the rainy season it becomes a 
sheet of water about 100 square miles in extent. 

(iii) The Deccan Plateau, thousands of years ago, seems to have consisted of a set 
of lake-valleys or lacustrine basins. The peasants of the Deccan aud the Coromandel 
Coast have restored W.OOO of these lakes (so that some parts of India look like the 
Finnish Tible-land), and use them as reservoirs for irrigation purposes. 

11. Climate. — Four conditious must be carefully kept ia view in 
formiDg an estimate of the climate of any part of India : the latitude ; 
the altitude (as in the case of the Deccan Plateau) ; the neamesB to a 
desert — the Desert of Thar in the west ; the nearness to the sea. 
This last condition takes account of the direction of the prevailing 
winds. In a region which stretches across nearly 30 of latitude — 
from Ceylon to the high summits of the Himalayas— -we should 
expect to find all kinds of climate — from the air of a “ fumace-blast ” 
to the intense cold of the high plateaus. And we do find them. 
These climates may be considered going from north to south, from 
east to west, and from the table-lands to the low country. 

(i) The slopes of the Himalayas have a cool and refreshing air. At Agra, on the 
Jumna, which receives hot winds from the Thar, the average summer temperature is 
94* in the shade. At Utakamand, in the Nilgherries, the height of the situation and 
the sea-breezes keep the summer temperature down to 60*. The provinces south of the 
Satpnra range are generally cooler than the Indus and Ganges basins, because of their 
greater elevation. 

(II) The east coast is hotter than the west 

(iii) The high interior of Ceylon possesses a cool and refreshing atmosphere. In the 
hot season, especially from March to May, the heat on the Deccan is greater than on 
the coast ; hut, as it is much drier, it is much less oppressive. 

(iv) The rainfall in parts of India is larger than on any other part of the earth’s 
surface. The rainfall which comes with the south-west monsoon is something 
enormous. On the Mslabar coast as much as 480 inches a year has been known ; in 
the ealdron-like valley of Assam more than 800 inches. 

(▼) Dp and down the great Indo-Qangetic valley, at different seasons, sweep the 
monsoons, at right angles to their usual course. Thus moisture brought from the 
Bay of Bengal may fall as rain on the Western Himalayas. 
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I 12. The Seasona of India, — There is no winter in India ; there are 
three seasons ; and these are the seasons of heat, rain, and cold. The 
hot season lasts from the time the sun crosses the Equator till the 
period when he is vertical over the Tropic of Cancer— that is, from 
March to June ; the wet season, from June to October ; and the cool 
or “ cold ” season, from October to March. 

The rainy season varies with the different parts of India. Wlien the great heat 
over the Plateau of Thibet has turned the north-east trades Into .south-west monsoons, 
the Malabar coast has its rainy season— that is, from April to October. But, when 
the ordinary north-east trades are blowing,— th.it is, in winter— they bring rain to the 
Coromandel coast ; and the rainy season of this coast lasts from October to April. 
As the north-east trades have very little sea to blow over, these ivinter rains on the 
east coast are not so heavy. 

13. Veg^etatlon. — Most of India lies within the tropics ; but, with 
many different climates, it has also many different floras. The drip- 
ping hills of Assam and the steaming swamps of the Terai give the 
most luxuriant tropical vegetation ; the dry lands of the Scinde pro- 
duce a flora like that of Arabia ; tlie elevated lands grow the trees 
and grains of the Temperate Z*)ne. If we look at the Indian flora 
from the point of view of altitude, we shall find — from the foot of the 
Himalayiis to the snow-line — tlie whole gjunut of vegetable life, from 
tropical, through sub-tropical plants, up to the lichens and mosses of 
arctic climates. The forests on the mountain slopes yield teak and 
sal — the most valuable of timbers. They were at one time recklessly 
burned by wandering tribes ; but they are now increasing everywhere 
under the care of the “Indian Forest Department.” The various 
palms, which supply food, drink, clothing, furniture, and building 
materials to the natives, grow mostly on the low lands of the coast. 
The useful Pamboo is found everywhere in the jungle. 

The T«f Ai U the malArloiiA deprenloA ftt the fool of the Kitu&hk>*ft*. 

(i) Some geographers give four divisions for the flora of India: (a) the Ilimalayan 
Slopes ; (b) the almost rainless Basin of the Indus ; (c) the drenched Assam ; (d) the 
Deccan Pcninsulap which is the part of India with the smallest extremes. 

(ii) The banyan or Indian flg grows to an enormous size. One of these trees is said 
to cover four acres of ground^ and to be able to give shelter to an army. The deodar 
(the ** Tree of the Oods an immense cedar, flourishes on the Himalayan slopes. 
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(iii) In the hotter parts of India, pepper, ciunamon, gum-trees, cotton, indigo, sugar, 
are largely grown. 

(iv) The flora of the Khasia Hills, in Assam, is the richest in India— perhaps In the 
whole of Asia; and it includes no fewer than 250 species of orchids alone. 

(V) The cocoa-nut palm and the bamboo supply the natives with almost everything 
they want — including food, oil, rope, and timber. 


14. Animals. — The tiger and leopard ; the elephant and rliinoceros ; 
the maneless lion ; the hyena, the jackal, and the wolf ; bears of 
different colours ; deer of various kinds ; the buffalo and the wild 
ass ; and many kinds of monkeys — are all encountered in different 
parts of India. There are also many kinds of dangerous serpents. 
Among the domestic animals, the most important are the camel, the 
zebu or humped ox, the yak, and the goat of Cashmere. 


(l) The •' Roy»l Bengal Ti*er”i3 the “king of leasts" in India. He has preserved 
his empire io every part of India. He attacks chiefly gazelles, antelopes, wild 
boors, and often man himself. One “ roao-cater'' is said to have devoured 80 human 
beings every year. One of these beasts stopped public roads, caused Uiirtceu villages 
to bo deserted, and an area of about 2G0 square miles to be left untillcd. 


(ii) Tbe elephant bolds his own in the s\Yami>s .and jungles of As.sam an<l the Tcrai. 
The rhlsoceroa plunges about in tbe muddy regions of the Suuderbunds. The leopard 
(commonly called “panther") is more daring even than tho tiger, and also feeds on 
homon flesh. The Hon. nearly extinct, is still found in Kathiawar, Oozerat. 

(iii) Tho most widely .spread serpent is the cobra dl eapeUo ; and it and other snakes 
account for over 20,000 deaths yearly. In lOOO a total of 22,891 pereons is reported to 
have been killed by snakes, against 943 by tigers. 


(It) The crocodile and the gavlal are found in the Ganges. 

offaP tho streets clear of 

tanti" “ phllosophore " and “adju- 

tants. (The proper “adjutant bird "is a kind of crane.) 

** of the legions of 

crops. Clouds of locuoto appear, and leave no taees of g^ea behind then..” 


16. IIto.^._Indid is comparatively poor in minerals. It has 
g~d of coal, but the coal is poor in quality. It has also a litt! 
iron and somepatroleum. The most extensively worked mineral is sail 
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^vhich the Government keeps in its own hands. Diamonds are found 
in some districts ; and gold in the state of Mysore. 

The chief coaUelds of India are at Raniganj, north-west of Calcutta (where iron is 

also found and smelted), at Umaria in Central India, and Singareni in Hyderabad 

all places where the coal can be utilised for raihray purposes. Salt conies prin* 
cij>ally from the Punjab Salt Range, and (produced by evaporation) from Madras and 
Raj pu tan a ; petreleam from Burma. 

16. Industries. — The most important industry in India is agricul- 
ture, More than two-thirds of the adult males of India are engaged 
in this pursuit. The Hindoos have always been skilful weavers ; 
but this, with other native industries, is dying out. The chief grains 
grown are millet, rice, and wheat ; the chief fibres cotton and Jute ; 
while opium and indigo, tobacco, tea, coffee, and chlnchona, sugar- 
cane, Bplces, and other plants, are largely grown* 

(i) Millet is the cheapest food ; rice is the food of the inhabitants of the Ganges 
Baslu, but most of it is gto\yn for export. North of the line of lat 25* North, millets 
and wheat are grown, not rice. In the Delta, rice is 'Staple crop and the universal 
diet. In a single district — Kajigptir^295 kinds of rice are known to the 

peasant. But, taking India as a whole, uie staple food-grain is neither rice nor 
wheat, but millet, which is probably the most prolific grain in the world.** 

(il) Cotton is grown largely in the fertile Black Lands " or ** Cotton Lands ** of the 
Deccan ; in the Sludras Presidency ; and in the North-West Provinces (especially in 
the Dooab between the Ganges and the Jutniia). is essentially a crop of the 

4 

Delta, and would exliaust any soil not fertilised by river*floods.** 

(iii) The cultivation of the poppy for making opium is restricted by the Govemmeut 
to certain parts ; and a duty of several millions is annually raised on it. 

(iv) Indigo is grown throughout the valley of the Ganges from Dacca in Eastern 
Bengal up to Delhi. “ It is the foremost staple grown by European capital.** 

(v) Tea thrives in Assam, where it grows wild; but the management of the planta- 
tions has been improving every j’car for the last twenty years, and Assam now sends 
enormous quantities to England. Tea is also grown on the hill-ranges that skirt the 
plains of the north-east. Coffee is cultivated in the south of the Deccan and in 
Ceylon. The Chinchona tree thrives on the sides of the Nilgherries. 

(vi) The cotton, rice, sugar, and tobacco of India arc much inferior to those of 
North America. The maize, wheat, fruit, and vegetables are also inferior to similar 
growths in Europe. But India surpasses all other countries in indigo, jute, opium, 
tea, and coffee. 

17. Manufactures. — Cotton- spinning and weaving are carried on in 
the Bombay Presidency ; and there are Jute factories in Bengal. But 
the native manufactures of India are, in general, on a small scale ; 
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ana Indian artisans have always been celebrated for the delicacy and 
beauty of their workmanship — especially in gold, steel, and ivory. 
But whereas, in the last century, cotton goods were sent from India 
to England, the process is now reversed. 


“The organisation of Hindoo society demands that tlie necessary arts, such as 
those of the weaver, the potter, and the smith, should bo practised In every village." 


18. Commerce. — The commerce of India is very large ; and it has 
been steadily growing under British rale. The chief trade is done 
with Great Britain, China, France, Germany, and the United States. 
The yearly exports amount to over ^160,000,000 ; and the imports to 
more than £186,000,000. The exports of tlie first class are grain, raw- 
cotton, opium, and seeds ; in the second class are bides, Jute, tea, 
indigo, and coflfea The imports of the first class are cotton manu- 
factures (which amount every year to about £30,000,000) ; after 
these, but a long way after, come, in the second class, metals, hard- 
ware, Bilk, sugar, liquors, machinery, and coals. More than 6000 
vessels are engaged in tlie trade of India, 

(i) “ Bombay and Calcutta may be called the two centres of collection and distribu- 
tion, to a degree without a parallel in other countiies." 

(ii) The two largest imports are cotton goods and treasure— silver and gold. The 
silver is converted into ornaments ; and the gold is hoarded. 

(Ill) ‘ The India of antiquity was a dealer in curiosities*; the India of the East India 
Company was a retail dealer in luxuries ; the India of the Queen Is a wholesale pro- 
ducer of staples with an enormous export business."— Hunter. 


19. Cities.— India possesses seventy-eight cities and towns with 

inhabitants. Of these, twenty-nine have more than 
00,000. The six largest cities are Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Hyder- 
abad, Lucknow, and Delhi, 

(0 C.I»,U nr-T"* ““ “ «■««’• 

British I'"' Empire of India, till tl.a central seat ol the 

is the largest aad lit ‘Ti T . 

have riven it >>ulldl„ga 

roiiage"!!:: 7'“ "■« t- vaned 

the cit7, all make un a vart'i «<Iillces, the forest ol masts that look in on 

Asia. It is .Tso tie oeeond^ ’".""f Er.«t ports of 

Tb, wtL ® Jn the British Em pire, 

“‘CMcutU It Unoen in Louden. 

. ^ 
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(ii) Bombay (1175), the capital of the Presidency of Bombay, stands on a small island 
which is connected with the mainland by an artificial causeway. It is the largest and 
safest harbour in India, and one of the great seaports of the world. It occupies the 
best position for commerce in the whole of Asia ; and, since the opening of the Suez 
Canal, it has been rapidly surpassing Calcutta in its trade. It has made some of the 
noblest docks in the world. It was the American war of 1861-65 tha' riade the 
fortune of Bombay; for it then became the chief cotton mart of the globe. Its 
streets are thronged with people of every race, tongue, and colour. Ami ng the 
chief merchants are the Parsees, who are flre-worshippers. (The name ts a con- 
traction of Bom Bahia, the Portuguese for “Good Bay.” It came to England as 
part of the dowry of Catherine of Braganza, daughter of the King of Portugal, and 
wife of Charles ii. The East India Company received it from Charles for a rent of 
£10 a year.)— On the neighbouring islands of Salsette and Elcphanta are the remains 
of wonderful temples hollowed out in the native rock. On the table-land east of 
Bombay stands the city of Pooaah, the chief station between Bombay and Madras. 

(iii) Madras (520^, the capital of the Presidency of Madras, is the third largest 
town in India, and the third seaport in rank. It stands on— or rather stretches for 
eight miles along— a surf-beaten shore, exposed for months together to the full fury 
of the north-east monsoons. The houses are blindingly white. An artificial harbour 
and piers have now been built, which enables vessels to come up and discharge their 
cargoes. The summer capital of the Presidency is BUkamuad (7000 ft, above the sea) 
tn the Nilghvrries ; ju.st as Simla is the summer capital of Bengal. | 

(iv) Hyderabad (400) is the capital of the Nizam’s Dominions, in the Deccan. It 
is the largest city in the Deccan ; and a great railway centre. It is a Moslem rather 
than a Hindoo city ; and the streets are crowded with Arabs, Afghans, and RohiUas. 
It is naturally and strongly fortified by a belt of desert borderland— on which lies a 
mighty chaos of granite rocks ; and this belt is in some places IS miles wide. The 
Niz<'im is tho premier princo of India. Not far from the city stands Golconda, the 
former capital of the kingdom. Diamonds used to be polished in Golconda ; but the 
diamond mines were at Karnul. 

(V) Lucknow (240) is the capital of the former kingdom of Oude, now in the United 
Prtjvinccs. It is a magnificent city, full of palatial structures ; but to English- 
men it is most memorable for the stubborn defence by La^vrence in the Mutiny of 
1857, and its gallant relief by Havelock. Cawopore (200) was, in the same war, thO 
scene of a terrible massacre of English women and children. 

(vi) Delhi (304), on the Jumna, wa.s for centuries the proud capital of the Great 
Mogul, and became in 1911 OJice more a capital— of the Indian Empire. Delhi is 
the true centre of India, since all the great historic rond.s cross there; it is olso tho 
railway centre for Northern India, and the chief trade-focus within the triangle 
formed by Bombay, Peshawur, and Calcutta, Having been tho scat of the Mogul 
Court, Delhi retains the old Court industries of wood-carving, gold and silver 
filagree work, and shawd-wcaving. It does a large tra<le in wheat and other produce, 
and has joining, iron-foundlng, and brush-making industries. 


20. Historic Towns. — India has e.xperienced so many vicissitudes, 
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been oreirun by so many conquerors, lias seen tlio rise and fall of so 
many empires and kingiloms, that it is full of jdaces which have left 
their mark in history and which still retain (he memories of past and 
departed greatness. The most important of tliese towns are Benares, 
Patna; Agra, Amritsar, Lahore, Allahabad, Jeypore, Meerut, Nagpore, 
Tric^opoly, Peshamir, Dacca, Jubbulpore, Indore, Umballa, Calicut, 
and STjrat. Most of these cities stand in tlio Ganges-Jumna valley ; 

and no region in the world presents such an array of splendid and 
famous cities. 

(i) B<a4r«*(198),on the Ganges, is Uiu “ Holy City " of vhe lliiidn lirahmans. It 
^ Is crowded with palaces .'iiid nitidu tomidcs; and the countless paln< os, (ciiiplcs, 
towers, mosques, cones, spires, cupolas, luiiinrcls, ixirticoes, sanctuaries, tiight.s of 
steps to the river— with the altars, shrines, statues, and iiimgcs set uji at the corner 
of every street — make up the most characteristic scence in the whole of India. It is 
the centre of Hindu learning. The interior is a labyrinth of narrow winding streets* 
where one is jostled and hustled by crowds of jiack animals, camehs, horses, ass.-fl, 
andsacred bulls, while monkeys chatter from the balconies. Tlie “ghats," or flights 
ofsteps tothe river, are crowded with pilgrims and fakirs, many of them performing 
their ablutions in the sacred stream. 


(ii) Pati»*(U9), on the Ganges, is an old Moslem town. But at present It is one of 
e chief trading centres of India ; makes up and exjuTta opium ; sells rice ; and its 
^rehouses stretch for 12 miles along the ]«nks of the river. Near It is Oay. the 
End ^f^l^ya-Mouni (surnaraed Buddha, or “ the Enlightened "), the found'er of 

P n. Bence, for BudUJnsts, Gaya is /fte “ Holy City/^ 

•t « Lst I ? ““ "'<''> •')' Stah Jehan 

moonllBUnllt u' i" ‘l‘« Hq-id ataospher. of a 

8 night, it presents a sight that can never be forgotten. 
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(Til) J#jpor» (120), the capital of Jeypore— ooe of the tweoty Native Statei in 
•• Rajputana/'— on a plateau east of the Thar, calls itself the “ Paris of India, and is 
one of the finest towns between the Indus and the Ganges. 

(viil) Ueent (120), in the dooab between the Ganges and the Jumna, is celebrated as 
the town where the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857 broke out. 

(ix) Hs^pors (145) is the roost important town in the Central Provinces. It was 
one of the chief towns of the old Mahratta Kingdom. 

(x) Trlchlnepcly (125), next to Madura (106) the largest city south of Madras, 
stands on the Cauvery Delta, the garden of Southern India. It is commanded by a 
strong fort, perched on a steep granite peak ; and bloody were the struggles between 
the English and French in the last century to keep possession of it. 

(xi) Petliawiir (05), on the Cabal River, above where it joins the Indus, and opposite 
the mouth of the Khyber Pass, is the bulwark of the Indian Empire against Afghan* 
istan. 

(xli) Dacca (lid), on a tributary of the Brahmapootra, was once the capital of 
Bengal and the centre of the Mahometan world in Eastern India. It is one of the 
great Jute centres of Eastern Bengal. 

(xiii) jQbbQlpora (100), in the Central Provinces, is the chief town in the valley of the 
Upper Nerbudda. It stands on the main line of railway between Calcutta and Bom 
bay. It stands near the marble gorge '' of the Nerbudda, and in the middle of some 
of the finest scenery in India. 

(xiv) Indore (86) is the capital of one of the roost powerful Native States on the 
Malwa Plateau. It is the centre of the opium trade. 

(xv) TJmballa is an important military station. It guards the road between Ijahore 
and Delhi, and is the bulwark of Simla, the summer capital of British India, high 
among the bills of the Sub*EiroaIaya. 

(xvi) Calient is the largest city on the Malabar coast It was the first Indian seaport 
visited by Vasco da Gama in 140S. It gives ita name to calicoes, but no longer pro- 
duces them. It exports the gold ores of Wainad, the coSce of the Nilgherrios, and 
the teak of the Western Ghats. 

(xvii) Surat was in the early days of the East India Company the chief trading-place 
on the west coast. It gives its name to a coarse kind of cotton. 

21. Communications. — Up to the middle of the nineteenth century^ 
there were in India few roads, and not a single mile of railway. The 
roads of the country were footpaths or tracks fit only for ox- 
wagons ; and, except where there were navigable rivers, all burdens 
had to be carried on the backs of men or of oxen. At the present 
time, there are over 37,000 miles of railway ; 13,000 miles of 
navigable canal, artificial and natural ; and 560,000 miles of postal 
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route. There are over 81,000 miles of telegraph lines. Great trunk 
lines of railway cross the Peninsula, from west to east, at four differ- 
ent parts ; and these are again connected by branch lines with all the 
larger towns. Thus the three great capitals, Calcutta, Bombay, and 
Madras, are all connected by railways. The highways are magnificently 
engineered and solidly built, and are noble specimens of skill in their 
gradients, cuttings, bridges, and embankments. The canals, both for 
navigation and for irrigation, are splendidly constructed. If, then, we 
take the water-w’ays, the railways, and the highroads together, we 
shall find that the densely peopled parts of India are as well provided 
with the means of communication as any country in Europe. 

(i) The r&ilways of British India give one mile of rail to every 53 square miles of 
area. The longest railway is from Calcotu to Peihawar, up tho Ganges and Indus 
valleys. The other railways are carried over the Ghats, over the VIndhyas and other 
and through the highest passes. 

(ii) Of the 560,000 miles of postal routes, only 53,000 are properly constructed high- 
loads. The longest of them runs from Calcutta to Pesbawur ; and this skilfully 
engineered and well-kept road of 1500 miles is one of the wonders of tho world, as 
well as one of the triumphs of British military rule. 

(lii) All the great deltas, not only of the Ganges- Brahmapootra and Indus, but of the 
peninsular rivers, are intersected by numerous water-courses ; and the lagoons and 
backwaters along the coast are of the greatest service to navigation. In addition to 
the navigation canals, those for irrigation are often used by small cmft for hundreds 
of miles. “ In the Gangctic Delta the population arc half amphibious. Every village 
can be reached by water in the rainy season, and every family keeps Its boat" 

22. Population and Populousness.— The population of India amounts 
to about 318,000,000 souls. Of these, 247,000,000 are in British 
India ; and the rest in Native States, which are, in different ways, 
more or less under the control of the Britbh Government. The 
average density of the population is 175 to the square mile.' 
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23. Inhabitants. — “There is scarcely a country in the world which 
contains a greater diversity of tribes and races in every stage of civili- 
sation, from the cultured Euroj)ean and philosophic Hindu down to 
the most degraded savages.” There are, speaking broadly, tw'o dis- 
tinct stocks — the Aryan (in the Northern Plains), and the Dravldian 
(in the Deccan). The Aryans speak Hindustani, or Bengali ; 
the Dravidians either Telugii or Tamil, But more than a hundred 
different languages are spoken within the boundaries of India. 

About S6 iiiilHonsof peoj)!® spt-ak Ilimlustani ; about 48 millions, Bengali; about 
23 millions, Telugu ; and 18 millions, T.-imil. 

24. Political Divisions. — The Governor-General of India resides in 
Delhi, and is the immediate representative of the British Government, 
and the Viceroy for the King as Emperor of India. He rules over all 
India, and also, directly, over some small districts. Under him are 
the Governor of Bengal ; the Chief Commissioner of Assam ; the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces ; the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab ; the Cliief Commissioner of tlie Central Pro- 
vinces (including Nagpore, Jubbiilporc, etc.); the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Burmah ; the Governor of the Presidency of Bombay ; 
the Governor of the Presidency of Madras ; and the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bihar and Orissa, Besides, there are a number of 
Native States which are controlled by the British Government ; and 
the most important of these arc the Rajputaca Agency ; the Central 
Indian Agency ; Hyderabad and Mysore. In the Himalayas there are 
three sbites, Bhutan, Hepaul, and Sik kim, which are more or less 
independent, but maintain close and friendly relations with the 
British Government. 

(i) The map of India is particularly puzzling. Tlie best thing to do is to get hold 
with the eye of tlic Native States of Mysore and Hyderabad in tlio Uccean ; and then of 
the country called Rejpatana^ which lies to the cast of the Thar ; and refer all other 
provinces to these. 

(ii) The Agencies'* embrace a large number of small states — each with its own 
native ruler. There arc about 150 Native States ; and in each capital resides a British 
oiBcial who is called the ** Resident." 

(iii) Minor British States are Coorg, AJmerc*Merwara» BrltUh BalnchUtan^ the' 
AndamanSj each under a OiierOoiuiiiissioner. and the N.«W. frontier Prorlnc#. 
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(iT)The ladliu LegiiUtore.— Iiulia was starte<l by tlio Goveniim-nt of India v\ct 
(passed In 1919) on tlic road to Home Itiilc. Tlie GoVfiiior-0<-niTal n-j.rL-scntH 
the Crown, and the Indian Legislature consists of tlmt ollicer ami two partially 
elected Chambers, the Council of Stale am' the Lugislativo Assi-mbly. Subject 
to the Govcrnor-Gcnerars veto, the two Chainbi-rs (or Parlianieiit) govern the 
country. 

25. Religions. — The cliief religion of India is Brahmanism'*: it is 
the religion of three-fourths of the people. In the nortli, there are 
large numbers of Mahometans — over GO millions. Buddhism has 
almost completely disappeared from the Peninsula, but holds its 
ground in the Himalayan Valleys and in the soutli of Ceylon. The 
Christians as yet number under four millions. 

(1) Cwt« is the chief social feature of Brahmanism. Tl>erc were originally foiircastos, 
the chief being the Brahmans, who are sprung from the head of Braluna himself. But 
there are now 2500 main divisions of caste; and in Madras alone about 1000 minor 
distinctions. The two extremes arc the Brahmans and the Karyars. The latter aro 
scavengers ; they feed on carrion, dwell in kennels, and may be struck or even killed 
with impunity. The former are the “heirs of all things.” A “scalo of distance " has 
been drawn up ; and the Kanjar must keep 100 I'accs from the Brahman. Before the 
British rule, death was the penalty for breaking these regulations; for even the 
shadow of a low-caste man would “pollute” the personage of high-castc. So ingrained 
is this ^pirit eveu now, that a Christian convert “ will not cat with the priest by whom 
he has been converted ; and the father closes his door to tho son who has travelled 
abroad, and thereby lost ca.ste.” 

(11) Mahometanism is also called lalamlam. (Islam moans “ God's will be done 1 ") 

(iii) Nature- worship, such as the worship of serpents and “evil spirits,” prevails 
among many of the wild tribes in the hills. Trees, stones of funtistic shapes, useful 
plants, noxious plants, wild beasts, tame animals, etc. etc., arc all ol\jcct 3 of worship. 

26. British Proviuces. — The following is a tabular view of the chief 
territorial divisions in India under the direct rule of Great Britain : — 


Pbovinces. 

1 . Bengal . . . . 

2 . Vnitei proTixteea 


BRITISH PROVINCES. 
Position. 

Th*". Basin of the Lower Ganges 
with the western part of its delta. 
In the Upper Gauges and Jumna 
Basin. 


Punjab 




\ 




The Basin of the Five Tributaries 
of tho Indus: and also Delhi. 

* Or U&DduUui* 


Ciiisr Towns* 
CalcuttAj Dacca, 
MursheUabad* 
AU&habad, BcaareSi 
Cawnpore, Agra, 
Meerut, Lucknow. 
Lahore, Delhi, Mooltan, 
Simla. 
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Phovinces. 

4. Centr&l ProTincei 

5. Awm . - . . 

6. Botnbkjr . . . 

7. U&drai . . . 


8. Bann&h(pp.265>6) 

9. BUi&r aud Orlua 


POSITIOS. 

Northern part of Deccan between 
the Nerbndda and the Godavery. 

Valley of the Brahmapootra. 

Western District of India, from 
Beloochistan to Mysore. 

From Lake Chilka to Cape Comorin, 
and partly bounded on the west 
by Hyderabad and Mysore. 

Irrawaddy and Saluen Valleys, with 
coast-stripdown to Krah Isthmus. 

West of Bengal. 


Chief Towns. 
Nagpore. Jubbulpore. 

ShlUong, Gauhati, Sylhet. 
Bombay, Surat, Poouah, 
Kurrachee, Hyderabad. 
Madraa, Masulipatam, 
Trichlnopoly, Madura. 

BacgooD, Mandalay, 
Moiilmein. 

Pataa, BhagalpUT. 


(i) Bengal or the Lower ProTincee is part of the great alluvial plain of the Ganges. It 
also includes the western half of the Delta of the Ganges-Brahmapootra. 

(ii) The United Provlncoi (Agra and Oude) comprise the alluvial i)laiDS of the Upper 
Ganges and the Jumna. Oude Is one of the most populous parts of the globe. 
The district between the Ganges and the Jumna is culled theDooab. 

(iii) The Punjab consists mostly of the basins of the Upper Indus, but also embraces 
I part of the Ganges Basin. The tracts along the rivers are fertile ; but the ‘‘dooabs’' 
are often mere wildernesses of scrub and jungle. Only about half the Punjab is 
under direct British rule ; the rest is filled by 34 Native States. A strip along its 
north-western border was cut off in 1901 to form theN.-W. Proatler Provinco (capital 
—Peshawur). 

Ab in Punjab aud Dooab <• the aatrtt as av Id our Avan, and nieans vater. PuiiJ means Jtee, 
und Is the same word as our punch— drlulc of five lugrcdients.— tbe Greek penU. the 
Doo is tbe s&uo word as our (wq. 

(iv) The Central Provinces form an irregular square which embraces the upper courses 
of the Nerbudda and the Mahanuddy. The Satpura Range runs through them. 

(v) Assam Proper is an extensive alluvial plain about 450 miles long and 50 broad 
along the Brahmapootra. It includes, also, ranges of hills, the chiefof which Is the 
Kbasia Range. The rainfall here, owing to the moisturc-ladcn winds from the south 

being heaped in a narrow valley, is the largest in the world. The plentiful moisture 
makes tea and rice the principal products. 

(vi) The Bombay Presidency stretches from the Punjab and Beloochistan southwards 
to Mysore, for a di.stance of 1 100 miles. It is nearly as largo as France. The largest 
of the Native States in this province are Catch and Baroda, in the country called 
Gujerat. The country on the lower Indus is called Scinde. 

(vii) The Madras Presidency stretches from the Chilka Lake to Cape Comorin, 
includes the whole of the Ea.stern, and a largo i«irt of the Western Ghats. It includes 
the old provinces of the Carnatic, Malabar, etc. It is 1000 miles long ; and its area is 
larger than that of Prussia. 

(vili) Bihar and Orissa became a sci>aratc province in 1913, and lies west of Bengal. 
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27 Native States. — The following is a tabular view of the chief 
Native States which are more or less subject to the authority of 
Great Britain : — 


NATIVE STATES. 

States. Positiok. Cbief Towns. 

1. Culunere North of the Punjab. lu a Srinaear. 

Himalayan Valley. 


2. BAjpnUiia .... The general name for 20 Jaypore, Jodpora (capl> 

States east of the Lower tals of two). 

Indus. 

A Oeatnl India or Indore 64 States between Rajputana Owaltor, Indore. 

^®acy. and the Central Provinces. 

The largest are Scindia's 
Dominions and Holkar’s 
Dominions. 

4. Baroda Between the Gulfs of Cutch Baroda. 

aud Cambay. 


5. Hyderatad or the Kl- Between the Central Pro* Hyderabad, Aumngabad. 

ain’e Domlniona. vinces and the Presidency 

of Madras. 

A Uyiore Sooth of the Krishna, Bangalore, Mysore. 

7. IraTaiieote .... South-west of Madras Pre- Trlvaodmia. 

sidency. 


Hopanl and Bimtan are Independent States in the Himalayas ; but have treaties with 
the British Govemment. * 


(i) Cashmere Lies in the basin of the Upper Indus among the Himalayas— “in the 

^dest alpine region : " it is one of the loveliest spots in the whole world. The \ 

e of Cashmere is hemmed in on all sides by snow-clad peaks, and is watered 

y theJhelum, which forms in Its course Lake Woolar and other beautiful lakes. 

« snowy peaks, the romantic gorges, the calm lakes— which reOect the trees, 

mountains, and sky— the clear streams with their rapids and waterfalls, the magni- 

woods, the meads thickly bespangled with flowers, the absence of wind, and 

«P^tual spring, all go t o_make up the ideal of an eart hly Eden. T^ capital b 

041), an “Indian Venice," intersected by canals, 'which are enlivened by 

. ^ ^ ^ directions. /The houses have gardens on tho roof, which are always 

®nght with flowers. ^ • 


which^*M**^ north-west of India, and Is the name of a wide region, in 

dom it»* States, ruled by mjahs. Although larger than the United King- 

tte ’ ^ “ore than 10,000,000. The AravoUl Range runs throngh 

•Afient region, and tho Thar Desert lies in the west The chief British 

direct ™i ° resides at AJnare-a small territory under the 

^0 l^ost RrOpnt States are Marwar, Bikaner, 
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(iii) The Central India or Indore Agency lies between Rajpotana and the British 
Central Provinces. It comprises 64 Feudatory States. Thi* largest is Owallor^ which 
Is governed by t»ie Maharajah (='• Great R^jah or Emperor") Scindia but tbe British 
Agent resides at Indore, the capital of the dominions of the Mahangah Holkar. 
Owallor is a typical Indian fortress. A sandstone rock about a mile and a half long, 
whose steep white clifTs rise boldly out of the verdure and the small mud dwellings 
of the plain, commands the whole country for 60 miles in every direction. This strong- 
hold has been fought for, over and over again, by the diSereut masters of India. 
It was twice stormed by the British ; and it is now one of the strongest positions 
in all India. 

(iv) Gojerat is a rich alluvial country, which comprises the states of Kathiawar, Catch 
and Baroda. Tlie sovereign of Baroda is called the Golcowar (or Cowherd *'). 

(v) Hyderabad (or the Klzam'a Domlnlczu) is by far tbe largest and most important 
Native State in all India. It lies in the heart of the Deccan and is extremely fertile. 
Prom the diamond'flelds of the Kistna Valley have come many famous gems, such as 
the *‘Kohinoor" (Mountain of Liglit). Tlic capital is Hyderabad (there is another 
Hyderabad in Sdnde, near the bead of the Indus Delta). Not far from Aurungabad 
stands the little town of Assays, near which Sir Arthur Wellesley (afterwards tbe 
Duke of Wellington) gained a great victory over the Mahrattas in 1S03. 

(vi) Mysore consists of an extensive tabledand a little more than half the sixe 
of England. The surface is dotted over with remarkable rocks, called Droogs 

inaccessible ")— isolated blulTs, formerly marine islands, which look 'Mike hay- 
cocks scattered over the surface of a me.aUow." Some of them rise to the height of 
1600 feet, and can only be scaled by steps cut in the rock. Many have perennial 
springs on the top; and are thus impregnable strongholds, framed by Nature. 

(vii) Travsneoro is a state on the south-western coast. Most of it is covered with 
forest ; but tbe low lands on the coast are very fertile. Round Trivandrum is a vast 
district which grows about 22,000,000 palm-trees— palmyra, cocoa-nut, and others. 
Beside Travancore is Cochin, another small Native State. The capital is Cochin 
(=“ Little Port"). "Here Vasco da Gama died in 1525; here was built the first 
European church ; and here was printed the first book in India." 

(viii) Nepanl, the nctis'e country of the warlike Ghoorkas, is a narrow mountain -state 
among the Himalayas. Khatmanda is the capital, and the key to the chief passes 
across the Central Himalayas, though independent, Nepaul has to receive a British 
Resident. Sikkim, a small Feudatory State, lies to the east. DariooUng is a health- 
resort of the English, and is the centre of British nile in tbe Himalayas. 

(ix) Bhatan is another state in the Himalayas, with some of the grandest scenery. 

28. Ceylon. The “Pearl of the Eastern Seas” — Ceylon ( = “the 
Resplendent”) — is a pear-shaped island almost connected with the 
mainland by Adam’s Bridge, a chain of low coral reefs and sandbanks. 
It is nearly as large as Scotland. The interior is filled with a lofty 
table-land, from which rise many high peaks. Tbe highest is Pedro 
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Tallagalla (8260 ft.). The central highlands form a complete water, 
parting, from which numerous rivers flow in every direction through 
the broad belts of lowlands round the coast ; and thus Ceylon is one 
of the best-watered countries in the world. The largest river is the 
MahavUa Gangs. The soil is extremely fertile, even in the highland 
regions ; and the climate is warm — but cooler than in the correspond- 
ing latitudes of Indiiu The population is about millions. 
The chief products are coflec, cinnamon, tea, cocoa-nuts, and tobacco. 
The immense forests yield satin-wood, ebony, etc. Colombo is the 
capital ; Eandy (the old capital) high up among the bills is the summer 
retreat of the English residents ; and Point de Galle was tho great 
port of call for the lines of steamers which ply in the Eastern waters. 

(i) CeyloD is not under Indian rule ; it is a Cro^rn colony^ managed by the Colonial 
Office in London. 

(u)Tbe people arc called Slngbaleia, and are Buddhists. 

(iii) A railway conoects Colombo aud Kaudy. Colombo is now the chief port. 

29. The few possessions in India held by Foreign Powers are : — 
(a) By the French : 1. Pondicherry, a seaport town south of Madras. 
2. Mah6, a little port, north of Calicut, on the Malabar Coast. 3. 
Chandemagore, a small town on the Hooghly, north of Calcutta. 

(6) By the Portuguese : 1. Qoa, a small well.watered and fertile 
territory on the west or Malabar coast of India. 2. Danunan, a 
small port, north of Bombay. 3. Dlu, a port on a small island in 
the Gulf of Cambay opposite Bamman. 


THE SPELLING OF INDIAN NAMES. 


The spelling of Indian names has been greatly altered lately, and the old-fashioned 
spelling ia destined to die out The spelling In the l«t is that which Is most usual ; 
but it Is as well to make ourselves acquainted withtoth forms. In the new spelling, 
s replaces u ; and a the old-fashioned e. 


Nsw Speluno. 

Panjah. 

Atak. 

Jama a. 

Rann of 

Banaras. 

Eaahpnr. 

Bangnlnr. 


Old Spbllinq. 

Punjaub. 

Attock. 

Jumna. 

Runn of Cutch. 
Benares. 
Cawnpore. 
Bangalore. 


New Spelumo. 

Lakhnam 

Jaipur. 

Jodbpnr. 

Ualsur. 

Arkat 

Karachi. 

Haidarabad. 


Old Spelling. 

Lucknow. 

Jeypore. 

Jodpore. 

Mysore, 

Arcot 

Rurachee. 

Hyderabad. 
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INDO-CHINA. 

1. Introductory. — Indo*Clilna or Further India is the name given to 
the mighty “ Peninsula of Peninsulas,” which lies between the Bay of 
Bengal and the Chinese Sea — between the Brahmapootra and the Gulf 
of Tonquin. It lies almost wholly within the Torrid Zone — the 
Tropic of Cancer running through the north of Burmah. There are 
four chief countries in this region — Burmah (which belongs to Great 
Britain), the independent Kingdom of Siam, and the Kingdoms of 
Annam and Camhodia, under French protection — besides other British 
and French territories. 

2. Extent. — The area of this great region is about 873,000 square 
[QiJes — that is, more than four times the size of France. But the 
population is estimated at only 36,000,000, which is less than the 
present population of the French Republic. Of the three Great 
Monsoon Countries, this has by far the smallest population — a popu- 
lation not to be compared for a moment with the teeming millions of 
India and of China. 

(i) The three Monsoon Countries are India, Indo-ClUaa, and China, 

(ii) The population of Indo-China gives only 45 to the square mile. 

(iii) The sparsity of population in Indo-China is due to three causes : (a) the great 
number of mountains, (6) the density and extent of the forests, and (c) the insecurity 
of human life* 

3. Coast Line.— The sea-board of Indo-China is of a highly varied 
character; it is diversified by bays, bights, gulfs, islands, and headlands. 
There are plenty of opportunities for good and commodious harbours ; 
and the length of the coast line is largely increased by the magnificent 
deltas at the mouths of the great rivers. 

(i) The chief openings are the Oair of Martaban, the immense Golf of Slam, and the 
Oalf of Tonquin. 

(li) The chief headlands arc Capo KogralJ, west of the Irrawaddy Delta, and Cape 
Komanla, pointing “ like a mighty finger ” to the Equator, which it approaches within 
about one degree. The latter cape is the most southerly point of the whole 

continent. 

(Ill) The Btrolto of Malacca divide the Malay Peninsola from the island of Sumatra. 
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4. Build. — By far the largest part of this vast region consists of 
long ranges of mountains which start from the Plateau of Thibet, run 
from north to south (at right angles to the Himalayan Range), and 
enclose long and very narrow parallel valleys, which open out here 
and there into wide and fertile basins. 


5. Mountains. — The mountain ranges of this immense country have 
been little explored ; and, in many instances, not even their names 
are known. Those best known up to the present time are : the Toma 
Mountains ; the Fatkoi Range ; and the Mountains of Siam. 

(i) The Tom4 Uoimt4lAA separate Aracan from Burmah Proper. (Yoma is a Burmese 
word meaalDg Uightand.) 

(ii) The PaUolBa&ge runs between Burmah and Assam. 

(iii) The Uomtalai of 8Um run between Siam and the Frovince of Teruuserim^ 


6. Plains. — There are in this region three well-marked, great, and 
very fertile plains : the Plain of Pegn, the Plain of Slam, and the 
Plain of Tonquln. 

(i) The ritia of iocludes the vast and very fertile delta of the Irra^addjr. 

(ii) The Plain of BUm is the wide lower valley of the Mcnam. 

(ill) The Plain of Toaqnlo Alls almost the whole of the country of Tonquin and 
embraces the rich delta of the Song-Ka. 


7. Rivera. — Five great rivers water this vast peninsula ; and three 
of them take rank with the largest rivers of Asia. These three are : 
the Irrawaddy ; the Saluen ; and the Mekong. The two shorter rivers 
are the Menam and the Song-Ea. 


(i) The Irrawaddy (=“ Elephant River”) rises on the Chinese frontier, la 1200 miles 
long, and is navigable— to Bhamo— for 800 miles. Its delta is one of the largest and 
most intricate in the world, and indeed, its lower water-courses intermingle (all round 
the Gulf of Martaban) with the deltas of the SitUng and the Saluen. Its discharge 
ta August, just after the rainy monsoon, is larger than that of the Congo ; and its 
average yearly discharge is the same os that of the Ganges. 

(ii) TheBU„nrises in the Yunnan Mountains, where the Irrawaddy, Kekon,. Heam-he 
•ag-Ue-kUa* have their head waters. It is lifftigable for SO miles from its mouth! 

thl!l?v flows 

Sea. It Cochin-China, and falls into the Chinese 

Se*. It has the largest basin of all the rivers of Further India. 
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(iv) The Ueum ( = “ Mother of Waters") rises in Lao, and flows into the Gulf of 
Siam. “ Its mouth forms the central part of a vast circle, towards which converge 
all the sea-routes on the one hand, and on the other all the highways of the river 
valleys.” 

(v) The Sons-K* =“Great River" (called the “ Red River” by the French), rises in 
Tunnan, and falls into the Gulf of Tonquin. Its basin is one of the most fertile and 
most densely peopled regions in the Peninsula. Though occupying scarcely one- 
twentieth part of Indo-China, it contains about one-half the inhabitants. In the 
large number of towns and villages on its cultivated plains, it resembles the more 
crowded parts of China. 

(vi) Lah«a — There is, in all Indu China, only one lake of any size or importance, 
Lake TonU->ap. It lies in the valley of the Mekong, and is connected with that rivet 

8. Climate. — Standing between two oceans, mostly within the 
tropics, and in the monsoon region, Indo-China has a climate which 
is both extremely hot and extremely moist, and which becomes 
malarious, and even pestiferous, in tlie low rich lands of the deltas. 

(i) The rainy season, which is brought by tlie South-west Monsoon, lasts from 
April to October. 

(ii) Tlw climate of the long Malay Peninsula is tempered by the presence of the 
ocean on l)Oth sides, and the temperature of Singapore, at the end of the peninsula, 
is, on this account, more bearable than that of Madras. 

9. Vegetation. — A great part of the surface of the Peninsula is 
covered with dense primeval forest, in which teak, gum-trees, the 
gutta-percha plant, hamhoo, and other tropical growths, are found in 
great abundance. The staple of agriculture in the lower grounds, 
and especially in the swampy deltas, is rice. But cotton, tobacco, 
sugar, Indigo, tea, coffee, rubber, and most spices, are also cultivateo. 

10. Animals, — The most common wild animals of Indo-China are 
the tiger, elephant, leopard, rhinoceros, wild boar, and crocodile. 
The gibbon and other large apes, and numerous serpents are found in 
the forests. 

In some parts, the tiger is looked on as a god ; his teeth are worn as amulets ; and 
his praises are placarded on the houses in coloured paper to avert liis wrath. 

11. Minerals. — There is a great deal of mineral wealth in Indo-China; 
but it is insufficiently worked. There is a good deal of gold in Siam ; 
there are ruby mines and petroleum in Eurmah ; and there are very 
valuable tin mines in the Malay Peninsula. 
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12. inhabitants.— The Indo-Chinese helong mostly to the Mongol 
famUy. In Cambodia and Siam there are also peoples of tho 
Caucasian stock ; ^vhile the Malays and tlie Negritos of the Malay 
Peninsula belong to a separate family. Tlio Buddhist religion is 

ever}'where predominant. . 

13. Industries. — The most important and most genenil industry of 
all the Indo-Chinese countrie.s is agriculture. Rice is the grain most 
grown, and the main article of export. Rubber is also grown ; and the 
mulberry is cultivated for the sake of the silkworm. Cotton, indigo, 
and tobacco, are also grown for exportation. The Siamese and 
Annamese are very skilful in gold and silver work, in fine car>'ing, 
and in inlaying. The commerce of these countries h mostly in tho 
hands of the Cliinese, who are very clever traders. 

14. Divisions. — The following arc the political divisions of the 
Indo-Chinese Peninsula : — 


DmsioKd. 

1 . BoxiDfth 

2. The Kingdom of Slua 

3. Kingdom of AtmAm 

4. Kingdom of Cambodu 

5. Lower 

K&l»y States 

7. Ttio Straita SettlemenU 
S. TonqQia 


COKDITIOK, 

Under t)io Government of 
India 

Independent 
French Protectorate 
French Protectorate 
Under French nilo 
Under British protection 
Under British mio 
Under French nilo 


CniBF Towns. 
E&ngooD. Moulmcin, Promo 
Uandalay, Bhamo. 
Bangkok. 

Tumne. 

?&oa*P«iib, Knmpot. 
Saigon* 

Knala Lampor. 

Singapore » Malnccn. 

BanoK 


15. Burmah. — Bumiali is divided into Upper and Lower Burmah — 
terms which well express the geographical and the climatic diflferenco 
between the two. Lower Burmah comprises the lowlands round tho 
lower courses of the Irrawaddy and Saluen, and also a low-lying coast- 
strip along the southern peninsula as far as Krah Isthmus, This is all 
a damp rice-producing region. Upper Burmah includes the uplands 
that lie on either side of the upper courses of tho Irrawaddy and 
Saluen. Here the land lies high, and the climate is much drier and 
cooler. It produces millet, oil-seeds, cotton, and a little wheat 

(l) Tho araa of tho whole of Burmah is about 230,000 sqnaro miles (=twico that 
of the United Kingdom); and Upper Burmah covers about two-thirds of this area. 

(U) Le«.r Bunnnh used to bo known as Britlah BunaUi, as distinguished from tho 
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native Empire of Bxirmah. The Empire was. annexe^! to India in 1880, and now con- 
stitutes Upper Burmah. 

16. Towns and Trade. — Burmah possesses a population of over 
13,000,000, which for the area of the country gives a very low 
density. The population is chiefly concentrated in the plain-land 
(i.e. in Lower Burmah) and along the Irrawaddy. The chief towns 
are Rangoon, and Moulmein, both of them sea-ports ; and, in Upper 
Burmah, Mandalay and Bhamo. The export trade, which consists of 
rice, teak, and catechu, chiefly centres in Rangoon. Railways run 
from Rangoon to Myitkyina on the Upper Irrawaddy, and from 
Rangoon to Prome. 

(i) E^goon (341) lies near the mouth of tlie Imwaddy, the great trade-artery of 
the country. It is the busiest seaport, after Calcutta^ on the Bay of Bengal. On 
the river ply a flotilla of steamers and countless small craft. Rangoon possesses a 
splendid riverdiarbour ; and it is a noble city with a beautiful park and a magnificent 
pagoda (or Buddhist tempIe)^tho largest in the country. 

(ii) Moolmeln (60) lies near the mouth of the Saluen^ and exports the teak that 
is floated do>vn that river. — Mandalay (148), on the Middle Irrawaddy, was the old 
native capital. It contains a fine old palace, and numerous Buddhist monasteries 
of beautifully carved and gilded wood. — Bhamo, higher up the river, docs an overland 
trade with China, and has railway and steamer communication with Rangoon. 

(iii) The Burmese are a joyous, pleasant-faced people, noted for their skill in wood* 
carving, weaving, bronze-costing, and boat*buiIding. By an old local custom, every 
child in the country mvst go to a Buddhist monastery-school, and is there taught to 
read and write. 

1 7. Siam. — The Kingdom of Siam lies between Burmah and Annam, 
and is somewhat larger than the Austrian Empire, with a population, 
however, of only 8,000,000. The land is very rich ; but only one- 
twentieth is under cultivation. It contains the whole basin of the 
Menam. Part of the valley of the Mekong is also nominally 
Siamese, but virtually a French Protectorate. The capital is Bangkok, 
on the Menam. 

(i) Tlie chief product and export is rice. The chief export to Great Britain Is 
teak ; and we send to Slam arms, machinery, and some cotton goods. Most of the 
country, however, i.s dense unexplored forest. 

(ii) Bangkok (628) on the Menam, is the largest city on the Asiatic seaboard between 
Calcutta and Canton. It is the "Venice of the East." Both sides of the river are 
covered with floating houses and carved dwellings; while above the houses rise the 
dense foliage of the trees and the tall masts of the shipping, and, over all, the lofty 
pyramidal tops of the pagodas, "glittering like gold in the strong sunshine." The 
chief traders are the king, the royal princes, and the Chinese. 
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18. The Kingdom of Annam lies along the east coast of 

Indo-China, and is now a French Protectorate. It is nearly as largo 
as Eouniania, and has a population of about 6,000,000. The most 
fertile and wealthy parts are Tonquin and Cochin-China. The capital 
is Hue (60), near the coast— a town strongly fortified by the French. 

(i) Tonquin, the luost fertile province, is now entirely in the hands of the Fronctj. 

It contains the wliole of the rich delta of tho Song-Ka. 1 1 has, at Hongay, productive 
coal mines, and other minerul wealth. Its capital is Hanoi (103), a very busy port, 
about 100 miles horn the sea. Its streets are paved with marble. 

(ii) Tnraae, the port of Annam, mines coal and exj^rts sugar and cinnamon. 

19. Camhodia. — The Kingdom of Cambodia, once a. large and power- 
ful kingdom, has been greatly reduced by the attacks of Annam, 
Siam, and France, till it is now little more than the size of Scotland— 
with a population of over a million. It lies on the lower coui*se of 
the Mekong, between Lake Tonti-sap and tho Delta. Its capital is 
Pnom-Penh, which stands at the confluence of four water highways. 

(I) TLe littlo foreign trade done is done at the port of KA&poi. 

(il) In tho north of tho country are tho ruins of Ankor-Wat, the most romurkablo 

f * 

monuments in Further Indio. 

20. — Lower Cochin-China is a French possession. It consists chiefly 
of the hot moist and unhealthy Mekong Delhi. Its capital, Saigon, 
el^ports rice, teak, cotton, etc. 

21. Malay States. — These states lie in the Peninsula of Malacca, 
which is the richest tin-yielding region in the world. The best 
known are Perak, Selangor, and Negri Sembilan on the west, and 
Johore in the south. All are more or less densely forested and 
steamily hot. 

(i) The three first are federated, and administered under a British resident. They 
are rich In coffee, sugar, pepper, tapioca, timber, and rice, but particularly In rubber 
and tin (mining centres — Taiping, Kuala Lainpor, and Seromban). They possess 
excellent roads and a trunk-line of railway, starting on the north from Krai Pral in 
Province Wellesley, runs (500 miles) to Malacca town In tho south. The trunk-line, 
which throws out branches to tho western coast-ports, continues on southwards, 
through Johore, to Johore Baru opposite Singapore. Kuala Lampor in Selangor is 
the federal capital, 

(ii) Johore is nominally independent, bat under British influence. In 1009 Slam 

ceded to Great Britain tho states of Keda on tho west, and Kelantan and Trengganu 
on tho east coast They also produce tin, spices, rice, and various tropical forest 
products. X 
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22. The Straits Settlements. — The Settlements on the Straits of 
Malacca consist of a number of small territories wliich "we have seized, 
from the island of Pulo Penang down to Singapore. They are of value 
chiefly as the keys to the highly important water-gate into the China 
Sea and the waters of the mighty East Indian Archipelago. There 
are four settlements : Penang, Wellesley, Malacca, and Singapore. 

(i) Polo Ptatng, or Prince of Wales Island, is a small but fertile island off the west 
coast of the Peninsula, at the mouth of the Straits. 

(li) WeUeiley Province (which is part of the “Penang Territory") is a small but 
immensely fertile country. It produces large quantities of rice, pepper, cloves, nut- 
megs, cotton, tobacco, tea, coffee, sugar, and cocoa-nuts. 

(iii) Ualacca is tbe oldest and also the largest of the Straits Settlements. The trade 
of tbe town of Malacca (the oldest city in the Peninsula) has declined lately, owing to 
the superior position for trade of Singapore. 

(iv) Singapore (= “ Lion City ") is an island 27 miles long by 14 wide, standing in one 
of the greatest commercial centres of the globe. All the great water highways of the 
east and south converge on this point. Hence the port of Singapore (418) possesses the 
monopoly of the trade between India and the Further East Its docks and quays are 
crowded with vessels from ex’cry part of the globe ; and they carry away tin, all kinds 
of spices, cereals, tea and coffee, gums and oils, catch and gambler, gutta-percha and 
india-rubber, and other produce. 

(v) Great Britain buys from the Straits Settlements to the extent of i 6 l 6 , 000,000 
a year (tin alone 4 millions in 1919)And sells to the amount of over £6,000,000. 


THE CHINESE DOMINIONS 

1. The CUnese Dominions. — This vast territory fills more than one- 
fourth of Asia, and is a good deal larger than the whole of Europe. 
It comprises : China Proper ; Thibet ; Mongolia ; and parts of 
Mantchooria and Turkestan. 

(i) The Chinese territories run with Asiatic Russia along a frontier of 3000 miles.' 

1. China Proper. 

2. China Proper. — China Proper is a vast, rich and densely peopled 
country in the east of Asia, about half the sire of the whole. 

It is bounded on the 

1. N. — By MoogoUa. 

2. E. —By the Pacine. 

d« 8 . — 67 tbe Chiu Sea, AnuMm, and 
4« W. — B 7 fiunuh and Thibet. 
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(a) Chin* li *lfoa»U 9 d the Middle Kingdom"; the “Empire of the IMre-; the "Flowery L*a4," 
Uui ih lAnd of Cultun &Qd CoorUtf. " 

ft) ChUiAiidiTided from MoogolU by iho “ Ore*l Wall of Cbium.^ At cerUln poiDU tho wUl U dotibU 
ft&d eren triple; and the whole i» wid to be ax)0 mUee long. It hao tiirreU a©d il«mg forta at 
eertain IcUrrab ; and» *‘Ukoa huge make turned to •tone/ U winde away orcr the creeti of 
enggy belghU. down deep gorgeir orer lofty plateaux. The height Tariee from 20 to 30 ft. ; and 
the breadth of the top la 23 lU 

2 . Size. — The area of China amounts to nearly 1,300,000 square 
miles, or more than six times the size of France. 

(I) Its longtb f^in north to south is about 1750 miles. It lies between 20* and 
42* North lat. ; or in the space corresponding to that between Timbuctoo and Madrid* 

(ii) Its breadth is 1350 miles. 

(Ui) In shape it is an irregular circle, the landward and seaward semi-circles being 
nearly equal. 

3. Coast Line. — China has a very long coast line— of 6000 miles, 
which gives one mile of coast to every 260 square miles of surface* 

(i) The chief inlets are the Qulfs of Pe-chedee^ Leac^lon^, and the Bay of Corea — aU In 
theTeUow Sea ; the Bay of Eaag-ehowp and the Calf of Tonqulik 

(li) The chief straits are the Pe-ohedee, at the mouth of the Gulf ; Foo-Sioiip between 
the Island of Formosa and the mainland ; and Bainan, between the island of Hainan 
and the mainland. 

(ill) The only peninsula of any size is Bbantona (s ** East of the Mountains*'). 

4. Islands. — Among the numerous islands which girdle the coast 
from the Yellow Sea to the Gulf of Tonquin, the most important are 
Formosa, Hainan, and Hong-kong, which is a British possession. 

(i) r«rmoi*(=‘'the Beautiful ") received its name from the Portuguese, struck bf 
the charming aspects of its wooded heights. It is about 240 miles long, and has a 
magnificent range of mountains running through it from north to south. It is famous 
V>r its camphor, tea, turmeric and mineral wealth. 

00 Ralnan is not quite so large as Formosa, It is also very mountainous ; and the 
central mass is called “Five-Finger Mountain.” Its mountains contain gold, silver 
copper and Iron ; and the lowlands are extremely fertile. 

Oil) BoDg-kea£ is an islet at the eastern entrance of tho Canton River. (which 

belongs to the Portuguese) lies at the western entrance* and the two islets “symbolise 
tho sotting star of Portugal and tho rising star of BriUin In the seas of the East.’ 
Hong-kong is a mass of granite and basalt, varied with hill and dale, rocky creeks and 
sandy beaches, and is reasonably healthy. When it was ocenpied by tho British in 1 841 , 
It had a population of 2000 souls ; now it has about 862,000. It docs nearly half of 
xthe import trade into China. It unhappily lies within the limits ofcyclones; and, in 
1874, one of these overthrew 1000 houses, >vrecked 83 large vessels and several hun- 
dred Junks, and destroyed many thousand lives. Tho chief town is called Victoria. 
Its harbour is one of the finest in the world, and is gay with the flags of all nations, 
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5. Build. — China is for the most part mountainous, especially in the 
west and south. In the west, very high ranges, which run from north 
to south ; north of the Yang-tse-kiang, lower ranges and a vast and 
fertile plain ; south of the Yang-tse-kiang, ranges of mountains 
running from west to east— such is the build of China. 

(i) The western mountain-range, which runs from north to south, and forms the 
eastern buttress of the great table-laud of Central Asia, is called Tang-llug. 

(ii) The range between the basins of the Hoang-ho and the Yang-tse-kiang is called 

(ill) The range to the south of the Yang^tse^kiaDg basin is called Nan-iliaa. 

(iv) The high water-partings to the north and south of this great arterjr of China are 
also called by the generic names of Pe-Ung and Han-lliig — or North and South Ranges. 
The intervening uplands between the two basins are easUy crossed ; and hence the 
national unity is preserved. 

(v) *^Tbe Chinese Mesopotamia (»* the Country between Rivers*) is the richest 
granary in the world. ** 


6. Plains. — From the Gulf of Leao-tong to the valley of the Yang- 
tse-kiang stretches the Great Plain of Clilna, one of the vastest and 
richest lowland plains in the whole world. It is larger than the whole 
of France. The richest parts lie along the lower courses of the Yellow 
and the Blue Kivers. The chief wealth of this plain consists in the 
immense quantities of rich yellow earth called loess. 


(i) Looaa Is a solid but friable earth of a yellowish colour. This earth covers, at 
various thicknesses, an area, in the north of China, of about 250,000 square miles — or 
more Ihau twice the U.£. In some places it is 2000 ft. deep. In its per- 
pendicular cliiTs are dug out innumerable caves, in which dwell the large majority of 
the people who inhabit the loess region. Its surface yields the richest crops, without 
manure and with the smallest labour. It enables the cultivation of wheat to go on at 
the height of 8000 ft. It is called Hoang-too (or Yellow Earth) ; it gives its name to 
the Hoang-bo (or Yellow River); to the Hoang-hai (or Yellow Sea); to the Hoang-tl 
( = Yellow Emperor) or “Lord of the Yellow." Roads are cut through It — about 8 or 
10 ft. wide ; and the wheeled traffic is conducted by the help of “shuntings.” 

(ii) “ In these regions everything is yellow — hills, fields, highways, houses, the very 
torrents and streams. Even the vegetation Is often covered with a yellow veil, 
while every puff of wind raises clouds of fine dust This yellow earth Is the richest 
soil in Chino. It contains all the nutritive elements of plants, and serves as a manure 
for other lands.” — Reclus. 


(iii) The loess of China may be compared with the “Block Lands” of Russia 
(p. 174), and of the Deccan (p. 244). 
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7 Rivers —China possesses four great rivers : the twin streams 
Hoang-ho and Yang-tse-kiang (or YeUow and Blue Rivers) ; the 
Sl-klang ; and the Pe-ho. 

(i) The H«n«.ho (2500 miles), the " Ungovernable," the - Sorrow of the Sons of 
Han/' rises in the “ Starry Lakes" on the inland plateau of Thibet, drains a region 
threi times as large as France, and falls Into the Gulf of Pc-che-lce. Up to 1853 it 
flowed Into the China Sea, south of Shantung, and joined the delta of the Yang-tse- 
kiang. It has changed its course nine times in the course of the last 2500 years. The 
immense deposits of yeUow earth which it brings down are consUntly raising its bed ; 
and, as in the case of the Nile, the Mississippi, and the Po, it flows at a higher level 
than that of the surrounding plain ; sometimes bursts through its embankmenta— 
artificial as well as natural— sweeps away towns and villages, and ruins the crops 
of immense agricnltnral regions. In consequence of its deposits, the land gains 
on the sea at some points at the rate of 100 ft. a year. It carries down four times 
as much sediment as the Ganges. It receives fewer largo tributaries than any other 
great river In the world. 

(ii) The 7ao«-Uekiaag (3200 miles), •“ Blue River," called also “Great River," is 
the longest river in the eastern half of the globe. It rises far west in the table-land 
of Thibet. It is navigable up to Chong-klag, 1500 miles from the sea. At Hankow, 700 
miles inland, It is a mile in breadth. It is fed by nomerous tributaries, some of great 
size ; and the navigable waters of the whole system amount to 12,000 miles— about 
half the circumference of the globe. For thousands of years its waters have carried 
more vessels laden with merchandise than all the seas and rivers of Christendom put 
together. Along its course many largo lakes are found— the greatest of which are 
Po-yang and Toag-Ung. 

(iii) The 8l-klug(1100m.)or “West River "joins with the P«-kiaag(s3 “North River") 
to form the Canton or “ Pearl River." It is the great water-highway of the south. 
Thanks to the tides, the channels of the delta are all navigable ; and a district of over 
3000 square miles requires no land-roads. The popnlation is amphibious ; and li 
almost always afloat. 

(iv) TheP*-ho (=“ North River" ) is formed by the junction of a number of short 
streams. Pe-kln(=“ North Court"), the capital, stands near this river. 

8. Climate. — A b most of the mountain-ranges run east and west, 
the winds from the sea obtain easy access to the heart of the country ; 
and thus the extremes of temperature are softened. Taken as a 
whole, China is colder than the countries of Western Europe in the 
same latitude ; and the extremes of temperature are always greater. 
The North of China has a very hot summer ; and a clear cold 
frosty winter. The South has, on the whole, a hot climate — more 
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especially those parts which lie near and within the Tropic of 
Cancer. 

( 1 ) The climate of Pekin is extreme with an average summer temperature of about 
86 , ami with bitter winter cold^ as low as — 10\ 

(u) Wlien the monsoons blow, China receives an enormous quantity of rain, mncb 
more than the corresponding latitudes in Western Europe. 

9. Vegetation.— The Chinese flora is extremely rich. The character- 

Istic plants are evergreens, flowering shrubs, and resinous trees. 

From the “Flowery Land” come the camellia, the jasmine, and the 
azalea. 

(i) The same lands, in the south, will grow the sugar-cane and the potato ; the 
jamboo and the oak ; wheat and cotton. 

(u) The laurel is a characteristic of the Chinese landscape. 

10. A nimal s. — The tiger and panther infest the less populous 
districts ; monkeys are found in the thickets near Pekin ; and 
reptiles of the snake, salamander, and lizard orders are very numer* 
ous. There are also great numbers of birds. 

(i) The tiger of China is much larger than the Indian species. 

(ii) China is the homeof the ring-necked pheasant, nowlhe commonest English type. 

11. Minerals. — China abounds in metals, salt, and coal. Its iron 
is good ; its copper the best in the world. Its coal-fields, — and there 
is coal in every province, — are twenty times as large as all the coal- 
fields of Britain and Europe taken together. 

(i) The coal-flelds in the province of Sechoen alone cover 100,000 square miles— 
about half the area of France. But they are badly worked ; and, while Britain turns 
out 200 million tons a year, China has an output of only 10 millions. 

(ii) There are in China supplies of ores and coal “ sufficient to revolutionise the 
trade of the world.” 

(ill) The quality and colonr of Chinese bronzes are unrivalled. 

13. Industries. — The chief industry in China is agriculture ; and it 
is everywhere held in the highest esteem. Of manufactures, those of 
sUlc, cotton, and earthenware (“ China ’'J are most important. 

(i) In the fertile plains, especially about Shanghai, one acre will support eight 
persons. The fertile soil of China has been tilled for thousands of years without 
showing ax}y signi of exhaostioOt 
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(H) "Apart altogether from the • Yellow Unds/ the arable regions of China bsTO 
maintained their fruitfulness for over four thousand years, entirely through the 
thoughtful care of the peasantry in restoring to tho soil under another form all that 
the crops have taken from it. Nothing is wasted. ’’ 

(iil) The North of China produces wheat, millet and cotton ; the Booth, rice, tea and 
silk and oplnm. Rice is the staple food of (he central and southern prorincaa. 
The rice-growing trocts ore the heart of the country, the seats of the densest population, 
and the focuses of commercial life. The silk-worm is a native of China ; and mulberry 
trees are grown in vast numbers. The poor eat locusts, silk-worms, and snakes ; tho 
rich, sharks’ fins and swallows’ nests. 

(iv) The forests have been so completely sacrifleed to tillage, that even wood for 
cotEns has to he imported from abroad. 

(v) Not a weed is to be seen anywhere; and "the ground Is so thoroughly clean, and 
60 exquisitely pulverised that after a week’s rain tho traveller will sometimes look 
about in vain for a clod to throw into a pond to startle tho water-fowl." 

(vi) In addition to the making of " China,’’ tho Chinese are celebrated for their skill 

in ivory-carving, bronzes, lacquer-work, and printing. There is no " division of 
labour." " Every artistic olO^^^ of one artist, who designs, models, and 

paints it’’ 

14. Commerce. — The internal commerce of China — that is, the trade 
between the different provinces, many of which are larger than 
European countries — is the largest and oldest in the world. Its 
foreign trade is not so large, but is growing. Tea and silk are the 
great staples of export. Cotton ^oods and opium are by far the largest 
imports. Almost the whole of the foreign trade of China is done 
with Great Britain and the British Colonies. 

(i) Black and groen tea are the leavea of the aame alirnb^ prepared in a different 
way. The best tea is sent overland — to BussUu 

(ii) Two^thirds of all the exports from China to Great Britain consist of Ua. This 
export is diminlahingp however^ ovoiy year, owing to the inciease in the growth of 
Assam tea. In 1875. we bought nearly £11.000,000 worth of tea from China; In 1918, 
we bought under £700,000 worth. 

(Ui) KlM is a large import ; it is brought ftum Siam, Auimm, and Cochin-CSiina. 

C^) It Is the Chinese who have created the prosperity of Singapore." 


15. Porta.— China has a very extensive coasting-trade, which is 
carried on by British, foreign, and Chinese vessels ; and excellent 
harbours line tho coasts as well as the banks of the great riven. 
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Great Britain has the right of access to a certain number of ports, which 
are called Treaty Ports.” The most important of these are Tientsin, ; 
Chungr-Jdng ; Hankow ; Nankin ; Shanghai ; Foochow ; Amoy ; and 
Canton. Of these ports, Shanghai and Canton are the largest. 

(i) TUnuln (1000), on the Pe-ho, is the seaport of Pe-che-lee and of Mongolia. The 
name means the ‘‘Ford of Ucaven.** Here are the Government granaries, and the 
salt depot for North China. 

ill) Chung king (400), at the head of navigation on the Tang-tse-kiang, is the most 
inland city open to foreigners. It is 1500 miles from Shanghai ; and it produces the 
best opium in China. 

(Hi) Hankow (800) stands on the Yang*Ue-kiang. This city, with two others close 
beside it, had, before the Taiping rebellion, a joint population of 8,000,000. It is the 
chief centre of the tea-trade in China. 

(iv) Nankin (105), a name which means South Court, stands on the Tang-tse-klang, 
and was formerly the metropolis of the empire, and long the largest city in the world. 

It is the metropolis of letters and learning ; and 12,000 students are examined in it 
every year. 

(v) Sha n ghai (020), near the mouth of the Yang-tso-kiang, is the first commercial , 
mart in China. It has railway communication, through Nankin and Tsi-nan, with 
Tientsin and Pekin in the North. 

(vi) Fooehew (640) is the chief seaport between Shanghai and Canton. The name 
means “ Happy Land/’ It stands about SO miles above the mouth of the Min. 

(vii) Amoy (60(0i on the Straits of Fokien, possesses one of the very finest harbours 
in the world. It exports tea and sugar and emigrants ; and imports opium. 

(viii) Canton (1700), on the delta of the Sbkiang and Pe-kiang, is the foremost among 
Chinese cities for industries. Silk-spioDing, porcelain, paper, and glass-making, 
lacquer-work, ivory-camng, metal-work — all these are of the best kind; and 
“Canton fancy goods” are moro highly prized than those of Paris. The river is 
covered with a crowded city of boats* 

16. Highways of Commonlcatlon. — “China Proper is intersected in 
every direction by 2000 imperial highways, which, with the great 
number of navigable streams, and the extensive system of canalisation, 
render the country one of the richest in means of communication in 
the whole world.” Railways are making considerable progress. 

(i) Many of the roads are at present ia very bad condition. In the rice gronnds, 
they consist “merely of blocks two ft. broad, and raised about three ft. above the 
water.” 
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(ii) Many of the imperial hlgliways are magnificciit roads SO ft. broad, iwved with 
granite blocks, lined with trees, cut through tlio simrs of the mountains, and some* 
times even tunnelled. 

(iii) The chief trade route between China and Russia runs from Pekiu to MnimAchln, 
which is separated from Kiakhta in Siberia by a small stream. 

(iv) The chief railways in China are:— (a) from Pekin to Tientsin and along the 
north shore of Leao^tong Gulf to Newehwang:. (b) The last section of tho Russian 
Trans-Siberian line runs through Mantchooria to Vtadlvoitock. From Barhln a branch 
runs south-west, through Kirin and Moukden, to Port Arthur; this branch is also 
joined to the Newchwaog line, (c) From Pekin via Hankow to Canton. 

17. Provinces.— China Proper is divided into provinces, most of 
which are much lai'ger than England. The most populous is Shan* 
tong, which has 683 persons to the square mile. 

(i) Seehttea is one of the richest in agricultural produce. 

(ii) Tuanaa (which is almost independent) is richest in mineral wealth. 


18. Great Cities. —China is the land of great cities and of crowded 

populations. Several towns have more than a million inhabitants ; 

and there are at least a hundred towns with more than 100,000 

inhabitants. In spite of this, however, the rural population is much 

larger than the urban. The capital of the country is PeklzL 

(i) PeUa at>00)or “ North Court" stonds in a plain, about 12 miles from the Pe-ho. 
It consists of two cities, which nro separated from each otlier by n high inner wall 
The northern city is the “ Tarter ” or “ ilantchoo tlic soulherii, the Chinese town. 
Pekin has been a capital as early as the year 1100 b.c., and, though it lies on a desolate 
sandy plain, open in winter to chilling dust-ladcn winds, it occupies an excellent 
strategical position. Towards tho north-west it commands the route through tho 
Nankow Pass to Kalgan (a short line of railway connects Kalgan and Pekin) and 

thence Into Mongolia. On the uorth-east it controls a route through the Great Wall 

to Jehol, which contains a summer palace of the old emperors. On the east it 
watches over the Shanhaikwan, the “ Mountein Sea Gate "-the narrow pass between 
the sea and the mountains, which permits the railway to enter Mantcliooria 


(li) Slaagtaa (1000?) stands in the province of Hunan on one of the southern 
tributaries of the Tang-tso. It is a great centre of the trade in drugs-au Im- 
portent trade among the Chinese, who are extremely fond of taking medicine. 

(iii) is the capital of tho rich province of Sze-chwan in tho west. U is 

TT ,7 ‘ on a rich alluvial plain which 

has been cultivated and irrigated for the last 2000 years. 

(iv) Til-nan stands on the Hoang-ho in Shantung province It an » 

«ll™y.ju»ctlon. throwing out . branch south-Mstwimis to the wealth, 
Kiao-ebau, and carrying on tho main line from Tientsin south ok ^ ^ 

nomwanda the terlUeand thleld, populated dclla.plain of th- Hoang-hr “ 
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19. Government. — China got rid of her Emperor in 1912, and is 
now a republic, governed by a President and a Parliament. 

The Chinese Imperial family was of Mantchoo or Tartar origin and dates from 
1644. The last Emperor, who was born in 1906, was to retain the title of Emperor, 
bat with his death the title will cease. 

20. Xtellgrion. — China Proper has three religions : Confacianlsm ; 
Buddhism ; and Taoism. The mass of the people are Buddiiists ; the 
upper classes follow the doctrines of Confucius. 

(i) “ Large nnmbers of the Chinese in Middle and Sonthem China profess and 
practise all three religions.’' 

(ii) Confucianism is a code of moral doctrines and of conduct ; not a religion. 

(iii) Tao means the “Way of Safety”; and it was originally a pure philosophy. 
It is now only a mass of magical rites and superstitions. 

21. Education. — In some respects, China is still the best educated 
country in the world ; and it possesses the oldest literature. There 
is a deep-rooted respect for learning amongst all classes. All offices 
are gained solely by public examination, and a man may be examined 
even at the age of eighty. 

(i) “Education is the highroad to honour and emolument.” But the only works 
studied are those called the “ Nino Classics ;” and these are practically learned hy 
heart Thus memory is the chief faculty cultivated by the Chinese. 

(ii) Modem Science and Blodcm Languages are now, however, taught in Pekin, In 
the “ Tungwen ” or Foreign College ; and the course in this College lasts eight years. 

22. Manners and Customs. — The most distinguishing mark of the 
Chinese is their courtesy and kindliness. “Even strangers have 
travelled from one end of the land to another without even meeting 
with a rudeness or incivility.” Age is reverenced by all. A drunk 
person is never seen in the streets. Industry is the chief passion ; 
and peace the universally required condition. Most of their customs 
are the exact opposite of ours. The place of honour is the left ; the 
mourning colour is white ; the sign of being puzzled is to scratch the 
knee. Physicians are paid when their patients are well ; their pay 
stops when they fall ill. 
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(i) Uo other nation has so few warlike songs. 

(ii) China suffers from a want of a feeling of nationality. Tlin Chinese of the North 
and those of the South almost look on each other as foreigners. 

(iii) Ceremonial manners are much cultivated, and forms of polite inquiry greatly 
esteemed. An old man is highly flattered by an inquiry after his - honourable teeth.” 

(iv) “ All virtues have their source in etiquette,” says Confaclns. 

23. Exiropean Holdings in China. — The following is a list of what 
Europe has so fjir secured in the “ scramble ” for China : — 

(i) Great Britain holds Hong-kong and the atljoining territory of Kowloon on tho 
mainland ; and the harbour of Wei-hai-Wei on Shantung peninsula. 

(ii) Roitla held the ports of Port Arthur and Talicnwan on Lcaotong peninsula, 
opposite Wei.hai-Wei ; but these places fell into the hands of Japan in 1905. 

(iii) Prance has tho harbour of Kwang-Chau-Wan and two small islands opposite 
Hainan. Germany seized In 1897 the port of Kiao-Chau, but in 1914 tho Japanese and 
British captured it. Portugal has possessed Macao for 300 years. 


II. Thibet. 


24. The Country. — Thibet (or the “ Snowy Kingdom”) is the name 
of the elevated country which lies between the Xuenlun and the 
Himal ayas. It is the loftiest iable>Iand on the face of the globe ; 
and the inhabitants breathe an air which has less than half the density 
of ours. The Karakorum Mountains lie in the west. The flanpo and 
Upper Brahmapootra drain the southern valleys ; the Upper Tang-tse- 
klang the eastern districts. The lake called Tengri>nor, which stands 
at the elevation of 15,000 ft., receives the drainage of the great Con* 
tinental Basin which lies in the interior. 

The northern part of Thibet— two-thirds of the whole— Is barren and worthless 
bnt a remaining third In the 8. and 3.E. is, much of It, covered with good soil, richly 
irrigated and well cultivated. 


25. People.- The inhabitants form a branch of the Mongolian 
FamUy. They are gentle, frank, dignified, courageous, fond of music 
and song. They are Buddhists in religion. 


(l) “ men two peraons meet, they salute each other several times by showing the 

tongue and scratching the right ear." ’ wwgmo 

(U) Thibet is the centre of Buddhism. The High Priest is the Dalsl.Lama(=i 
Ooean>lnma ^ who lives at IJuwsa, the capital. ' 
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26. Industries and Towns.— The chief, almost the only, industry of 

Thibet is pasturag-o. The staple product is wool, of which vast 

quantities, of the finest texture, are produced on the boundless 

grassy plains and mountain slopes in the more sheltered and lower 

parts of the country. The only large town is Lhassa (50), the capital, 

and the reUgious metropolis of the Buddhist world in the Chinese 
Empire. 

(i) LhAMSM. (entered by Britfsh troops In 1904) lies “ in .-i lovely i-alley covered with 
trees, rich with cultivation, and watered by a river as broad as the Thames at 
Westminster.” 

(ii) “ The Thibetans are born traders. Every house is a shop ; every lamassary 
(monastery for lamas) a warehouse. Caravans of yaks and sheep heavily laden cross 
the country in all directions. Nearly all the profit of the foreigm trade goes to the 
monasteries ; and thus, notwithstanding Its natural poverty, Thibet supports In 
wealth and luxury a whole nation of monks." 


III. Eastern Turkestan. 

27. The Country. — Chinese (or Eastern) Turkestan is a part of the 
vast Continental Basin of Central Asia. It may be briefly escribed 
as the western half of the Han-hal or “Dried-up Sea,” or as the Basin 
of the Tarim. It is a country more than four times the size of 
France ; but its population is little over half a million. 

(i) Tl>e climate is continental in the severest sense : a cold winter follows a bum* 
ing summer. The summer and autumn are rainless. The air is constantly charged 
with dust or sand. 

(ii) “The sands, driven before the winds in ceaseless billows from the Eastern 
Gobi, have gradually encroached on the cultivated lands, swallowing up populous and 
dourishing cities, memorials of which are still found in the gold and silver CfTn^ments, 
and even in the bricks of tea constantly exhumed at certain spots. Extensive mins 
of cities are known to exist in the Lob district.” 

(iii) The Tarim is nearly as long ns the Danube ; but it grows smaller and smaller os 
it approaches Kara-Koshun, Its lake of reception. 

28. People and Towns. — The inhabitants of the Tarim Basin are 
a mixed race. In the lowlands agriculture is pursued ; in the 
uplands, pasturage. The two largest towns are Kashgar, the capital ; 
and Yarkand. 

(i) KAthfftT (100) is & commercial eotrepOt of ^eat importaoce* It is celel^rated 
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birthplace of the hero Roetum. who ia described lo Matthew Arnold's poem 
golirab aad Rostum*” 

(ii) Yarkand (150) is the largest city in Chinese Turkeslan. It lies in the centre of 
the most prodnctiTO district. 


(Ui) The trade-caravans from Turkestan to India go by the Karakorum Pass ; to 
Western Turkestan by the Terek Pass, which is the route of the (fbtnre) Bussian 
railway to Chioa vii the Tarim Basilic 


IV. Mongolia. 

29. The Country. — Mongolia is a vast region of Central Asia, which 
lies between Thibet and Siberia, and which includes the vast desert 

of Gobi or Shamo. 

(i) The Kuenduxt divide Mongolia from Thibet. 

(ii) The Altai divide it flrom Siberia. 

(lii) The whole belt of Central Asia, from the Amoor to the Volga, most of which It 
directly or indirectly subject to China, Is called by ita wandering Inhabltonta the 
"Land ofOnss." 

30. People and Industries. — The inhabitants are Mongols ; and 
Mongolia is the true primeval home of this branch of the human 
&mily. They are nomads ; and their chief wealth consists in flocks 
and herds. The chief towns are Urga the capital, UaimacMn. and 
Kobdo. 

(i) Ursa, or "Great Camp,” has a large triennial fair, which is visited by about 
200,000 persons from every part of Mongolia.— Ualmochla stands ou tho frontier. It 
is tho last station on the great Chinese route from Fokin to Siberia. — Xobdo is the 
entrepot of tho Russian dealers fVom the Altai mlDe.<i. 

(ii) Northern Mongolia, along tho Russian frontier, declared Its independence of 
China in 1912, and entered into a treaty of close allianco with Russia. 


V. Mantchooria. 

31. The country. — Mantchooria is a large country which lies between 
the Amoor and the Corea Peninsula ; and between the Khingan Range 
on the west and Russian Siberia on the east. There are two distinct 
regions: the northern, which drains through the Sungari into the 
Amoor ; the southern, through the Liao-ho, into the Yellow Sea. 
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32. People and Towns. — The Uantchoo Tartars are the race who 
conquered China; and, till 1912, a Mantchoo family sat on the 
Chinese throne. Agriculture is their chief industry. The two 
largest towns are, Kirin, the capital, and Moulcden, the old capital. 

(l) Kirin (120), on the Upper Sangari, has a large trade in timber. 

(ii) Uookden is a large and flourishing city, cleaner than Pekin, better built, and 
with brighter shops. 

Corea. 

1. Corea. — The counti’y called Corea is a peninsula which stands 
between the Yellow Sea and the Sea of Japan. It is nearly as large 
as Great Britain ; but its population is about 15,000,000. The 
climate is one of extremes. It is a very mountainous country, rich 

in gold, silver, iron, coal, and other metals and minerals. 

Id form it resembles Italy* It has for backbone a range of Mountains, the long 
slope of which, as in Italy, is to the west* The island of Quelpart occupies the posi* 
tion of Sicily* 

2, In 1910 Corea was annexed by Japan. The people are of 
Mongolian stock, but idle and unprogressive, and commerce is 
mainly in Japanese hands. Exports are rice and beans to Japan, 
ginseng (a medicinal root) to China, and gold. 

Seoul (200) is the capital. It is joined by railway to the port of Chemulpo (26 in.) 
in the W* ; to the port of Foeon (300 in.) iu the 8. ; and to the gold*(leIds of ?las*yang 
in the N«| whence a line continues to Wija on the Yalu Biver^ which is the 
boundary between Corea and Mantchooria 


THE JAPANESE EMPIRE. 

1. Introductory. — The beautiful land of Japan, or “ Country of the 
Sun,” has been often called, and with much justice, the “ Great Britain 
of the Pacific.” There are many points of analogy and resemblance 
between the two countries ; and it may be useful to enumerate these 
in their order. 

JAPAN AND GREAT BRITAIN. 

1. Both are insular Empires, with countless islets round their shores. 

2. Both are extremely well situated for commerce, lying opposite countries that are 
highly industrious and commercial. 
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Z. The capitals of both lie at the head of great oceanic >vatcr-wfty8 — llie one of the 
Pacific, the other of the Atlantic. 

4. Each has a very highly indented coast and long coaatdine, uUli good harbours. 

5. Both have a higher temperature and fewer oxtrerues in climate than tho countries 
in the same latitude on the respective mainlands oiT which they lie. 

6. Each is wanned by a warm ocean^current^Oreat Britain by tho Atlantic Drift 
Current, Japan by the Kuro-Sivo, or ‘‘ Black Stream.'* 

7. Both peoples are mdostrions and fond of commerce. 

& Both peoples are very conservative ; and yet, when necessity has arisen, have 
brought about thorough rcvolutioDS* 

9. London and Tokio are both aggreg«atcs of towns and villages, slowly absorbed 
into the great central city— the former a wilderness of bricks and mortar/* the latter 
wilderness of bamboo and paper." 

10« The climates of both are subject to fogn 

2. Size. — Japan consists of four large islands, and about 3860 isleta. 
The large islands are Nlp-pon, flhUcoku, KlusWu, and Yozo. Their 
area amounts to 148,456 square miles, or 1§ times the size of Great 
Britain. 


(i) Th« three groups of islands of which the Empire consists are bent like a bow 
outside three inland seas ; the Loo-Cboo ZsUnds lying In a curve outside the Yellow 
Sea ; the Jepta IiUnds curved opposite the Japanese Sea ; and tho SorU* itUads (which 
are a continuation of the Peninsula of Kamtchatka) opposite the Sea of Okhotsk. 
The Bonliu. in lat 28*. are Japanese, as arc r«mois and BaghaUen. 

(li) The four large isUnds lie between 81* and 45* N. lat ; or in a space correspond- 
ing to that between the south of Morocco and the south of Franco. 

(iii) Nip-pon (called by the natives Hondo or Honahlu) is Just the sUe of Great 
Britain ; and Sal Hip-pon, or « Great Japan," is the native name for the whole country. 


3. Coast Line.— The coast line is very long, and is in many parts 
magnificently indented with deeply re-entrant bays and gulfs. The 
best known are the Bay of Tokio, and the Gulf of Osaka. 


(0 The best-known stmit is La Perouae, between Yezo and Saghallen. 

Oi) The Straits between the three southern islands are narrow and more easv ta 
fiTOSs than are many rivera." ^ 


(Hi) The coasts of the Inland Sea resemble those of Norway with an lUllan sky 
over them and with the vegetation of the East lUeountleas Islets, blulft. hea!^^ 
creeks, and inlets.-lts clear waters and sub-tropical vegeUOon. present a Taii«! 

panorama of unrivalled soauerr. » a Tuned 
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4- Build.— The whole series of islands seems to consist of the 
summits of a submerged mountain-range, running from south-west to 
north-east. All the islands are mountainous ; and the lowlands form 
only one-eighth of the surface. The highest peak is Fusl-yama, which 
is over 14,000 ft. in height, and not much lower than the Matterhorn 
in Switzerland. 

(i) Fiui-7&zu is an extinct volcano, “ a huge, trancated cone of pure snow" near 
Tokio, in the island of Nip-pon. The crater is 500 ft. deep. It is the first grand 
object seen by the traveller ; and it forms the background of every Japanese land- 
scape painting. “ Like a vast and splendid temple, it stands high above the ocean- 
plain, white with snow, and glittering in the sun.” Its apex is shaped like an eight- 
petalled lotus flower. 

(ii) Most of the rivers are only mountain-torrents. 

/ 5. Climate. — The climate of Japan is not unlike that of the South 
' of England — except that the extremes of heat and cold are greater. 
The Eoro-Siyo, or Black Stream,” is the most influential element in 
the temperature. The Oya-Slvo, a cold current from the Sea of Okhotsk, 
fringes in winter the coast of Yezo with drift ice, and supplies Nip-pon 
with large quantities of excellent fish. On the whole, the climate of 
Japan is 10“ colder than that of the corresponding latitudes of Africa 
and Europe. The summer monsoons bring heavy rains, 

(i) “The traveller’s opinion of the climats depends very much on whether he goes 
to Japan from the east or from the west. If from Singapore or Chinn, he pronounces 
it bracing, healthful, delicious ; if from California, damp, misty, and enervating." 

(ii) “ The summer is hot, damp, and cloudy ; the winter, cold, bright, and dry. 
While Pekin has the winters of Upsala, and the summers of Cairo, Tokio suffers far 
less from extremes of heat and cold." 

(iii) The west side of Nip-pon is unaffected by the “ Black Stream " ; and some- 
times the snow lies 4 ft. deep. This in a latitude three degrees south of Naples. 

6. Vegetation. — The flora of Japan is one of extraordinary richness 
and vigour. The mulberry, the tea-plant, the sugar-cane, the bamboo 
are all cultivated ; while rice and cotton, and the fruit-trees of the 
Temperate Zone, hare been acclimatised. The forests present a greater 
diversity of species of trees than in any other country in the world : 
and there is four times more forest than tilled land. 
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(i) ‘‘Nowhere el.se within an eqaal range can one meet so many difforent kinds of 
conifers and deciduous trees; and the briHiant red and scarlet autumnal tints of tho 
Japanese woodlands are oven more striking and beautiful than those nf North America.'* 
(ti) The bamboo is here also of the greatest use. The framework and furniture of 
houses ; the sails of junks ; screens, mats, paper, walking-sticks are ail made of it. 

(ill) On the road ttom Tokio to the Nikko Temples is an avenue of cedars and pines 
50 miles long, some of the trees 60 ft. in height. 


7* Animals. — The general cultivation of the land has driven away 
Of destroyed many of the wild beasts. The small Japanese bear, 
the foxj the wild boar, the badger, and the monkey, and a kind of 
deer, are still found. There are many kinds of birds ; and in Yezo 
especially, there are crows by the million. Of domestic animals, 
the horse and the ox are the chief. 

(i) Most of the farms arc very small ; and hence oxen are little used. 

(11) The fisheries are very productive; and there are countless fishing villi^es 
round the coast. Herrings, cod, sole, crab, lobster, salmon, and carp, arc caught 

8. Minerals.— The most important minerals are copper, silver, and 
iron. Coal-beds extend from Nagasaki to Yezo. The supply of 
sulphur is said to be inexhaustible. ‘ 

The iron is so good that it makes the best steel; and the excellent temper of 
Japanese sword-blades is well known. 


9. Inliabitaiits.— The Empire of Japan is inhabited by a people of 
mixed race. There are two distinct types— those of the peasants and 
of the aristocracy. The former seem to be of Mongol extraction ; the 
latter more mixed. The northern island of Yezo is inhabited by a 
hairy race called Alnos. 


(i) In character the Japanese exhibit striking contrasts to the Chinese. The 
Chinese ate dirty, the Japanese scrupulously clean ; the Chinese aw conceited and 
despise everything foreign, the Japanese keep an open and receptive mind for every- 
tDing that IS good, no^mattor ttom what quarter it cornea. 


(ii) The aino, are a primitive people ; and the bodies of many are covered with short 

bristly hair. Mies Bud says : » I have seen boys whose backs are covered with flir 
as fine and soft as that of a cat.” 


10. Population and Popnlousness. _ The population of Japan 
amounts to about 77,000,000. lu the three southern islands fte 

of 

the United Kingdom, and aa great as that of Holland. 
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(i) The rural and the urban population seem to be equally balanced. 

(ii) ** Although Japan is to a large extent covered with mountains^ and in the north 
too cold to be thickly peopled^ the population of the archipelago is far denser than 
that of France/' 

' 11. Industries, — The chief occupation is agriculture, which is 

carried on with great diligence and skill. The Japanese are also 
renowned potters ; and their most distinctive mark in this art is a 
wonderful grace and skill in ornamentation. In lacquer-ware they 
excel the Chinese in delicacy and finish. They are also makers of 
excellent paper. In ivory carving, and especially in the Inlaying of 
metals, they are by far the first artists in the world, 

ti) The Japanese are, in agriculture, rather market gardeners than farmers. No* 
where is there more neat and painstaking tillage. They employ the ** small" or spade 
culture used in Belgium. Every kind of town re^lse ie used for manure ; and large 
quantities of Ileh are imported from Tezo to enrich the land. Most of the cultivated 
land consists of rice-flelds, commonly termed “paddy-flelds." 

(ii> The Japanese porcelain is more graceful in form and finish than the Chinese. 

(iii) ** If the rank of nations in the scale of civilisation is to be determined by the 
quantity of paper consumed by them, the Japaucse might certainly claim the first 
place. Tliey use paper, not only for printing and painting, but also for a multitude 
of other purposes. Quires of paper take the place of our handkerchiefs and table* 
napkins ; the stools used as pillows are covered with i)aper ; the windows have panes 
of paper instead of glass ; while panels of the same material form the movable par- 
titions of houses. Paper garments coated with wax arc worn in rainy weather; 
and in machinery, paper bands are found more durable than those of leather." 

(iv) ilodcm ttanufactur€i include those of textilei, Iron-imeltlog, thlp-buUdlAg, and 
matches. The Japanese imitate (fraudulently) almost every well-known European 

trade-mark. 

12. Commerce. — The foreign trade of Japan has enormously in- 
creased since the opening of the Treaty Ports. The chief exports are 
silk (raw and manufactured), cotton yam, coal, copper, tea and rice. 
The chief imports are cotton and cotton goods ; sugar ; woollen goods ; 
iron manufactures and petroleum. North America is the largest 
buyer ; Great Britain the largest seller ; and next to these come 
China and India. The trade done with the United Kingdom, in 
both imports and exports, amounts to about £50,000,000. 

(i) Compared with the Internal trade, the foreign trade is still very small: It 
amounts to only 26s. per head of the population. 
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(ii) There are 56 ports ; but only six of these are Treaty Ports : Nagasaki (on Kluaiu), 
XoM, Ottka, Tokohama, KUgaU. and Hako<JaU. Hakodat6 is a northern port with a 
lai^e and safe harbour, on the island of Yezo. Niigata is tho only Treaty Port on the 
west coast between HakodaW and Nagasaki— a distance of 1100 miles. 

13. Towns. — There are many large towns in the Empire of Japan. 
There are 29 wliich have more than 50,000 inhabitants ; and, of 
these, nine have more than 100,000. Of these nine the three largest 
are Tokio, the capital ; Osaka ; and Kioto. 


0) Tokle(216G), formerly called Veddo, is not only the capital, but the largest city 
In Japftii* The new name dates from 1869. when it became the residence of the 
Mikado. Most of the houses are of bamboo and cardboard — which is safer in tho 
frequent earthquakeSi but dangerous in tho evont of ilro; and thus it was^ by oarih* 
quake and a subsequent fire, that Tokio and Yokohama M'oro levelled to the ground 
in 1933. The chief industries are in bronzes and lacquor*waro. Tokio Is tho chief 
industrial centre of Japan. On tho south si<le uf tho Oulf of Tokio lies Tokeharaa 
(S94X the chief centre of tho trado with the West and tho tcrintnus of steam naviga* 
tiOD with Europe. 

(») Osaka (1800) Is tho “ Venice of Japan/* nnd the queen of Japanese cities. It is 
the second largest city, and the first for trade with the interior. It is intersected In 
every direction by rivers and canals, crossed by more than 300 bridges. Facing Osakai 
on the coast of tho Inland Sea, are the seaports of Eloge and ScM, the latter of which 
is a Treaty Port. 

(Ui) Kioto (591) or Kioto-Fn was the capital for about eleven hundred years, and is 
still called Fu or “Imperial.’' It still remains ‘'the city of beauty, elegance, and 
refinement" Here, too, are found the most skilled Japanese artists In silks, brocades, 
embroideries, enamels, porcelains, and metal wares. 


14 Ways of Communication.— The inland seas, now lit up by 
numerous Ughthouses, are the oldest roads in Japan. There are now 
about 8000 miles of railway in existence ; and more in contempla- 
tion. There are 34,000 miles of telegraplu 

(i) The merchant navy of Japan possesses over 6000 steamers and nearly 90,000 
native craft Admiral Hope, when sailing through tbe Inland Sea in 1870 met 
Upwards of 1500 junka, besides barges and boats* * 


(11) Th«t>sst.taown l,i6hw.y I. th, TokMo, 307 milM long, botwen Tolcio .nd Kioto. 

tM? <” >«7Ke3t Islond, .nd 

roodlT •>)’ posseasion of coal and iroo. 

Std 1 t' cooQned to tl.o lower 

pierce tte mouctalna, have aided railway construction : thus Tokyo sod Loto are 
yenlently sltoatod for procuring coni from Ycto, Is tho northern terminus. 
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15. Religion. — As in China, three religions co-exist side by side. 
The oldest is the national religion called Slntolsm ( =the ‘‘ Way of the 
Gods ”) or the “ Worship of Spirits.” The second is Buddhism, which 
was introduced about 550 a.d. The third is Slza, a kind of Confu- 
cianism. Complete liberty is extended to the preaching of Christianity. 

(i) SlatoUm iocludes the worship of the heavenly bodies, of ancestors, and of 
spirits. There are “ eight millions*’ of spirits j and the Mikado, or reigning sovereign, 
is said to be one. 

(ii) Since the Revolution of 1868, Buddhism has fallen into disfavour. The wealth 
of the priests has been confiscated ; the artistic treasures of the temples taken away; 
the buildings converted to everj'day uses, and the countless bells sold to America. 
“ Decaying shrines and broken gods are to be seen everywhere." There are still, 
however, 73,000 Buddhist, and 100,000 Sintoist temples. 

16. Education. — The Gcvemment is doing all it can for education 
of every kind. There are over 9,000.000 children in the Elementary 
Schools, and the High, Normal, and Technical Schools are well 
attended. There are five Universities. 

(i) The Japanese people are eager for instruction, and very willing to pay well for 
it. By law. Elementary Schools must be founded in the proportion of one to every 
600 souls. 

(ii) About eighty books are published, on an average, every week. 

(iii) Many Professors and Teachers have been brought from England, Scotland, and 
Germany, to instruct the people in the arts and sciences of the West It was even 
proposed to abolish the national speech, and to adopt the English tongue os the 
language to be used in all Law Courts, newspapers, and schools. 


17. Government. — The Government of Japan is a constitutional 
monarchy, the head of which is the Mikado. The Imperial Diet is 
composed of the House of Peers and the House of Representatives. 
The Diet makes the laws, which the Emperor sanctions. 

(i) Before the Revolution of 1868, when “ New Japan " sprang into being, the 
country was governed by the Shogun, or chief vassal of the Mikado. He took the 
title of Tycoon and represented himself as the Temporal Sovereign. The Mikado was 
regarded as a sacred personage— an “ Bmperor-god," whose foot must never touch 
the ground, who must never be seen by his subjects— but only worshipped. In 1868 
the Shogun resigned; and the Mikado put down the power of the Feudal Lords or 
"Daimlos,” and took all power into his own hands. 


(U) “The Revolution of 1868 begins a new era ; Old Japan is dead." 
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18. Army and Navy. — The best protection of Japan is her insular |' 
position ; she hardly needs a'standing army. But she possesses one 

of the best armies in the world, drilled and organised on the European 
model. Her navy is both strong and admirably cfhcient. Japan 
builds her own cruisers and destroyers, as well as battleships, which 
rank with any in the world. 

19. Social Character. — The Japanese are essentially kind-hearted, 
gentle, courteous, amiable, temperate, orderly, and thrifty. The 
labouring classes are hard-working, calm, patient, and submit without 
complaint to the greatest hardships and privations. 

(i) Men of the highest rank are singularly destitute of haughtiness. 

(ii) “In all that regards frugality, self-re.'jpect, the sentiment of honour, motnal 
kindness and consideration, the mass of the Japanese certainly stand on a higher level 
than most Western peoples.” 

(ili) “Their industry is ceaseless; they have no Sabb.ath3 and only take n holiday 
when they have nothing to do. Their spade-husbandry turns the country into one 
beautifully kept garden, in which one might vainly look for a weed." 


ASIATIC RUSSIA. 

1. Introductory.— It was easy for the Russian to push his influence 
eastward. The climate and physical surroundings were much the 
same ; there were waterways to help him eastward and no great 
mountain ranges to check his course. Population was scarce, and 
where there were any native tribes, they were too much at variance 
with themselves efiectually to oppose the invaders. 

(i) Since the time of Peter the Great (1S72-1725). the Ruialan Dominion, have 
increased by 2,600^000 square miles. 

•""<»» ‘I" "tole ot Asi. them 

BrlUto Ohm.. ..d Rmsia ; .ud on tho Pamir plateau the terrilorlea of these Po«r. 
are conterminous with each other. i^owers 

2. DItUIom.— Asiatic Kussia comprises three great divisions • 
Caucasia ; Central Asia ; and Siberia, 

Caucasia. 

3. Caucasia.— The province of Caucasia is partly in Asia, 

» I. o e, 
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— into Cis-Caucasia and Trans-Caucasia, the first on the European 
the second on the Asiatic side, of the great Caucasian Range. 

(i) Cis*Caucasia is properly in Europe. 

(ii) The area of the whole region amounts to 184,000 square miles, or more than 
three times the size of England and Wales. 

4. Mountains. — The Caucasus is an immense mountain-isthmus 
which stands between the Black Sea and the Caspian, and which is 
separated from the Armenian Table-land by the valley of the Kur. 
It forms the natural boundary between Europe and Asia, At the 
meeting-point of three countries — Russia, Turkey, and Persia — rises 
Mount Ararat, to the height of nearly 17,000 ft. 

(i) The absence of transverse valleys has prevented the crossing of peoples ; and 
this inaccessibility has made the range a fitting home for warlike tribes and races. 

(ii) The range grows broader as it goes towards the east, where it splits into two. 
The highest peak is the extinct volcano Mount Elburz (18,570 ft.); bat there are five 
other snow-clad peaks, all considerably higher than Mont Blanc. The mean 
altitude is so great that, for 100 miles, there are no passes lower than 10,000 ft.— 
twice the height of Ben Nevis. In the middle of the range occurs the tremendous 
fissure of the Sarlel Oorge, through which there is a pass at the height of 8000 ft 
Through this pass runs the military road from Vladikavkaz, the capital of Cis-Caucasia, 
to Tifiis, the capital of Trans-Caucasia. 

(iii) Although higher than the Alps, the Caucasus is far less covered with suow and 
ice. The best-known glacier is the Deodorakl, which moves at the rate of four inches a 
day ; while the average velocity of glaciers on Mont Blanc is about 12 inches. 

(iv) The Persians call Mount Ararat " Noah's Mount." 

5. Rivers. — Cis-Gaucasia is watered by the Kubau and the Terek ; 
Trans-Caucasia by the Kur, with its affluent, the Aras, and the Rlon. 

(i) The Kuban flows into the Black Sea ; the Teral into the Caspian. The Terek 
brings down such a quantity of mud from the mountains that its delta la advancing 
Into the Caspian at the rate of forty yards a year. In fact, it is doing more to fill np 
the Caspian than the Volga itself. 

(ii) The Kur flows into the Caspian ; the Bion into the Black Sea. The Kur is navi- 
gable for wTniill vessels for more than 400 miles. Its lower curve Is one of the best 
flsuing-grounds In the world, teeming as it does with sturgeon and white fish. 

6. Climate. — The climate of course varies chiefly with the altitude ; 
and there are enormous diversities. Cis-Caucasia is both drier and 
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colder than the southern slope ; and, speaking broadly, there is, for 
the whole region, a difference of 25“ between winter and summer. 

The snow.line is 2000 ft. higher than in Ihe Pyrenees, though both ranges lie in 
the same latitude. This Is due to the greater heat of summer, as Russia has much 
more of a continental climate than either France or Spain. 

7. Flora and Fauna. — The vegetation of the Caucasus reaches a higher 
line than that of the Alps. Barley is grown as high as 8200 ft. ; wheat 
to 6700 ft. ; and the vine to 3630 ft The lowland tracts on both 
sides of the range grow heavy crops of rice, maize, and wheat. Cau- 
casia is the fatherland of our apples and pears. The southern regions 
of Trans-Caucasia are the native homes of the laurel, orange, citron, 
vine, and mulberry. 

(i) The forest zone of each side is SOO miles long» and nearly 20 miles broad. 

(ii) Wheat grows In the Caucasus at SOOO tU higher than in the Alps. 

(iii) In the mountain^gorges of the central range not a blade of gross will grow. 

8. Peoples. — Nowhere in the world have met together so many 
different races and so many various languages. In the numerous 
high mountain-valleys, there are said to be no fewer than 150 different 
peoples — stems of different races, speaking 70 different languages. 
Hence the Caucasus has been called by the Persians “ the Mountain 
of Tongues.” The Georgians, Circassians, Mlngrellans, and Imerlans, 
are the best-known peoples. 

(i) Ancient Latin writers say that atone part on the Black Sea interpretora for 
ISO different languages were required. 

(li) The Rnasians took nearly 100 years to subduo this region ; and some tribes, 
especially the Tcherkesses, rather than serre Russia, left Ihelr country en masse, and 
emigrated into neighbouring lands. 

Oil) The Georgians and Circassians have always been famous for their personal 
beauty. 

9. PopulaUon.— The population is estimated at 12,512,000. It is 
the southern slope that is most densely inhabited. 

10. Indnstrles.— Agriculture is the chief, and almost the only, 
industry. 

11. Highways. — ^Vladikavkaz is the central point from which all 
roads radiate— especiaUy the great mUitary and commercial highway 
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through the Dariel Gorge on to TiHis. There are only twoTailways : 
one from Rostov, round the Caucasus, to Baku ; the other, on the 
south, from Poti on the Black Sea to Titlis and thence to Baku, on 
the Caspian. 

A branch railway strikes 8.*W, from Tiflis to Kars and thence to Erivan. 

12. Divisions and Towns. — The main Russian Soviet republic con- 
tinues to govern most of Cis-Caucasia. But on the other side of the 
range, in Trans-Caucasia, there have been set up the three nominally 
independent republics of Azerbaijan (ca])ital, Baku), Georgia (capital, 
TiHis), and Armenia or Hyastan (capital, Erivan). The largest towns 
in Caucasia are Tiflis, Stavropol. Poti, Baku, Kars, and Erivan. 

(i) Tilili (303)]siin{K>rtaut, because it controls trade«routos. It stands on tho river 
Kur, at the southern end of the great military and post-road from Vladikavkaz. It is 
connected by rail with PoU on the Black Sea, and with Baku on the Caspian. It is the 
largest city In Asiatic Russia. (The name means ** Hot Town,” and has reference tc 
the sulphur springs near and round it.) l 

(li) SUvropcl is the capital of the Stavropol ‘‘government ; and stands on the 
verge of the steppe — on one of the advanced terraces which flank the north foot of 
the Caucasus. 

(lit) Baku (20C> is the centre of a district rich in petroleum. Close to the town 700 
oibwell.s have been sunk. There is au old and famous shrine — ‘Hhc lire-springs" — of 
the Persian flrc*worshippers, which is directly fed with gases from the subterranean 
fires, Baku is the Caspian port of Traus^Caucasia. Owing to the deposits round 
Baku uud elsewhere, Russia is the largest producer of i>etroIeum in the world, 

(iv) Sars is a formidable stronghold which held out against the Russians during the 
Crimean War, The town is built of lava blocks. 

(v) Erlvaa, at the foot of Mount Ararat, is the capital of Russian Armenia. It has 
the worst climate in Caucasia — sudden changes of temperature, malaria, and dust* 
storms. Alexandrcpal is another stronghold in the Aras basin ; and these two places 
give the Russians complete command of the head-waters of the Euphrates. 

(vi) The Armenians are the chief people in this part of Russia. Tliey profess a very 
ancient fonn of Christianity. “Deprived for centuries of all political unity and 
national independence, the Annenians have been scattered for two thousand years 
over the Eastern world. When their country fell a prey to foreign couquerors, they 
preferred to become ‘strangers among strangers, rather than be slaves in their native 
land/ They migrated in multitudes, and since the 11th century have been settled in 
Russia, Poland, and Galicia, At present they are found in all the large emporiums 
of trade from London to Singapore and Shanghai, everywhere distinguished by their 
commercial enterprise,'* 
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Russian Central Asia. 


13. Busalan Central Asia. — This division of Asiatic Russia lies 
between Siberia on the north ; Persia and Afghanistan on the south ; 
and the river Ural and the Caspian Sea on the west. It is a region 
which the Russians have been gradually subduing for more than 
two hundred years ; and their final triumph was the conclusion of the 
Central Aslan Railway to the ancient historic city of Samarkdnd. 
The area of this vast region is about five or six times as large as 
France ; but its population is little more than 10,000,000 


(i) The Ceatral AiUa RAUwar was opened on May 27th, 1888. It starts from Auooi 
Ada, on the Caspian ; goes to Merr, tlicncc to Bokhara, and on to Samarkand. !• torn 
Sanmrkdnd it goes on N.E. to Tashkent, E. towards Kashgar. » It seems but the other 
day that the tract of territory through which the railway passes was haunted by as llereo 
and intractable a set of man-stealers and murderers as ever plagued the world. For 
centuries the border-land between Persia and Turkestan had been the unhappy hunt- 
ing-ground of wild tribes, whose occupation was rapine, and who swept off the victims 
of their forays to be sold like cattle in the great slave-mart of Merv. T<Mlay the 
trams come and go between Assoun Ada and Merv, and proceed from Merv to 
^MD^ with as much regularity as between Wimbledon and Waterloo; and the 
^ngh train for Bokhara starU from the Caspian with as little to-do as the Scotch 
leaves Euston for Edinburgh.- It i, now possible to travel from London.- 
y 8t Petersburg. SIoscow, Vladikavkaz, Baku, and Assoun Ada, -to Samarkand in 12 


14 Smace.-Eussian Central Aaia is mostly desert and eteppo i 
ut It also embraces those picturesque and mountainous countries 

Ta V n p r"" Thian-Shan. and on the western slopes 
^ehrgh Pamir. Besides these mountain regions, there are : (i) the 

S SemlrecMueU (or “ Seven-W 

the Eaateni Region of the Axalo-Casplan Basin. 
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(iii) The K&r» Koa, or " Black Sands,” lies south of the Aral. The Km\ Kitm, or 
“ Red Sands,” lies between the Syr and the Amu. 

(iv) The U«t-Trrt=“ High Plain the Kiighi; Steppe being called A*t-tTrt or “Low 
Plain "—is a bare plateau, about 300 miles wide, to the west of the Aral, It rises to 
the height of 600 feet above the sea-level of the Aral, and 8S0 above the Mediterranean, 
and its edges are sharply marked by a steep descent like a wall, almost all round, 
which is called the “ Chink ” (=cliff). It is impossible to climb the Chink; butthe 
ravines enable one to get into the interior, where there are numerous pastures. The 
Ust-Urt is “the most plateau-like of all plateaus." 

16. Rivers and Lakes. — Beginning from the west, the chief rivers are 
the twin-streams Amu and Syr, which enter the Sea of Aral ; the 
Seven Rivers which flow into Lake Balkhash, the largest of which is 
the nil ; and the Irtlsch, a great tributary of the Obi. The flea of 
Aral and Lake Balkhash are the chief lakes, 

(i) The Amn-DarU ( = Amu River) or Oxus, collects the drainage of the Great Pamir. 
Half of its water is absorbed by the irrigation canals of the Khivan Oasis, by which 
4000 square miles of marvellously fertile alluvial land arc watered. 

(ii) The Byr-Daria or Jaxartes, rises in the Alai Range, “in the very heart of the 
Thian-Shan.” It enters the Aral by a marshy delta, “haunted by an astonishing 
number of wolves, wild boars, and deer.” 

(iii) The ZUl is partly a Russian and partly a Chinese river. 

(iv) The Crtlfcb rises in the Chinese Altai, and is a large river before entering 
Russian territory. 

(v) The Sea of Aral (B“Scaof Islands”) is somewhat larger than the Irish Sea. 
But it is very shallow ; and is, indeed, drying up. Though it lies in the same latitude 
as the south of France, it is frozen a foot thick in winter. 

(vi) lAka Balkhash is called by the Chinese the “Western Sea.” Its water is so salt 
that it proves fatal to animals driven by thirat to drink it South fh^m it, and on 
much higher ground, is lAko iMlk-Sal (s“Hot Lake"), which also belongs to the 
Aralo-Caspian Basin. Like all the other rivers and lakes in this basin, It is drying up. 

16. Climate and Productions. — Tlie climate is everywhere untem- 
pered by sea-breezes — is thoroughly continental, intensely cold in 
winter, scorchingly hot in summer. Where rivers flow, and irrigation 
can he employed, the finest fruits, vegetables and cereals are pro- 
duced ; where the only reliance is on rain, only grass for pasturage 
can be grown. 

(i) In Khiva, where the water is drawn from the Amu, wheat yields sixty, and xic4 
Beveoty fold. 

(il) tiftmarkind, owing to the waters of the Zorafshan. though on reiy high groondy 
is a '^perfect garden in the wilderness. 
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17 Dlvisio&B and Towne. — The Russians have divided this region 
into nine “governments,” which are called chiefly after the names of 
the rivers. It is of more importance for us to know the names which 
occur in history — such as Western (or Russian) Turkestan, the old 
Khanates of Kokand, Khiva, and Bokhara, with their towns of the 
same name. Tashkend is the capital of and the largest town in 
Western Turkestan ; Samarkand is an important junction on the 
Central Asian Railway. 

V 

(i) Kokud (112), sUTDamed *' the Pelightful.” Is very uohealthy ; but (ta bazaar ta 
still the best slocked in Russiaa Turkestan. 

(ii) EUva, on the Amu, is the capital of the Khanate of Khiva, now practically a 
province of Rossia. This oasis is one of the loveliest In Asia. ** Everywhere water 
flows in abundance, bowered by poplars, elms, and other trees ; the fields are encircled 
by avenues of mulberries : the white bouses are like bowers buried in flowers and 
foliage ; the nightingale, scarcely elsewhere known in Tartary, hero warbles in every 
rose-bush.” The land, like Egypt, Is yearly renewed by the alluvium of the river, and 
is Inexhaustibly fertile. It was one of the chief slave-markets In Asia before Russia 
put a stop to the tnfflc. 

(Ui) Bokhara (=“the City of Temples’*) In the valley of the Zarafshan (which Is 
exhausted before reaching the Amu by countless irrigation canals), stands in a 
splendid situation for international trade. It is the great central mart between 
Nljni-Novgorod and Peshawnr ; India, Afghanistan, and Persia send their wares to 
its bazaars. But it is threatened with min by the gradual loss of water from the up- 
lands. “ The shifting dunes are already partly encroaching on the oasis, filling the 
Irrigation canals, and slowly changing the country to a desert." It Is stUl a •' City of 
Schools,” and has 100 colleges. The Khanate is completely subject to Rossia. 

Or) Tuhkend (200) Is the capital of Russian Turkestan, and one of the first cities 
in the Empire, It occupies the centre of tho irrigated lands between Samarkind 
and the Seven Rivers. The town is joined by a railway (1100 m.) to Oreabnr* on the 
frontier of European Russia, north of tho Khirgiz Steppe. 

(v) 8asiarkiad(00)i8the capital of the valley of the Zarafshan, which has made ita 
'‘garden in the wilderness.” It is full of remains of beautiful architecture ; contains 
the most magnificent mosque in all Central Asia, and the tomb of Tamerlane, the 
Eastern conqueror of the I4th century. 

18. RusBian Power in Asia.— Russia effectually dominates the 
countries of Asia Minor, AfghanisUn, and Persia. By sea or land 
she could overrun any one of these at almost any moment. The two 
raUways— the Trans-Siberian and the Central Asia— are the mighty 
chains with which Russia binds her wide possessions together. 
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The Black Sea is a Russian lake. All the important passes in the Armenian 
Highlands are in Russian hands: while from the Caspian the most fertile province in 
Persia js absolutely defenceless. !a branch of the Central A.sian railway from Merv 
to Kiishk commands Herat and threatens Afghanistan.! Finally, the south-eastern 
extension of the Siberian railway from Chita to Vladivostock, makes Russia, in spite 
of her defeat by Japan in 1904.5, still a source of menace to North China. 


Siberia. 

19. Siberia. — The vast region called Siberia is the chief Asiatic 
possession of the Russian jieople. Much of it can hardly he called 
civilised ; but the commercial future of the southern part of the 
country is highly promising. 

(i) The boundaries of Liberia are as follows : 

1. N. — The Arctic Ocean* 2. E.— The Pacific, 3. S. — The Chinese 
Dominions and Russian Central Asia. 4, W. — Russia in Europe. 

(ii) It is generally divided into Western and Eastern Siberia. Western Siberia 
comprises the basin of the Obi and Irtisch ; Eastern Siberia, the rest of the country, 
to the Pacific. 

(iii) We usually think of Siberia as a SQOW*clad desert, with a climate of an abomin* 
able monotony of cold. But we must remember (a) that it stretches throogh 25* of 
latitude and 120* of longitude; (6) that it is larger than Europe and possesses all 
kinds of soil, many kinds of climate, and the most varied products; (c)that it has 
^*black*earth prairie steppes or rather pampas'* on the Tobol, as well as alpine scenery 
and lakes In the Altai ; (d) that it has enormous pastures with food for millions of 
cattle as well as rich mines ; and (e) that it cannot be spoken of as one whole* In one 
respect, however, the common idea is right : Siberia is colder than any other country 
in the world — latitude for latitude* 

20. Extent and Population. — The area of Siberia is estimated at 
4,826,000 square miles — that is, larger than the whole of Europe by 
more than 1,100,000 square miles. The population amounts to 
only 9,788,000, or about two persons for each square mile of land. 

(i) The greatest length of Siberia from Behring Strait to the Urals is 8600 miles 
Its greatest breadth is 1800 miles. 

(ii) It occtxpies more than one-foorth of the whole of Asia. 

21. Build. — Most of Siberia is a vast plain which slopes uniformly 
in a north-western direction. The whole country consists of two 
well-marked divisions — Lowlands and Hlgrblands. The lowlands form 
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a great plain, 'which is broadest in the west and grows ever narrower 
as it goes east ; the highlands consist of table-lands and mountain- 
ranges, which form the edge or buttress of the central plateau of Asia. 
The highlands become broader as they go east. 

(i) The north coast Is low and ice-hoond for most of the year. The chief capes 
are North«Eaft Cape (or Chelyuskin), the most northerly point of the Old World; 
East Cape, the most easterly ; Cape I.opatka, at the south end of Kamtchatka. 

(ii) The chief inlets are : the GtiU of Obi ; the OoU ot Venlsel ; Talnyr Bay ; 

Bay; Qolf of Anadyr ; Golf of Tartary, between S^balien and the mainland. 

(ill) The chief islands are : the LlakhoT lalaods, famous for their fossil ivory ; New 
Siberia ; Bear lilandj— all in the Arctic Ocean. In the Behring Sea are St. Lawrence ; 
Behring lilande ; and the AlentUn Iilee. 


22. Mountains. — The southern edge of the table-land is bordered 

by ranges of mountains, the best known of which are the Altai, the 
Tahlonovoi, and the Stanovoi. 


(i) The Altai(-‘‘Gold Mountains") Range has a mean altitude of about 6000 ft, 
with numerous crests from 6000 to 10,000 ft This miuiug region used to belong 
wholly to the Russian Imperial Crown, and is nearly as large as the whole of Prance! 

The most abundant metals are silver and copper ; but gold, lead, rinc, iron are also 
extracted. 

(li) The TablonevolCor “Apple Range ') runs south of Lake Baikal, near the Chinese 
frontier. 


(iii) Thesuaovel, with the Yablonovoi, forms part of the “Great Divide” which 

IZZTtT rivers which 

flow into the Arctic Ocean* 

of Kamtchatka ia tmyeraad in Its eatlm l.agth by a doubt, ehalu 
of tatty moonlalas, fourtoea ot which are active votcauocs. This Igueoua ayatom 

!:t“. v““ coutaiu tou 


23. Rlvora and Lattes.— The great rivers of Siberia are the ObL 
enleel, Lena, and the lower couise of the Amur. The first three run 
along ntendmns, and nearly paraUel with one another to the Arotio 

thTaff d“‘ “«tl>-west and north-east, and 

aus afford an almost uninterrupted water highway from the Urals 

to tte Pa^c Ocean. Indeed the whole country is interwoven 

a ne wor of nvers, which contain altogether about 30,000 
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miles of navigable waters. The largest lake is Lake Baikal, which is 
also the largest body of fresh water in Asia. 

(i) “ From the river Ural to Yakutsk— a disunce of 6000 miles, this magniflcent 
water-way is broken only by two short portages between the Obi and the Yenisei, and 
between the Yenisei and Lena respectively. Unfortunately all these rivers are ice- 
bound for the greater part of the year." 

(ii) The Obi is 2600 miles long, and navigable for most of this length. With its 
tributaries, it has a total navigable highway of over 9000 miles. It has the largest 
basin of all the Siberian rivers, and is also the richest in fish. Its chief tributaries 
are the Irtlich, the Tobol, and the Ton. 

(iii) The Yenisei is a river which is of great use to commerce. Its bead-waters 
— the largest are the Angara and Selenga — collect in Lake Baikal. There is upon 
It a lanre local trade. Its chief tributaries are the Upper and Lower Tnngoska. 
An Englishman, Captain Wiggins, proved it possible to penetrate through tlie 
Kara Sea, to the mouth of the Yenisei, and 2000 miles up that river to Yeniseisk— a 
town not far from the Chinese frontier. He thus opened to commerce a new .and vast 
region which is extremely rich in minerals and also in vegetable products. This 
was the most noteworthy feat in the development of Siberian commerce that was 
performed during last century. 

(iv) The l>ena Is the great artery of trade for Eastern Siberia. It is navigable 
through most of its course ; but at Yakutsk it Is frozen over for more than 200 days 
in the year. 

(v) The Amur ( = " Great River") is partly a Chinese and partly a Siberian river. 
It is navigable for 2000 miles of its course. Though it drains the smallest part of 
Siberia, it is certainly destined to become much the most important water highway 
for the Russian Empire. It is equal in volume to the three other great rivera.of Siberia 
taken together ; aud it traverses countries which have a much richer soil and a more 
temperate climate. “The lower course of the Amur completes the natural highway 
by road and river, which begins some 6000 miles further west, at the mouth of the 

Keva.” 

(vi) The annual rainfall in Siberia scarcely exceeds eight inches, and yet there are 
very large rivers. Why U this? It is because the ground in the north is frozen, all 
the year through, within a few inches of the surface, and so no drop is lost in the 
ground, but goes into the tributaries, then into the rivers, and on to the ocean. 

(vii) Lake Baikal (or Dalai-Nor = the “ Holy Sea") is about half the size of Scotland. 
In some places it Is 4500 ft deep-that is, its bed is 3000 ft below the sea-level. Its 
waters are remarkable for their great transparency. They are frozen for six months 
to the thickness of 6 ft. Sledges ply on it in the winter ; and steamers la 

fiUDUBer. 

24. Climate.— Siberia has, on the whole, the most essentially con- 
tinental climate of any country on the globe. For this there are 
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two reasons : (i) the Great Plain slopes away from the sun, and to- 
wards a Frozen Ocean from which the coldest winds blow ; (ii) the 
vast plateau of Central Asia shuts out all influences from the warm 
waters of the southern oceans. Siberia contains the “ Pole of Maxi- 
mum Cold.” It is at Verkhoyansk (north of Yakutsk, and within the 
Arctic Circle). The thermometer there sinks to 117* below freezing 
point ; while in summer it sometimes rises to 102*. On the other 
hand, some places in the far south have a genial Italian climate. 

(i) It would seem to be at once colder than the North Pole, end hotter than 
many uplands under the Equator ; and thus we have the most typical continental 
climate.” 

(ii) The intense heat lasts only a few weeks ; the intense cold for many months. 
Deep silence broods over the land ; the trees are frozen to the heart ; the axe, which 
becomes as fht^le as glass, makes no impression on them. Rivers are frozen to the 
bottom ; the mercury freezes ; but, in summer, the Timdms are gay with bright- 
coloured flowers and alive with many kinds of birds. 

25. Vegetation.— There are three well-marked divisions in the flora 
of Siberia : that of the grassy Steppes : of tlie Forest Belt ; and of the 
- Tundras. 


(i) The Steppes in the south, which consist mostly of “rolling country " contain 
also a great breadth of fertile corn-land. “ The belt of rich bUck earth In the region 
immedUtely north of the Altai lets for SJd. an acre ; and from It wheat may be pur- 
chased for about one-twentieth its cost in England.” 

(ii) The Forest Belt contains all the trees which are found In Europe. Conifers are 
the prevailing trees. The northern limit of trees is marked by the larch. 

(iU) In the Tnndnui the only vegetation Is herba«o, meues, and Uchnu. 

26. Ittdufltries.-Hnntliig, flsiiiiig, and mining are the main in- 
dustries ; and, in the south, agriculture and pastoral pureuits A 
tek commerce is carried on. through Siberia, between Russia and 


hv 1 their furs • and they die 

y the million every year. About 16,000,000 of squirrels have been kUled In ona 

year, B*ble m>d the fur of the black fox are mort Wghly prizei “ 

.hl?;.rrrcerg?he?^^^ the 

" The rivers are so fuU of fish that one of the ordinary dlfficul^^^’tA 
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is to avoid breaking their nets with the weight of the draught." The fish are frozen 
and sent more than 2000 miles to Petrograd. “In the tropics man gathers his 
food from the trees; in the temperate zone from tlie soil; in the polar regions from 
the water.” 

(iii) Gold is the metal chiefly miDed ; next silver and copper. 

( IV) The chief highway of communication Is the great Trani-SlberUa railway. It runs 
from Zlatoust (Urals) to Irkutsk^ vu2 Omsk and Tomsk. It thence continues on to 
V tadivostock. The various halting^stations have grown into larger or smaller centres 
of population.— Tinmen (the Manchester of Siberia ”), on a tributary of the Tobol, is 
the chief depdt of the steamers that ply upon the Obi, and the beginning of the great 
water highway of Siberia. 

27. Peoples. — Most of the inhabitants of Siberia are Russians — to 
the extent of at least four-fifths. As the “ land of exile,” much of it 
has been peopled by Russian political prisoners. The native peoples 
belong to the Mongolian, Finnic, and Tartar races. The noblest and 
most intelligent native race is the Timgruses. 

B h ft fnitntim (or “Nature-worship”)— the worship of good and evil powers aud 
apirits— seems to be the religion of most of the native tribes. The SamoUdes, who 
roam the Tundras, arc idol-worshippers. “Their gods are carnivorous, and fond of 
raw fiesb, which is thrust between their teeth at stated times." 

28. Divisions and Towns. — The Russians have divided this vast 
country into eight “Governments.” These are, for the most part, 
called after the chief town in each ; and the chief town is generally 
named after the river on which it stands. There are twelve towns 
which have more than 20,000 inhabitants. Four are : Tomsk ; 
Irkutsk ; Omsk ; Tobolsk. 

Tonukewtowu OD the Tom; IrknUkstown oo tbe Irkut; Omik, on tb«Om; ToboUk, oo 
Tobol. 

(i) Tomftk(112)l9 the ceutre of trade iu Western Siberia. Here begin the extensive 
gold^flelds discovered in 1830. The city is the seat of a University. 

(ii) Irkutsk (108), tlie capital of East Siberia, does not now stand on the Irkut; 
though it takes its name from that river. It stands on the Angara, and on the great 
trade and military route to China, not far from Lake Baikal, and is one of the chief 
centres of tbe fur trade. 

(iii) Omik(129)is the capital of West Siberia. It stands on tlie Om, a tributaryo. 
the Irtish. It stands within the zone of Russian colonisation — l>etwccn the Kirghiz 
on the south, and the Tartars on the north. 

(iv) Tobolsk (21) was formerly the capital of all Asiatic Russia. It stands at the 
confluence of the Irtish and the Tobol, in the very centre of the river^navigatlon of 
Western Siberia. Its flsb-market is one of the best in tbe world. 
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(v) TtkBtik and Teolicbk arc the capitals of two governments of the same name. 
With the exception of Verkhoyansk, Yakutsk is the coldest town in the world. Its 
average temperature is lower than that of the top of Mont Blauc. 

(vi) The strong naval station of Petropaolovskl ( = liarbour of Peter and Paul)etaiids 
on the east coast of Kamtcbatka and commands the North Paciilc. 

(vii) VladWoit«k( = '‘ Ruler of the East”), on the south coast, is inteiidod to bo the 
chief naval station on the Pacific. 


ASIATIC TURKEY. 

1. Introductory.— Asiatic Turkey as it stood before the War divided 
easily into throe parts : Asia Minor, Syria, and the Euphrates-Ti^g 
valley, including Mesopotamia and the highlands of Kurdistan. 
These divisions still obtain, but the Sultan of Turkey is no longer 
supreme lord over them. 


2. Poutical myl8loiis.-To Turkey is left practicaUy the whole of 
Asia Minor, West of the Upper Euphrates. The centre of the 
Turkish government is at Angora. Syria, under a mandate from tho 
League of Nations, is divided into two halves-a northern half, or 
Syria proper, which is placed under the control of France ; and to the 
south Palestine, which is committed to the charge of Britain, In the 
Enphrates-Tlgrts valley, Britain also guides the fortunes of Mesopo- 
tamia or Irak, which has a nominal king of its own ; and the 

mountain state of Kurdistan, to the north-cast of the Upper Tigris 
may ultunately become independent. ^ * 


I. Asia Minor or Anadoli 
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the Levant. Hence, for thousands of years, it has been the scene of 
exchanges of ideas and products, — of culture and of commerce. It is a 
large peninsula thrust out towards the west — thrust out almost into 
the middle of Southern Europe. It is the western extension of the 
Armenian and Kurdistdn Highlands. The splendid harbours with 
which its three coasts are so richly furnished, have fostered and 
encouraged the exchange of wealth and learning. 

Tb© modem n&me U AnadBli (^ADatoliA), from the Greek Sun*rislQff or Bait. 

ThU Und wae la the to the Greeki. The word Levant hM the e^une meA&lo;. Uiltoa 
hAO the pbrue ** Levuii A&d Pooent vindj ** for Ea$t And WesU 


2. The Coasts. — The articulation (or development) of the coasts of 
Asia Minor is the richest in the whole of Asia ; and this wealth of 
articulation is shown not only in the numerous bays and harbours 
round the coast, but in the numerous islands (especially in the west) 
which are again themselves rich in inlets and havens. 

(i) The chief gnlfe on the west coast are those of AdramaTti (sheltered by Mltylene), 
Brnyma, ScaU Non (sheltered by Samos)^ and Sot; on the south coasts at the eastern 
angle of the Mediterranean^ the OoU of Scaoderoos, and the Golf of Adalla, to the west. 

(ii) The chief capet are Cape Indjeh on the Black Sea ; Cape Anamoor^ iu the sontbi 
on the MeditemineaD ; and Cape Baba^ in the west. 

(iii) The largest of the UUndtin the ArchipcIago(once belonging to Turkey) are Mlty* 
leno, Cblo, Sainot^ Eot, and Ehodei^mostly peopled by Greeks. Off the Levant is 
Cyproii which is now under British administration. 

lo) Mitrlene it a motiAialfiOot Ulaod, **britUina with pcakt.** It U ibapod Uke a fao. lit lower 
plaint aro very f«rUle. 

(b) Ohio (or Sclo» ODo of the plaoet moBUoDod at the bIKbpUoeof Homer, “the blind old man of 8cio*t 
rockj Itle ’*) It a email Ulaod, ** the Paradiie of the Arcblpeloao/' but much lubJeei to earth* 
<iuaket. In 1681. the capital. Chlo, wat almost entirely destroyed, and nearly COOO personi 
pertshed. In the war of 1622, the Turk© tlaughtored 2S.00o ChioU. and carded off 45.000 
at slaves to Com tan tinople.*— Mill lent of oranges and lemons are grown ov«»ry year. 

^ Samos WAS a seuii'lndependent principality, and now l«longs to Greece. It lias an onclent 
renown as the birthplace of Tythagoras. who, among much else, discovcre^l the 47th proposi- 
tion of the First Book of Euclid. 

<d) Kos U a small Island at the mouth of the Golf of Eos. It loppUes the markets of Alexandria 
erUb fruits of all kinds. A little south of it Is Nisyros, which contains the only sUU active 
volcano in Asia Minor. 

(s) Rhodes, the **reajl of the Levant.** the **Land of Pomegranates." the ** Bride of the Son." Is a 
land alike from sunless days and leafless trees.** It stands at the converging point of all 

the water-ways in the Levant, at the entrance to the Archipelago, and was once one of the 
great ccmmorcial centres of the world. The ** Knights of St. John*' held lU capital, 
Rhodes, for more than 200 yean (1306 to 1522^ against the Turks. 

(/) Cyprus Is the third largest Island in the Mediterranean (Sardinia and Sicily ranking before It). 

It is about twice the sixe of Ismeashire. It is a niountainous Island, with % ** Mount 
ClyBpus**ln theoeatre. The capital is Levkosia (or NlkoeUI ; and the only harbour of value 
|o Ijani.'ika. In 1678 the Sultan assigned Cyprus toGi\*At Bnlaiu ; and iu lbi4 oreatiinULn 
dexlniUdy annexed the island. 
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3. Build. — Asia Minor is a plateau, between 2000 ft, and 3000 ft. 
above the sea-level, edged by mountain-ranges and falling by succes- 
sive terraces to the Black Sea and the Mediterranean. It has some 
points of resemblance to “ the Peninsula.” The whole plateau slopes 
towards the Black Sea. The border mountain-ranges are the Tauras, 
the Antl-Taums, and the Pontic Coast-Range. Much of the interior 
is occupied by a salt desert. Towards the west, numerous valleys 
open out upon the sea. 

(i) The Tfroraf lies on the south of Asia Minor; the Auil-TMm niDs Dorth*eaat 
from it The most famous pass is the Cllicltn OsUa The highest point of the penin* 
sola, however, is && isolated volcanic mountain with two craters, Mount Argoooi 
(l^iOOO ft). In the north*west, is the **Blth 7 nlaii Olynpuj'' (9000 ft); and, farthor 
west, Monet Ida, which rises above the ** Plain of Troy to the height of 6700 ft 

(it) The Pontlo Coatt-Bango runs along the coast of the Black Sea, and ends at the 
Archipelago, and is also continued in several Islands. 

(iU) The largest river in Asia Minor is the KisU-lrmak (s^^Red River.'*) It flows 
into the Black Sea. — Tlie most famous of tho streams that flow west Is tho Masaador, 
(or Mcndcres), which meanders " into the sea near Miletus. 

(iv) The largest lake is Lake Van, on the interior plateau. Having no outlet to the 
8ea» it is very salt 

4. Climate. — The climate of Asia Minor is colder than that of the 
peninsulas of Europe in the same latitude, and also more continental . 
This is due chiefly to the fact that it is swept by cold winds from the 
Russian Steppes and the Black Sea.— The climate is also very dry. 

0) Spain is protected by the Pyrenees: Italy by the Alps; and Greece by the 
Balkans but Asia Minor is not protected against the north by any high mountain- 
range. The south coast, protecUd by the Taurus, has mild winters and scorcUng 
summers. The .Sgean coast has a warm climate and a magnificent vegetsUon. 

(ii) Althongh Asia Minor is as large as Prance, the volume of all Its rivers U only 
ouo^third of that of tho French streams. 

(Ui) The lowlands are Infested by malaria ; the inland plateaus have but a scanty 
vegetation. The southern face of the Tauna Is covered by magnificent cedar-grove*. 

B. InduatrieB.— Wheio property and industry are safe, agilcnltnra 
IS the moat important industry. Cotton, opium, fine Umlta, wine, and 
aUk are cultivated. Commerce ia growing more and more active m 
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the cities of the sea-board. Trade will develop more rapidly as the 
railways grow. 

Tlie chief railways arc :—(l) from Scutari, on the Bosphorus, to Angora vi.^ Eskishehr; 

(2) the Bagdad railway from Smyrna eastwards to Kara Hissar, where a branch from 
Eskishehr joins it. Then it continues still eastwards over the Taurus inountains 
to Adana and Aleppo. Prom Aleppo it crosses the desert to the Euphrates and 
approaches Mosul, whence it extends down the Tigris to Bagdad and Bassorah (Basra). 

(3) The Filgriin railway, starting at Aleppo, runs through Damascus, throws out a 
branch to the port of Beyrout and another a little south to the port of Haifa. 
Then it extends for 812 miles east of the Dead Sea and t)ie Sinai Peninsula to Medina 
in Arabia^ where Mahomet is buried. This liue, by means of the Haifa branch, is 
linked up with the railway system of Egypt. 

0. Inhabitants. — The population of the peninsula amounts to over 
9,000,000^ The inhabifcints consist of the most various races ; and 
every town has four or five different ^‘nations.” The Osmanli Turks 
are the ruling race ; but the Greeks and Armenians carry on the 
commerce and professional work of the country. 

(i) Though the country is as large as France^ it has less than one« fourth of its 
population, 

(ii) Asia Minor is at present the true home of the Turks. It is one of the mainstays 
of the OttomaD Dominions. 

(iii) •• The doctor, lawyer, teacher, banker, ore everywhere of Greek descent.^' 

7. Divisions and Towns. — Asia Minor is divided into nine Turkish 
vilayets or pashalics. The best known of these are Angora and 
Trebizond. — By far the largest town is Smyrna ; after it, but at a 
great distance, come the towns of Trebizond and Adana. 

(i) Angora is the capital of the Angora vilayet; and Trebizond of Trebizond. 

(il) Smyrna (S50) is by far the busiest city in Asia Minor ; and it is the commercial 
centre of the Levant. “ Here everything bears the stamp of western enterprise. The 
quays paved with lava-blocks from Vesuvius, the English trams, Austrian carriages, 
houses built In the French taste ; bricks, marbles, tiles, timber, and other materials 
have all been imported from beyond the seas." The Greeks and Armenians have most 
of the trade in their hands. 

(iii) Trebizond (50) U a famous city and port, “ the outlet of Persia and Armenia on 
the Black Sea.** Blnopo lies west of it " Here the Greeks under Xenophon, on their 
memorable retreat to the north from Cunaza first struck the coast and hailed the 
blue waters of the Euzine with shouts of TKaluJIa } Thcdatta / '* ( “ The Sea ! The Sea 1’^ 
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(iv) AdAnft(45), in the 60uth*ea3t comer of Asia Minor It stands at the meeting* 
point of several caravan-routc-s, and is connected by a short railway with tho port of 
Mersina. Tartos, not far from Adana, is famous as the birtliplaco of the Apostle FauL 

(r) Brouia, in the extreme north*w6st» was the capital of Turkey before the Otto* 
mans made their way into Europe. Beutari, on the Bosphorus, is a suburb of Con- 
stantinople. 

8. Historic Remains. — The name of Asia Minor conjures up the 
memory of a varied and glorious past. Tliere is no region of the 
globe in which so much history has been condensed within a narrower 
area. Nearly every part of the country exhibits the most splendid 
remains of ancient civilisations ; and its towns show numerous traces 
of a vanished splendour. Ionia was the earliest seat of Greek civilisa- 
tion. Ionian and Dorian Greeks held the chief seaports and built the 
most magnificent cities ; and the greatest Greek writers and thinkers 
— such as Homer, Thales^ Pythagoras, and Herodotus — were born in 
Asia Minor. Near the western shores rose in unequalled grandeur 
the ancient cities of Troy, Smyrna, Ephesus, and UUetus ; on the 
plains and table-lands of the interior, stood Sardis (the capital of 
Asia), Philadelphia, Laodlcea, and many other famous places. 


IL Syria. 

9. Introductory. — Syria is a long strip of high mountain country 
which stretches in an almost straight line from the Peninsula of Sinai 
to the Gulf of Scanderoon. Its coast is called the Levant A small 

district in the south is called Palestine or the Holy Land a district 

about twice as large as Yorkshire. 

0) Th« only Inlet Is the small Bay of Acra. 

(U) The chief cape is Cape Carmel, sonth of the Bay of Acre. 


10 ^nt and PopntaUon.-Syna b a Uttlo larger than Italy ! 
and Palestine a little larger than Belgium, The population is smai 

n ^d.-To understand the build of Syria, let ,u take our 
stand at the ruins of BaalPek-a city which stood half way between 
Ahtipoh and the Dead Sea. Bound Baalbek rise the four ipajp 
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streams— J ordan, Orontes, Leontes, and Abana, Tfhich flow in four 
opposite directions. North of Baalbek stretch the parallel chains 
of the Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, with the elevated Talley of El- 
Bek4a (formerly called Coele-Syria or “ Hollow Syria '*) between 
them ; while south of it stretch the mountain-ranges of Judea and 
Samaria, girding on both sides the deeply depressed valley of 
the Jordan — which is called El Gbor. Two mountain-ranges in the 
north, enclosing a high valley ; two in the south, enclosing a low 
valley ; a short slope to the Mediterranean, a long slope to the 
desert — such is the simple build of Syria. 

0) The Lebanon and Aatl-Lebanoa are limestone ranges. The valley of El-Bekaa 
(=“ Mulberry Valley ") is 2000 ft above the level of the sea ; and more than 3000 ft. 
above the level of the Jordan Valley. 

(ii) The valley of the Jordan^ or £1 Ghorj is the deepest depression on the surface 
of the earth. The surface of the Dead Sea, which occupies the lowest part of the 
valley, is about 1300 ft. below the level of the Mediterraueau. 

(iii) The Mountains of Judea and Samaria are really the steep escarpment of a 
high plateau, which Alls the south of the country ; and the El Ghor is a deep cleft or 
ravine intersecting this plateau. 

(iv) The highest point in the country is Koont Eermon (now called Jebel-ebSbeikh 
or The Old Man's Mountain), which is 11,000 ft. high. It is the most densely wooded 
moxmtain in the whole of Syria. 

12. Rivers and Lakes. — The four chief rivers of Syria are the 
Orontes and Jordan ; the Leontes and Abana. The principal lakes 
are Tiberias and the Dead Sea. 

(i) The Orontes rises on the western slopes of the Anti^Lcbanon, and falls into the 
Mediterranean. 

(ii) The Jordan (^*U?Le River*') rises between Baalbek and Mount Hermon. It 
flows south, through Lakes Mcrom and Tiberias, and falls into the Dead Sea. 
Between Merom and Tiberias is a distance of only 10 miles ; and in this short 
distance the Jordan falls 700 ft 

(iii) The heuutes flows to the west, into the Mediterranean ; while the Aboaa pierces 
through the deep gorges of the Anti^Lcbanon and finds its way down to ** the smiling 
plains of Damascus." 

(iv) Lake liberlas (called also the “Sea of Galilee," “Sea of Chlnnereth," and 
“ Sea of Gennesareth ") is a sheet of clear water, nearly as large as Berkshire. Now, 
os of old, it abounds in flsh^ and it is encircled on all sides by lofty mountaln*walls. 
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(v) The DflAd 8e»(called also Bahr L4t or “ Sea of Lot," *• Sea of Salt," ' ‘ Asphaltitei 
Lake ") probablj received its Dame from the fact that cities lie engulfed in Its depths. 
It is a little larger than Huntingdonshire. It lies in a basin formed by naked liine* 
stone cliffs ; and its water is as clear and blue as that of the Mediterranean, *' but 
salt, slimy, and fetid beyond description, tasting like a mixture of brine and rancid 
oil." “ The human body will not sink in it, strive as the bather may." The steiv- 
like terraces round it are old beaches, which contain the shells of species still living 
in the Mediterranean, No hsh live in the Dead Bca. 


13. Divisions and Towns. — Syria is placed, by the mandate of the 
League of Nations, in the north under French, and in the south 
(Palestine) under British, administration. The cliief towns are 
Aleppo, Delr-el-Eamar, Damascus, Scanderoon, Beyrout, and Jerusalem. 


(i) Aleppo (210), in Northern Syria, is the chief caravan station between the 
Euphrates and the Gulf of Scanderoon or Alexandretta. It stands at the meeting* 
point of several trade-routes. Before the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope and 
the sea-route to India, it was one of the greatest trading cities In the world. The 
opening of the Suez Canal also injured Its commerce. (It was anciently called Bcrcea.) 

(ii) Delr-el-Eamar lies iu the heart of the mountains on a lofty terrace. 


(ill) Damaicu (3S0) is the first and largest city in Syria, and a great centre of the 
caravan trade. It was caUed “the Eye of the East" It commands the sea-board 
and the Plains of Mesopotamia. Here Paul was converted to Christianity. Seen 
from the neighbouring hills, the city looks a mass of white and rose-Unled buildings 
among dense seas of verdure. (Damascus gives its name to a kind of cloth— 
damask.) Its port is Beyreat, the laigest and most commercial city on the Syrian 
coast It exports the fruits, the wools, raw silks, ete., of the rural population of the 
Lebanon, as well as the goods brought down to it by caravans. 

(iv) Scanderoon (or Alexandrotta=“ Little Alexandria”) U one of the safest ports 
on the Syrian coast It is the best point for the terminus of the proj'>ct«d railway 
between the Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf. Caravans of 10,000 caroeU are 
constantly on the road between Alepno and Scanderoon. 


(v> Jonualom (= the “ Heir of Peace "), called also the “ City of David," the “ Holy 
City," etc., stands on a rocky plateau, which has three steep sides failing into deep 
ravines. It commands the water-parting of the Mediterranean and Dead Sea basins 
It has a more wonderful history than any other city on the face of the globe.- 
Bethium, where Christ was bom. is a village a few miles sonth of Jerusalem.-J.ffa 
formerly Joppa) is the port of Jerusalem, and joined to it by railway. It shins 
oranges -N.«r.ui. at the foot of Mount Tabor, is the chief city of GnlUee.-Tibtr^ 
Is a smal place on the lake of Tiberias or “Sea of GaHlee."-Q«. is one of the oldest 
mties in the world ; it is at least 4000 years old. It is still a place of some import^ 
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III. The Euphrates-Tigris Valley. 

14. The Euphrates-Tigris Basin. — This great basin contains an 
elevated highland — the Plateau of Armenia — and an immense lowland 
plain. The northern and mountainous part comprises Turkish 
Armenia and Kurdistdn ; the southern region contains Mesopotamia, 
the great plain which is enclosed between the two mighty rivers, 
Euphrates and Tigris, and known towards the south as Imk-Arabi. 

For an account of the Euphrates and Tigris, see p. 2S1. The two streams unite 
at a point about 100 miles above the Persian Gulf; and the river is known as the 
Shatt ehArab or “ River of the Arabs/* The plain of Irak-Arabi is the Babylonia of 
tlie ancients* 


15. Products and Towns. — The northern highlands are a region of 
rugged plateaus, where the people engage in pastoral occupations. 
Erzeroum and Diarbekir are the chief towns. Upper Mesopotamia 
is drier and more hilly than southern Mesopotamia (Irak-Arabi). 
Mosul is the chief town. In Irak-Arabi, where the rainfall is small, 
irrigation near the river produces crops of cotton, wheat, tobacco, and 
maize, and lower down among the swamps created by the flood- 
waters, sugar and date-palms grow. Bagdad and Bassorab (Basra) 
are the most important towns. 

(i) Enoroaio stands 6500 ft. above the sea. Being the tnccting-place of several 
routes over the plateau, It collects produce for export from Trebizond on the 
Black Sea. — Dlarbeklr in the Kurdistan highlands coiuniands the entrance into the 
Mesopotamian plain. 

(ii) Mosol stands at the head of the navigation of the Tigris, near the site of ancient 
Nineveh. Its name means "Central Oates" and it is a route-town lying at the 
intersection of routes between the Caspian and the Mediterranean and between the 
Persian Gulf and the Black Sea. It lies on the track of the Scutari-Bagdad railway 
(p. 302). 

(iii) Bagdad stands on tho Tigris at a point where the two rivers approach so near 
to each other that they are connected by canals. It is a great emporium for transit- 
trade, and rivcr-stcaniers run down to Bassorah. Bagdad, famous in the "Arabian 
Nights," was once the most brilliant city in the Moslem world. Baitorah, on the 
Shatt-cl-Arab, is Mesopotamia's seaport. Lying among dreary and malarious 
marshes, it exports dates from the plantations which surround the town. 
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ARABIA. 


1. Introductory. — Arabia is the largest peuinsula in the world. It 
is also the largest and most westerly of the three great peninsulas of 
Asia. It is, moreover, the least articulated and most solid of them 
all. Though most of it is desert, it has produced one of the greatest 
and most vigorous races that ever appeared on the face of the globe — 
a race that at one time spread its dominion from Spain and Morocco 
on the Atlantic to the Eastern Archipelago in the Pacific. It has 
always been an isolated region — a land apart. Its hot climate and 
its barren soil have attracted no settlers, and its waterless deserts 
have repelled invaders ; while it has poured out horde after horde of 
warriors who carried the religion of Islam with fire and sword into 
the richest countries of Asia, Africa, and Europe. The Arab Empire 
was at one time larger than that of Rome at its greatest extent. 

(i) Id the Middle Ages, the Arabs had empires in three quarters of the world In 
Palestine, Mesopotamia, and Peraia; in Egypt and the north of Africa; and in Spain. 
They were finally expelled from Spain in 1492— the year of the discovery of America. 

(il) Even now, by their religion (the Mahometan) and their institutions, the Arabs 
give law and custom to one-eighth of the human race. 


2. Position.— Arabia stands exactly in the centre of the Old World ; 
and, before the way round the Cape of Good Hope was discovered, it 
possessed a large and magnificent trade. 


Its boundaries are as follows : 


He — Th« Syrian desorU 

^ 2e K. — Tho Persian Gulf and the Gulfof Oman* 
8* 8. —The Gulf of Aden and the Arabian Sea. 

4 . • f I W.— The Red Sea and the Suez CanaU 


3. Shape and Slae.— Arabia is an irregular parallelogmm, with a 
short coast-liue and a simple form. The area of the Peninsula is 
about 1,260,000 square miles, a little more than six times the size of 
France, or about one-third of the whole of Europe. 


.T is uniform and monotonous In 

asp^t. and has very few islands. In the Red Sea the coast is fringed by extensWo 

navigation veryL^ewns 
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4. Build. — The relief of Arabia is scarcely less regular than its 
outline. A central plateau, a desert ring, coast-ranges on the west, 
south, and south-east edges of the Peninsula — such is the build of 
Arabia. Each feature occupies about one-third of the whole surface. 
The central plateau rises from 2500 ft. in the north to 7000 ft. in the 
south-west. Some ranges of mountains cross the plateau from west 
to east. 

(i) The central plateau is called Nejd. It has undulating slopes rich in pasturage 
and valleys filled witli gardens. 

(ii) The desert ring is usually divided into three parts : The Nefud Deiert in the 
north ; the D&hu Dewit in the middle ; and the Great Arabian Deiert in the south. The 
northern desert is partly stony and gravelly, partly an expanse ol burning red sand- 
crimson after heavy rain, with here and there oases with wells and grass, which servo 
as halting-places for caravans. The southern deserts are sandy. 

(iii) In the small peninsula of Sinai the highest peak reaches to 8300 ft. The moon- 
tains are generally barren on their sea side. 

(iv) The low and narrow plain to the west of the moontaln-range which looks ovcj 
the Red Sea is called the Teb&as — a word which means “ lowland.” 

(v) Except in Yemen, Arabia has no river or lake. There are many wAdUs, which are 
foaming torrents in the rainy season, hut are dry for nine or ten months in the year. 
(The word ready appears as Guadi in Spain — as in Gnadianay Grtadalquivir, etc.) 

’ / 5. Climate. — The climate of Arabia is very hot and very dry. In 

fact, Arabia has an African climate. Much of the country lies in the 
“ Painless Region.” 

(i) “The zone of maximnm heat on the surface of the globe io July embraces the 
whole of the Persian Gulf, the greater part of the Red Sea, and of the Arabian Penin- 
sula which lies between them.” 

(ii) In some parts of Arabia — especially in the Deserts — no rain may fall for three 
or four years. 

(iii) “ It Is the vicinity of the African Sahara that prevents Arabia from enjoying, 
as India docs, the full benefit of the moist winds from the Indian Ocean.” The only 
part of Arabia that receives the tropical monsoon rains is Yemen in the south-west 
comer. Both the North-East Trades and the South-West Monsoons blow— not into 
the country — but parallel with the coast. 


(iv) The Great Arabian Desert surpasses the Sahara itself in absolute banannees. 
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6. Arabia and the Deccan : a Contrast. — There are certain features 
of the two greatest A^siatic peninsulas which present a striking con- 
trast ; and it may be worth while to notice tlicse. 


Arabia. 

1. Arabia has its greatest breadth in 

the BOQtb. 

2. One-third of Arabia U desert. 


3. Arabia has narrow seas on both sides 

of it 

4. Arabia is separated from tho north 

by the Syrian Desert 

5. Few harbours on the west coast. 

Aden is a good ooe on the south, 
Muscat in tho east. 

6. The landscape, flora, and fauna of 

Arabia are African* 

7* A few small islands off the coast 

3* Hardly any population in the desert 
interior; some few centres round 
the coast 


Tne Dcocak. 

1. The Dcccan grows narrower as It goes 

to the south, and ends in a point 

2. There is no desert in tho Deccan; 

but a great deal of the richest land 
(the ** Black Lands") in tho world* 

3. The Deccan has vast breadths of sea 

on both sides. 

4. The Deccan is separated from tho 

north by tho rich rialn of tho 
Ganges. 

3. No harbours of any use to large 
vessols. 

6. Tho landscape, flora, and fauna of 

tho Dcccan are Asiatic. 

7. Ono very largo Island— Ceylon— ofl 

the coast 

8. The Dcccan— especially ou tho oast 

and south— has ono of tho densest 
I>opulaUons on tho globe* 


7 . Vegetation. —The flora of Arabia resembles that of the Soudan. 
The most valuable plants are the date-palm, coffee, and aromatic and 
medical plants such as produce frankincense, myrrk, gum-arablo, 

senna, etc. The terraces which slope down to the sea produce wheat, 
barley, millet, and excellent fruits. 


(i) There are ISO different kinds of date-palm in all tho oases. The data is the 

staple wticle of food.|l‘'Honour the data-tree," says Mahomet, “for it Is your 
mother.-/, ^ 

(ii) The best coflTee is Uoolia colToo, grown in Temeo. 


of'Z.T'* in the Knld-™t .tmteh. 


Clv) The date-palm belt— between Medinah and laL 2 a» 

rrr r i 

.w Of Lb Lr ‘ 
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8. Animals.— There is in Arabia no forest and little cover ; and 
hence there are few wild animals. Panthers, lynxes, jackals, 
and large hyenas are found in the mountains ; while ostriches 
and gazelles haunt the oases of the deserts. The domestic 
are the horse and camel ; and sheep and goats form also an important 
item of Arab wealth. 

(i) “ For proportion of form, symmetry of limb, cleanness of mnscle, beanty of 
appearance— for endurance of fatigue, for docility, and for speed maintained to dis- 
tances so long as to appear incredible, the Nejdee horse acknowledges no equal.” 

(li) The Arabian camel or dromedary has only one bump. It is rightly as well as 
poetically called "the ship of the desert." The camel and the date, says the Arab 
legend, were created by Allah out of the same earth as man. No animal puts Its 
owner to less expense for its keep; the thorns of the desert, dry grass-nothing 
comes amiss. 

(iii) The locust aboonds In Arabia ; but it is devoured rather than devouring. 
Locusts boiled, and slightly salted, are a staple article of food in every Arabian 
market 

9. The People. — The Arabs form a branch of the Semitic family. 
The Arab is a noble-looking man — tall, spare, muscular, and with 
brown complexion, dark-eyed, dark-haired. ^^Independence looks 
out of his glowing eyes he is quick, sharp-witted, imaginative, and 
very fond of poetry. ‘VCp.urage,_temperance, - hospitality, and go _Qd 
■ faith, are his leading virtues.” 

(i) " The Arabs (essentially one in origin, physique, speech, and religion) have never 
snbmitted to a foreign yoke, and for many thousand years their forefathers have 
roamed freely over the boundless solitudes of the interior." — "The Arab is satlsBed 
with little; but all that he owns must be of the choicest quality. Bis dates, his 
perfumes, his coffee, are the best in the world." 

(ii) The dwellers In the towns are called "Ahl Haclr”; in the country, "Ahl 
Bedoo" (= Dwellers in the Open); hence the name Bedouins. 

(Hi) The Bedouin is acenstomed from infancy to lie on the hard gronnd, to endure the 
rays of an almost vertical bud, to go without sleep or food for days, to taste no strong 
drinks ; and hence he enjoys uniform good health. He is the very soul of hospitality ; 

" the guest Is sacred in bis camping-ground, and the foe himself Is welcome once he 
has touched the tent-rope." 

(iv) The population of Arabia Is variously estimated at from 7,000,000 to 12,000,000 
Of these, at least one-fifth are nomad Bedouins. 
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10. Industry. — Industry in Arabia reaches its minimum — ita lowest 
level ; and Arabia has been called “ the anti-industrial centre of the 
world.” 

(i) In Yemen there is some weaving, some gold and silk thread embroidery, and a 
little silver and steel woric 

I (ii) ** There is not ft single building^ public or prlvftte, built by the Arabs them* 
lelves, of ADj Tnerit, within the whole of Arabia.'* 

(lii) There are no minerals— with the exception of a little lead. 


11. Commerce. — There is a good deal of internal trade, and the 
Arab is a bom trader ; but of foreign commerce there is very little. 
The small exports there are consist of camels and sheep, hair and 
wool ; a little coffee : dates ; and horses. A little cotton cloth, Indlai^ 
prints, sugar, hardware, arms, form the very slight imports. 


“No Arab nndertakes a journey, were it only from one village to another, 
without taking with him some object for exchange or sale •, and he will sooner chaffer 
away the handkerchief on bis bead or the camel on which he rides, than return with* 
onb having effected something in the way of business.*’ 


12. Blvislous. — The bulk of the inhabitants of Arabia are in a tribal 
state. But there are some more or less defined native states, which 
are to develop under British auspices. The chief of these are : — 

0) On the Bast coast Kowelt. El Hata and Omaa. Muscat in Oman collects and 
exports dates. Koweit exports horses, pearls, and dates. 

(ii) On the Sooth coast is Hadramaut, held by various independent tribes of Arabs, 
who are much under the influence and power of Britain, which is exerted from Aden. 

(iii) On the West coast are Yemen (“ Arabia Felix ") and £1 Hejaz. Yemen has per- 
manent streams, and, owing to sea.mists, a hot and moist climate. It tlicreforo 
grows wheat and coffee (“ Mocha ’’ coffee), which are exported from Hodelda. Tho 
kingdom of El Hejaz is the Holy Land of tho Mahometans because it contains the 
cities of Mecca and Medina, which are visited by Mahometan pilgrims from all parts 
of the world. Medina is connected by railway (812 miles) with Damascus. 

(iv) In the interior are Nejd and the Sultanate of Jebel Shomer, both native states. 
The N^’d Is the stronghold of the vigorous Arab nationality. 

(v) At tho head of the Red Sea is the 81nal Beglon. which Is under the Egyptian 
Government This region is a rocky limestone plateau— a wilderness of rocks and 
mountains, arid plains and dry beds of torrents. It was tho scene of tho 40 years* 
wanderings of tho Israelites. The highest point Is Jebel Kathands (8650 ft). 

SbrikhmcMu-KldW; Smlr. “Bul.r"; Imaom. -Preced.r.- 
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13. Towns.— “In a land of which probably not more than one-tenth 

is arable, towns cannot be numerous.^’ There are not two towns in 
the whole vast Peninsula which have a settled population of more 
than 50,000. The two largest towns are Sana and Muscat ; the two 
most famous are Mecca and Medina. Aden, Mocha, Rlad, and Hail, 
are also well-known cities. 

(i) fiuA (40), the capital of Temen, the finest and best-built city in the whole of 
Arabia, lies in the heart of the coffee district It has 50 large mosques, 

(ii) Maieat(60), the capital of Oman, lies in a crescent of bare red igneous rocks. 
It is one of the hottest places on the globe. It has a large trade. Tlie SulUn is a 
pensioner of the Anglo-Indiau Government, which is the true ruler of Muscat. 

(ill) M6e<» is the birthplace of Mahomet, ‘‘ the ‘ Holy City' for perhaps two hun- 
dred millions of human beings, towards which ilahometans of all sects and nations 
turn in the hour of prayer.*' It is the tnie capital of Arabia and the metropolis of 
Islam, thanks to the black stone** (a meteorite), supposed to have been given by 
God to Abraham, which existed and was venerated long before the appearance of the 
Prophet, This holystone is kept in the Saaba, which is a square building about 40 
ft high in the Holy Mosque, and with a silver door. To touch it brings forgiveness 
of sins and opens the gates of Paradise. During the season of pilgrimage, Mecca 
becomes one vast bazaar. The pilgrimage is called the '^Haj**; and a pilgrim a 
Bajee." Jeddab. on the Red Sea, is the port of Mecca. 

(iv) Madina The City'*) contains the tomb of the Prophet. His coffin is encased 
in silver and covered with a heavy marble slab. The tomb is a shrine second only in 
sanctity to the Eaaba itself ; a prayer made here is worth a thousand elsewhere." 
But a pilgrim to Medina does not gain the title of " Hajee.** — It was to Medina that 
Mahomet fled from his fellow-citizens of Mecca on July 15, 622. Tliis is called the 

Hegira " (Flight) ; and from this date the Mahometan era commences. Yambo, on 
the Red Sea, Is the port of 3Iedina. 

(v) Aden, a British coaling and military station, is the most populous town in the 
whole of Arabia. The island of PeriA is an advanced port" of this Gibraltar of the 
Indian Ocean.” The old town of Aden lies in the very crater of a dormant volcano; 
and the sides of the crater bristle with cannon. Aden forms “ a vital link in the vast 
chain of British strongholds which cncirclo the globe." 

(Vi) Mocha, on the Rod Sea, gives Its name to the finest coffee. But its coffee trade 
bos departed to Hodefdt. 

(vii) Elad (30) is the capital of the state called Nejd,— a state which contains more 
largo towns than any other part of Arabia. 


14. Higfbwaya of Communication. — Arabia bns no roads, or only 
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desert tracks, no canals, no lakes. The Peninsula is, however, crossed 
everywhere by well-marked caravsm routes, the direction of which is 
determined by the number of wells and reservoirs along their course. 
All trade-routes converge on Mecca and Medina. 

A pilgrim railway lias now peoetmted Arabia. The line starts from Haleb (or Aleppo), 
In Syria, and rung through the valley of El Buklla to Damoseoa. Thence it strikes 
south to El Mezelfib, cast of the Sea of Galileo, and then continiie.s south, following 
the line of the Damascus-Mecca pilgrim route, to Medina. The line may ultimately 
be extended to Mecca. 


PERSIA. 


1. The Country. — Persia is the western and larger half of the 
great Plateau of Iran, which stretches from the Tigris to the Indus, 
from the Mountains of Armenia to the Hindu-Koosh. The Persian 
part of the plateau is in average height about 5000 ft. above the level 
of the sea— that is, nearly a mile. It is of importance to Great 
Britain as lying on the flank of Afghanistan — which has always been 
a troublesome neighbour to India ; it is of importance to Russia, as 
lying on her southern borders. Hence the rule and the destinies of 
Persia lie practically in the bands of Russia and Britain. 

(i) The PUtcau of Iran is the connecting link between the great Eastern and 
western Table-lands. 


^ »r SU,n (conntry) H. Ferua, 

FarseesCsPersians). 


or 


2 Bomd(ules.-Persia Ues between the Caspian and the Persian 
! between Armenia on the west and Afghanistan and Belu- 
c^ten on the east Mount Ararat is the corner-stone at which the 
kish, Russian, and Persian dominions meet. 

(1) The political boundaries are as follows— 

1. H. -Trans-Caucasia, Caspian Sea, and Turkestan. 

2. E. —Afghanistan and Beluchistan. 

8. 8. —The Persian Gulf, and the Gulf of Oman. 

4. W.— Turkey-ln-Asla. 

(U, U tt. C„P,„ U . ta. GaU has n.co.e ■. KogUst u*,.. 
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3. Size and Population. — The area of Persia is estimated at 628,000 
square miles— or rather more than three times the size of France. 
But the population is considerably under 8,000,000 — or about 12 
persons to the square mile. 

The populAtioQ belongs chiefly to the Aryan race; but in the north and east 
there are many Mongol Tartars, who are nomads. 

4. Build. — Persia is a table-laud shaped like an inverted basin, the 
edge of which drops on the north to the Caspian, and, on the south, 
comes down by a series of terraces to the Persian Gulf. It is traversed 
by lofty ranges of mountains running, generally, from north-west to 
south-east. In the north-east is the Great Salt Desert of Ehorassan, 
in the south-east the Desert of Lot. About two-thirds of the surface 
has an inland drainage (where it has any water at all), and sends no 
rivers to the ocean. The country is encircled on all sides by high 
mountain-ranges. 

(1) Eleven of these mouQtain-ranges are almost perfectly parallel ; and hence they 
control the direction of the winds. The highest range in the sooth is S«h Dlsir ; in 
the north, Eltorz, the culminating point of which is Mount Demivenit, a volcanic peak, 
" whose fires are still slumhering,*’ 18,570 ft. high. 

(ii) " In the south-eastern deserts the prevailing element is sand, lifted by the winds 
into ever-shifting dunes, by which caravan routes are effaced, arable tracts covered, 
the very villages and towns themselves threatened with destruction.” 

(iii) There Is only one navigable stream in all Persia— the Karda, which Is united by 
a canal with the Shatt-cl-Arab. 

(iv) The largest lake is Unimivab, which lies 4570 ft. above the sca-level. It is 
rather larger than Somersetshire, Is extremely salt and very shallow. The water is 
salter than that of the Dead Sea, and swimmers cannot dive In it The average depth 
is about 6 ft. But “ it lies in a district of almost nurivalled fertility, covered with 
vineyards, orchards, gardens, and thickly studded with towns and villages.” 

5. Climate and Vegetation. — The climate of Persia is continental : 
great dryness, excessive heat ; and intense cold in the upland country. 
The annual rain-fall is less than 10 inches. As regards vegetation, 
Persia is a land of contrasts — leafy forests on the outer slopes of the 
coast-ranges and scanty brushwood on the dreary saline plateaus. 

(i) On the northern slope* of the Elburz grow magnificent forests of cedar, elro, 
oak, walnut, beech, and box. Wheat and barley arc grown at a height of several 
thousand feet; and the lowlands yield cotton, sugar, grapes, and European firulta. 

(il) Irrigation is managed bya system of wells connected by ondergroand channels. 
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6. The People. — The Persian is the “ Parisian of the East.” He has 
a ready Trit and a persuasive style. Both the urban and the rural 
classes of Persia are polite, courteous, and refined in their manners. 
In Ancient Persia, education was summed up in the power “to speak 
the truth and to draw the bow,” but this cannot be said of Modern 
Persia at all. The prevalent religion is Mahometanism. 

Tbe Persian presents a striking contrast, in character and maoncra, to the Turlc. 
The Turk (or Ottoman) is a stock-breeder, a husbandman, and a soldier ; the Persian 
Is a trader and, by temperament, an artist. The Turk Is a man of few words and of 
serious speech ; the Persian is a Suent talker and a brilliant logician. 

7. Industries. — The chief industry is agriculture, and nearly two- 
thirds of the population are tillers of the ground. But there are 
valuable manufactures of porcelain, of carpets and shawls, and of 
articles of luxury. 

(i) Less than one-fifth of all tbe land in Persia is under cultivation, and about 
two-thirds is desert. 

(ii) Tbe chief cereals are wheat and rice. Cotton, tobacco, and opium, are also 
grown. Apples aud pears, filberts and walnuts, grapes and peaches, jdums and 
nectarines are all so cheap as to be within reach cf the poorest inhabitant. 

(ill) The best carpets arc made in Kurdistan. Many of the most beautiful carpets 
are woven in the tents of the Turkomans — a wild nomadic race. 

8. Commerce. — The export trade of Persia is very small ; and the 
total foreign commerce does not amount annually to much more than 

a bead. The direct trade of Persia with the United Kingdom is 
very smalL Russia, by reason of her frontage on the Caspian Sea, 
monopolises the bulk of the trade. 


(1) The imports are mostly of cotton and woollen goods, glass, sngar, tea, and 
coffee* 


(li) The exports consist of opium, dried fruits, silk, carpets, pearls, turquoises, etc. 

Oil) Since the opening of the Trana-Cancasian Railway, the Russians have com- 
*nanded most of the Persian markets. 


Ov) There are only two carriage roads in the whole of this vast empire ; and the 
whole trade of the country is carried on by camvans, which radiate from the cities of 
e interior to Brzeronm, Bagdad, and other pUces. The so-called highroad from 
^ Mpital to Rescht on the Caspian, though only 180 miles long, takes seven days to 
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(v) Tlitrc is one short railway (8 miles) running south from Teheran. 

(vi) The chief centres of commerce are Tabriz, Teheran, and Iipahan. The chief porta 
are Bnahira and Bandar Abbaa od the Persian Gulf. 

9. Towns. — The towns of Persia are characterised by “ dirt, dis- 
comfort, and a total disregard of municipal method. Blank mud walls 
and narrow ill-paved thoroughfares are the rule.” The five largest 
are Teheran, the ca 2 )ital, Tabriz, Ispahan, Meshed, and B^rfurOsh. 

(i) Teheran (250) or “ the Pure *' is the capital, and stands at the southern foot of 
the Elburz Range. Its only respectable building is the palace of the King, with a few 
shops and houses of Western fashion beside it. Elsewhere, most of the town is a 
labyrinth of narrow and crooked streets, obstructed by heaps of rubbish, and full of 
ruts and pitfalls. The only scavengers are dogs and jackals. In the fashionable 
quarter there are streets lighted with gas. 

(ii) Tabriz (180) is the most energetic city and the chief commercial emporium of 
Persia. Standing near the Russian and the Turkish frontiers, it has become a great 
international entrepdt. “ The city is surrounded by thousands of well-watered 
gardens.” 

(iii) Ifpahao (00) was the old capital. It was once called “Half of the World." 
The old walls are 22 miles in circumference; but “the fox and jackal have their 
dens amid the ruins of its finest palaces, mosques, and bazaars.” Its greatest glory 
now is a noble bridge (across the Zendeh-nid or “River of Life”) of 34 arches 
surmounted by an open gallery. Ispahan is the centre of Afahometan learning. It 
stands in a fertile plain, in the very heart of the kingdom. 

(iv) Mashed (GO), the capital of Khorassan, lies near the north-eastem b-ontier, not 
far from the Afghan town of Herat. It is the religious and trading centre of Eastern 
Persia. 

(v) Barfornsh (60), near the southern shore of the Caspian, has the best stocked 
bazaar in the East. Its port, Meshed-l-Ser, is the busiest port on the whole coast. 
The passes across the Elburz from Birfurfish to Teherln are easy of travel. 

(vi) Shiraz (SO) is the capital of Farsistan (the province which gives its name to the 
whole of Persia — as the province of Holland does to the Netherlands). Nestling 
among rose gardens, vineyards, and cypress groves, it owes its tropical luxuriance to 
an abundance of water, and its fame to its rose-water and attar of roses. 

10. Tbe Government. — The Government of Persia is a despotism, 
tempered by the fitful eiforU of a National Council to assert its 
authority. The sovereign is called Shah-en-Sbah or “ King of 
Kings.” The basis of law is the precepts in the Koran. 

The woTi} S^$eih 1» the eame oe the Vford ShrWi, anU ei hi our phmte ch4dc»mat^ (which 

ie*a**Th*j King U dead JlaU U found aUo in rna/ador* the eiAjrcr. 
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Asglo-BoMlan Agreemeat. — An important agreement with rcganl to Persia was como 
to between Great Britain and Russia in IDOT. Both governments, while undertaking 
to respect the political inti-grity of Persia as a whole, marked out two spceial spheres 
of influence for themselves. The Roulan Sphere compri.scs the northern third of tlio 
country, marked out by a line from Kasr-i-Shirin on the western frontier through 
Ispahan and Tezd to a point where the Russian and Afghan frontiers intersect, The 
Sritleh Sphere includes the eastern portion of Persia, defined by a lino passing through 
Gazik, Birjand, and Kerman, and ending at Bandar Ablnis. Kach jiowcr agreed not 
to seek for commercial concessions (rnilway.s. mines, etc.) in the sphere of the other. 


AFGHANISTAN AND BELUCHISTAN. 


1. Introductory. — These two countries form the eastern section of 
the great Plateau of Iran. Both are elevated table-lands ; but 
Afghanistan is the more mountainous. 

AfthjwliUn m**M th« ttan or Uad of tho Afghani; DeluehUtiiB, the Und of tbo Bolnehlt. 


2. AfghanlstaiL— This country is a great quadrilateral plateau 
Md vast arid mountain mass, which consisU of high and almost 
inaccessible valleys, rugged highlands, and immense mountain-ranges. 
More than four-fifths of the surface is covered by rugged mountains. 


(i) It haa beoQ briefly described as a 
passes, and elevated vaUeys." 


“country of mountain-ranges, long narrow 


(U) Its boundaries are as follows 

1. U.— Turkestan and the river Amu. 

2. E.— The Chinese Empire and British India. 
8. 6. — BelucbisUn. 

^ W.— Persia, 


miles, or more than three times the size of Great Britain. ^ 


. BuU4,_We shall grasp the relief of Afghanistan more readily if 
we look at It as divided into four great river-basins : (i) the northL 

^ Oxus) basin ; (ii) the eastern, or Valley of 

^tmg of the basm of the Heri-Rud (=•■ River of Herat”) ; and (iv) 
the sonthem. consisting of most of the basin of the Helmuni ^ 

ffl Ke north™ dopes of th. Hindu-Koosh dmto inn. tho Amo (or Oxns) 
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(iii) The Heri-Rud, which drains Middle Afghanistan, Is gradually lost in the sands 
of the desert. 

(iv) The Helmund drains South-western Afghanistan, and falls into the swamp called 
Lake Seistan. 

(v) The only lakes of any importance are SeUtaa — a swamp partly in Persia and 
partly in Afghanistan ; and Abistada, a very salt lake, which drains into the Helmond. 

4. Mountains. — The most important ranges are the Hindu-Eoosh 
(with its westerly continuations — the Eoh-i-Baba, Safed-Eoh and 
Slah-Eoli) ; and the Sulim an Mountains, which form the eastern 
edge of the Iranian Plateau, and divide Afghanistan from the low 
plains in the valley of the Indus. 

Koh U « mouni^in^ Tbtu ** Kohioocr * (tbe faxooxu dJAmood) me^ns ** MoxintAin of 

(i) The Hlfidn-Eoh (or Mountains of the Hindus *') afterwards called Hinda-Eooib 
(or “ Hindu-killer *') contains a ntunber of peaks which rise to the height of 23,000 ft. 
above the level of the sea. Some of the passes are easy and might be crossed in a 
wheeled wagon. 

(ii) The highest point in the Solimans i.s the Takht-l-Soliman (:sThrone of Solomon), 
which is 11,298 ft, or 2^ miles high. 

(iii) The latest authorities give the Amrin Eango as the ^^scientihe frontier of India 
towards Afghanistan. 

5. Passes. — The importance of Afghanistan to Great Britain lies in 
the fact that it commands the plains of British India ; for the 
passes between Central Asia and India lie in the Afghan Mountains. 
There are at least a score of practicable routes from the Iranian Plateau 
to the Plains of the Indus. The most famous are ; the Ehytoer Pass ; 
the Eurum Pass ; and the Bolan Pass. 

(i) The Khyber Pom leads from Poshawur to Jellalabad ; and thence, by the Ehord- 
Eabol Paii, on to Kabul. The overhanging cliffs on either side are crowned with forts. 
In the winter of 1841-42, the British army was cut to pieces in the KliyberPoss; and 
only three natives and one European — Dr. Bryd one— reached JcIUlabad. 

(ii) The EonunPass goes up the valley of the river Eurum, and, by means of other 
passes, connects Kabul with Qhu 2 Di, the chief place on the military road between 
Kabul and Kandahar. 

(iii) The Bolan Fate lies south of Quetta, on the railway from Eurrachee. 

6. Climate. — The climate is a climate of extremes and contrasts ; 
and it of course varies with the varying altitudes. An intensely hot 
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summer, a winter of extreme rigour ; suffocating beat in the valleys, 
bitter cold on the table-lands— such are some of the contrasts of 
climate in Afghanistan. 

(i) At Ghuml (7800 ft.) the winter is so severe that lliy people ore snowed up in 
their houses for several ni oaths. 

(ii) At Kabul (oOOO ft.) the col<l is severe for three luooths— the people seldom leave 
their houses, and sleep close to the stoves ; the streams arc frozen so hard that they 
can bear loaded camels. The summers are temperate. 

(Hi) At Kandahar the winters are mikl; but the summer is extremely hot, — 110* 
in the shade. 

(Iv) In the Herat distrietj 18^000 men of Ahmed Shah's army died of cold in a single 
night. 


7. Flora and Fauna. — ‘‘Bare, treeless mountains, sandy and barren 
plains, fertile valleys and. riverain tracts, producing enormous quan- 
tities of magnificent fruits and vegetables, besides cereals of various 
kinds, are the prevailing features of Afghanistan.” Assafostlda and 
the castor-oU plant are everywhere common. Wheat, maize, and rice 
are the food-staples ; while the apples, grapes, and pomegranates of 
the country are celebrated throughout India. 

(i) Contradictions : Rugged rocks, desolate plains, awful dcflles, steep cliffs, bare 
black crags; abounding orchards, green swards, charming dells, purling streams. 
Both aspects are true ; both aro also chanivtcristic. 

(ii) “ At Herat are grown sevenUcu varieties of the vine, many species of melons, 
spricots, and other fruits, all renowned throughout Irania for their exquisite flavour. 
In the gardens of Herat the public help themselves, and pay the reckoning according 
to the difference of their weight on entering and leaving." 

(lU) “Lions and leopards of a small type haunt the upper valleys of the Hindu- 
Kush, where also are met the wolf and two species of bear. The one-humped camel 
Ib tbe chief beast of burden." 


8. The People.— The population is estimated at about 5,000,000. 

The Afghans proper, or Pathans— as they are called in India— 

humber about 3,000,000. Most of the tribes belong to the Aryan 

wee ; some are mixed ; and some, Mongols. There are altogether 
ahont 400 tribes or clans. 


Sons of Israel ). They are Mahometans of the Bunnito se^ ' 
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(ii) Compared with the Persians, the Afghans are rnde, almost coarse, and care- 
less of outward show. But they are skilful artisans, hospitable, generous, and even 
truthful at least in peace ; but, when their evil passions are stirred up by war, they 
are cruel, revengeful, treacherous, and greedy. ‘ God shield you from the vengeance of 
the elephant, the cobra, and the Afghan,' is a saying current among the Mahometan 
Hindus.” When any specially atrocious act is done, the Afghans themselves speak ol 
it as “ an Afghan job ! ” “ Nothing is finer than their physique, or worse than th^ir 
morale.” They are extremely independent ; all are equal ; and no clan will obey any 
one but its chief, 


9. Trade and Government. — The Afghans are mostly given to 
pastoral occupations. Silk goods and carpets are the chief products 
of industry. All goods are transported on camel or pony back. 
Afghanistan stands between India and Persia and Turkestan^ and 
ought to have an excellent transit trade ; but wars and bad govern- 
ment have injured commerce. The Ameer of Cabul is acknowledged 
as ruler of Afghanistan by the British Government. 

(i) There is oue Afghau people— one in blood, speech, and religion ; but there is no 
Afghan nation. The different tribes, septs, or clans, form so many states within tha 
State; and many of these tribes refuse to receive the Ameer’s magistrates or tax- 
gatherers, but send him a little tribute every year. “ The Ameer is a dictator for life, 
over a military aristocracy.” While in the past the Ameer has been a British 
pensioner, a treaty concluded Avith Britain in 1921 recognised the complete indepen- 
dence of Afghanistan. 

(ii) Since the year 18S4, Russian Turkestan and Afghanistan march together, the 
OxuB being the boundary line between the two countries. 


10. Towns. — The Afghans do not as a rule inhabit towns ; and 
there are in the whole country only three towns of any importance : 
Eibul, Herdt, and Eandabdr. They are the most important strategical 
points in the country ; and hence they have grown to be the chief 
centres of power and population. 



K*ndaiuir 


They stand at the three angles of a triangle, the base of which lies 
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along the northern scarp of the plateau, and the apex nearly in the 
centre of the country. The other best-known towns are Ghuznl 
and Jellalabad. 

(i) Sital (50) is the present capiUl of the State. The Afghans say it Is the oldest 
of all cities;* and point to the “Tomb of Cain*' to confirm their assertion. It stands 
at the janction of routes from Central Asia to tho Punjab, in the midst of plains, 
fertile though high, and offering every resource to caravans after their cold and toilsome 
journey across the snowy range of the Hindu-Koosli. Here, in 1842, the British 
Ambassador was treacherously murdered ; and, in 1870, the British Resident along 
with his suite. 

(ii) Eerii (50) has, fi'om its military position, been called tho “Gate of India/ 
from its vast agricultural resources, the “ Pearl of Khorassan/* It is commanded by a 
branch of the Russian Asian Railway, which reaches Kinshk ; and tho English railway* 
line from the fortress of Quetta may eventually extend ns fur as Horat The waU rs 
of the Heri*Rud are “clear as a pearU^* Countless irrigation caiialn aro drawn from 
the stream ; and thus Herat has become tho “City of a hundred thousand ganlcns." 

(iii) Kaadahir, the chief city of the South, is the “key of India,*' if Herat Is the 
“gate." For, standing at tho apex of the trianglo, it commands the military road 
between Herat and Kabul, 

(iv) Ohoai is the chief point on the military route between Kandahar and Kabul. 
In the nth century it was capital of an empire which stretched from tho plains ol 
Delhi to the shores of the Black Sea. It stands at the height of 7800 ft, and Is very 
hot In summer and extremely cold in winter, 

(v) Jellalabad is the chief station between Kabul and Peshawur : it stands on tho 
edge of the Iranian Plateau. 


11. Atgtuua. TarUestaa— The country between the Hindu-Koosh 
and the Amu-Daria (or Oxus) is called Afghan Turkestan. It was 
not conquered by the Afghans, but was placed under tho Ameer by 
the joint will of Russia and England, This country is inhabited by 
Turkomans (mostly Usbegs), and is divided into a number of small 
states, the best known of which is BaUch, the ancient Bactria. 

(i) In the Alpine territory of W»kh»n, tho moat easterly of these little states, the 
oweat hamlet is 8000 ft. above the sea, tho highest is 11,000 ft— the same elevation 
as some of the loftiest peaks of tho Pyrenees. 

00 Batth. the capital of Balkh, is a mere viUage, though it was once called the 

birthpUce of Zoroaster, the founder of the Parseo 
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12. Beluchistdn,— The “Land of the Beluchis” is a thinlj-peopled 
desert plateau, occupying the south-eastern portion of the Iran 
Table-land ; and the edge of the plateau runs along the low lands of 


Scinde. It is practically a province of the Indian Empire ; and its 


ruler, the Eban of Kelat, is a vassal of the Kaisar-i-Hind (or Emperor 


o^ India). It is a little more than half the size of France. 


13. The People. — The population is estimated at 1,000,000. The 
people belong to two races : the Beluchls, who are of Aryan origin, 
and live in the west and east ; the Brahuis, of Mongolian descent, in 
the middle. 

(i) Tb6 Brahuis are the more powerful race. Both peoples are MahometaDs Id 
religion. 

(ii) The Beluchls are robber nomads, who make raids upon caravans of camels* 


14. Towns. — There are only two towns of any importance — Ehelat, 
the capital, and Quetta. The latter is the military key of the country, 
commands both Khelat and Kandahar, and is held by a British 
garrison. 

({) KhelAt (=‘'The Castle") stands on the central watershed of the whole 
country. Its position at the highest point of the plateau (8400 ft.), gives it the 
command of all the roads to India, AfghAiistan, and Persia. The Khan or “Mir** 
of Khelat is the ruler of the whole country. 

(il) Qu.tt* is in the north of the country. It is connected by railway with the 
Indian sea-port of Kurrachee. 


THE MALAY OR EAST INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 

1. Introductory. — The East Indian Archipelago lies to the south- 
east of Asia, on both sides of the Equator, and forms a kind of 
insular isthmus between the two continents of Asia and Australia. 
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It is tbe greatest and richest island-world on the face of the globe. 
It stretches over about 
30“ of latitude and of 
longitude. It is tra- 
versed throughout its 
whole extent by one 
of the most extensive 
and continuous belts 
of YoWnic action in 
tlie world. 

(0 The western half of thia 
Aiclupelago was original!/ Malav Arcuipelaoc* 

a part of Asia; the eastern half of Anstralia. The diviaitig line runs through the 
25iraiu of Macassar and between the two small islands of Dali and Lombok, to the 
east of Java* West of this line, the flora and fauna — even the birds, are Asiatic ; 
east of it, Australian— even to the inclusion of marsupiala, 

(ii) The Archipelago is nob only the richest in volcanoes and volcanic activity, it is 
also the most fertile region in the world* 

2, DlvlBlonB. — This mighty archipelago consists of four distinct 
regions : The Great Sunda Islands ; the Lesser Sundas ; the Moluccas ; 
and the Philippines, It is the richest colonial empire in the world ; 

and each group, and almost each island, has its own peculiar source 
of wealth. 

(i) SoButn is noted for its colossal animal forms-th© elephant, the rhinoceros, tlio 
tapir, the orang-outang, it is also famous for its pepper, and its possession of the 
hugest flower in the world— the Rafflesia. 

(li) Jara produces the beat indigo ; the bread-fruit tree ; and also immense quantities 
of coflee, auger, rice, and tea. 

(Hi) Beraeo is distinguished for its gold, diamonds, and other precious stones. 

(Iv) Baaea, east of Sumatra, Is the richest tin-land in tlie world. 

(T) AaheTiia is the home of spices ; Caraa, of sago ; and the PtdUpplnef, of the beat 
tOD&CCO* 

itlH! ^1!*^** Peninsula from Sumatra ; the Band, 

di^de Sumatra and Jara; the Haeauar Strait, the UUnds of florueo and Celebea 

.hip, g«H«uy US. the Straits af Malacca ; Dutch Teasels, the Sunda StaalU 
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3. Climate and Vegetation.— The intense heat of the tropical region 
13 here mitigated by the ocean-winds ; and the climate is favourable 
to health, except in the marshy districts. Almost every wind br ing s 
rain ; and, as these islands lie within the region of the equatorial 
down-pour, the vegetation is of the richest and most luxuriant kind. 
The high lands are clothed with the densest forest ; the low plains 
are enormously fertile. Cocoa-nuts, bananas, bamboos, and sago- 
palms are the best-known trees ; spices, sugar, coffee, and rice are 
the chief products of human cultivation. 

(i) Aromatic plants and spiccs*^specially the clove and nutmeg— are the specitl 
products of the Moluccas or Spice Islands, as they were once called. 

(ii) The gutta-percha tree grows largely in Borneo* 

(iii) Ten days labour at a sago-palm will produce food enough to last for a yearf 
while the bamboo supplies all the material necessary for building cottages, for bridges 
Voxes, baskets, mats, paper, masts for boats, etc* 


4. Inhabitants. — The most populous and iruportant race in this 
Archipelago are the Malays — a people with brown skin, smooth straight 
hair, and very reserved manners. The population of all the islands 
probably amounts to nearly 40,000,000. 

(i) The Mnlajs are clever sailors and active traders. At the same time, most of 
the trade of the Archipelago is in the bands of the British, Butch, Chinese, and 
Americans. Piracy Tvas at one time very prevalent among the islands. 

(ii) The language spoken is called the Low Malay — a soft, musical, and liquid 
speech, not unlike Italian in sound. 

5. Commerce. — A commerce of the greatest briskness and activity 
goes on all the year round between these islands and Asia, Europe, 
and America. Among Europeans, the Dutch and British are the 
chief traders ; Americans have also stations on many of the islands j 
while the trade with Asia is mostly in the hands of the Chinese. 

(i) The chief exports to Europe and America are spices^ tobacco, coffee, indigo, 
rice, sugar, tortoise-shell, sago, and Manilla hemp. 

(ii) The chief exports to China are edible birds* nests and trepang. 


6. Political Divisions. — The Dutch and Americans are the widest 
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rulers in the East Indian Archipela«iO ; -while the British have a 
footing chiefly in Borneo. A great deal of territory is also in tlie 
hands of native states* 

(i) ThoD^itdx hold tho whole of Java, STunbawa, nil of the Molwcaa and Banca ; most 
of Bora^oand Sumatra; about half of CtUhtn and Timor. 

(ii) The Uoited SUlei hold all the Phillpplnea— with Sola APcMpelago^ which lies to 
the S.W. of the main group. 

(lii) Great Britain holds Singapore* Labun ; and two Urge parts of Borneo are under 
itH protection. 


7. The Dutch Possessions. — The most important of the Dutch pos- 
sessions in the hfalay Archipelago are Java, the Uoluccas, Sumatra, 
Borneo, and Celebes. 

(i) Jav;a is a long narrow island* with an area nearly as large as England ( without 
Wales)* and a population of S0|000*000. One long range of mountains runs throagli 
the middle. This range contains 40 lofty volcanic peaks* of which 20 are in a state of 
greater or less activity. Of the 46 mountains* eight exceed 10,000 ft. in height 
The soil (which is almost wholly the property of the Dutch Government) is extremely 
rich* and is most economically cultivated under the Dutch ofQcials. The capital U 
Batavia (160) ; but the largest town is Surabaya. The chief articles of export are sugar* 
coffee* tea, rice* indigo* cinchona* tobacco* and tin ; and four- fifths of these go to 
Holland* The only export to Great Britain is unrefined sugar; and we send 

them cotton and machinery* Railways, tramways* and telegraphs* exist in the 
island. 


(h) The Meluccae are those Islands which lie between Celebes and New Oninea. 
The largest island is OUolo* which vexj oddly repeats the K shape of Celebes. The 
vegetation is extremely rich and varied ; and here is the native country of ** the most 
precious of spices* the clove.'* The most important Island is Amboyna, which 
contains the city of Amboyna (20)* the seat of a very active commerce. 

(Ui) Sumatra is a long Island nearly three times as large as England (without 
In the mighty raDge which runs through the island, there are five active 
and many dormant volcanoes, the highest being Taiaag {10,250 ft.). Sumatiu is very 
rich in minerals : coal, sulphur, fine iron, and gold have been discovered. More than 
the Island is in the hands of the Dutch. It has a population of only A*000,000. 
Tbc largest town, and the Dutch official capital, is Fadang. 


(iv) Bom., is the second largest island In tho world. It is larger than the British 
s*es by 30.000 square miles. It is very mountainous and hilly ; but it has wide 
P ains and low marshy slmrcs. The highest point is Klnl-Baloa (over 18,000 ft ) It 

u ^l^nds in not possessing a single volcano, either active 

^ I ’ mercurj-. gold, and diamonds. Tho Dutch 

most of the islands but Sarawak (an independent principality ruled by R^jah 
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Brooke) and the territories of the North Borneo Company are under the protection 
of Britain. The island of L^bnaa, which contains much excellent coal, is a British 
possession.— The chief trade is in sago, beeswax, edible birds’ nests, camphor, 
trepang, and tortoise-shell. In exchange, Britain sends cotton goods, hardware, and 
’)pium. The largest city is the native town of Brunl, a " Venice of hovels." 

(V) Celebes is the most oddly shaped island in the world. A small central mass, 
/torn which radiate four enormous arms, with three far-withdrawn gulfs, make the 
island look like a huge grasshopper, or the letter K- It is a good deal larger than 
England (without Wales). Each of its peninsulas is traversed by a mountain-chain ; 
and there are many dormant, and several extinct volcanoes. There is much gold. The 
northern half of the island is in the hands of the Butch ; the southern part is divided 
among nine native Mahometan States. The town of Macassar forms the centre of trade. 

8. Tlio T7.S.A, Possessions. — The U.S.A. possessions consist of a 
group of islands called the Philippines. The largest of the group is 
Luzon, which is about one-half larger than Ireland. Mindanao is the 
next largest. The capital of Luzon is Manilla (266), a busy port, 
which ships large quantities of sugar, rice, hemp, and tobacco. 

(i) The Philippines are celebrated above all other Eastern countries for the beauty 
and variety of their land-shells. 

(ii) The inhabitants consist of two distinct races — the Malayan and the Negrito 
(with woolly hair). The chief food is rice ; but maize, yams, and sweet potatoes are 
also grown. 

(ill) The Chinese are the chief merchants and shopkeepers. 

(iv) The northern part of the islands is much visited by storms. A terrific typhoon 
destroyed, in 1S56, ten thousand houses in Manilla. 
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1. Introductozy (i). — Africa has been called the “Bark Continent.” 
For two reasons : first, because it was for long the least known and 
most inaccessible of all the continents ; and, secondly, because it is 
inhabited by dark races. Much has been done to bring the geography 
of this continent to the light of day ; but the inhospitable regions of 
the Sahara and the dense forests on both sides of the Equator still 
present to the explorer difiBculties that are almost insurmountable — 
that make these regions still terra incognita to the civilised world. 

** Cover tho coajti belt with r^Dk yellow dot here &&d there e pAim ; Miter ihroogb it a few 

demonlieed Tillage*; end stock it with the teof^Ard, the hjena^ the crocodile, aod the hippopoUiou*. 
aothe the moQAUiuotu pUte&U3C ne&t . • . with foresU of tow tieej^ whose hel/^giown trunks And 
■esntr leeres offer ao thode from the tropicAl euo. . . . Odco ia a week ;ou will see m pAlm ; once ia 
three months a monker will cross your path ; the flowen, oa the whole, ai« few ; the trees Are poor ; 
Aod, to be honest, though the endleu forcit*clAd mooatAias hAve a lublbnlty of their own, and though 
there Are tropical bits along some of the inountAln«str«aias of exquisite leauty, nowbeio ii there Aay* 
thing Ingimce, and sweetaeu, and streugth to compare with a Highland glen. , . . Thousands and 
thoQSAadi of miles then, of rsit thin forest, shadeJess, IrAckless, volceless^forest in mountAia and 
forest in pUln^thU is Bast Ceutnl AMcA.'’^DBoa)iOXD. 

2. Introductory (ii). — Africa is distinguished in many ways from 
other continents. It is the Tropical Continent. It is surrounded by 
sea everywhere, but that fact has little or no influence on its climate. 
It is the best defined division of the Old World. It was for long the 
least known, although the continent of which there is the earliest 
mention in history. It is the most simply shaped externally. It 
forms, in almost every respect— shape, build, climate and peoples 
—a striking contrast to the other continents of the Old World. 

(i) The oldest civilisation of which Europeans have any historical record existed in 
the north^jast of Africa-in the Valley of the Nile; and the earliest history that Is 
wad In Europe is the history of Egypt 

3. The Korthem and the Southern Continents : a Contrast If we 

divide the whole mass of land upon the globe into three Northern 
and three ficuthem Continents, we shaU find between the two sets 
very broadly marked differences. The three in the north touch, or 
almost touch each other ; the three in the south are separated by the 

p^,ble tracts of ocean. The three in the north have the 
most highly developed coast-lines-are cut into by deep bays and 
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^ulfs, and send out long land-arms into the ocean, while they are 
rich in islands and archipelagoes ; the three in the south have short 
and monotonous lines of coast, are not penetrated by the ocean, and 
are extremely poor in islands. 

(i) In the HediterraneaD^ only Jerba and a few islets belong physically to the 
mainland of Africa. 

(ii) On the east coast» we have Socotra — ** the epear^head ** of the Som&li Peninsnla; 
Pemba ; Zanzibar ; and Matla. 

(ill) Perlm and a few others in the Red Sea, are mere coral reefs, with volcanic crests 
on the top of them. 

(iv) Madagaicar, St. Thcmaa, Prince, Fernando Po (in the Gulf of Guinea); the Uadeira, 
Canary and Cape Verde Archipelagoes are all ** oceanic islands of volcanic formation ; 
and the last-named is separated from the mainland by abysses 3000 ft. deep. 6t. Helena 
and AjcenaloD are mere rocks—the tops of mountain ridges in the bed of the Atlantic. 

4. Africa and Europe : a Contrast. — Between these two continents, 
which stand opposite each other, there are many striking contrasts ; 
and they are so easily observed, that they may conveniently be set 
down in a tabular form. 

Africa. Eoropc. 

1. Africa lies mostl 7 within the 1. Europe lies mostly within the Tern* 

Torrid Zone. perate Zone, 

2. Tlie shape of Africa Is compact, 2. The shape of Europe is very much 

simple and regular. broken up, Irregular and indented. 

^ , , 3. Europe--in its western or mosttmly 

8. Afnca is a trunk without limbs. .... „ x. 

European half— is more limbs than 

trunk. (Tlie limbs form two* 

thirds of the whole.) 

4. Africa has the shortest coast-llne, Europe has, relatively, the longest 

relatively, of all the continents. coast-line of all the continents. 

6. Africa ha.s very few Islands. 5. Europe is rich In Islands. 

6 . Africa has many rivers ; but few , 6 . Europe has many rivers ; and almost 

are navigable thioughout all are navigable throughout 

7 . Africa has two large deserts. 7. Europe has no deserts. 

8. Africa has two continental basins. 8. Europe has no continental basins. 

0. Tlie mountain-ranges of Africa run 9. The mountain-ranges of Europe run 
round the coast (Compare British through the heart of the continent 

India and the Ghats.) 

10. The climate of Africa Is the hottest 10. The climate of Europe is very mild, 
in the world. It Is continental, t It ib luanume or oecanic. 
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5. Africa and South America : a Comparison. — Both these contin- 
ents lie along the Equator ; and they possess many points of contrast 
and of comparison. 


SoiTTB America. 

1. South America is only a little more 

indented than Africa. 

2. South America bulges out. 

8. Id South America the land-masses 
are evcrj'where permeated by rivers 
which make up for the want of 
gulfs, bays, and inland seas. 

4. South America has very few lakes ; 

and they are small 

5. South America is the continent of 

navigable rivers, and of almost 
continuous river-basins, 

6. The Amazon flows along the 
' Equator. 

7. so much water as the Amazon 

alone. 


Africa. 

1. Africa is little indented. 

2 . Where Africa tends inwards 

3. Africa Is one large and in many 

respects inaccessible mass of 
land. 

4. Africa has many lakes ; and they 

are immensely large. 

6. Africa is the continent of unnavig- 
able rivers, and of shut-in river- 
basins. 

6. The Congo flows on both sides of 

and along the Equator. 

7. The Congo and Nile and Zambesi 

do not together give to the ocean 

8. Africa has land to windward of 

its northern half. 

Africa has a broad and impene- 
trable forest on both sides of the 
Equator. 

10. AMca produces the largest and 
strongest forms of animal life. 


8. South America has a broad ocean to 

windward of both its halves. 

9, South America has the largest, 

broadest, and most impenebable 
forest in the world on both sides 
of its portion of the Equator. 

10. In South America, vegetable life is 
more vigorous than animal 


6. Size and Coast Line.— The total area of Africa is said to amount 

W^12j000,000^quare miles. From Cape Blanco on the Mediterranean 

to Cape Agulhas in the south, it measures 5000 miles ; and its breadth, 

Cape Verde to Cape Guardaful, is nearly the same. The coast 

0 IS very short in comparison with the size ; it amounts to Ifi , onn 

Ro indentation is the Golf of Guinea, with its Bight of 

Riiira Btofra. On the north coast we find the Gulfe of 

and Kahes ; and in the east, the Gulf of Aden. 
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(i) Cap« Blanco (= white) receives its name from the white rocks that compose Its 
headland. 

(ii) Affulhai is the Tortuguese word for “ Needles. 


7. Build. — The monotonous shape of the continent is paralleled by 
the monotonous character of the interior. There is no backbone ; no 
great central range ; no mighty water-sheds. But there are immense 
table-lands ; and, indeed, Africa is a Continent of Plateaux. By far 
the larger part of it consists of plateaux of from 2000 to 9000 ft. in 
height, with a mighty frame of mountain-ranges round the edge and 
parallel with the coast. The middle of the plateau is lower than the 
edges. The low plain outside this edge and next the sea is very narrow. 
The whole country may be fitly divided into Upper Africa and 
Lower Africa — Upper Africa in the south, and Lower Africa in the 
north. The division between the two may be said to exist at 5* 
\ North lat. The average height of South Africa is nearly treble 
4 that of North Africa. 

(i) The southern table-land has a mean altitude of ove r^S OO ft. 

(li) The northern elevated plain has a mean altitude of aboo^SOQXt, 

(iii) Hence Southern Africa Is, on an average, nearly three times higher thaJ) 
Northern Africa. 


8. South Africa.— South Africa consists of several plateaux, which 
are separated from each other by ranges of mountains, and are but- 
tressed by lofty sierras running round the edges, not far from the 

coast. 

(l) Tlje largest and highest plateau is the East African T*bl«-laad. which stretches 
from the lower Z*mbe«l to the nortliem boundary of AbytiloU. From this table land 
rise, in the neighbourhood of the Equator, the two highest mountain summits on the 
whole continent— KUima-NJaro, nii<l Etnla. each of them about 18,000 ft. above the 
kivei of the sea. The northern part of this plateau is (Hied hy tlie alpine heights of 
Abyssinia, the highest point of which is Baa Daahan (15,160 ft) 

higb«r lb* hif her tb© poMt^ in e Upt rUe frop It 
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0i) Ttt Central PUUika almost coincidca with the eDormooB basin of the Congo, 
which falls from terrace to terrace^ and is obliged to nish through more than thirty 
Rapids before it reaches the sea. To the Dorth*westem edge of this plateau the 
C4aaroea Heutaini join on. 

(ui) The Soatbera Plateau, which is as extensive as the Central, stretches from the 
witer-shed of the Congo Basin to the South Atlantic. It contains the basin of the 
Zambesi, which breaks through its eastern, and of the Orange, which breaks through 
its western mountain^edge. The southern part of this plateau descends to the sea by 
three terraces ; the highest containing the Kalahari Desert; the middle one, the Great 
Karroo ; and the lowest, the coast-land of the Capo of Good Hope. 


9. North AMca.— North or Lower Africa is also a plateau, though 
not nearly so high as that in the southern half. It may be divided 
into three parts : the Sahara; the Soudan ; and the Berber Highlands, 
which include the Atlas range. 

(l) lie B*h&n(sSea of Sand) ext«Ddg right across the continent, from the Atlantic 
to the Red Sea. It Is sometimes, however, said to cease at the Valley of the Nile. 

(li) On the southern rim of the Sahara, and along its whole extent, lies the Sondan. 
The western part is mountainous, and is called Upper Soadan. Tlie Middle Sondan is a 
land of rich vegetation and tropical forest ; the Eartern or Egyptian Soadan descends to 
the sea in a series of stepi>es. 

(Ui) On the northern rim of the Sahara rises the Berber Plateau with the Atlas range 
—a distinct and separate table-land. The UtUe Atlas runs along the coast ; the Great 
AUu inlftQd and further south. 


10. Momitalii-Kanges. — The chief ranges are the Atlas on the north ; 
the Kong Uountains on the west ; the Cameroons on the Bight of 
Biafra ; the Ulegga Range, between the Congo and the Nile Basins ; 
the Lotlnea Mountains, between the basins of the Congo apd 
Zambesi ; the Drakenberg (or Kwathlamba Mountains) in^ south- 
j and the Mountains of Abyssinia. The culm^ting points of 
the whole continent are KiUma-Njaro (18,881) and K^a (18,000 ft.). 


ra«« r* ft- Behind this 

mS oT ‘ ‘>f large 

SjZm ^ whole At^ 

t?" 

totmd In aiMcsT ** earthquakes are 


(b) »s KoBf lleoataiiu run from the delta of 

Verde. They are reaUy the “ outer scarps " o: 


Niger to the neighbourhood of Cape 
inner table-land. 
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(iii) Tht Cweroo&B, which the head of the Bight of BiaCra^ are a Tolca&ic ranget 
which rise to an elevation of 13,210 ft. Thjey rise like a gigantic pyramid from a sea- 
base of 30 miles ; and the solitary peak towers up from the land, and alters in aspect 
and colour with each change of position of the sun, 

(iv) The Drakeoherg looks out like a mighty perpendicular wall on the Indian Ocean. 
Itseparates Xatal from theOrange Free State. The range is about 6500 ft. high ; and 
is, properly speaking, the high edge of the interior table-land. Natal goes down 
from it to the sea by a series of terraces. The Nienweveld ( = New Pell) runs through 
the south of Cape Colony ; and the land from it also goes down in a set of terraces 
(called Karroos), which are baked clay in the dry season, but flowery and grassy meads 
in the rainy season. 

(v) The Moutaliu of Abyssinia rise from a plateau which has an average height of 
7000 to 8000 ft. — a plateau which contains a number of alpine knots. The highest 
alpine knot of all not only contains Ras Daihac, but Mooot Abba Jared (14,700 ft.). 
Other knots contain mountaius which rise to nearly the height of 14.000 ft. 

(vi) The KlUma-Njaro ( = ^‘ Mountoin-grcatness **) is double-i>eaked. But the whole 
mass is really a gigantic alpine knot. It consists of ** two peaks covered with eternal 
ice, — on the west a sublime cupola clothed with a dazzling mantle of white, on the 
east a mass of rugged and colossal pillars/' It is probably an extinct volcano. 

(vii) The East Coast Range is the border-chain of the great continental highland 
system of Africa ; and it stretches up even to the Red Sea. 


11. Plains and Deserts. — Between the Greater Syrtis (or Gulf of 
Sidra) and Cairo lies tlio lowest plain in the whole of Africa — a plain 
much of which is below the level of the Mediterranean. In one 
place it is 167 ft. below the level of the sea. Inland from the Gulf 
of Cabes, again, is found another depressed country which lies below 
the water level of tlie Mediterranean. The chief plains, however, of 
Africa, are elevated plains or plateaux ; and the two most striking 
are the deserts of Sahara in North Africa, and of Kalahari in South 
Africa. 

(i) Tho S&h&ra is the largest desert in the world. It has an area cf 2§ millions of 
square miles — that is to say, it is three times the size of the Mediterranean. It 
extends from the Atlas to 16* North lat.— about 1000 miles. lU length Is about 
3000. It is a “waterless ocean” which was at one time covered with water. It is a 
set of tabic-lands of sand-stono tlmn the Soudan), with depressions which are 

covered with a clay soil, and mountain-ranges, some of which reacli the height of 
7900 ft. There is not a complete absence of rain. Long temporary streams (or wodli) 
are found ; and where these arc, or where there is underground moisture, then there are 
inhabited oases, some of them thousands of square miles in extent. Hot suffocating 
winds, called Simoom., blow over its surface. In Egypt, such a wind Is called gh a m tia ; 
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m Italy, 8iro«co; in Switzerland, wbither it cornea from Italy, the Fobs. In the day* 
tiine, the rocks become heated to 200*; at night, the radiation is so rapid that the 
thermometer falls to four degrees below freezing-point. 

(ii) Tb« Kalaliarl Seiert is the dry region of Bushman Land, from tlie Orange River 
to about 20* South lat. It is a dry and sandy tract without running water. 

12. Continental Basins. — There are in Africa two large areas of 
Continental Dr ain a g e, one in the north (covering upwards of two 
millions of square miles), the other in the south, from which no water 
escapes directly to the ocean. These correspond almost exactly with 
the deserts of Sahara and Kalahari The Sahara has its Lake Chad, 
with numerous feeders, of which the Shari is the best known ; near 
the Kalahari is Lake Ngaml, with the Tioge to bring water to it. 

(i) Lak* Chad (=“ Great Body of Water”) is rather “a permanent inundation than a 
lake in the true sense of the frarm.” In the deepest parts it Is only 20 ft. deep. The 
Shari— its chief tributary, is one of the great rivers of Africa. This would seem to be 
the most considerable stream in Central Africa that docs not reach the sea. 

(ii) Kgamt ( = “ Giraffe Lake ”) is one of those large wator-bosins the margins of which 
are always changing — liko the Shotts of Algeria. No two travellers trace its outlines 
in the same way. After the rains, its waters are sweet and drinkable; in the dry 
season, they become saline.— The Tiog6 flows into it only “after the rains." 

13. Rivers (i). — The rivers, as well as the lakes, of Africa are most 
unequally distributed over the continent. Most of them have rapids 
and cataracts in their middle course, a very short and ill-developed 
lower course, and dangerous sand-banks at their mouths. All this 
helps to make Africa the “Inaccessible Continent.” The four 
“ great arteries ” of Africa are the Congo, the Nile, the Niger, and the 
Zambesi The Congo has the largest volume and falls into the 
Atlantic ; the Nile, which falls into the Mediterranean, is the longest ; 
the Niger, which falls into the Gulf of Guinea, is the third in volume 
and size of basin ; while the Zambesi, which falls into the Indian 
Ocean, comes fourth in point of size and area of drainage. 

(i) thi HUa (which Is about S400 mUes long) drains the largest area of aU the riven 
it drains about a mlUIoa and a half square miles. It is formed by two 
^^^ne-the Whit* HU*-flowing out of the Albert Nyaaza. the other, the VletorU 
oirin^ out of the Vlcwita Ryansa ; but its highest head*str«am in tho BUatyw 
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which rises in 5* Sooth lat. At Khartoum, the Bahr-el-AW*d (or White Nile) is joined 
by the Eahr-el-Azrek (or Blue River); and, at lat. 18% it is joined by the Atbar*(or 
Black River). Below this point, it does not receive a oingle affluent; but, owing to 
the great evaporation among the burning sand-wastes of Nubia, grows smaller and 
smaller as it nears the sea. The Blue River and the Black River both come from the 
highlands of Abyssinia— the former from LakeTian* (or Dembea) ; and it is they that 
bring down the black mud to which Egyiit owes its inexhaustible fertility. Between 
the Blue and the Black Rivers occurs the Sixth Cataract; between the junction of the 
latter and the sea, there are five cataracts. From Assuan to the mouth the river is 
navigable. The delta of the Nile occupies an area of about 9000 square miles. The 
annual rise and overflow of the river takes place with the greatest regularity in time 
and equality in amount. It begins at the end of June, subsides before the end of 
November ; and leaves over the country a layer of rich fertilising slime. (See p. 353.) 

Atrek meAns turbid ; and Abiady trhiU or cUar, 

(ii) The Congo (about 3000 miles long) is the second river of Africa in point of area of 
drainage (over million of square milesX but the first in point of volume. Itdis- 
chaises as much \7ater as all the other African rivers put together. It was first fblly 
discovered and surveyed by Stanley in 1877. It rises in the uplands, north of Lake 
Nyassa, and is called the Cbambeze, the tnalaba, eto., in the upper parts of its 
course. Above the cataracts which it forms in breaking tlirough tlio coast range, it 
has a breadth of from 2 to 4 miles ; and its waters can bo recognised 40 miles out at 
sea. It is the only large African river which has a true estuary, and this estuary is 
6 miles wide. In volume of water it stands .second only to the Amazon and the 
3Iekong. 

(iii) The Niger (which is about 2300 miles long) rises in Mount Loma in the Kong 
Mountains, strikes north-east to Timbuctoo, then fiows south into the Gtilf of Guinea. 
In its upjier course, it is callc<t the JoUb&; in its middle and leaver, the Qaorra. It 
forms a natural highway into the heart of the continent, and is regularly navigated. 
Six or seven steamers of light draught trade from the Atlantic ports for nine months 
ill the year as far as its coutluencc with the Benue (^' which affords a clear navigable 
highway into the very heart of the Soudan'*); and, when the river is flooded, even 
higher. ‘‘ Tlie flat, smiling, level country aboumls in forests, bounded by far-away 
hills; quiet villages, consisting of round mud liuts, cluster picturesquely over the 
landscape." At 100 miles from the sea, its delta begins — a delta which encloses 
14,000 sq. miles of low alluvial plain covered with forest and jungle. The mouths of 
the outermost branches of the delta are 200 miles apart. The main channel through 
the centre of the delta 1$ called the Non &lver. 

(iv) The z&mbed is the great river of the pastoral belt of South Africa. Its basin 
contains more than 600,000 square miles — that is, it is three times larger than France. 
Tliree head-streams form its upper waU*rs — thcLoDgebimeo, tbeLeeba, and the Leeombys. 
At the most southerly |K)int in its course occur the famous Victoria Falli, which are 
Inferior in grandeur to those of Niagara alone. The falls occur at a rent In the 
basaltic rock; and a river 2000 yards broad contracts to 60 or80ft.» leaps down a 
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zieag gorge more than 400 ft., and then becomes suddenly compressed Into a space 
of 15 yards. It forms a delta with many mooths, the outmost of which are 100 milea 
apart. It falls into the Indian Ocean opposite the middle of Madagascar. 

(v) The basins of the great African rivers are : 

mio . . . . 1,500,000 square miles. 

Congo .... 1,350,000 ,, >, 

Mlger .... 1,150,000 ,, „ 

Zaabeil . • 600,000 ,, ,, 

The basin of the Nile is about half the size of Australia. 

14. Rivers (ii). — The other important rivers of Africa are the Senegal, 
Gambia, Ogowal, Coanza, and Orange, which flow into the Atlantic ; 
the Limpopo and Juba, which flow into the Indian Ocean. 


(i) The Senegal is navigable, during the ra* ay season, for 500 miles. 

(ii) The Gambia, a parallel stream, which rises near the Senegal, is navigable for 
400 miles. 

(Ui) The Coaaraisthe most important river t*f Angola, and the most southerly river 
of the central fertile zone of Africa on its westeim side. It is navigated by the Coanza 
Steamship Company. 

Civ) The Orange rises in the highlands of the east; but, as iU lower course la 
through an arid belt, it is seldom navigable. Like tbe Congo, tlio Nile, and the Zam« 
besi, it is broken by &ills — by tbe Hundred Falls.” It is formed by the union of the 
Vaal and the Mn Oaiiep. 

(v) The Umpopo (or Crocodile) River is the second largest of the East African 
streams. Its chief tributary is the OlUant(s Elephant). It is very shallow, and has 
a donble bar at its mouth. 

(vi) Tbe gaba is the largest river on the eastern side of Africa north of the Equator. 

4 

It has been explored for 180 miles from its mouth ; but there is no trefBc on its waters. 

(vli) The basin of the Orange Is 400,000 square miles in area ; of tbe Limpopo, half 
that, or aboot the size of all France. 

16. Lakes. There is no continent in the world, except North 
America, which has so many and so large lakes os Africa. These are 
found chiefly in South Africa ; but the Equatorial Lake System is 
one of the grandest in the world. Some of them ore great seas of 
frfish water, second only to Lake Superior. All are grouped on the 
east side of the continent ; and all lie on the southern tahl&-land. 
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The five largest lakes are: Victoria Nyanza ; Albert Nyaii2a ; 
Tanganyika ; Nyasaa ; and Bangweolo (or Bemba). The two con' 
tinental lakes (those without an outlet) are Chad and Ngamt 

(i) The two Nyauzas belong to the basin of the Nile. The Victoria Hyanaa lies at 
an elevation of 3800 ft. above the level of the sea. It was discovered by Captain 
Speke in 1858; and the long hidden secret of the sources of the Nile was revealed. 
Tlie lake is larger than Bavaria or Scotland, and was circumnaWgated in 60 days by 
Stanley m 1875. The Albert Nyaaza was discovered by Sir Samuel Baker in 1864. 
It Ues at an elevation of 2500 ft. It is 150 miles long by 40 wide.-Lake Tuuia (or 
Dembea), 60 miles in length, and at an elevation of 6000 ft., is the chief feeder of 
the Nile on the Abyssinian plateau. 

(ii) Lake Tanganyika was discovered in 1858 by Captain Burton. It lies— at an 
elevation o' 2700 ft.— in an enormous trough which stretches through seven degrees 
of latitude— or about the distance from Dover to Aberdeen. Stanley went round the 
whole lake In 1876, but could discover no outlet. Its waters are not perfectly fresh ; 
and hence it is probable that it is a continental lake. Its area is 10,000 square miles. 

(iii) Lake Nyasaa, along with Lake Sbirwa, is the greatest feeder of the Zambesi, It 
lies at an elevation of 1500 ft. It was discovered by Livingstone in 1859. It Is 350 
miles long by 40 broad ; with an average depth of 600 ft. ; and it teems mth flsh. It 
Is walled in on the north-east by the Livingstone Mountains, which have an average 
height of 10,000 ft. 

(iv) Lake Bangweolo (or Bemba) is the highest feeder of the Chambeze (and therefore 
of the Congo). It is an oval-shaped sheet of water, 150 miles long and half of that 
wide. It is a little larger than Wales. It lies at an elevation of 8690 ft Lake 
Moero, a little to the north, is another feeder of the Congo. It is about half the 
size of Lake Bemba; and i.s extraordinarily full of flsh — not fewer than thirty-nine 
different sorts being known. Its banks are girt by a dense belt of tropical vegetation 
— the haunt of buffaloes, zebras, and elephants. 

(v) Lake Chad is a marshy lake of varying dimensions In Central Soudan. It is 
Indeed hardly one lake, for the north-western part is separated from the south- 
eastern section (Into which the Shari River flows) by a huge marsh. Its waters will 
sometimes retreat or advance with a turn of the wind. Waterfowl of all sorts are 
more abundant here than in any i>art of the world ; and the lake swarms with flsli. 

It is only 1150 ft. above the level of the sea. 

(vi) Lake Ngaml is a’ shallow sheet of water, about 50 miles long ; but larger In the 
rainy season. It is very rich in flsh. The shores of the lake swarm with antelopes, 
elephants, hippopotamuses, rhinoceroses, giraffes, buffaloes; and the waters teem 
with enormous crocodiles. Its chief feeder is the 

(vii) “ These lakes arc the crowning glory of modem African research ; and all were 
revealed to science by Engltsb-speaking explorer*! — Uvlngitons, Speks, Grant, Barton. 
Baker, staaley — since the middle of last century.” 
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16. Climate. — Uniform and monotonous in its shape and build, 
Africa is also very uniform and regiiLir in the distribution of its 
climates; but, on the whole, it is the “Continent of Diy Heat.” 
It is the Tropical Continent ; for seven-tenths of it lie within the 
Torrid Zone. It alone possesses nearly half of all the tropical lands in 
the world. Hence it is a “Winterless Continent.” There are three 
chief factors in the production of this climate : (i) the North-East 
Trade Winds come from the continent of Asia (not from an ocean) 
and contain little or no moisture, (ii) There are no deep gulfs and 
no long peninsulas. (iU) The mountain-ranges on the outer rim rob 
the rain-bearing w'inds of their moisture and, in many cases, they 
appear in the interior as dry winds. Hence a climate of a continental 
character. . This character is visible in sharp contrasts of burning 
heat in the day and severe cold at night ; of periods of drought and 
periods of flood ; of dead calms and furious storms of wind. — Tho 
grealest heat is not found on the Equator, as the central belt of the 
continent is protected by a dense covering of forest vegetation, but 
in the dry, bare, and exposed desert belts which lie on the margins of 
the tropics. Hence the hottest regions lie north and south of the 
Zone of Tropical Rains — which stretches from 18" North lat. to 
20 South lat The southern half of Africa, being more elevated 
and therefore more subjected to sea-influences, has a cooler 
climate. The rainy seasons follow the sun, and hence occur twice 
at every place that lies within the Torrid Zone. Winter exists only 
on the highest table-lands and on the tops of the mountains. The 
lugh table-lands in the interior have a healthy climate ; the narrow 
sea-board is pestiferous, partly from the rank and rotting vegeta- 
tion, partly from the combination of heat and moisture— both in the 
lughest degree. 


<‘)Th« highest temperature is found in the Sahara, particolarly in tho East The 

may be baked in the 

. In Knbla," say the Arabs, “ the soil is fire, and tho Mdnd a flame, *' 


(U) The country to the west of Lake Nyassa consists of "dripping forests." 

V Ol O&TM GaIaAV AVt/f y\wt • 
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(iv) The northern half of Africa is very dry, because the heat is so great that 
the air can contain enormous quantities of moistxire uncondensed and invisible. In 
Egypt rain hardly ever falls. 

(v) Africa is the winter retreat of our birds of passage— the swallow, and cuckoo. 


17. North Afllca and South Africa. — The climate alters in Africa 
with a wonderful regularity and a steady graduation almost according 
to latitude. This arises partly from the simplicity of shape and partly 
from the uniformity of build. We have thus a set of striking corre- 
spondences of climate and of land-characteristics between 


North Africa 

1. Has a small sub-tropical area — north 

of the Tropic of Cancer. 

2. Humid forests alternating with 

sandy desert — green with grey 
belts. 

3. Dense forest for 600-700 miles north 

of the Equator. 

4. Nile and Niger correspond to the 
Senegal and Draa correspond to the 

5. Pastoral region with park-like 

scenery in the Soudan. 

6. Sahara on the Tropical Line. Dry 

winds iVom the Sahara. 

7. A Continental Basin, with a depres- 

sion and a lake (Chad) in the 
north. 

8. Barren coast in north-east on the 

Bed Sea. 

9. General high temperature >vith lower 

land. 

10. Second belt of pastoral land on 

plateaus of Barbary, Morocco, etc. 

11. Date-palms. 


and South Africa 

1. Has a small snb-tropical area, south 
of the Tropic of Capricorn. 

2. Humid forests alternating with 
desert — intensely green with 
brown belts. 

3. Dense forest for 600-700 miles south 
of the Equator. 

4. Congo and Zambesi ; 

Orange and Limpopo. 

5. Pastoral region — grass-lands fh)m 
the Zambesi to Southern Angola. 

6. Kalahari on the Tropical Line. Dry 
electrical winds from the Kalahari. 

7. A Continental Basin, with a depres- 
sion and a laSe (Nganii) in the 
south. 

8. Barren coast in south-west on the 
Atlantic. 

9. Lower temperature with high land 
and breezes from the sea. 

10. Second belt of cultivated land on 
sea-ward terraces of Cape Colony. 

11. Large heaths. 


18. Vegetation. — The vegetation of Northern Africa resembles that 
of the opposite shores of the Mediterranean. In these sub-tropical 
regions, groves of oranges and olives, and rows of date-palms, form 
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the characteristic features of the landscape. But the fruit of the 
date-palm cannot ripen here. It is on the plains that skirt the 
southern base of the Atlas, and in the oases of the Sahara, that the 
date'tree comes to perfection. — Leaving the southern edge of the Sahara, 
we find the baobab or monkey-bread tree to be characteristic of the 
fertile regions of the Soudan. Instead of waving fields of corn, we 
have the cassava, the yam, and the ground-nut. — In Southern Africa, 
on the inland plains, we meet the fleshy leaves and contorted shapes 
of prickly euphorbias, of aloes, and other curious plants. Towards 
the Cape, endless species of tall heaths of great beauty — some 15 ft, 
high — are to be seen. 

(i) Id the extreme Dortb, wheat and barley, evergreen oaka and cork-trees, inter- 
mixed with cypresses, myrtles, and fragrant tree-heaths, are found, 

(il) The date-palm loves a dry sandy soil ; but, having long roots, it can suck up 
moisture from a great depth. 

(iil) Besides the gigantic baobab (tlie trunk of which is sometimes SO ft. in 
diameter), the Soudan grows huge cotton-trees, oil-palins, and sago-palms, The 
tamarind and the Senegal custard-apple replace the vine and the fig. Some plants 
(trumpet-flowers) have fruits 2 ft long. The cotton-plant the sugar-cane, and the 
indigo-plant grow wild ; and so does the coffee-plant in the south of Abyssinia. 

(iv) The date-palm furnishes “ the bread of the desert ; *’ and it supplies food not 
only to man, but to the camel and horse. The stones, which are said to bo more 
nourishing than the fruit itself, arc eaten by horses when groumL 

(v) The forests of tho centre are distinguished by giant lianas, ebony-trees, teak 
and other hard woods. “ Into these primeval forests,” sayk Livingstone, “ the sun, 
though vertical, cannot penetrate, except by sending down at mid-day thin pencils 
of rays into the gloom. The climbing plants, from tlio size of a whipcord to that of a 
man-of-war's hawser, are so numerous, that the ancient path is the only passage.** 

(vl) The Central Forest, which is about 1200 miles broad, and through which tho 
Congo flows, may be compared with the Selvas, through which tho Amazon finds ita 
way. The two forests are the largest and densest in the world ; both are on tho 
Bqoator, and both in the region of perpetual rain-fall and a vertical sun. 

19. AiUinali.^Africa is the home of the largest living quadrupeds ; 
and it excels not only in the number of its species and the size of ita 
specimens, but also in the number of individuals. The most charac- 
teristic animals are the fleet-footed herbivora. and paebydenna. Among 
the pachyderms the most important are the elephant, the hippo- 
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^t^u 3 , the rliinoceros, and of these the hippopotamus, is peculiar 
(ica. Antelopes are numerous in South Africa — of which they 
are lii^hJy characteristic ; and troops of giraffes may be seen gallop- 
across the open country from clump to clump, while the swift 
ostrich scours the plains. The one-humped camel is used in the 
north. The largest kinds of quadn ima na are found in Tropical and 
Western Africa, such as the gorilla and the chimpanzee. Baboons and 
mandrils are peculiar to this continent, — Among the carnivora, the 
jackal IS characteristic, and roams the whole of Africa ; and both the 
striped and the spotted hyena can be everywhere seen. Africa is the 
true home of the lion ; while the leopard, caracal, and civet-cat are the 
other chief representatives of tlie cat tribe. The tiger is not found, 
and the bear rarely, — Besides the ostrich, Africa possesses the large 
secretary-bird ; the Ibis and fl amin go haunt the fresh- water lakes, and 
numerous species remarkable for the brilliance of their plumage are 
seen everywhere, such as sun-birds, bee-eaters, parrots, and klng- 
flshers. In South and Central Africa, the tsetse, — a fly, whose bite 
is fatal to horses, camels, oxen, and dogs, is one of the greatest 
obstacles to the civilisation of Africa. — Among reptiles, the crocodile 
is much larger and stronger than the American cayman ; but serpents 
are less common in Africa than in America or Asif t., 

* 

(i) The iolADd plains swarm with auimal life* Liylngstooe inentfoD* fbat be has 
sometimes had to force bis way through the^fountless herds and dense troops of 
anUiopef. About 70 species belong to Africa ; and they vary in height from the size 
of a bare to that of the eland, which is larger than an ox. 

(ii) The zebra occurs in and £• Africa* The hlppopotamas is found fVom the 
Upper Nile down to the Orange River* Tlie elephant and rhlaeceroi are native to the 
plains of Central and Southern Africa* 

(iii) The African elephant is larger, stronger, and more difllcult to tame than bis 
Asiatic brother. 

(iv) The gcrUIa is the largest of the apes. His true homo is in Lower Guinea* 

(v) The ottiich — the most powcrfal of all running birds — which has been called 
**the feathered camel/' or ^*the giraffe among birds/' is seen in almost every part 
of Africa. The valoable white feathers are found in the ^vings of the male bird. 


20 , Uinorals* — Little is known about the minerals of Africa* Salt 
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is widely distributed. Metals are nowhere abundant ; but gold seems 
to be the metal most widely spread over the continent. Iron and 
copper are the most characteristic metals. Iron, copper, and lead are 
obtained in the Atlas Mountains. Copper is found in Namaqualand 
and the Congo Basin ; and it exists in large quantities in the central 
mountains of South Africa, but it has not yet been mined. Diamonda 
are found in Griqualand West, the Transvaal and S.W. Africa. 


(i) 8»lt is used as money in Abyssinia; everywhere in Africa it is regarded as a 
“sweetmeat"; and the salt districts in the native kingdoms of South Central AfHca 
Are possessiooe which are Jealously goArded. 

(ii) Gold-dart is still obtained in small quantities from the beds of rivers ; and the 
“Gold Coast" got Its name from the presence of gold, while Guinea gave its name to 

our gold coin of the value of 218. Gold is now mined iu tho Transvaal and other 
parts of South Africa. 

(lil) Tho nufflond-fleida in Griqualand West, on the Vaal, near the Kalahari, wore 
discovered in 1867. Kimberley is tho capital of this region of tho “dry diggings." 
The mines In this district control tho world’s supply of diamonds. 


2h InMbltants.— The inhabitants of Africa may he divided into 
original natives; old immigrants; and new immigrants. The 
original natives are; (1) the Hottentots and Bushmen, who live in 
the south and south-west ; (2) the Bantus (Kaffirs and Bechuanas), 
who live between the Hottentot country and the Equator ; (3) NegrooB 
proper, who inhabit the Soudan; and these three races are native 
to the continent. — The old immigrants comprise two races : (1) the 
Aadeut Egyptians (of whom the Kopts are the modern representa^ 
tives), and the races related to them, such as the Berbers in tho 
nort^ the Somftu and Nubians in the east ; (2) the Arabs (a family 
of whom are Bedouins) and the Abyssinlans, both of Semitic stock. 

The new immigrants are Butch, EngUsh, French, etc. 


* yellowish complexion, low stature, and weak mxxBdyL 
*boriJr“‘\^ Me said to bo descended from the old 

the c^na^ 7T '• « 


gro«.d c«.fnup. (Th. worf iT^r 1. Ax.bio. .nd m«uuu:,^ 
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(ill) “ The principal Negro nations are the Mandingoas, who are numerous, powerful, 
and not uncivilised, in Senegambia, and further inland, around the head-waters of the 
Quorra, where they have established a great number of kingdoms and smaller 
sovereignties.’' The porest Negroes are found in Western Africa. 

(iv) The Atlas Mountains are inhabited by more than twenty different tribes of 
Berben, who are perpetually warring on each other. The Somali were originally Arabs. 
They live in the furthest east, on the lands next Cape Guardafui, and lead a wan- 
dering and pastoral life. 

(v) The Arabs came originally from Arabia and conquered the north of Africa. 

(vi) The AbTirinian* are of Ethiopian stock mixed with Arab. They are a hand- 
some race, with straight noses, and strong bright eyes. 


22. Population and Populousness. — Africa is said to possess a popu- 
lation of about 200,000,000. The Western Soudan, from the Senegal 
to the Lower Niger, is the most densely peopled part of the con- 
tinent — with 50 persons to the square mile ; and Tunis comes next. 
The most thinly peopled parts are the Sahara, the Kalahari, and the 
Portuguese Territories on the East coast. 


(i) Tunic has 45 persons to the square mile. 

(ii) The Sahara (of coarse this means the Oases) has 1*6. 


23. Religions. — The northern half of Africa, down to the south of 
Lake Chad, and along the East Coast as far as the mouth of the Zam- 
besi, is Mahometan. The inhabitants of the Southern half and of 
the south-west coast are Nature-worshippers, given up to “supersti- 
tions of infinite number and character.” In Cape Colony and South 
Africa generally, the white people are Protestants; and in Abyssinia 
a kind of Christianity is found. 


(l) “In the Dark Continent the Mahometans occupy a compact domain os large 
as all Europe, stretching uninterruptedly from the Red Sea to the Atlantic ; and their 
common belief tends everywhere to diffuse the social ideas, the habits, usages, and 
speech of the dominant Arab race.” — R^clus. 

(ii) When Islam (ifahomctanisni) is in danger, a Mahdi{“ spiritual leader ’’) rises up 
to lead bis followers against the “infldels.” When the French invaded Egypt, a 
Uahdl aro.se ; in the British war against Upper Egypt in 1886, a Mahdl led on his 
followers to battle. The pilgrims from Africa to Useea have a most important 
Influenoe on commerce and the intercourse that arises from commerce. 
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24 Langruftgea. — Most of the languages spoken by the Negro 
nations and tribes have never been committed to writing — much less to 
type ; and many of them are born, live, and die out with each gener- 
ation. Arabic is the language for the whole of the sea'coast from 
the Delta of the Nile to the Straits of Gibraltar, and from the Straits 
of Gibraltar to the mouth of the Senegal.” In the Sahara, Berber 
languages are spoken ; in most of the South, Bantu languages. 
The language of the Hottentots is rich in “ click ” sounds, of the Bush- 
men, in “ cluck” sounds ; but they are quite distinct from each other. 

25. Discovery. — Though the Nile Valley was the earliest seat of 
science and of human culture, and though there still exist there monu- 
ments of history which were built 4000 years before Christ, Africa is 
stiU a field for the explorer’s enterprise — notably in the forest region 
which lies between the Congo and the Great Lakes, and in the 
Libyan desert. Africa has been frequently crossed from east to west, 
or from west to east ; but never, till Grogan’s journey from Cape- 
town to Cairo in 1898-1900, from south to north. The following are 
the chief dates in the slow uncovering of the great mystery of this 
continent : 

1. U&rioen from l>l«ep« foond Little Dieppe” oq the coast of Qaioea in 1844. 

2. Bartliolemew Dlai diecovere *‘the Cape* in 1487 : and calls it Cabo Tcrmen- 
toso aCape of Storms. 

8. Vmco <u Oaioa doubles the Cape and skirts tbe Blast Coast up to 2* North lat. 
in 1487-88. King John of Portugal now rcchristens the Gape the “Cape of Good 
Hope,” hecanse he thought he saw in it the wa7 to the Indies. 

4. Jaau Brace discovers the source of the Blue Nile in 1770. 

6. AMean Aawelaticn founded in 1788. They send out Ledyard, Mungo Park, and 
others to explore the basin of the Niger. 

6. Uoflat, the great missionary, begins to explore South Africa in 1840. 

1 . David Uvlsgstone reaches Lake Ngami in 1849 ; crosses the continent from the 
mouth of the Zambesi to Loanda in I8«s ; from iBOft-ftS explores Lake Nyassa and the 
ndghhouring regions j In 1871, along with Stanley, reaches Lake Tanganyika ; dies at 
Dala, near Lake Bemba, in 1878. 

8. Bartea and Sptke discover Lake Tanganyika In 1808. 

9. Baku discovers the Albert Nyanza in 1861 

10. Oaawoa in 1174-70 walks across Tropical Africa from east to west 
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the mouth of the Congo from the interior In 1877 ; and proves 
liiat the Lualaba ahcl the Congo are one stream. 

12. The French successfully cross the Sahara in motor cars, 1922 . 

26. Colonisation, — Almost the whole of Africa, except Egypt and 
Abyssinia, has now fallen under the direct or indirect control of 
Europe. Six European Powers hold portions of this continent. 
Great Britain holds all temperate South Africa; many settlements 
on the west ; “protects” a huge block of territory in the east ; and 
under a mandate from the League of Nations, holds the formerly 
German possessions of South-West Africa and East Africa. France 
holds Algeria ; the Senegal Basin; “French Congo”; most of the 
Cameroons (formerly German), and the Upper Niger Basin. 
Portugal has her old possessions of Angola and Benguela, and a 
good deal on the east coast. Spain has Rio de Oro, Adrar, and 
Ceuta only. Italy holds the Red Sea coast from Massowah to 
A.ssab in Abyssinia ; a stretch along the Somali coast on the east, 
and Tripoli on the north. The little enterprising country of Belgium 
also possesses as a colony the huge area once known as the Congo 
Free State. 

The parts of Africa held by European Powers are as follows : 

(i) Great Britain : (a) In Weit Africa, Gambia, Siorra Leone, Gold Coast (with port 
of * Togoland, formerly German) and >rigeria (with part of the •Cameroons, formerly 
German). (6) In Sooth Africa: The Union of South Africa (comprising Cape Colony, 
the Orange Free State, the Transvaal, Natal, and the former •German territory 
of South-West Africa), Basutoland, Bechuanaland Protectorate, Rhodesia, and 
Swaziland, (c) In East Africa, Nyassniand or British Central African Protectorate, 
•Tanganyika Territory (formerly German East Africa), Kenya Colony (formerly called 
British East Africa), Uganda, the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, and British Somaliland. 

(ii) France; (a) In the north and centre, Protectorate over Morocco, Algeria* 
Tunis, all the Central and Western Sahara, and Central Sudan. (6) In the west, 
Senegal, French Guinea, the Ivory Coast, Dahomey (with part of Togoland, formerly 
German), and French Equatorial Africa consisting of part of the former German 
possession of the Cameroons, the basin of the Ogowai, and part of the lower and 
middle basin of the Congo, (c) In the east, a small corner of the Somali coast 
opposite Aden. 

(iii) Portugal : Angola in the west, and Mozambique in the east, with scraps of 
territory on the Guinea coast and another Just north of the Congo mouth. 

(iv) Spain: Spanish Morocco (mcludiog Ceuta and Tangiers, opposite Gibraltar), 
Rio de Oro and Adrar in the west, and the Rio Muni territory on the Guinea coast. 

(v) Italy : Tripoli in the north, Eritrea (Red Sea Coast), and Italian Somaliland. 

(vi) Belgium : Belgian Congo, which comprises the major portion of the basin of the 
Congo River. 


* See page 371. 
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THE BARBARY STATES. 

Introductory. — Barbary is the general name for four states which 
lie, in the north of Africa, upon the Mediterranean. These are 
Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, and Tripoli. The chief physical feature of 
Morocco is the Greater Atlas ; while the Lesser Atlas runs not only 
through Morocco, but also through Algeria and Tunis. The rivers 
are short and of little importance They sink down to a small 
thread of water in summer ; and even the Draa, in Morocco, has 
many of the characteristics of a mere Wady. The climate is temperate 
and bracing on the uplands and the northern slopes ; but very hot 
on the south, where the country looks out upon the desert. 

A w»dy is 8 desert stream which is a raging torrent in the rainy season, and 
waterless, or nearly waterless, in the dry season. (Tho word, which is Moorish, arpcars 
in Spain in the form of Guadi — as in Guadiana, Gumial^uivtr, etc.) 


Morocco. 

1. Tie Country.— Morocco is tho most westerly of the Mediterranean 
states. It isa“Sultanate”orEmpire,ruledoverbyadespotic sovereign, 

but the country is under strong French influence — practically a French 
protectorate. It has an area of 220,000 square miles — that is, nearly 
four times that of England and Wales. The population is not known ; 
but the most trustworthy estimate seems to be 5,000,000. There are 
in the country three distinct regions : (i) Tne Tell, which is a breadth 
of fertile land rising from the coast to the uplands ; (ii) The High- 
lands, embracing the mountiiia-country ; and (iii) the desert region of 
the Sahara, where the lion and panther are found. The fertile coast- 
region is inhabited chiefly by Moors ; the highland regions by Berbers 
many of whose tribes are practically independent. 

2 rroduota ana Trad«.-The area of tho TeU is nearly as large as 
of Great Britain ; and all kinds of crops grow in it. iLe 
tetea, almonoa, oUvea, l»ana, and peaa ate largely cultivated. The 
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three largest exports are oxen, maize, and beans ; and Great Britain 
is the largest buyer of the two last. 

3. Towns. — There are three large towns — all inland ; and two con- 
siderable ports. The large towns are Morocco ; Fez ; and Mequinez. 
The two ports are Mogador and Tangier. 

(i) Mor^co (.’>0) is tlie capital. Seen froiri without^ it is a superband imposing 
city ; within, it is half ruins. When the Etnporor goes through the city, his approach 
is heralded by tbe despatch of a number of human heads, which arc then fixed on the 
ftont of the palace, as a warning to the unruly. 

(ii) Ttz (lijO) is the largest city iu the Empire. It is a *‘IIoly City/' almost as 
much reverenced by the Faithful as Mecca aud Medina, The Mussulman inhabitants 
dress ia yellow ; the Jews In black ; the women in red. It is a place of great trade. 
It manufactures leather, earthenware, and the kind of ai]> called /ez. 

(iii MeqalBez (861 is the centre of the agricultural district* Its broad streets are 
interspersed with gardens, which supply tbe people with fruits and vegetables. 

(iv) Mogador is the chief port on the Atlantic. 

(v) Tangier, on the Straits, has the largest foreign commerce, and also a large trade 
with Oibmitar. Both Tinirlcr and Ceuta are in Sj>ani.sh Slorocco. 


Algeria. 

1. Tbe Country. — Algeria is the largest and most important of the 
colonies that belong to France. It is bounded on the west by 
Morocco ; on the eiist, by Tunis and Tripoli ; on the south, its 
boundaries have not been clearly defined. Like Morocco, it consists 
of three parts : (i) the fertile TeU ; (ii) the Atlas Highlands ; and 
(iii) the Sahara. In the last region the only habitable parts are in 
the artificial oases which have grown round the artesian wells sunk 
by the French. At the southern foot of the Atlas runs the “Plain 
of the Shotts,” or marshy lakes, on the banks of whicli alfa grows 
in abundance. This plain lies beneath the level of the Mediter- 
ranean. The area of the country amounts to about 184,000 square 
miles or verv nearly the size of the whole of France. The population 
is about 5,500,000 ; and there are only half a million of 
Frenchmen, 
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2. Products, Trade, and Communications. — The soil of the Tell is 
extremely fertile, is well-’watered, and grows excellent crops of all 
kinds of cereals — and chiefly wheat, olives, tobacco, cotton and vines. 
More than 45 millions of acres are under cultivation ; and of tliese 
about }^ths are held by Europeans. About two-tliirds of the total 
commerce of the country is carried on with France. Rj)ain and Great 
Britain come next as customens. The most important articles of 
export are alfa (a kind of esparto grass used for making paper), which 
grows in a broad belt running through the middle of the country, 
and grain and wine. There are over 2700 miles of railway. 

(i) aua is ooe of the chief sources of wealth io Algeria. There aro I.*), 000, 000 
acres under it ; and, as it grows wild, its culture costs nothing. 

3. Towns. — Algeria possesses four towns with a population of more 
than 40,000. These are : Algiers ; Oran ; Constantine ; and Bdne. 

(i) Algleri (172J is the capital of "African France." It is the foremost city In 
^ca, as "a centre for the diffusion of European civilisation Uiroughout the Con- 
tinent." Seen from the sea, it is one of the grandest, noblest, and moat striking 
cities in the world. It Is called the " silver city " from the glistening white appear- 
ance of its buildings. It was once the cajiibil of jiiracy ; but Lord Exruouth, in 
1816, bombarded the town, destroyed the fleet in the harbour, and forced the Dey to 
set free his Christian captives. 

(il) Or«»(i23JiB the busiest trading port in Algeria. It exports esparto grass. 

^ (Ui) Ooartaattne (6.' is tho most Important inland city. It standson a rocky plateau. 

us staple industry U in teathcr ; and whole streets are lilled wtli tlie workshops ol 
t»nners, saddlers, and shoemakcre. It is Uie Northampton of Algeria. 

(W) BAae (42)is a port with an excellent roadstead. 


Tunis. 

^ The smaU state of Ttmls is under the protection of Franca. 

9 nJfo with a population a little over 

.m,m The state receives its name from its capital, which is 
one of the largest cities in Africa. It is a well-cultivated country ■ 
and .ta chief exports aro oUve-oU, wheat, and esparto. Great BrihOn 

“• O' " 1-100 

“WW of wilway in the countiy. 
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(i) Tunif (277) stands on the Lake of Tunis, ten miles south-east of the site of ancient 
Carthage. It manufactures silks and woollen stuffs. The city walls measure five 
miles in circumference. It was called by the Mussulmans ‘Hhe white, the odorous, 
the flowery, the bride of the west; ’’and even now the North African Mahometans 
regard it as the city of good taste, of literature, of fashion,— as a kind of “AfWcan 
Paris.” Us port is called Ooletta. 

(ii) Kairwao, south of Tunis, is the religious capital of the country. It is a “Holy 
City Jews are forbidden to reside within its ^valls ; it is “one of the Four Gates of 
Paradise : ” and “ seven days’ stay at Kairwan are equivalent to one day at Mecca.” 


Tripoli 

TRIPOLI with FE2ZAN. — This country, once a province or vilayet 
of Turkey, w:is seized by Italy in 1911. Though it is four times 
larger tlian Great Britain, the amount of cultivated land is not larger 
tliau an average Englisli count}'. The population of Tripoli and 
Fezzaii numbers about 500,000. Its chief e.vports are ostrich 

feathers, esparto ^ass, and wheat. The greater portion of Fezzaii is 
a silent and barren desert, with oases Iiere and there. The capital of 
Tripoli i.s Tripoli ; of Fezzan, Mtirzuk. 

(i) Tripoli (30) is the only se.iport of consequence on the 600 miles of coast which 
the country po9se.sse3« From this city are despatched every year about eight large 
caravans, comprising from lOOO to 3000 camels, and escorted by hundreds of armed 
Arabs. They go through Murzuk od to Wadai, Bofdq, Houssa and Timbiictoo, where 
they exchange cotton goods and other EuropeaD nanufactures for ostrich foathet^. 
lvorj% gold dust, natron, and (formerly) slaves. 

(ii) Mamik is a centre of internal trade, and caravans connect it with Cairo, Bomu, 
and even Ashanti. Slaving raids used to be made by the princes of tho^ fertile lands 
in the Sou<lan,aml the captives sold to Arab merchants. Tlicy were marched over 
the desert under a burning sun for about 800 miles, to Murzuk. One great annual 
caravan brought about 4000 slaves ; and **on both sides of the route are seen the 
blanched bones of dead slaves, many of the skeletons still wrapped iu the blue negro 
garment. Any one who did not know tho way would only have to follow the bones 
which lie right and left of tho track,** 


EGYPT. 

1. Country. — Egypt is a country which lies in the delta and lower 
valley of tho Nile. An arid desert and a verdant plain between 
two high ramparts of rocks ; that is Egypt.” Its southern limit is 
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Wady Haifa, at the Second Cataract on the Nile : its nortliern, the 
Mediterranean ; while the desert lies on botli sides of it, tlie Libyan 
Desert on the west, and the Nubian 
Desert on the east. It is gener- 
ally divided into two parts, Upper 
Egypt and Lower Egypt — the former 
a valley, the latter a low plain. 

This low plain is the Delta of the 
Nile. The area of the country 
is officially estimated at nearly 
400,000 square miles ; but the real 
— that partwhich supports in- 
habitants — amounts to only 11,000 
square miles, an area less than twice 
the size of Yorkshire. Its popula- 
tion, in spite of oppression, grows 
rapidly and now amounts to more 
than 1 1 ,000,000. The soil is of the 



Tub Nile akd Cokoo Basiks. 

richest kind. It is on an averase about 32 ft. deep ; and is renewee 
every year by the large contributions of fertilising mud brought dowi 
by tte river. “Egypt is the gift of the NUe.” Should it rise to< 
high, ,t destroys much property; should it faU short.it causes femin. 
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(i) Egypt includes, besides the Delta and the Nile Valley, the territory of El Arlih 
(Sinai), in Asia ; and the Red Sea coast from Suez to Kosseir. 

(ii) WadyHalCk is 800 miles from Cairo. Prior to 1884, tho Khedive of Egypt 
claimed rule over territory which extended almost to the Equator. This territory was 
only finally recovered out of the liands of the rebellious Soudanese tribes in 1898. 

(iii) The Delta (which begins 120 miles from the sea) Is a level plain richly 
cultivated, varied only by the lofty dark-brown mounds on which ancient cities 
stood, and other mounds on which are perched villages among groves of palm-trees. 
Otljerwise, there are no trees anywhere to be seen. It is everywhere permeated by 
irrigation canals and channels, both natural and artificial. — In Upper Egypt the valley 
is very narrow— a green strip ten to fifteen miles in breadth— and bounded by 
mountains of no great height. These hills are really the edges of the desert 
table-land, through which the river has sawed its way. (The whole country has been 
compared to “a triangular kite with a long sinuous tail") 

(iv) “The bright green of the fields, the reddish-brown of the great river (dull-green 
when in flood), the tender tints of the bare yellow rocks, the intense blue of the sky, 
all go to make a series of beautiful views, which vary little in form, though to some 
extent in colour.” At the time of “ High Nile,” Egypt presents the appearance of an 
inland sea, with a number of villages rising above the flood, and rafts floating about, 
on which many of the inhabitants live for a time. 

(v) West of the Nile Valley are several oases, which support some thousands of in- 
habitants. The most famous is the Slwob OmU. in which stood the oracle of Jupitei 
Ammon, which Alexander the Great consulted. Date-groves, olive-trees, apricot, 
pomegranate, and plum-trees make the spot look beautiful. It lies in a depression 
05 ft. below the level of the Slcditerrancan. “ Siwnh is a little paradise ; round the 
dark blue mirrors of its lakes stand clumps of palms, orange-trees, and olives.” 

(vi) Egypt proper extends south to Wady then begins the Soudan. Tlio 

area of Egypt is 12,000 s<|uare miles, and the population 12} millions. 

(vii) The present population gives an average of 1061 persons to the square mile, 
which is higher than that of England, or even of Belgium. The people include Arab* 
Egyptians (who are Mahometans), Cojils (who arc Christians), Turks, Greeks, 
Armenians, etc. The Turk.s, who only number 30,000, were once sole masters of this 
country. The people u.sed to be ground down by Turkish taxation, resembling the 
grain of se.snmc, which i.s ground so long a.s it yields oil. 


2. Its Commercial Position, — Egypt stands at tbo crossing of the 
two great commercial diagonals of tlie world — the overland route 
between Asia and Africa, and tlie ocean-highway between the 
Atlantic, the Mediterranean, and the Indian Ocean. And the open- 
ing of the Suez Canal in 1869 has placed Egypt midway between the 
furthest western and the furthest eastern continent — between America 
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and Australia. All the great international commercial routes of 
the world now converge upon the Suez CanaL 

3. Tlie Flooding of the Nile. — T!ie annual overflow of tlio Nile is 
one of the greatest marvels in physical geography. For countless 
ages, it has risen to within a few inches of the same iieiglit, and to 
within a few hours of the same time, year after year. At Cairo, the 
rise is from 25 to 27 ft. The alluvium spread over the adjacent 
country is a contribution of new soil and creates a new Egypt, 
though it amounts to only 6 inches in the course of each hundred 
years. “ The brown or blackish mud is the only manure required for 
ihe crops.” 

(l) In Lower Egypt, the inundation begins about Uie 10th of Juno, and atUiins its 
greatest height in three months. During the three months of flood, the Nile con- 
tributes to the Mediterranean os much water as during the remainittg nine months. 

(u) “Tlje day when tlio Nile reaches the projKir level for cutting tljo dykes which 
separate it from the irrigation canals ia a day of r(yoicing for all the riversido popula- 
tions. In former times, a young maiden was on this occasion bonio with great pomp 
and cast into the seething waters. Now her place is taken by a drcsscil-up doll, 
which is still ofTcrod by the public executioner— a curious reiulnisccuco of fonner 
human sacriflcc." 

(iii) Extensive n?scrvoir works, consisting of a <1 jhu at Assouan, and a barrogo and 
lockatAiBicat, were completed during the year Tltese liavc secured perennial 

irrigation for Middle Egypt, and enormously increased its fertility. 


4. Products, Trade, and CommunicaUon.— Thougii rain seldom falls 
even in the Delta, and sometimes not for years in Upper Egypt, the 
Nile, which gives the fertile soil, gives also plenty of water for 
irrigation. Hence, from the very earliest times, tlie principal occupa- 
tion of the Egyptians has been agriculture. The chief products are 
cotton, cereals, and sugar. The principal exports are cotton, cotton- 
seed, sugar, and beans. Great Britain takes about half of all the 
exports, and sends back cotton goods, clothing, and coal. The 
wmmerce of Egypt is always growing ; and, relatively to the popula- 
tion, It 13 half as large as that of France. There are about 1500 miles 
Of railway (State lines) in the country ; but the Nile itself and about 
600 miles of canals furnish water-ways for the traffic and travel of the 
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people. The Suez Canal belongs to the commerce of the world ; and 
its freedom is guaranteed by the Great Powers. 

(i) Besides the products above mentioned, dates, ilax, hemp, rice, tobacco, coifee, 
indigo, are grown ; and excellent figs, melons, bananas, and other kinds of fruit, in 
the gardens. The ordinary food of the people is dura, a kind of millet. There are 
three harvests in the year, and there has always been a surplus of grain in h^gypt« 

(ii) The peasanhy arc called FeUahs (or FeUaheen = Ploughmen) ; and the nomad 
tribes of the Desert are called Bedonias. 

(iii) Besides the ordinary articles of trade. Egypt exports gum-arabic, ostrlcli feathers, 
ivory, senna, and gold. 

(iv) The two main branches (tlierc were once seven) of the Nile — the RoMtt* and the 
Caioietta branches, form highways into the interior ; but these are supplemented by 
numerous canals. The most important of these is the M&hmndleb Canal, joining 
Alexandria and Rosetta. 

(v) The Soez Canal was begun by the great French engineer M. De Lcsseps, in 
1859, and finished in ISGd. It is one of the wonders of the world. It goes from Port 
Said, through Lake Slenzaleh, Lake Timsch and the Bitter Lakes, to the port of 
Suez, and is 87 miles long, lemallia, founded by the late ruler of Kgypt, stands on 
the north si<Io of Lake Tiniseh, and has an excellent position us an entrepot. Very 
largo steamers can j»as8 through the canal. About 2000 British vessels pass through 
every year (for this canal is now the highway to India); that is, more than half as 
many as all the vessels of all the other countries of the world put together. The tolls 
p.iid by tho vessels using the canal amount to over £3,000,000 a year. 

(vi) Telegraphs accompany the railways, and also the highroads. There Is tele- 
graphic connection from Alexandria, through Fashoda, to Uganda and thence to 
Mombasa, Railways connect Alexandria, Cairo, Wady Haifa, and Kbartonm. 

5. Towns. — Tliere are only two large towns in Kgypt — Cairo and 
Alexandria. But there are also a few of which it may be well to 
know something, such as : Tanta, Assiout, Port Said, and Sues. 

(i) CAIRO (800), the capital, stands on t ho right bank of the Nile, a little above tho 
branching, at the apex of the triangle of alluvial land. It is the “diamond clasp" 
which closes “ the fan of the delta." It is the largest town in .ifrica. It is sur- 
rounded by walls ; is cotninandcd by a strong and noble-looking citadel ; and contbins 
400 mosques. People of all races and languages arc seen in its streets; and the 
bazaars are splendid emporiums of all kinds of goods. It is also a great seat of 
Mahometan learning. On the opposite bunk of the river Is tho town of Ohlteb, near 
which stand three of the large.st pyramids. Tlie laigest of all is that of Cbaopa, which 
covers an area of over 12 acres, and is 480 ft. high. (All op tho Nile Valley are connt- 
less ruins of former greatness — such as temples, pyramids, tombs, palaces, colossal 
statues, sphinxes, obelisks, and other works of art.) 
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(ii) Alex»ndri*(450)is the chief port of Egypt. It in one of the great historic cities 
of the world, and was founded hy Alexander the Great (wlio had an eye for a situation 
favourable to comiaerce) in 332 n.c. It was at one time tho cliief seat of Greek 
learning; ithad the finest libraries in the world; it was*' tho brain of mankind;” 
and formed the intellectual Exchange between tlie Eastern and Western Worlds. 
Now its glories arc departed ; though it is still a (Inc city. It was bombarded by the 
British Fleet in 1882 ; and many of its tine streets laid in ruins. 

(iii) Tanta C7->) stands on tiic Deita north-west of Cairo. It is an agricultural centre 
which has developed into a milw.ay junction. Assiout (51), further up tho river, owes 
its importanco to its irrigation works. 

(iv) Port Said and Baez are at the north and south ends of the canal respectively, 
but tlie mantle of the canal's prosperity has descended on Port Said (dl)aDd left 
Suez (17) nearly atone. 

6. Government.— In 1922 Egypt was declared by Britain an 
independent kingdom. 


THE EGYPTIAN SOUDAN. 

1. The Egyptian Soudan. — This is the name given to the country 
which lies south of Wady Haifa, up to 5“ N, lot., and which contains 
the valley of the Upper Nile and the country between the Libyan 
Desert and the Red Sea — with the exception of Abyssinia. Wadai 
(a French sphere of influence) bounds it on the West, and the Soudan 
has altogether an estimated area of 050,000 square .miles. The 
administrative control is exercised jointly by Great Britain and 
Egypt. The whole of this country, which has the character of a vast 
steppe, crossed by mountain ranges, is thinly peopled by a mixed 

race of Arab-Negroes. The population is roughly computed at 
3,500,000. 

(i) The old luune for tho northern part of tho Egyptian Soudan was Hablv 

(11) The Soudan from 1SS2 to 1898 was occupied by the xebcllious and bloodthirsty 
Mnhdi, and by the Mahdi's successor or Khalifa. In 1898 It was rocovciod for Egypt 
and civilisation by Lord Kitchener's final victory at Omdurman. 

2. Tie tjpper ime.-The Blue NUe (from Abyssinia) and the White 
NUe (from the Albert Nyansa) join in this region, nearly at the point 
Where Khartoum stands. The country between these two Niles is 
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balled Senaar. Further down, the Atbara or Black River (also frorti 
Abyssinia), joins the Nile near Berber, but only in the rainy season 
In the dry season, its bed, a quarter of a mile broad, is completely dry ; 
it is a desert within a desert.” Below this, the Nile receives not a 
single tributary ; and, what with the demands for irrigation and the 
rapid evaporation, becomes smaller and smaller as it nears the sea. 
The lands watered by the Upper Nile and its tribtitaries are elevated 
park-like plains — with forests and savannahs in different parts. In 
the south-east are large forests in which ebony and other hard woods 
grow. 

3. Produce, Trade, and Communications. — Dhurra, the date-palm, 
cotton, indigo, tobacco, and many kinds of gums, are grown increas- 
ingly in the Egyptian Soudan. But tlie most valuable export is 
ivory, from the herds of elephants that roam over the immense 
“ 2 )arks” of this wonderful country. From Khartoum there is direct 
railway communication W’ith Cairo, and a steamer-service up the 
White Nile to Gondokoro. 

4. Towns. — The towns arc in many cases merely collections of 
villages. The most important are Khartoum, Senaar, Suaklm, 
Eassala, Berber, and El Obed. 

(1) Ehartoom (40) is tlie largest town nod centre of trainc in tho cowntry, and the con< 
verging point of all the caravan routes. lvor 7 » ebony, and ostrich feathers are sent 
on from here across the desert to Korosko and thence down the Nile to Cairo. Here 
the great General Gordon, with his Egyptian garrison, was murdered by the Mabdi on 
Jan. 20, A railway now reaches Klmrtoum from Wady Ualfa. 

(ii) Benaar, on the Blue Nile, which gives its name to the whole region, was once 
a large and prosperous town. It is connected by railway with El Obold. 

(hi) Bcaklm is the only port on the Red Sea coast between Ko.ssoir and Massowah, 
and the starting-point of the caravan route to Berber and Khartouin. It was the 
chief port for landing troops and stores during the Egyptian war. It is the port from 
which African pilgrims embark for Mecca. 

(iv) Kauala, on the borders of the Italian Colony of Eritrea, is, like most inland 
towns, an important transit centre. 

(v) Berber is the starting-point of the most fnquented caravan route from the 
Middle Nile to the Hud Sea. In lSSi> a railway from Suakirn to Berber was begun; 
in 1006 it was opened. At the same time a new and more convenient port, called 
port Badan, was laid out near Suakinu 
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Iri) B0lMld(36) 18 the capital of Rorclofan, and tlie poiot from which the Mahdl 
led his troops agaiost EiiartoutzL It was a great central emporium of the alare-tnido. 


ABYSSINIA. 


L The Country — Abyssinia is a iQountainous country — a land of 
lakes, mountains, and mountaiu-torrents — which lies to the south-east 
of Nubia. It is an immense pear-shaped mountain-clump ; and is 
often called the “ African Switzerland.” It is an enormous table-land 
with an average elevation of 7000 ft. The main mass has been 
cut into island-like sections, which are separated by gorges and 
ravines, some of which are 4000 ft. deep. From tlie table-land rise 
various mountain- chains, and also isolated mountains, with naked 
perpendicular sides, which look like domes, or pyramids, or pillars, oi 
obelisks. The long slope of the country is to the west ; the short 
slope, to the east, falls very abruptly into the low plain which 
fringes the Eed Sea. The whole country rises out of the Torrid Zone 
into the region of perpetual snow. It is said to bo nearly as large as 
France ; though its population is not more than 3,000,000. The 
people are of South- Arabian blood ; but the chief race at present is 
that of the Gallaa, a people who came from a land south of Abyssinia. 

(1) Three regioas or zones aro disUagaUhed in the Plateau of Abyssinia. These 
: (a)the KoUaa (=“ Hot Lands") from 8000 to 4800 ft. abovo the sea-level, which 
produce cotton, indigo, sugar-caLe, coffee, bananas, and dates, and where black lions 
elephants, panthere, and huge snakes exist, (b) The second zone, np to 8000 ft* 
» climate like that of Italy, where the vine, peach, and apricot flourish. It is to 
t^ae that the largest jvopulatlon Is found, (c) The third or highest belt, up to 
^ tt, where oats and barley grow, and large herds of cattle and sheep are 


coeas^boaru 


lormea in a fitlfl 


(li) The whole country looks somewhat like the 
eUy soil when it is cracked by the beat 

(iU) The largest lake is Lake Dembea. 
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2. Produce ana fracSe. — Abyssinia is a fruitful land ; and in some 
parts three crops can be raised in a year. Cotton, Bu^ar, and coffee, 
are produced ; but there is no foreign trade. 

(i) The people are coarse and barbarous. Tlicyeat raw flesh at their banquets, 
and cut beefsteaks out of the loins of living oxen. 

(ii) The Abyssinians profess a kind of Coptic Christianity. The Gallas are Pagans. 

A 

I 

^3. Towns. — There are few towns ; and the largest are very small. 
The best known are Qondar, Addis Abeba, and Magdala. 

(i) Oondar (6) was once the “ capiUl of Ethiopia," and is still the ecclesiastical 
capital of Abyssinia. 

(ii) Addis Abeba is the capital. It is connected by railway with the French port of 
Jibiitil on the const. 

(iii) Mftgdala is the strong fortress taken by Lord Napier of Magdala in the war of 1868. 
This “little war," against a blood-thirsty petty tyrant called King Theodore, cost us 
£9,000,000. A soldier in that campaign climbing, with his company, a very steep and 
almost perpendicular rock, said, “If this country is a table-land, I suppose this 
is one of the legs of the table." 

(ir) East of Abyssinia Taluab and Obok. have been occupied by France ; Astab by 
It^ly ; and Berbera by England. These porta will, in time, become useful to commerce. 



THE SOUDAN. 

1. SoudaiL — The part of North Africa which lies to the south of the 
Sahara, and which stretches across the continent from tlie Atlantic to 
Aby.tssinia ia called Soudan or “ The Land of the Blacks.” The popu- 
lation is composed partly of Negroes, and parilj’ of two races called 
Foulahs, or Fellatahs, and Haussas, who are the niost energetic of all 
tropical races, and Mahometans by religion. Tbe Negroes are Pagans, 
and worship different kinds of fetiche.s. This vast region is roughly 
sliared between France in the west and centre, and Britain, who 
controhs Nigeria — the basins of the lower Niger, and Benue. The 
slave trade is gradually dying ; and the people are devoting them- 
selves to ajiriculture and the raisinff of cattle. The Soudan is divided 

O O 

into two purtS) Upper Soudan and Lower Soudan* 

(i) Upper SoQdaa Is a country of tablo^lands and wide terraces. On its wostom slope 
lies SeDogambU, tlio country which occupies the l»asins of the Senegal and theGatobia 
where dwells the Mandifigoss, a Xegro race ciTcn to exchange and bartcFi and some 
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P«Uatah8. aU under the sueerainty of France. St. Loula la the French capIUl. 
Vpper Guinea lies on the southern slope of Upper Soudan. The coast is low ; the climate 
U very hot and rery moist ; and the swamps and luxuriant vegetation 
cesamon. Most of the coast is in the hands of the British. Sierra t.ane is a Bntis^ 
settlement ; next comes the Grain or Pepper Coart. where the Americans have founded 
a state for freed slaves, called liherU (capiUl MonrovU—after President Monro) ; then 
ivory coart ; Gold Coart ; BUve Ccart. The trade in slaves in the last division has been 
driven out by that in r-ilm-nii. the centre of whirh is Lagoi (60)-a large and thri ing. 
but unhe^althy. commercial town. The Negro kingdoms in Ih- interior were Ail^U 
with its capital Cooma«le, once a lar.-e city of 100.000 inhabitants, but bunit down 
by British troops in thoycar 1S74 ; and Dahomey, with its capital Abomey C.iO);-both 
kingdoms given up to the most sanguinary rites and thu aacrificr of men and women 
Aslianti was annexed by Great DriUin in 1001 and forms i«rt of our Gold Coast 
Colony. Dahomey is in tho hands of tho French. 

(ii) Lower Soudan is a country with the richest soil, a tropical climate, magniQcent 
forests, and rich plains carefully cultivated. The Negroes are here in large degree 
•ubjcct tothe Foulahs ; and the chief FoulahStates are : Ma i rin a ; Qaado ; Sokoto ; and 
Adamawa. (a) Tlie capitil of Mussina is Timbuctoo (20), which occupies an excellent 
posiUon for commerce— as it stands at the centre of live caravan-routes which lead to 
all parts of Northern Aflrica. (b) Gando is the capital of tho Empire of Gando. It 
stands on the Sokoto. a tributary of the Niger, and is a place of soino trade, (c) 
Sekote — also an Empire — is the most powerful of tho Soudanese States. The capital 
is Bokote, on the river Sokoto ; but the largest town is Takuba (150), with a splendid 
trade in cotton, tobacco, and indigo, (d) Adamawa is one of the Ancst and healthiest 
regions in Africa— with lofty highlands, fertile valleys, and grassy plains covered here 
and there with forests of bananas, baobalis and plantains, and in other places yielding 
abundant harv’ests of cereals, cotton, and indigo. Massina and most of Adnuiawu 
are under Proneh, Gando and Sokoto under Britiah protection. 

QU) Tb« Egypttaa Soadaa has been already described (p. 355). 


WESTEKN AFRICA, 

1. Western Africa. — This is the name given to the region \yhich 
Ues between the southern edge of the Sahara and Cape Frio, in 
18** South lat. It includes Seuegambia, Upper Oulnea, and Lower 
Oulnea. It consists of a succession of low plains, with high grounds 
some distance inland, through which the rivers force their way. The 
British, French, Portuguese, Spanish, and Belgians, have estab- 
lished all along this coast trading stations ; and, as they hold the 
coast, the tendency is to extend their influence and their suzerainty as 
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far inland as they can. The trade of the coast consists of ivory, 
gold-dust, rubber, palm-oll and kernels, and ground-nuts. Most of 
the west coast of Africa is of the same description. Round the coast 
itself runs a network of dreary and interminable mangrove swamp. 
Ihere are dense belts of oil- and cocoa-nut-palms in from the coast ; 
farther up country these give place to varied tropical forests of tall 
stately trees shooting out of a jungle undergrowth ; and farther on 
again, towards the nortli, the growth is thinner and there is much 
thorny acacia hush open or dense in patches and of no imposing 
height. The climate is always warm and the coast-regions have rain at 
all seasons, but farther inland the main (and torrential) rainfall occurs 
between July and October. The drawback to the whole country is 
lack of transport. There are some roads, notably in the Gold Coast, 
and some railways {e.g. from Lagos to Kano in Nigeria), and the 
Niger-Benue navigation is invaluable, but in general products have 
to be porter-borne along bush paths. 

Most of the European possessions lie along or back from the 
(juinea Coast, but the Belgian Congo is a world to itself and deserves 
a sexmrate description. 

Congo Statb*— Tho old Congo Free St4Lte was in 1908 form ally taken over as 
a Belgian Colony. This territory is nlinost nine times the size of Great Britain^ 
and it includes the whole course and almost the whole basin of the mighty Congo." 
The territory is said to bo very fertile, to bo well peopled (the population is estimated 
at l&|000,000x and to offer large opportunities for new markets. The roads to and 
from the Congo Basin and all navigable water in it ore free to the commerce of all 
nations. Between Stanley Falls, almost on the Equator, and Stanley Fool, about 300 
xiiles from the river's mouth, there is 1000 miles of uninterrupted rivernaviga* 
tion. Rapids, however, interrupt the navigation of the Lower Congo between Stanley 
Pool and MatadL A niilway, 250 miles long, overcomes this obstacle ; and others are 
projected from Stanleyville and Nyang>ve, on the Congo, to Victoria Nyanza and 
Lake Tanganyika. Boma and Banana are the chief seai>orts, and they export rubber, 
Ivory, palm-nute and oil, and coffee. The chief imports are cotton cloth, guns, 
gunpowder, spirits, and flour. TIio flrst Qovcnior-General was the great African 
explorer, Mr. II. M. Stanley. 
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EASTERN AND CENTRAL AFRICA. 

The East Coast ajid Centre. — Tlie Eastern Coast of Africa, like the 
Western, consists of a succession of low plains, l»ackc<l hy hij'li talile- 
lancls, through which tlic rivers cut their way. 'J'I»e broadest part (»f 
these plains is in the north-east, wliicl> is called Somaliland, Centnd 
AfricJi cominises the basin of tlie Mi4Ul!c Zambesi, anil stretches on 
the north-cast to Lakes Tang-.inyika and.Nyassa. The climate of (he 
plains and river-valleys is hot and unhealthy ; that of the ujdands is 
better fitted for Europeans. Tlie main products iire rubber, ivory, 
gums, and gold. The following are tlie chief divisions ; — 

(i) lUIUn Bomilil&nd— A dry and liarrcn country of which little is known. 

(11) K«ny» Colony (formerly known as British East Africa) stretches 400 mllos 
along the const from the River Juba, and inland, in a north-westerly direction, to 
the headwaters of tho Nile. Ugaoda, in tho south-west, is a seimrato iirotectomtc. 
Hombaaa is the chief sea|Hirt, an<l Ihciico a railway (r>84 miles) runs to the Victoria 
Nyanza. Off the coast lies the island of ZaDzlbar, also under British iirotection, T)u< 
town of Zan7.ib.ar has an excellent harbour, and exports the Ivory and rubber of the 
mainland, and cloves from the adjacent island of PemlKi. 

(ill) Tanganyika Territory (formerly Cermaii East Africa) extends from opposite 
Pemba Island to Cape Delgado, and runs back to )..akes Viebirin NyniirJi, Tanganyika, 
.md Nyassa. The chief ports aro Bagamoyu, Tanga, ami Dar-es-Snlanm, the capital. 
Tliey export sisal, hides, copni, coffee, and grain. From Dar-ea-Salaiini a railway 
runs inland to Kigonia near Ujiji on Lake Tanganyika, (Sec also page 372.) 

(iv) Portngnese East Africa is divided into halves by the i^ninbcsi. The country is an 
unhealthy one, and the Portuguese do little to develop it Tlie products are wax, 
rubber, and ivorj*. lIozainbi<iue and Quilimnno are siiniU ports, but tho most 
important are Bcira and Lorenzo Marqnes on Deingoa U.ay. Railways run north-we.st 
from Beira to Salisbury and Buluwayo In Ubodcsia, and north across tho Zambesi to 
Blantyre in Nyassaland ; also from Delagoa Bay to Johannesburg in the Transvaal. 

(v) Central Africa Is politically divided into Rhodesia and the British Central 
African Protectorate. It Is all under British rule.— («) Rhodeiia is divided by tho 
Zambesi into two balves-called respectively Northern Rhodesia (or British Central 
Africa) and Southern Rhodesia. Tho whole area is ostlnintcd at 950,000 square miles. 
The northern half is still undeveloped. But Southern Rhodesia (chief provinces— 
Mashonaland and Matabcleland) offers splendid prospects for settlement. Its uplands 
are healthy and its soil fertile. Mashonaland is specially well adapted for agriculture, 
and Mataboleland is rich in gold and coal. Tho capital is Salijbnry. Baluwayo, a 
luinlng centre, Is joined by rail to Capetown, and a lino is pushing north to Lake 
Tanganyika. Ooll is Rhodesia's chief export.— (6) The Britiih Central African ProUc 
twau, also called Nyassaland, lies along the southern and western shores of Lake 
Nyassa. Blantyre, on the healthy Shlr6 highlands, is the chief town. The exports 
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(coffee and tobacco) find an outlet at Chlnde, on the Zambesi mouth, where the 
Portuguese have gnmted a small piece of land called the British Concession. Gun- 
boats and merclmnt steamers pl 7 on Lake Xyassa ; and that lake and Lake Tangan- 
yika are connected by the well-made “Stevenson" road (140 miles). 


SOUTHERN AFRICA. 

1. Soutbern Africa. — Tlji.s part of Africa, which lies between 22* 
and 35* South lat. is wholly in the hands of the British. There are 

4 

live British colonies — Cape Colony, Natal, Orange Free State, 
Transvaal, and Bacutoland. Bechuanaland is a British Protectorate. 

In 1910 the Colonics of Cape Colony, Xatal, Orange State ainl the Transvaal were 
])lac<;(l under one government and stylerl Thb Union of South Africa* Pretoria ig 
the scat of the executive government, Capetown of the legislature* The territory 
known before the War ns German SoulliAVest Africa is administered by the Union. 

Cape Colony 

2. The Country. — This colony is bounded on the north by the 
Orange River and the Bechnan ilan<l Protectorate ; on tlie nortli-east 
by the Colony of Natal^; and on its other sides by the Atlantic, the 
Southern and the Indian Oceans. Its area amounts to over 270,000 
square miles — that is, a little more than three times the area of 
Great Britain. The population is only about 2| millions. 

(i) Gront Britain has a popuLition of over 42 milUniiii. 

(ii) Cape Colony includes Griqua Land West and the old Crown Colony of Bcchuana- 
laad, which lie north of the Orange. 

3. Physical Features. — The country consists of the southern half of 
the basin of the Orange River ; and of the whole of the basins of a 
large number of rivers which fall into the Atlantic, the Southern, and 
the Indian Oceans, — the largest of which is the Olifant ( = Elephant). 
It has therefore two slopes — a long slope to the north, and a some- 
what shorter slope to the south. The highest points are found in the 
culminating range of the Nieuweveld ( = New Fell), which rise in the 
Sneeuw Berg ( = Snow ^lountain) to the height of 8500 ft. From 
this range the land descends to the Southern Ocean in three terraces 
— one between the Nieuweveld and the Zwarte Berge ( = Black 
Mountains) ; another between the Zwarte Berge and Lange Berge 
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(= Long Mountains) ; and the third between the Lange Berge and 
the coast. The farthest back of these three terraces contains the 
desert of the Great Karroo. The air is clear and buoyant ; the climate 
very dry hot in summer, but always liealthy. 



Ji’ .«PPortto„ 

8 of the tablc-lands. The general direction of the mountain » 
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latter there are several hundred varieties. Hooks, thorns, and prickles also aboond : 
and these are the natural provisions for dispersing the seeds. One plant is called 
by the Dutch ‘ ' Wait a bit 1 ’* 

4. The Coast. — The coast is of the regular character peculiar 
to Africa ; it is upwards of 1300 miles in length. The west coast 
is low and sandy ; the southOTn coast generally bold and rocky. 
The chief capes are the Capo of Good Hope and Cape Agulhas 
( = Needles), which is the most southerly pointin Africa. The chief 
inlets are St. Helena, Saldanha, and Table Bays on the west ; False 
Bay and Algoa Bay on the south, 

(i) s&id&nha B &7 is one of the finest natural harbours In the world. 

(ii) Table Bay lies at the foot of Table Mountain, and Is the port of Cape Town. 

(ill) ToAtt B&y has, lu its interior part, Simon's Bay, wblcli is the priocipal South 
African station of the British fleet, 

6. The Inhabitants. — Most of the inhabitants are of African race— 
KafRra and Hottentots ; and only about thirty per cent, are whites, of 
Dutch, British, French, or German origin. The Kaffirs are increas- 
ing rapidly under British rule ; but there are now few Hottentots 
within the colony. 

(l) The KalBra are a dark-brown, powerful, handsome race, given mostly to a 
pastoral life. Many of them have adopted European clothes and costoms. (The 
word Kaffir means unbeliever, and is an Arabic name given to all non-Mahometans.) 

(ii) The BotUntoti are a smaU, yellow-brown people, indolent, light-hearted, and 
Incapable of civilisation. 

6. Produce, Trade, and Communications. — The wide open plains of 
the interior are admirably fitted for pastoral life ; and sheep-rearing 
is the most important industry of the colony. With the exception of 
jliamonds, wool is by far the most valuable article of trade ; and its 
value is as great as that of all the other exports put together. Next 
to wool, the chief exports are ostrich feathers, hides, copper ore, and 
goat's hair. The roads are good in the settled districts ; up the 
country they are only tracks. From all the principal ports, Capetown, 
Port Elizabeth, and East London, railways run into the interior. 

(i) Since 1867, diamonds? to the value of £200,000,000 have been found ; and about 
4 millions worth are now exportoJ every year. 
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(ii) There are in the colony about 18 millir»n3 of sliucp and 7 millions of Roals. 

(ill) Oitrich featbert are not now got from wild ostriches, which have to be hunted. 
Ostriches are now bred and reared like domestic fowls. “Cape fanners buy and sell 
ostriches as they do sheep ; fence tlieir Hocks In, stable them, grow crops for them, 
study their habits, and cot their feathers, as matters of busines.s.” 

(iv) Copper or« is found in Little Namar^ua Land and shippeil at Port NoUotb. 

(V) There are three systems of railway :~the WeiUra 8yft«m, wl.ioh starts from 
Cape Town ; the Hldland, from Port Elizabeth ; and the EMtora, from East London. 


I. The Towns. — There are no very large towns in the Colony ; but 
there are a good many small towns. There are only three with a 
population of more than 20,000. These are : Cape Town ; Kimberley ; 
and Port Elizabeth. The only others of any importance are Graham’s 
Town; East London; and King William’s Town. The chief ports 
are Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, and East London. 


(>) Cape Town ( 0 ;.) Is the capital of C.-vpe Colony. It is very much like a 

thnvlDg English provincial town. It stands at the foot of a remarkable hill with a Hat 

toi>-as if half the summit had been cut off— called Table l^euiitaln (3500 ft. high). 

When a south-east wind blows, it rises against the sides of the mountain into colder 

re^ons ; the moisture it bears is condensed into mist ; and the flat top of the inoun- 

Uln is covered with its •• tablecloth." Sometimes this mist is driven down the slopes 
ID a perfect ** Niagara of vapour.'* 


tbf ^“‘leed. with a varj-ing population), in Griqua Und West, fa 

the capital of the Diamond Diggings. The best diamonds now come from hero. They 

the ^h “ ‘>"8 1“ 


r trading.piace in tho colony. Tltf 

Chief exports are wool, skins, and ostrich feathers. * 

State, Grtru.Zd 


a Minor States.-Cape Colony now includes the old Crown Colony 
of Bechnanaland (towns Vryburgr and Mafok-lne). North of that lies 
the ^onuan^d Proteotorato ( = twieo France). To the N.E. of Cape 
Colony Ues the separate Crown Colony of Basutoland. ^ 

(0 The BechnanaUadProUctoraU chiefly consists of the Kal«b«w. n a , 

cattle.ralaing country. o* the Kalahari Desert It is a fair 
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(ii) Poado Land, the eastern i>art of the Transkei, ia now annexed to Cape Colony. 

(iii) Banto Land is a country nearly as largo as Belgium, on a fertile and healtliy 
plateau. It is the best grain-growing country in South Africa. It grows a great deal 
of maize (commonly called “mealies”) and wheat. 

9. Natal. — Natal is a colony bounded on the south by the river 
Umtamfima, on the north by Portuguese East Africa (for it includes 
Zululand), on the west by the Drakenberg Mountains, and on the east 
by the Indian Ocean. It is a little larger than Portugal ; but has a 
population of only 1,429,000, of whom 136,000 are whites. The 
land rises by teirnces to an elevation of 4000 ft. above the sea-level. 
The soil is very fertile ; and even in the kloofs there are dense 
clumps of forest. The chief crop is “mealies” ; and its grain forms 
the principal food of seven-eighths of the population. The chief 
industry is sheep-rearing ; and tlie chief export wool. But the 
climate being hotter than that of the Cape, sugar is also largely 
grown and exported. Natal, however, not only sends away its own 
produce ; but is the carrier of the gold, wool, hides, feathers, and 
ivory sent down from the inland provinces of the Transvaal and the 
Orango Free State. The capital is Pietermaritzburg (36) ; and 
the port, Durban (146). 

(i) Kat&l received its name from Vasco da Gama, who sighted the headland at the 
entrance to the port of Durban on Christmas Day 1497* From tlic Dies Natalis be 
named it the Terra Natalis, now Natal. 

(ii) The main railway route runs from Durban^ via Maritzburgand Ladysmith, into 
tho Transvaal. 

10. The Orange Free State. — This State is a small country — 
a little larger than Portugal — which lies between tho Vual, the 
Orange, and the Caledon. There are only about 628,000 people in 
tho wliole State, of whom some 60,000 arc Dutch Boers ( = Farmers). 
Their ancestors left Natal when it wjts declared a British colony, 
and set up a government for themselves in 1854. The chief in- 
dustry is sheep-fanning ; an<l tho principal export, wooL Ostrich- 
farming is also a lucrative pursuit. The exports are wool, hides, 
diamonds, and ostrich feathers ; and most of them ore sent down to 
Port Elizabeth to be shipped. There are rich coal-beds in the 
country ; and gold has also been found. Tho capital is Bloemfontein 
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( = th6 fountain of one Jan Bloem, a notorious freebooter), a growing 
town with a population of 30,000. It is connected, by telegrjipli, with 
Cape Colonyand Natil, and, by rail, with Cape Town and Johannesburg. 

<i)Thc Vaftl sc|)araU-.'$ llio Orange Fri-o .Stale fmiti the Tran.svanl; the Orange 
River separates it irniii Capo Colony; tlic Calt-tlon from liaHutolaiKl ; atnl tlio 
Drakensberg Mountains from Natal. 

(ii) Despite the railway that now traverses the Sf.ato. there is still a brisk tmnsj>ort 
trade carried on by ox-wagon, 

11. The TransTaal. — This is the name of a large state between the 
Limpopo and the Vaal. It is a little lf4rger tli.an Italy. It is 
divided into the treeless High Veldt in the south, the hill-sprinkled 
Middle Veldt, and the unhealthy Ihish Veldt in the north-east. 
The population numbers about 2,087,000, of whom 613,0ii0 are 
whites ; and about 30,000 of these are Dutch Boers or farmers. 
Though both soil and climate are favourdblo for agriculture as well as 
for stock-raising, yet the country population— most of them slow- 
moving and unenterprising Dutchmen — stick obstinately to stock- 
fanning and leave agriculture nearly alone. But the chief wealth of 
the country lies in its gold, and tlio Transvaal is now the largest 
gold-producing region in the world. Tlie most famous « held ” is the 
Witwatersrandt (White-water Ridge), on which stands the largest 
town, Johannesburg (288), The seat of government is Pretoria 74) 
Potchefstrom (2) is the centre of a tobacco-growing district. 

(i) The eastern boundary of the State is only 40 miles from Dclagoa Bay, and a 
teUway Joins a port on that fine Imrbour with Pretoria. Pretoria has also railway 
communication with Durban in Natal, and through Johannesburg, southwards, with 
the Orange Free State and Cape ColonjTa 

(il) In 188C Johannesburg waa little more than a gmall collection of corrugated-iron 
shantieSe It is now a modern town, 

(ill) Swaziland and the Now Republic (once part of Zululaiid) arc now incorporated 
In the Transvaal, 


Cv) A railway runs northwards from Pretoria to the Limpopo. Thiswill tap the 
mineral and agricultural resources of the North. 


(v) Besides gold, the Transvaal possesses excellent coal, abundant iron, diamonds, 
tin, and silver. -With these, and with her fertile soil and temperate climate, she ha» 
» great future before her. 

12. Zulutaua lies between the Tugela River, which separates it 
ftom Natal, and St. Lucia Bay. It is a little larger than Belgium. 
The Zulus are a brave military people ; and, under Cetywayo, were 
attacked by the British in 1879. A large Zulu force surrounded and 
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cut to pieces a British regiment at Isandula ; a brarpe and determined 
stand was made at Rorke's Drift by another British regiment ; and at 
length tile Zulu army was completely routed at Ulundl. The country 
was parcelled out among Zulu chiefs, and the Zulus have retui'ned to 
agriculture and stock-rearing. 

ZuluIaDd lias been incorporated with the British Colony of Natal. 

ISLANDS CONNECTED WITH AFBICA. 

1. Introductory. — The islands which lie round the coast of Africa 
have little or no physical connection w’ith the continent ; and they 
have nearly jis little commeroial intercourse. Except in the Medi- 
terranean, they are not parts of the mainland : and the largest 
island, Madagascar, is cut off from communication with the con- 
tinent by the violent currents which sweep through the Mozambique 
Channel. Most of them now belong to European Powers ; and all in 
the Atlantic are of volcanic orio-in. 

(i) To Spaik : Tlic CiuiAriet ; Feruado Po and Annabon in the Gulf of Guinea* 

(ii) To Poutdoal: Tlie Axcrei ; Madeira; and the Cape Verdea; Pxince'i Xtle and St 

Thomai^ in the Gulf of Guinea. 

(iii) To Britain : Aacenalcn ; 8t. Helena ; Tristan d'Acnnlia ; ManrlUni; Bodrlgnes; 

the Sejchellei ; tho Amlrante Islands ; and Socotra. 

(iv) To France : Isle de Bourbon (or B^iinion) ; Madagascar (which was declared a 

French colony in 180G); Majotta and tho Comoro Islands; 

and St. Paul and Amsterriam, two islets In tho Indian 

Ocean* 

2. The Canary Islands lie in 28“ North lat., not far from Africa, 
but separated from it by an abyss 3000 ft. deep. They were the 
“ Fortunate Isles ” of the ancients. The largest is Teneriffe ; the 
second largest, the Grand Canary. The most westerly is Ferro. 

(i) All of these islands are mountainous, \-olcanic, and fertile. 

(ii) The Peak of Teneriffe rises (above the clouds) to tho height of 12,180 ft. The 
chief town is Santa Cntz. 

(iii) The chief town of the Grand Canary is Las Palmas (='nie Palms), which is the 
■eat of the S])anlsh Government. It is also a health-resort. 

(Iv) Thr ^firi<lian of Ferro was uso<l hy tho Germans .and other nations as tho initial 
meridian from which to iticasuro longitudo; because this island was regarded as tho 
most westerly land in the Old World. 
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3. The Azores. — The volcanic group of the Azores is regarded as 
the extreme westerly advanced post of Africa ; though tl»ey lie in 
the same latitude as Lisbon. Of the nine islands in the group, the 
best known are St. Uichael’s and Fayal. 

All the islands are covered with omnge groves ; and Uio best oranges grown any 
where are those of St. Michael. 

4. Madeira. — This lovely and fertile island is about twice the size 
of the Isle of Wight. It has long been a winter-refuge for those who 
have weak chests ; as the air is always warm, and tlic temperature 
varies very little throughout the year. The whole island is a mass of 
mountains, of volcanic formation throughout. In the lower grounds, 
the palm and banana grow ; higher up, the fruits and evergreens of 
Southern Europe. But the chief products arc wine, sugar-cane, and 
cereals. The island is also noted for basket-w'ork, lace, and straw-hats. 
The chief town is Funchal, a port where South African steamers call. 

5. The Cape Verde Islands. — These islands lie to tlic west of Capo 

Verde. The largest and most fertile is Santiago. St. Vincent, which 

has an excellent harbour, is the most frequented of all the islands 
in the group. 

These islands, and the neighbouring cape, obtained tl.eir name from the vast 

qMnhHes of green sea-weed found doating in the sea, which gives it the appc.irance 
of ft ^015 meadow. 


6. Ascension; St. Helena, etc.— Ascension is a mass of volcanic 

rock, which rises right out of the sea to the height of nearly 3000 ft. 

Oeorgetown is the only town ; and it holds a British garrison. St. 

Helena Ues 800 miles south-east of Ascension, and is, like it, a huge 

dark m^ of volcanic rock rising abruptly out of the sea. The 
capital is Jamestown. 


. BrtBTZff ™ St- A-ension w« m.d» 

a BntUh port for men-of-war. Ships still call there for provisions. 

fo lo 18 . 0 , .nd obtelood 
French nation a reception of the most magnificent kind, 

Oape. It is a Urren volcanic rock, very thinly inhabited. 
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7. Mauritius.— The Mauritius or “ He de France,” is a tropical 
island -which is famous for tlie -wondrous beauty of its landscape. It 
is about times the size of Middlesex, The population consists of 
Negroes, Half-bloods, Chinese, and Indian Coolies ; and the whites 
are chiefly of French origin, as the French held the island till 1810. 
Sugar is the staple product. The capital is Port Louis ; and the only 
otlier large town is Mahebourg (or (Irand Port). 

(i) The SeycheUes are granite island.s whicli rest on n coral bank. Mab«, which is 
overgrown with date and palm trees, is the largest. The otlicrs arc famous for the 
double or sea cocoa-nuts— the largest fruit in tlie world. 

(iii The AmlranUf are all siii.all coral islands, only a few feet above the sea-level. 

(ill) Bocotra is an island olT Cape Guardafui, about as huge as the county of 
Oomwall. Like the mainland, it rises by a series of terraces to its gre.atest elevation 
ill the interior, which is a pastoral table-laud. It produces aloes, and the dragon's 
blood-tree (the gum of whicli is used for varn 'shos). It coinm inds the Gulf of Aden ; 
and, as Great Dritain has to guard ail the water-ways of tlie world, she has bought it. 

8. Bourbon. — Reunion or the He de Bourbon, contains two lofty 
volcanic mountains, one of them often active. The capital is St. Denis. 
The chief exports are coffee, sugar, and spices. 

9. Madagascar. — This, the largest of all the African islands, is a 
long island (about 1000 miles in length) nearly as large as the whole 
Austrian Empire. It is almost entirely filled by an enormous 
mountain-mass, which rises from the sea in three broad terraces. 
Most of the island is of volcanic origin. Five great ranges (some 
of the peaks being 9000 ft. in height) run through the island in the 
direction of its length. Pound the coast runs a narrow belt of low 
land, extremely fertile, but very unhealthy. The eastern side is the 
rainiest side — for it faces the Indian Ocean and stands in the path of 
the South-East Trades; and hence it is also the most fertile. The 
inhabitants are called Malagasys ; and they do not belong to any 
African race, but to the Malay Family of human beings. The least 
numerous, but the most intelligent of the three tribes which inhabit 
the island, are the Hovas, who ruled the others. The population is 
said to number 3,000,G(X). Tlic goveinmont is now in French hands. 
The chief industries are cattle-rcarinjr and airriculture. The chief 
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food of the people is rice and manioc. Tlie forests abound with 
valuable woods. Tlie clucf exports are cattle, india-rubber, hides, 
coffee, sugar, vaniUa, etc. The capital is Antananarivo (03\ in (In* 
heart of the island. The ])rmcij)al iK)rL on (lu- east coast is Tama- 
tave (10). 

(i) Tiiriiiitave is c.nutctcl by railway with llie cajatal. TJ.i^ Frontrli havo mndo 
some good rowls, aud carry mails and losscngers by motor care over them. 

(ii) One of tho most remarkable plants in the island ia the ” TravcUcr’e Tree." 
It is of tbe family of the plantains; It sonde leaves out only on two opposite sldee, 
like a large open fan ; the stalks of each leaf are G ft to 8 ft. long, and always con- 
tain pure water. Even in the driest weather the traveller con get a quart of water 
by piercing their base. Hence the name. 

(lii) The fauna of Madagascar is peculiar ; ft consists chiefly of Icmnra, ineoctivoro. 
etc. ; bnt there are none of the larger animola-antclopcs, giraffes, elephants— eoch us 
we fiDd oa the AfricAn coDtioent^ 


RECENT ACQUISITIONS TO AND CHANGES IN 
THE BKITISH EMPIRE IN AFRICA 

Introductory.— As one of the results of the Great War the wide 
possessions of Germany in Africa became lost to her. By the 
mandate of the League of Nations tlie major portion of tliem was 
put under the control of Great Britain directly, or, .so far as regards 
erman South-West Africa, under tlie control of the Union of South 
^rica a British Dominion. Wliile the Umpire tlius gained territory 
rom 13 cause, she lost some in another way. In lau, four months 
nfter the outbreak of the War, a British Protectorate was proclaimed 
over Egypt, but in Marcli 1922 Egypt was declared by us to be an 
in ependent kingdom. It is, of course, under strong Britisli influence. 

«ou w'™r odininistra- 

hese teLr'"' 

~arc:ar;'' “““ “““ - 

near the coast, but 50 mile* ialaud tt n countries, it is flat and unhealthy 

in a Plateau. The Oermans had 
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dition, and it produces and exports the usual West Afrir^o commodities of palm-oil 
and palm-kernels, also coffee, coprUi and cocoa. Lom6(the c«ipital) and Anecho are 
two good moderu ports, capable of sheltering the largest vessels. The British, how* 
cvfr, own no part of the seaboard, but have been allotted about one-third of the total 
territory on the Gold Coast border, 

(ii) The Cameroon! derives its name from a tidal estuary which the early Portuguese 
explorers christened the Rio dos Cainerones, ** the River of Prawns.*’ It stretches 
along the shores of the Bight of Biafra north of the Spanish territory of Rio Muni, 
and extends inland to the Sliari river basiu. Tlic region consists of a coastal strip of 
dense forest and a fertile open plateau inland. Its drawbacks are that the climate is 
most unhealthy, and that the river-navigation is ruined by rapids. At the same time, 
however, tho hot climate, abundant rains, and rich volcanic soil produce a most 
luxuriant vegetation, notably oil-palms, rubber and cocoa, Tlie seat of Government 
is at Buea, situated on tho slopes of the Cameroon volcanic group (13,000 feet), but the 
principal port, which does roost of the trade, is Victoria, on the good natural harbour 
of Ambus Bay. The British share (28,000 square miles) of the Cameroon territory is 
a wedge-shaped strip, running into the Nigerian border. 

(ill) South-West Africa is a huge territory half as big again as France, extending 
from the River Cunene in the north to theOiange River in the south. In the north- 
east corner a small strip of territory runs back and gives access to the Zambesi at 
the Victoria Falls. The cold Benguola current sweeps the coast, nnd little rain in 
consequence reaches the country, the rainfall varying from i inch at the coast to 
4 inches in tlie southern interior, but in the more elevated north the fall rises as 
liigh as 20 indies. Except for the Cunene and the Orange Uivers, which are per- 
ennial, the other rivers are only full occasionally in the rail y season, but water 
can generally be obtained by sinking shallow wells In their beds. In so dry a 
country agriculture is hardly possible except through irrigation from wells (artesian 
and other) and storage*dam6, and the region is essentially a stock-raising country. 
Roughly apeaking, Windhoek and the northern districts are a cattle country, and 
the drier south raises sheep, the veld consisting chiefly of the thornbush type so 
prevalent all over South Africa. There is a brisk trade in Hlaughter-cattle with the 
Union. Apart from stock-raising, the principal wealth of the region lies in its 
minerals, and the copper-mines of Tsumeb in the north, and the diamond-flclds of 
LUderitz, or Angra Pequefla Bay, on the coast, arc very productive. The people 
(227,000 lu all, of whom 19,000 are Europeans) number less than one person to the 
square mile, and consist of various Bantu tribes in the centre and north, and 
Hottentots In the south. The capital is Windhoek, which lies practically In the 
centre of the country 6590 feet above sea-level. A railway connects it both with 
the copi>er-inine9 of Tsumeb, with the railway system of Cape Colony and with the 
two seaix)rtfl of WalUsh Bay (Swakopmuud) and Luderitz Bay. 

(iv) Tangacylka Territory is the new name of what was once German East Africa, 
and extends from opposite Pemba Island on tho north to tho River Rovuiiia on the 
south. Inland it runs back to Lakes Tanganyika and Nyassa. Tho country divides 
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into two sfitcrsl regions : a low, unhealthy forest'covered coastal plain, which ia 
widest in the south, and the plateau region of the interior. The coastal plain la 
fringed with mangrove-swamps and cocoa-nut plantations yie lding copra, and, being 
heavily rained upon and very hot, produces tropical crops such as rubber, rice, sisal 
hemp, bananas, etc. The plateau is. on its lower levels, covered with dense scrub 
(nyika), the haunt of various wild animals, but the higher uplands afford niagniflcent 
cattle and sheep pastures and also produce corn crops and coffee. The native 
population numbering approximately 8^ millions consists mostly of tribes of mixed 
Bantu race : the white population of planters is very small. All through the colony 
run wide and well-kept road.s and from Dar-os-Salaam and Tanga on the coast, rail- 
ways run into the interior. The chief port and capital is Dar-es-Salaam, situated at 
a gap ia the coral reef which edges the coast. Prom this point the principal railway 
runs along an old caravan route through Tabora to Kigoma, near Ujiji, on Lake 
Tanganyika. 
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THE TWO AMERICAS 



THE HEW WORLD. 

1. America, or the New World, lies between tbe two largest 
oceans on the globe-the Pacific and the Atlantic, and stretches 
from north to south a distance of more than 9000 miles. Compared 
with its length, it is extremely narrow. There are certain distinctly 
marked contrasts between tbe New W^orld and the Old ; and it may 
be well to take notice of these first of all. Let us compare them. 

Ameritt and EmiU 


1. Has its great«st length from north to 

south. 

2. Itsgrcatestmouotain-cksinsruQfrom 

north to south. 

8. Is a continent of great plains 

4. The American Plains are open to tho 

sea and the sea-winds. 

5. America has no vast deserts. 

6. America decreases in breadth as it 

goes south. 

7. America lies in both hemispheres— 

northern and southern. 

8. America runs through four zones 

9. Tho heart of each of the two Americas 

Is connected with tho sea by rivers. 

10. America is the *'land of promise” 

and of the fotiuo. 


1. Has its greatest length from west to 

east. 

2. Its chief mouutain-mngcs run from 

west to cast 

8. Is a continent of immense and 
elevated plateaus. 

4. Tho Eurasian Plateaus are shut ofl 
from sea influcncea. 

6. Eurasia has the largest deserts on the 
globe (with the exception of Africa). 

6. Eurasia remains nearly of tho same 

breadth in all longitudes, 

7. Eurasia is couQncd to the northern 

hemisphere. 

8. Eurasia lies mostly in the North 

Temperate Zone. 

9. Hie middle of Asia is a closed basin, 

vhieh sends no rivers to tho sea. 

10. Eurasia is ths land of accomplished 
fact and of the past. 


2. Sia®,— America has an area of 164 millions of square miles, anH 
is larger than Europe and Africa taken together. The northern 
continent contains about 9 millionB ; and the southern about 7. 
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(I) The four extreme points of the American continent are 

(a) Uorchiaoa Penhuala, in the north ; 

(b) Cape Proward, in the south ; 

(c) Cape Branco, on the east ; 

(<i) Cape Prince of Wales, on the west. 

(il) The most remarkable breadths are 

(o) In 45* North lat., 3100 miles across; 

(b) In 5* South lat., 3200 miles across : 

(c) At Panama, 37 miles across. 

(iii) America is 4 times as large as Europe ; 5 times Australia ; and 1^ times AfHca. 
But ft is a good deal smaller than Asia. 


NORTH AMERICA. 


1. Introductory. — North America is the northern division of the 
New World. It is connected with South America by the Isthmus 
of Pnnamd. In shape and character it is not unlike South America ; 
and the following points of resemblance between the two ought to be 
noted : — 


Mortb America 


and 


Sontb America. 


1. North America is an irregular triangle. 


2. Op its west coast, there Is a high 
rani 



3. Parallel with the east coast, runs a 
lower range. 


The middle of the continent Is occu> 
pied by a vast plain from the Arctic 
Ocean to the Outf of Mexico. 


^^The St. Lawrence flows from west to 
> east ; the Mississippi from north to 
south. 


1 . South America is a regular triangle. 

2. On its west coast, there is a high rang! 

which contains many volcanoes. 

8. Parallel with the cast coast, runs a 
secondary range. 

4. The middle of the continent is occu* 

pied by a vast plain from the Carib- 
bean Sea to the Ln Plata. 

5. The Amazon flows from west to east ; 

the La Plata from north to south. 


2. Shape and Sl 2 e. — North Am erica has ^^ghl^JriangulaLSbape; 
with its base near its northern line, and its acutest angle stretching 
to the south. It containc about 9,600^000, square mfles— less than 


half the extent 

^ (i) Its greatest length4aA50Q miles. 

(ii) Its greatest breadth on 45* North lat., is 8 100 milea. 
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^ 3. Build. — The build of North America is extremely simple. On 

the west, there is a lofty table-land with high ranges of mountains ; 
on the east, a lower range parallel with the coast ; and between the 
I two, an immense plain which stretches from the Arctic Ocean to the 
l\ Gulf of Mexico. 


4. Coast Lino. — The length of the coast line of North America is 
estimated at^24,500 miles. The eastern coast is much and deeply 
indented ; t he west coast is comp a^tiveljr^rp^i^r, 

(l) This gives 1 mile of coast line to each 350 square miles of surface. 

(li) Europe has a coast line twice as richly developed ; Africa has, comparatively, 
less than half the coast line of North America. 


5. Bays and Inlets.— The Cast Coast contains the mighty re- 
entrances of Baffin Bay ; Hudson Bay ; Gulf of St. Lawrence ; Bay of 
^dy ; the Gulf of Mexico ; and the Caribbean Sea.— The chief open- 
ing in the west coast is the Gulf of California ; in the north, the Gulf 
of Boothia. 


(I) Baffla Bay was flret explored in 1C15 by William Baffin, a pilot on board the ship 
Discoveiy " in search of the North-West Passage. There la a great deal of whale- 
and seal.flshmg in thU immense bay, which is oi>en only four months in summer. 

(ii) Bay was discovered in 1«10 by Heniy Hudson, a famous sailor. His men 

mutinied; put him and his son in an open boat; sent them adrift on this great 
inland sea ; and they were never heard of more. 


(M) The „ st. I. the ceteery of the mighty river St Lawmooe, which 

«me. off the eurplu, water of the Five Great Lakee. It la mooh Infeated hy foga 
In sammer, and by Ice in winter. ^ ® 





n!w Nova Scotia and 

, The^of Mexlee is the true “Medi terranean of Ameri.> •> it jg * vast 

tten d'se^rged through the Florida Pass, tospread themselves as the Gulf Stream » 
over th. Korth Atlaotlc. mrd givo ha tho weamrt. ahoma of Europe their w^I oSZe. 

(Vi) The Caribbean Sea is the great inland sea Which lies between the a mm 
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(Tiii) The Gulf of Boothia is an immense opening between the Boothia Peninsnla and 
Cockburn Island. It was discovered by the famous navigator Sir John Ross, and 
named by him after his friend Sir Felix Booth. 

6. Straits. — The chief Straits in North America are : Hudson 
Strait ; Davis Strait ; Barrow Strait ; and Behring Strait. 

(i) Eadaoo Strait connects Hudson Bay with the Atlantic. 

(ii) Davlj Strait connects Baffin Bay with the Atlantic. It is thickly beset with 
Icebergs, which come down from the west coast of Greenland. 

(iii) Barrow Strait connects Baffin Bay with the Arctic Ocean. 

(iv) Behring Strait connects the Arctic Ocean with the Pacific, and divides the 
continents of North America and Asia. It is about 50 miles wide. 

7. Peninsulas and Capes. — There are, on the east coast, four great 
peninsulas; — Labrador; Nova Scotia; Florida ; and Yucatan ; on the 
west coast, two : — Alaska, and Lower California. The most important 
Capes arc on tlie east coast : — Cape Race (in Newfoundland) ; Cape 
Sable (in Nova Scotia) ; Cape Cod (in Massachusetts) ; Cape Hatteras 
(in North Carolina) ; and Cape Sable (in Florida). 

(i) Labrador is n triiiiigiilar peninsula which lies in the same latitude as the British 
Isles — lictwcen .'iO* and 6u* ; and yet it has a nine immth.s' winter. This is due, on the 
one hand, to the ubsciu'c of tho Gulf Stnuiin, and, on the otherj to the presence of a 
cold current, crowded with icebergs, from Davis Strait. 

(ii) Tucatan is one of tho few peninsulas in the world which run to the north. Two 
others arc Jutland in Europe and Cape York Peninsula in Australia. 

(Iii) Otli<- capes of secondary importance are: — (n) On the East: ForeweU ; Charles ; 
Breton ; Catoche ; OraclasA Dios, (h) In the North : Barrow and Bathurst, (c) On the 
West : Prince of Wales (in Alaska) ; and St. Lucas (in Califoniia). 

(iv) Cape Race is the land first sightol in sailing from Britain to America. 

(v) Cape Sable is so called from its saiuhj beach (Fr. sahlf, sand). 

8 . Istbmus. — The only Isthmus of first importance in North America 
is the Istbmus of Panamd, which joins South and Central America. 

(i) Its narrowest breadth is about 37 niilcB. The great French engineer, M. deLesseps, 
tried uiisucces.sfully to cut a canal through it, and Unis save tho voyage round tho 
whole of South America- The Unitctl States took up and completed Le.sscp.'!’ scheme 
In 1914. Losseps had alrenily cut through Ihn Isthmus of Suez an»l shortened tho 
voj’iige to India by saving tho circuitous course round the African continent. 

(ii) Another isthmus of some Importance is the litbrnua of Tehuantepec between the 
Gulf of the saiiinn'xiie and tho Bay of Campeachy. A railway (opened 1007) crosses it. 
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9. Islands. — The island.*; on the east coast of North America are 
much the most important. They are : Anticosti ; Prince Edward 
Island ; Newfoundland ; the Bermudas ; and the West Indies. — On the 
north, lies a vast archipelago, the largest island of which is Green- 
land. — On the west, the most important island is Vancouver. 

(i) The largest island in the West Indies is Cnba ; the second^ Haytl ; and the 
third, Jamaica. 

(ii) Besides Vancouver, there are, on the west coast, the Queen Charlotte Islands, the 
Bltka Archipelago, and Prince of Wales Island. 

10. Table-lands. — The western part of the North American con- 
tinent is one vast plateau. The well-marked mountain-range which 
runs through Central America branches into two ranges at the Isth- 
mus of Tehuantepec ; and these two ranges, under different names, 
run up almost to the Arctic Ocean, supporting between them a long 
and immense table-land. The highest table-land in the whole system 
is the Plateau of Mexico, which is about 9000 ft. above the level of 
the sea. The best-known is the continental basin which is called 
the Plateau of Utah. 

11. Mountains. — North America has two great systems of uplift : 
the Appalachian System and the Western or Cordillera System. In 
the Appalachian System, the most important range is that of the 
AUeghanies ; in the Western System, the chief range is the Rocky 
Mountains. 


(i) The App&l&chijut Monnt&liu begin in the table-lands of Alabama, stretch north- 
east to the St. Lawrence, and re-\ppear in the Plateau of Labrador. Their best-known 
ranges are the AUegb&aiei and the Blue Mountains. Tlicy are also connected with the 
Catskills of New York, and the Oreon Mountains of Vermont. 

(ii) yhft Wmjorn or Cordillera System consists of two plateaus and a number of 
mountain-ranges. The two plateaus are tb ^Mexlcan Plateau ; and th e Weste rn Plateau. 
The Mexican Plateau has the Sierra Madxe as its western buttress. The Western 
Plateau has the Bocky Mountains, which are the backbone of North America, as Its 
eastern buttress ; while, on Its western edges, it has the Sierra Nevada and the Cascade 
Mountains. West of the Sierra Nevada range and parallel to it runs the Coast Bangs ; 
and the two support between them a river-vaUey. The most famous part of the 
Western Plateau is the Great Basin — an elevated plateau which lies between the Woh- 
sateb Mountains on the east, and the Sierra Nevada and Cascade Range on the west. 
This Great Basin is a conti ental basin and contains rivers and lakes whose waters 


never reach the sea. The largest lake is the Great Salt Lake. — The va st, 
which is called the Western System covers one-third of the area of the Uni' 
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(ill) Tlio highest mountain in N. America in Mount H'Klnley (20,404 ft.) In Alaska, 
It stands in a continuation of the Casca<lc Range.— The highest summits in the 
Rockies are Mount Columbia and Mount Forbei (buth about 14,000 ft.).— Tlie 
highest i»cak in the Alloghatiies is Mount MlteboUi which is only 00S8 ft, high,— 
In Mexico, at the south end of the Mexican IMatean, Popocatepetl (tlio higlicst 
mountain iuCentnil Aincric4a) rises to the height of 17,884 ft, : and Orixaba is only 
a little lower. 

(iv) The Tolcanoos of North America arc found at the two extromitiesor the systoin 
—in Central America and Alaska. 


12. Plains. — The most remarkable feature in the build of North 
America is the Great Central Plain, which stretches from the Ajctic 
Ocean to the Gulf of Mexico, and lies between the Kocky Mountains 
and the Appalachian System. One half of this plain slopes to Hudson 
Bay and the Arctic Ocean ; the other half to the Gulf of Mexico ; 
and the watershed between them is called the Height of Land. 

(j) The Great Central Plain merges gradually into tlio sloping table-land whicl 
Ucs to the east of the Rocky Mountaius. 

(li) Tlie general name for the vast grassy plains of North America, is prUrle. Most 
prairies are treeless ; but there are timbered as well as " bald *’ prairies. The surface 
Is not perfectly level, but in general consists of a succession of low wavc-llko swells. 
These arc called rolling country.” The terraces which rise gradually from tho bonks 
of rivere are called “ benches.” la the south, grassy plains arc called “ Savannahs " ; 
and along the lower Mississippi are found '‘prairies trcmblantes’* or quaking plains! 
The prairies are covered with high waving grasses, Interspersed with scattered belts 
of timber. These prairies fill the larger part of tho Mississippi Valley. 


13. Rivers.— As North America possesses immense plains, it is 
also provided with a magniBcent system of rivers. The main axis of 
the continent, being nearest the Pacific, sends the longest streams 
into the Atlantic and the Arctic Oceans. The position of the two 
great systems of uplift-the Cordillera and the Appalachian, with the 
Great Plain between them, throws much the larger part of tho flowing 
waters into this plhin ; and tho Height of Land sends them down 
the north slop© and the south slope respectively.— The four largest 
rivers of North America are the Mississippi, the Mackenxle the 
St La^ce, and tho Saskatchewan ; and all four belong to’ the 
Great Central Plain. The Mississippi flows south, the Mackenxie, 
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north, and the St. Lawrence, east. The two largest rivers into the 
Pacific are the Yukon and the Columbia. 

(a) In *adition to tb« Mississippi, tho Bio Grinds del Norte («Gr«»t Rlrer of the North) flows 
Into the Gulf, {b) The Upgest rlrers fMUng Into the Hudson B.-iy are the &«k»tchewau or 
Nebon. And th« Church UL (c) A huve number of fltrcanu flow down the bbort Atlantic Kiope. 
The best known are the Conueclicut, Hudson. SusquehAnna, Potomac, and Jamoa (d) The 
Fraaer. SAcnuocnto. and Colorado, also flow into the Paciflc. (c) In addition to the 
Mackenzie, the Copi>ermine and the Back or Great Fish Hirer, flow into the Arctic Oceans 


(i) Tho Mljslailppl or “Father of Waters/* has a basia which consists mainly of 
three long slopes : one from the Rockies eastward ; one from the Appalachians west- 
ward ; and one from the Height of Land southward. Pown these three slopes roll 
its three largest tributaries th ^Miisoori, the longest: the Oh io, the large ^; and^ 
t he TT puftr-J UgriigippL Th e MIssouri-Mississippi is. measuring from* the "source of the 
Missouri, the longest river in the world. It is 4200 miles long; and, with its 
t ributaries, provides 85^000 miles of nav iga ble water-ways . The Mississippi itsel f 
rises in tho sinall lake o^Itaaca, in tho^tote^o/ HixifiesotA, Its upper course ends at 
Ihe Falls of St. Anthony. In its middlo course, it receives, from the west, the 
Missouri, Arkansas, and Rod Rivers ; from the cast, the Ohio. The Missouri is itself 
2900 miles long ; and the others are nearly as large as the Danube. The Missouri 
brings down a v;ist quantity of yellow mud ; and, after it joins the Mississippi, the 
river becomes a dense yellow torrent. The Missouri itself receives mighty tributaries, 
the largest of which are the TcUowftone and the Platte. 

'*Tblsi;r«at river»yAU;iii fwaeUnteA to tbe very heart of the contlacnt ; aud. «itb lU natoeroui 
tributarke, atlorvli au iuLiad navlgaUon of unsur|kaased tna^lflcoaee/'^FosTKK. 


(ii) The St, Lawrence is the overflow of the Five Great Lakes. It is 2000 miles long ; 
and the area of its catchment- basin is 480,000 square miles— or twice the size of that of 
the Rio Grande. Though the third in length, it is the largest in volume. In the first 
part of its course it is called the St. Louis, and flows into Lake Superior. It receives 
all the rivers which flow from the tong ranges of mountains and highlands, which 
separate the slopes to Hudson Day from those to tho south. Its largest tributary is 
the Ottawa; its grandest, the Saguenay. It receives also a large number of affluents 
from the south. It has a largo nunihcr of dilTercnt names ; (a) above Lake Superior, 
it is called 8t. Louis ; (b) between Superior and Lake Huron, theHarrowi, or ^^Sault Ste. 
Marie'* ; (c) betw^n Huron and Lake St. Clair, tbo St Clair; (d) between St. Clair 
and Lake Erie, the Detroit ; (r) between Erie and Ontario, the Niagara ; and (/) 
between Ontario and the Ocean, the St. Lawrence. 

On tb« river KUtfant art tb« Falls ^f Nlacara.*' the largest in the world. The lione-Shoe. or 
^aadian Fall, le CC40 ft. wide iind ICO ft. high. The American Fall is only one-third of the 
Canadian Fall In width, but U a little hiL'ber. 

(iii) The Uackenzie is 2500 miles in length. It Is fed hy mighty streams, both 
from the east and from the west. Tho largest is the Athabasca. 

(iv) The SackaUhewan or Nelson is lOOJ miles long, and has a catchment-basin nearly 
as large as that of tho St. I^wrencc. It rises near Sfonnt Hooker, and (lows through 
A country called the “ Fertile Belt.** 
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14. Lakes. — If North America is remarkahle for its splendid and 
highly-developed river-systems, it is still more remarkahle for its 
lakes. It has the largest number of the largest lakes of any continent 
on the face of the globe. It may be called the Lake Continent. 
These lakes lie in the form of an immense semicircle, parallel and 
almost concentric with Hudson Bay Tliey lie in three great 
depressed basins, and belong to three river-systems — the Mackenzie, 
the Saskatchewan, and the St. Lawrence. They may be counted by 
hundreds ; but the most important are : the Great Bear Lake ; Great 
Slave Lake ; Athabasca ; Winnipeg ; Superior ; Michigan ; Eriroii ; Erie ; 
and Ontario. The five lust are called the Five Great Lakes, and form 
part of the St. Lawrence Basin. The Great Salt Lake belongs to 
the Continental Basin. 


(i) The St. lAwrencd, with its lakes and rivcrs» contains more than oncdiaUof all 
tho fresh water on the gtobc. 

(ii) lake Superior has an area of nearly 82,000 square miles, and U therefore about 
the size of Irelanci. It is the largest 
body of fresh water (n the world ; 
and, in some parts, it is about 
600 ft. deep. Its greatest length, 
measured on its own curve, Is 420 
miles, or longer than the journey 
from London to Edinburgh. Its 
\ntcT is remarkably transparent, 
and comes from more than 200 
rivers. Its shores abound in silver, copper, and iron. 

(ill) The Pi VO Great Lakes have together an area of over 00,000 square milcs^r 
more than the area of Great Britain. 

(iv) Of the Five Great Lakes, tho only one which lies wholly within tho United 
States is Michigan ; the others lie between the United States and Canada. - 



15. Climate. —North America stretches from 80* to about 10* North 
lat. ; and hence it possesses every gradation of cUmato from arctic, 
—through sub-arctic, temperate, sub-tropical,— to tropical. There 
are certain established facU relating to the North American climate : 

(l) Latitude for latitude, it is colder than the climate of Europe. 

(«) lAbndor It la the UUiiide of OmI Britain. Uni i aa. 

(« Quebec U la the UUlnd. of Pari. • ^ 
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(ii) In most parts of North America, the climate is more continental than in the 
corresponding latitudes of Europe. 

Thu U nuJ&ly dao to tho ahwnce of inlADd »eas ; Mid aJso (o the fhct thAt the sooth* west winds 
from ttie Paciflc ore kepi ofT hf the mountAiu ntiges from the eastern plaliiB, which are 
extremely cold In winter and Intensely hot io sumioer. 


(iii) The changes of temperature are very abrupt. 

This Is doe to the fact that there is no ron^e of moontAins between the northern and the sonthem 
slo|je ; Olid the Great Centiul PUln extends without a bruok tVom the Arctic Ocean to the 
Gulf of Mexico. The •' HeUht of Lnnd ” is very low ; and hence on Icy wind from the north 
may suddenly spring up ; and the thermometer has been known to CiU 40* In less than 
on hour. Under such a w*ind, loo has been known to form at the month of the Missis* 
slppi : and 9* of frost hare been found in the south of Texas. 

(iv) In the Temperate Zone, the west coast is warmer and moistcr than the east. 

This Is doe to the fact that the warm raln*Uden south-west winds from the Pacific blow on the west 
coast. But. In the east, a west wind is a dry wind ; and the east wind is cold as well as moUt, 
In California, ft U never too hot, nor too cold, to work.^ 

(v) The raiD*fall is greatest in the south, decreases as we go north ; and also 
decreases from west to east. 

The driest parts are the ‘Westom Platean. especially the Utah Basin, which la drying op. The 
elevated plains cost of the Rockies are always dry. 


16. Vegetation. — The flora of North America is very rich and 
enormously varied. In the Arctic Regions we find, as usual, mosses, 
lichens, and stunted trees ; in the tropical districts of Central America, 
' palms and bamboos ; and in the Temperate regions between them a 
greater variety of forest-trees than is to be found in the forest-regions 
of Europe or Asia. — Of cultivated plants, the North grows barley, oats, 
and excellent spring- wheat; maize grows in the warmer parts of Canada 
and in nearly all the southern parts of the continent ; the sugar-cane, 
tobacco, and cotton, are cultivated in the southern districts of the 
United States. Rice is grown very far south ; and sub-tropical fruits 
(the orange, fig, and lemon) flourish in the warm southern regions. 

(i) The forests of the northcni part of the United States are “mixed forests." 
The forest regions occur chiefly on the western and the eastern coasts. On the east 
it extends from west of the mouth of the Mississippi to Massachusetts, and is of 
various breadths. Most of ttie trees arc deciduous. 

(ii) In Canada, pines, oaks, maples, and poplars, are the rommoncst trees. 

(iii) In Mexico the most striking plants are the cactoses, some of which are nearly 
00 ft. high, and with their stiff forms and odd arms, look like gigantic candelabra 
scattered over what looks like a barren country. Azaleas and HagnoUaa come to us 
from tropical America. 

(iv) Ualze is the only cultivated cereal that is indigenous to North America ; ond it 
is to the presence of this plant that the colonisation of the continent is chiefly doe. 
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(t) The mfcnioe (from which cassava and tapioca are made) and arrow- root are among 
the native food-plants of Tropical America. Both are tubers. 

17. Animals.— The fauna of North America is rich and varied. 
But, while North America is as rich as the Old "World in birds, in- 
sects, and plants, it is much poorer in mammals. In the North 
we find the bison (which is rapidly becoming extinct), the cariboo 
(corresponding to the reindeer of Europe), the moose-deer ( = elk), 
five kinds of bear, seals, beavers, racoons, and many other fur- 
clothed animals. There is only one marsupial— the opossum. 
!Monkeys are found only within tlie tropics. Tlie continent is rich 
in birds. The humming-bird is i)eculiar to America ; and there 
are also many species noted either for their song or for their plumage. 
The rattlesnake is the most dangerous reptile. 

(i) (a) Among e«Uce», wo find the Greenland whale, (t) Among ruminanU, there 
aro four large deer ; the Rocky Mountain sheep c-iUed the “ big-honi the musk-ox ; 
and two antelopes, (c) Among rodeoU. there arc beavers, hares, scjuitrels, and the 
prairie-dog (which is allied to the marmot and squirrel. Prairlc-<logs live in villages), 
(d) Of Carnivora, there arc foxes, wolves, jaguars, pumas, sables and skunks (of the 
weasel kind), otters and gluttons, bears (the grisly bear of tlic Rockies), and racoons. 

(ii) Of the cat tribe, the puma is the most widely diffused. 

(iii) The common turkey is native to America. 

18. Minerals. — North America is unequalled by any continent in 
the richness and variety of its mineral products. The largest stock 
of coal known in the world is in the United States ; Iron and 
oil are abundant ; while the so-called precious motals — gold and 
silver, are mined in very large quantities. The purest copper is 
found in great abundance on the north and east shores of Lake 
Superior. Lead and quicksilver are found in many parts of the 
continent ; both the States and Mexico produce tin. 

(i) The area of nil the coal-fields of the United States is estimated at 190,000 sqtiaro 
miles— or twenty times as large as all tho coal-fields of Europe. The Appalachian 
coal-field, on the west side of Uie Alleghanies, has an area of 70,000 square miles— or 
more than twice the size of Ireland. Tho Missouri Basin or "Great Western coal- 
field," the largest in the United States, covers nearly 85,000 square mile.s.— There is 
also a great deal of coal in the Dominion of Canada. 

a>) “The iron and copper, more especially of the Canadian Dominion, wiU employ 
and enrich, in aU probablUty, at some futnre period, a naUon that may become greater 
in material resources than the most powerfol kingdom of Europe." 
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(iii) The mountaio-region west of the Rockies is one of the chief gold-producing 
districts m the world. California, Nevada, and Montana produce most gold. 


19. Peoples.— There are at present in North America probably 

about 120,000,000 inhabitants. Of tliese about 100 millions are 

whites— and of European blood; the rest are Negroes, American- 
Indiana, and half-castes. 


0) The white population speak English ; 
cities by the German immigrants. 


thongh German is spoken in some large 


(II) The Negroes ore said to number over 11.000,000, and are rapidly increasing. 

(Ml) The Red Indians (or Americans) are rapidly decreasing, and are said not to 

imm er lalf-a-imllion. Within the vast territory of the United States there are sorae- 

wlicre about a quarter of a million. (When America was first discovered, Columbus 
believed that he had reached the eastern shores of India; and hence these copper- 
coloured races were called Indian,. Their proper name is Americans. 

(iv) Tlie Mixed Races, or Metis or Mestizos (from Lat mCrtus), are found in the 

remoter parts of Canada ; and in Mexico and Central America. In the latter parts 
they speak Spanish. 


(V) The Eskimoes in Greenland and the north arc akin to the Lapps of Europe. 


20. History. — North America was discovered by Christopher Colon 
(“Columbus”) in the j'car 1-192; but the mainland he saw only in 
1498. — The Spaniards were the first people to think of conquering 
the country ; and they seized Mexico and some of the AVest India 
Islands. — The French appeared in 1534 ; and began to build forts 
and plant colonics. — Next came the British, who gradually expelled 
the French, and who declared themselves independent of the British 
Crown in 177(5. The original colonies numbered thirteen ; and they 
formed a federation which they called the United States. — Mexico 
threw off the Spanish yoke in 1830. — The whole continent is now 
divided chiefly between Englisli- and Spanish- speaking peoples. 

(i) Cortez conquered the Mexican Empire in 1521 with 050 Spaniards. 

(ii) The first i>ormaneDt settlement of the English was made in 1607 in Virginia. 

Ciii) The British drove out the French in tlio war of 1766‘00 ; and Wolfe took 
Quebce — which was the strongest fortress of the French — in 1769. With the fall of 
QoebeCf alt Canada fell into the hands of the British. 

(iv) The Negro slaves in the United States were set free in 1862, during the great 
Aiiicrican Civil War, by a proclamation of President Lincoln. 
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(v) Tliero are many Froncli-spcaking |>eoplo in Cuna<].'i ; ainl Quebec is the centre of 
the French Canadians, who are increasiiiy in nuinbors and in wealth. 

21. Divisions.— The politic.'il divisions of North America are : 
Damsh America ; British North America ; the United States ; Mexico ; 
the Central American Republics ; British Honduras ; the West Indian 
Republics; the U.S.A. West Indies; the British West Indies; the 
Dutch West Indies ; and tlie French West Indies. 

(i) Danish America includes Greoriland and some adjacent Islands. 

(ii) The United States include the detached territory of Alaska. 

(Hi) The West Indian Republics consist of one island, the western part of which Is 
Haytl ; the casUrn 8aa bomlDgo. 


GREENLAND. 

1. The Country. — Greeithind is probably an archipelago of elevated 
islands which are almost completely buried under ice, and arc joined 
together by ice. Immense glaciers creep slowly to the fiords and 
push into the sea ; then their ends break off and float slowly a\vay 
as icebergs. There are only a few settlements on tlic west coast. 

Oa th« south coast, the summer iicat thaws the snow for a sliort lime ; and a 
little green appears for a few months. Henco the name. 

2. The People. The inhabitants are chiefly Eskimoes, who live 
under Danish rule. They live by seal and whale fishing, and also 
grow a little b.arley and potatoes. 

West of Greenland lies Narcs Sea. Captain Narcs reached, in 1876, the latitude 
of 83* 20'. In 1600 the American lieutenant Peary claimed to have reached the 
North Pole (latitudo 90* North), and his title to the discovery is generally recognised 
by geographers. 


BRITISH AMERICA. 

1. Introductory.— Tlie iwpulur idea about British Kortb America 
is that it is a wilderness of ice and snow, with a few wheat-bearino 
tracts of land here and there, and immense dreary forests on its 
northern boundaries. But this is a most imperfect and erroneous 
conoeptiom The Dominion of Canada is a world, which contains all 
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kinds of climates, all sorts of productions, every variety of mineral 
wealth, and almost limitless means of communication between its 
parts. It is a great social community that is advancing in wealth and 
in civilisation by leaps and bounds, and which has before it a future 
that even the strongest imagination can only very feebly picture, 

“ Picture to yourseWcs a domain nearly as large as Europe, stretching from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, with its southern extremity in the same latitude as 
the south of France, and Its northern boundary along the shores of the Arctic Ocean. 
Possessing the finest forests in the world, widely-spread coal-flelds, most extensive 
and productive Qsherics, watered by the most remarkable natural distribution of 
lakes and rivers, enriched with all varieties of minerals, and now known to possess an 
enormous area of fertile prairie-lands destined to become the futiu^ granary of Eng- 
land, — this vast country reaches, as the crow flies, from ocean to ocean, 4000 miles, 
with an area south of the latitude of St. Petersburg of at least 2,000,000 of square 
miles capable of cultivation, and of which fully one-half produces every crop that is 
grown in Great Britain.” — L ord Dufferin. 

2. Countries. — British North America contains more than one- 
third of the whole continent, and comprises within itself the whole 
of the Dominion of Canada ; and Newfoundland. The Dominion of 
Canada, again, consists of the following provinces : — Ontario, Quebec, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba, British Columbia, Prince 
Edward Island, Alberta, Saskatchewan, and the North-West Territories. 

Newfoundland is the only part of British North America tliat has refused to join 
the Dominion. 

3. Boundaries.— British North America is bounded— 

1. N. — By the ArcUc Ocean. 

2. E. — By the Atlantic. 

3. S. — By the United Statea. 

4. w. — By the Pacific and Aloaka. 

(i) The line of latitude which forms the boundary between Canada and the States 
is 40* North lat. This line .strikes the Lake of the Woods ; there the boundary is 
formed by a chain of lakes and rivers to Lake Superior. Tlie lino then goes right 
through the middle of four of the Five Great Lakes, passing north of Lake Michigan, 
which Is entirely >vithin the United States. 

(ii) Tlie Dominion lies between 42* and 70* North lat. 

(ili) Tlie boundary line is SOOO miles from ocean to ocean ; 1400 miles being a water- 
line, by river, lake, and sea; IGOO miles a land-line. 
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4. Size.— The Dominion of Canada occupies an area of more than 
3i millions of square miles. It is therefore nearly ns large as Europe. 

Europe contains 8,700,000 square miles ; Canada 3,603.010 (land area). 

5. Build. — The high table-land between the Cordilleras and the 
Rocky Mountains ; a lower table-land on the eastern slope of the 
Rockies ; the long and lake-filled valley of the Mackenzie ; a vast 
breadth of low-land round Hudson Bay ; the Laurentist Highlands, 
which form the watershed between the Hudson Bay streanas and those 
which flow into the St. Lawrence ; most of the valley of the St. 
Lawrence — these are the chief component parts which go to make up 
the vast Dominion of Canada. 

The old Caoiida, which was divi<lcd iuto Upper and Lower (now Ontario and 
Quebec) consisted simply of j«irt of tho valley of the St. lAwrcuce. The St. Lawrence 
is indeed to Canada what the Nile is to Egjqd. But the tONVus have now crept west 
of the river, and along the lakes, and the vast breadths of land west of Lake Superior 
are now filling rapidly up. 

6. mountains, Rivers, and Lakes. — The chief mountain-range is the 
Rocky Mountains, which are very high in British Columbia. — The 
chief rivers are the St. Lawrence ; the Mackenzie ; the Fraser ; tho 
Red River and the Saskatchewan. The great lakes are : Superior, 
Huron, Erie, Ontario ; Winnipeg, Manitoba, and Great Bear. 

(i) The average height of the Rocky Mountains in British America is about 10,000 
ft ; but there are several low j^asses or “ saddles " in the mugo— not above 4000 ft 
above the sea-level, over one of which the Canadian Pacific Railway goes. Uoont 
Brown (16,000 ft.)and Mount Hookor (15,700 ft) are tlic highest summits. 

(ii) The Fraser (05P m.) is the chief river of British Columbia, and is noted for its 
CDormous wealth in salmon. It drains a district nearly os large as Italy. 

(iii) The Bed River is 600 miles long, and fiows into the south end of Lake Winnipeg. 
“ Red River Settlement” was the former name of Manitoba. It rises in the United 
States, and flows through a nearly level prairie of the richest alluvial soil. 

(iv) The SaikatchcTan is said to bo 1900 miles long, and to drain a country more 
than twice as large as Ihc Oorman Empire. Part of its courso flows through a 
district which possesses a soil of black mould, deep and uniformly rich— with 
almost inexhaustiblo powers of growing wheat The Saskatchewan falls into Lake 
Winnipeg; and tho Nelson flows out of that lake; and sometimes both rivers are 

tho same namo. 

(V) Lake Winnipeg has an area of 8900 square mUes-that is, not so largo as Erie 
(which has 10,000). Its drainage area is twice as large as Prance. 
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(vi) lAke M&nitob* is less than half the size of Winnipeg. For a circuit of 50 miles 
round the south end of the lake, the soil is of the richest description of prairie land. 

(vii) The area of Great Bear Lake is nearly as large as that of Wales. 


7. The Climate. — The Dominion of Canada contains all the 
climates of Europe, from that of Archangel to that of the south of 
France — with this difference, that the summers are hotter, the winters 
much colder, and all seasons drier than in the European continent. 
It is easiest to form a practical and applicable idea of the different 
climates from observing the different kinds of vegetation ; and, from 
this point of view, it may be said tb^t Canada possesses nine well* 
marked varieties of climate. 

(i) The North Shore of the St. Lawrence produces barley and oats, strawberries 
and currants ; but no wheat 

(ii) The Soatb Shore grows wlicat 

(ill) The Ottawa Basin an^ tjj^ Upper 8t. Lawrence Valley grow Indian com or maize« 
This cereal requires a nieab t^npemture of 67% for July, which is reached throughout 
this district Here, too, find the grape-vine, the melon, the tomato, and the 
apple* This Is the most pt^tilous and most wealthy part of the whole Dominion* 

(i^ South-West Oat i^o has th e best climate in Canada . Peaches and grapes ripen 
as standards ; and the ilncst kinds of pears and apples are grown* 

(v) The North Shore of lake Superior is cold and grows only barley and oats* 

(vi) The Weftem Prairie produces excellent wheat 

(vii) Nova Scotia has a damp and insular climate, which is not good for com-crops, 
Chough some, especially oats, are raised. But, round the Bay of Fundy, into which, 
as into a funnel, the warm winds from the mild waters of the Gulf Stream blow, the 
best plums, pears, and apples come to perfection* 

(viii) The Peace River district (in Athabasca) and the country stretching to the 
Saskatchewan (in Alberta) is the hottest in Canada* The heaviest and hardest wheat 
is grown here. 

(ix) British Colombia has an excessively moist climate. The moisture-bearing 
south-west winds from the Pacific arc driven high into the colder air by the lofty 
mountains; and rain comes down in immense quantities* Hciico the climate Is not 
good for cereals* 

T)i© A«Terlijr of tho Caniuli&n frosU kills off the orange, Uio olive, and Iho flg. — We must also 
remember that, even In the l>est parts of Canada, the winter lo^ta at least four months* AU 
sgrictUtural Ulioar Is at a stondjUU; and skating, sleigbing* dancing, and amnsements 
take lU place. The lee on the SC tAwrvnce does not dlsapi’ear before the middle of Uay* 
But the winters are glorioos : the air Is dry, the sky * clear bins, the cold bracing and 
strexxgtheaLng ; and everybody U la high sflHta 
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8. ProdnctlonB.— Timber and Cereals are the chief products of 
Caimda.-Tbe mineral ^yealth of Canada is enormous ; but it has 
been as yet very little worked. On the coasts, tl.e fisheries of cod 
and salmon are of very great value.— In the North-West Territory, 
large quantities of furs are secured and shipped to Great Britain. 


(i) The forests of the Dominion fonn one of the chief resources of the country. 
The sugar mai'le, white and red oaks, grey elm, white lune and red pine, black ash, 
white cedar, white birch, poplar, white spruce and black spruce are a few among the 
sixty different kinds of tress that make up Canadian forests. Gigantic oaks and elms 
grow to a thickness of 22 ft. round.J^u^pito of the i«;rpctual c.fttii.g dowi. the su^iply 
of timber can never give out ; as on Arbor‘Day, every schoolboy and schoolgirl plants 

Id soto^ Be)ccte<l 8i»ot in the DoniiiiiOU. 

(ii) Thel^onnt of corn-growing land is practically incxlmusUble. It is calculated 
by Professor Hind that, in the region drained by I.ako Winuiix.g, th«5T0 nro about 
id, 000,000 acres lit for cereals. 


Oii) Gold, coal, iron, lead, copjier and other metals and minerals arc laigely distri- 
buted all over the country*. The provinces of British Columbia and Nova Scotia are 
tbe richest in mioerals. 


(iv) Canada/’ sa/s Professor Elwyc, possesses thousands of miles of sea-coast 
iwarrolng with fishes. Cod, mackerel, lobsters, and herrings are tlio most valuable 
fish. The prolific fishing-grounds of Hud.son Bay and of the Arctic and Pacific coasts 
have hardly as yet been tested. The inland fisheries are also of very great value. 
All the lakes in Canadian territory— largo and small— as well as innumerable rivers, 
abound in salmon. Canada is indeed the paradise of the angler.^* , 

(v) Tlie bear, beaver* the fox* the sable* the seal, and the ermine are the chief 
animals that are hunted for their fUrs. 


9. IndUBkrtes. — Agriculture and forestry are by far the most im> 
portant of Canadian industries. But manufactures arc still in their 
infancy. All the manufactures of older countries are at work ; and 
they will no doubt grow and develop with the growing population 
and wealth of the country. 

10. Commerce. — The commerce of the Dominion is a quantity that 
^ is steadily growing. The countries with which she deals most largely 

are Great Britain and the United States. The United States sends 
her most imports j Great Britain takes from her the largest quantity of 
exports. The chief imports are wool ; manufactured Iron and steel ; 
coal and coke ; sugar, etc. ; cotton and cotton cloth j tea and coffee 
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and other colonial wares. By far the most important export is 
timber. After it come cheese, wheat, cattle, and fish. 

(i) In snmiPiaTy, the tnain features of Canada’s trade are that she sells wood and 
food, and buys vuiiuuals and manufactures. 

(ii) Great Britain takes about 38 percent, of the total trade ; the United States, 
rinada's next-door neighl>our, about 50 per cent. 


11. Population and PopiUousness. — Tlie population of the Dominion 
amounts at present to 8,787,000 souls. This is only about 2 persons 
to the square mile. The most densely peopled part of the country is 
the small water-edged triangular peninsula between Lake Duron and 
Georgia Bay on the west, and Lakes Erie and Ontario on the east. 
This small peninsula contains about two-sevenths of the whole 
population of Canada ; and yet it is less densely peopled than the 
agricultural county of Lincolnshire. 

(i) About four-flftlis of the iuhiibitants live in the valley of the St. Lawrence. 

(ii) Most of the inhabitants are English-speaking descendants of Englishmen and 
Scotchmen. But, in the Province of Quebec, there are many people of French 
descent — all of whom speak French. They are descended from the French who 
settled in Canada before it was ceded to the British in 17CS. Nearly 2,000,000 
persons ore of French origin ; and they are increasing rapidly. 


12. Communications. — In no country or continent on the face of 
the globe has Nature provided so vast a network of water-com- 
munication. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that, by means of 
its deep rivers and vast lakes, it is possible to go almost entirely 
by water from the mouth of the St. Lawrence to the mouth of the 
Mackenzie, right through the heart of the continent. — Canada has 
also more than 40,000 miles of railway. The two greatest railways 
are the Canadian Pacific and the Grand Trunk Pacific, which unite 
the two oceans, and shorten the distance from London to Japan and 
the East by 925 miles. 

(i) Ou all the laig»T lakes there arc lines of steamers. On most of them it is quite 
easy to got out of sight of land, and to be as sick as on the billows of the Atlantic. 
Steamers of 4500 tons burden can enter the harbour of Montreal by one of the 
grandest canals in Iho world. A canal with lucks has been built to avoid the Falls of 
Niagara ; and one can travel by steamer from the Strait of Belle Isle, at the mouth 
of the St. La>Yrence, through Lakes Ontario, Erie, St. Clair, and Huron to Duluth at 
the head of Lake Superior — a distance of 23S4 miles* 
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(ii) The Canadian racific Railway was o|M n.d for general traOiC in 1896. Tlio 
length of the main lino from Montreal to Vaiiconvcr, Is 290G ; and 190S miles of 
this were coostriK tt<l iix less than live years, 

(iii) Tiie Grai)*l Trunk Pacific (corn j>h* ted in lid 4) starts at 5Ionctnn» 

via Quebec, Wimiiiteg and Edmonton to th<^ Pacilic ciast at 1‘rinc- Itui-crt. . 


13. Government. — Tlie Ihiniinioii riiiliiununt meets ut Ottawn, tlie 
federal capital of the country Kacli province 1ms a local parliament 
of its own. The (lovernor-General of the l)(>iinnion is the viceroy 
or representative of the King. — The cclucjition of the conntiy is 
specially cared for, and notably in the Province of Ontario. Each 
Province has a Minister of Education. 


All the provinces of the Dominion have one or inoro Universities. The Uni- 
versities of Toronto and M'Gill in Montreal arc the best known. 5Iore than 
£5,500,000 yearly arc spent on Canadian schools. In England the Parliamentary 
grants for education are annually about £14,000,000, and yet Canada with a popu- 
lation of 3 millions to England’s 36 spends £5,500,000. 


14. Divisions. — The following is a list of the chief Canadian pro- 
vinces and districts, with their chief towns : 


1* Qnebdc— QaetMCi Mootrcal. 

2, OnUrlo— Toronto, Ott«iwa» Kirvgston. 
8* Mew Bnmiwlck ^ Fredericton, St, 
John, 

C Koto ScoUn— Enlifnx, Sydney. 

5* Prince Edwftnl Xiinnd — Chnrlottetown. 
6. Brltlah ColtunbU^Vletorln, 


7, U&nitoba^Wlnnlpeg. 

5, S^katobe won— Region. 

0. Alberta — Edmonton, C&lgnry. 

10s Horth-Weetem Terrltorlet, comprlslnf; 
the land north of 00* between tho 
Mackonzto and Iliulson Bay, and 
Tukoa Territory. 


(1) Qaebec (formerly called Lower Canada) consists of that part of the St. Lawrence 
Valley which lies east of the Ottawa, and a slip of land on tlie south side of the rive! 
which is bounded by the States of New York aud Maine and by New Brunswick, This 
southern strip is level, fertile, and well cultivated. The province is eight limes as 
large as Great Britain. There are seven French to one English inhabitant 

(ii) Ontario (fonncrly called Upper Canada) lies between Quebec and Manitoba, and 
has four of tho Five Great Lakes ou Its southern border. It is four times as large 
as Great Britain. It is by far the most imporUnt province— the richest in popula- 
tion, in intelligence, in manufactures, and In miiieml wealth. Toronto is its capital. 
Ottawa, tho capital of the Dominion, stands on the river Ottawa nlwit 00 miles above 
its junction with tho St. Lawrence. The river Ottawa is connected with Uko Ontario 
by the Rideau Canal and river. Kingston stands at tho outlet of the 81, Lawrence 
IVom Lake OnUrlo. Below Kingston the river Is studded with about 2000 islands 
which, however, are generally called “The Thousand Islands.” 
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(lU) Haw Bnumrlck (which is nearly as large as Scotland) lies between the Oulf of 
St. Lawrence and the State of 3Iaine : while it has Quebec on the north, and Nova 
Scotia on the south. Much of the wealth of the province consists in timber 
and minerals ; and fishing and shipbuilding are important industries. The people 
are chiefly of British descent; but there are many persons of French origin, for New 
Brunswick formed part of the French colony of Acadia, wliich has been so beautifully 
described by Longfellow in his Evangelint* Fredericton is the political, St. John the 
commercial capital. St. John rivals Halifax in its fisheries and in its West India 
trade. 

(iv) Hova Scotia is a province which consists of a peninsula and an island — the 
latter being called Cape Breton. The two (which together^ |ds of Scotland) are 
separated by the Gut of Canso. The province is rich in timber, and also in coal, iron, 
and gold. The chief industries are lumbering, mining, and fishing. Halifax is the 
capital. Sydney in Cape Breton has some trade in coal. 

(v) Prince Edward Island (which i$ a little larger than Northumberland) lies within 
the great bay formed by the shores of New Bruns>rick, Nova Scotia, and Cape Breton. 
The industries are agriculture, lumbering, and fishing. Tlie climate is too cold and 
moist for wheat. The capital and sea^port is Charlottetown. 

(vi) British Colombia lies between the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific Ocean, and 
runs north of the United States to the parallel of CO* N. lat. — which is only two degrees 
north of the line of wheat. It is about SOO miles long, and has an area more than font 
times as largo as Great Britain. Only jiart of the river Colnmbio Cows through this 
province ; and its most important river is the Prater, which drains a district nearly as 
large as the whole of Italy. Salmon, sturgeon of fabulous size, trout, and other fish, 
exist in immense numbers in this river. Tlie province is rich in timber and in minerals. 
The forests on the Coast Range are among the finest in the world. The capital is 
Victoria, at the «outl»-east end of Vancouver Island— an island which is larger than 
Holland. Vancouver has a great deal of good coal. The climate is like that of the 
North of England. Vucouver, on Burrard Inlet, is the terminus of the C<anadian Paeifir 
Railway. — A tone time Nova Scotia was said to be ^‘east of sunrise,'* British Columbia 
‘‘west of sunset/* and each to lie in a different world; but they are now joined 
together by the great continental railway called the Canadian Pacific. 

(vii) Manitoba (formerly called the “ Red River Settlement**) is a province which Is 
more than twice us large os the whole of Great Dritaio and Ireland. From its 
.geographical position, and also from its intrinsic wealth and splendid possibilities, it 
may be regarded as “ the keystone of that mighty arch of sister provinces which 
spans the continent from the Atlantic to the Pacific.** Manitoba is perhaps tlie 
colony of the world that has made the most rapid progress— a progress of marvellous 

^peed in agricultural wealth. The basin of Lake Winnipeg consists of alluvial plains 

of the richest description ; these plains grow crop aftercrop of wheat without manure ; 
and this wheat is of the heaviest and hardest kind. The capiUil and scat of govern* 
nient is Winnipeg (formerly Fort Garry), on the left bank of the Red River, where it 
is joined by tlio Assiniboino. Winnipeg (179) is, injriiejyord inf. Lord Pufrerin, “ the 
half-way house of the continental^® capital of^he Prairie Province, and I trust thi 
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future commercial ce.itrc of the whole dominion." Its population is increasing 
rapidly every monlh. “ What gold was to California and Australia, wheat is to Maul- 
toba; only the harve.sts of wheat yield more certain and satisra<dory retunis. It 
stands on the Pacific R.iilway ; and new line.s also radiate from it in every direction. 


(viii) SMUtchswan and Alberta became self-governing provincc-.s in IfOi. Hoth aro 
rectangular blochs of territory stretching up to latitude dO’. SaikaUhewaa (area— 
250,000 square miles ; popnlation-757 ,000) is a spU ndi.l wheat-growing country. Tlic 
rainfall is moderate, and there is an abundance of .sunshino at all times of the year. 


Cattle are roared in the south-west corner adjoining Alberta. 


The capital is Ilegiiia. 


Alberta (area— 253,000 square miles : population— 588,000) lies farther to the west. It 


is the ranching country of Canada. Sheltered hy the Rockies, AllKrt.a line a far 
milder climate than the districts to the east of it ; and cattle can therefore run on the 
” foothill ’■ plains all the winter through, cereals are also largely grown, and Coal i.i 
extensively mined at Lethbridge, on the Canadian Paclflc Railway. The capital is 
Edmonton. 


(ix) The Territorial principally produce fun, except thatTokon, in a'ldltion, is rich 
In gold, notably round the River Klondike. Dawion is the chief gold centre. 


15. Large Towns. — The cities of the Douiinion are not, in general, 
very large ; because the chief industry as yet is agriculture, and this 
requires the population to he spread over the ^?hole country. There 
are, however, two very large towns — Montreal and Toronto. All the 
larger Canadian towns owe their original foundation mainly to trans- 
port, and princijially transport hy water, but most of them stand at 
a considerable distance from coal. After the two biir'^est come 
Winnipeg, Vancouver, Ottawa, Hamilton, Quebec, Calgary, London, 
Edmonton, and Halifax. 

(i) Montreal (018) is much the largest city In Canada. It stands on an Island at 
the head of the ocean navigation of the 8t. Lawrence, and is the commercial and 
financial centreof the Dominion. It stands at the cast end of the canal, which avoids 
thoRapldsof theSt. Lawrence. It isawcll-hulltcity, with several very noble edifices 
— cathedrals, churches, and public buildings. 

(H) Toronto (521), on Lake Ontario, is the capital of the Province of Ontario, and 
the leading commercial city of “ Upper Canada.*' It is the most mtalligeut and best 
educated city in the Dominion, U niversity o f Toronto is o ne of the finest 

buildings on the continent of America. 

*7ni) WlnBli*r(14(()klAhdsat the confluence of the Rod and Assiniboino Rivers— both 
navigable. It isthe commercial focus and distributing point— especially for wheat— of 
the whole of the Canadian North-West, and it is a junction for the C.P.R. main 
lino and several other important lines, including two American lines which rnn up 
the Bed River valley. 

(Iv) Vancouver 017X on Burrard Inlet, is the terminus of the C.P.R. and tho 
Canadian port for China and Japan. 

(v)otuwa(lfi7),on the tight bank of the Ottiwi, is the federal capital of tho whole 
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Dominion. The Bouses of Parliament are the most magnificent buildings in the 
place. As the river floats down pine-logs, it is a great lumber-centre, — Eingatoa, on 
the north-eastern shore of Lake Ontario, is a thriving town, connected with Ottawa 
by the Rideau Canal, ^ 

(vi) Quebec (1>5) is the most historic city in Canada. Its citadel, on the head of 
Cape Diamond — a precipitous cliff 333 ft. in height — guards the entrance to the St 
Lawrence. It isnot the seaportofthe St, Lawrence; and hcnceiiiakeslittleprogress 
in commerce and wealth. But it is the capital of “ French Canada," and the centre 
of the lumber industry. 

(vii) Hamilton (114)standsinarich fruit-growing district at the west end of Lake 
Ontario. It is the “Birmingham ” of Cai^la.^Londioii (46) a little west of Hamilton, 
Is a grwit”fruit-growing“centre semi-martne climate of the Lakes being favourable 
to fruit) and reflnes petroleum. 

(viii) Halifax (58) is the capital of Nova Scotia, and the Atlantic seaport of the 
Dominion. Being ice-free, it can he used when Montreal is frozen in. It is a naval 
station and the terminus of the Inter-Colonial railway.— St. Jolm (42), th^ppltal of 
New Brunswick, is a lumber, shipbuilding, and agricultural cental 

(ix) Calgary (63), In southern A^ert^s a station on the C.P.R. ju.st where the 
line begins to moxint the Rockjft. lienee the coal round the town i.s valuable. The 
good pasture-land round it andRbe “ Chinook," a warm wind from the Pacific, which 
reduces the rigour of winter, have made Calgary a great centre of horse and cattle' 
ranching. Edmonton (60) is an important railway and farming centi'C. 




Newfoundland. — This “outpost of'^h e cont^ent of North 
America” is an island about one-third larger than » Ireland. The 
coast line is very deeply indented ; and the south-east part of the 
island is almost cuf^ofT from the main body. It is the nearest 


American land t 
Clear in Ireland, 
fine timber : 


an 



ape Race being only 1650 miles from Cape 
s much good land in the island ; some very 
od deal of coal, copper, and other minerals. 
Fishing is, however, the chief occupation of the people. The chief 
town is St, John’s (35), on the east coast. Newfoundland is a 
separate colony, and does not form part of the Dominion of Canada. 


(i) The Icelanders landed on the shores of Newfoundland in the year 1000. 

(ii) The rivers abound with excellent salmon. The largest river In the Island is 
only 150 miles long— the “River of Exploits." The lakes are almost innumerable. The 
surface covered with fresh water forms one-third of the whole island. 

(iil) Tl>e climate is good, the heat of summer being never very great, nor the cold of 
winter unbearable. The fogs on the Grand Banks of Newfoundland do not approach 
the island, unless a south-east wind blows. Barley and oats grow everjTvhcre — but 
not wheat ; the even and moist temperature encourages the regular growth of grasses. 

(Iv) The harbour of St. John'i is one of the very best on the Atlantic co-ast, deep, but 
with so narrow an entrance that only one ship can enter at a time. It is the bead* 
qvmrtcrs of the cud-fishing and scaling industries.' 
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(t) TheOnnd Banks of NewfoondUnd are one of the wonders of the world. They 
form the largest submarine plateau on the face of the globe. The sea over them Is 
richer in fish— especially cod— than any other part of the ocean. The cod and seal 
fisheries are the largest In the world. The Banks are 600 miles long, 200 broad, and 
larger than the whole of Italy. Tliese “ presei^'es " have been left to fishermen 
from other countries ; and it is the shore-fishery that the Newfoundlanders cultivate 
most. The cod-fishing opens iu June, and lasts till the middle of Kovember.~The 
fogs are caused by the condensation of the warm moist air over the Qulf Stream 
where it meets the cold Icy air over the currents from Baffin's Bay. 

(vi) All the Atlantic Telegraph Cables from Europe terminate in Trinity Bay. 


(vil) The Labrador Coait forms part of the government of Newfoundland, 
is inhabited— W4t^n be said u> be inhabited at all— by a few Eskimoes. 


Ijibrador 


— cx 

W 


the united states. 

% 

1. mtroductory.-The umted states of America are the most remark- 
able instance of commercial and scientific development and progress 
on the face of the globe. The’^evelopment of wealth— agricultural, 
^eral, and manufacturing— since the year of Independence 1776, 

as been unequalled. The development of population has been no 
less remarkable. A hundred years ago, the United States had a 

popuIat^n.dT aKout 7,000,000 ; to-day the population is 105,000,000. 
It has doubled its population since the year 1890, 

2. Bo^daxle, The United States lie between the Atlantic and 
x::; aee 

2. S. — By the AtUatIc. 

8. B. —By the Mexicaa Gulf and Uaxleo. 

4. W.— By the Pacific, 

(l) The area of Europe is 3,700,000 aquare mUes, 

l-rodti, fromwrtt ““ “““ ' 
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4. Coast Line.— The coast line of the United States is, on the whole, 
regular ; and neither coast possesses deep indentations. 

(i) The Atlantic Coast is the most deeply indented ; and the State of Maine pos* 
sesses a “ fiord coast.'* 

(ii) The Pacific Coast has only one important bay — the Bay of San Francisco. 

(iii) The chief Capes on the east coast are Cod, Hatter&s, and Sable ; on the west, 
Prince of Wales (in Alaska), Flattery, and Concepcion. 

(iv) The chief Inlets are : Delaware and Chesapeake Bays on the east; Gnlf of Mexico, 
on the south ; Bay of San Francisco and Golf of California on the west. 

(v) The chief Straits are : Long Island Sound (between Long Island and New York 
State), Joan do Fnca Strait (between Vancouver Island and the mainland). 

(vi) The chief Islands are : Rhode and Long Islands on the east ; San Jnan on the west* 


5. Build. — The United States consist of four great regions : — the 
Atlantic Highland and Slope in the east ; the Central Valley ; the 
Western Plateau ; and the Pacific Slope. 

(i) The Atlantic Section includes the ridges and highlands of the Appalachian system, 
and the slopes and plains along the Atlantic, which are the oldest settled portions of 
the United States. The most prominent ranges are the White T^Iountains, the Green 
Mountains, the Blue Mountains, and the Alleghanics. The Atlantic section is the 
great manofacturlng region of the country. 

(ii) The Central Valley is the immense valley of the Mississippi, a lowland plain of 
great fertility, which slopes very gently towards the Gulf of Mexico. It is the great 
agiicnltTiral region of the country. This plain is so level that at Cairo, where the Ohio 
joins the Mississippi— a distance of 1100 miles from the Oulf-^the elevation is only 
300 ft. above the scadevcl. This gives an average ascent and descent of only 4 inches 
to the mile. Tliis valley includes the immense region of the Prairies, which form the 
great grazing region of the country. 

(iii) The Western Plateau (with an average elevation of 5000 ft.) lies between the 
Rocky Mountains and the Sierra Nevada and Cascade chains. This plateau contains 
three basins : the basin of the Coiuinbta on the north ; the basin of the Colorado on the 
south; and the ‘^Orcat Basin of Utah/* which has the Great Salt Lake for its centre. 
This basin has no outlet to the ocean. AUth].s highland plateau sufTers from drought, 
and is hence not fertile ; but it is rich in mines of gold and silver. Tlie Rocky Moun- 
tains, which form its eastern buttress, have an average elevation of about 7500 ft. 
In the State of Colorado alone there arc 25 peaks over 14,000 ft. high. Long'.s Peak 
and Pike's Peak are the best known. — This is the metalU/erouj region of the country. 

(It) The pacific Slope goes down to the ocean from the crests of the Sierra Nevada 
and Cascade ranges. But further west rises the Coast Bangs ; and between this range 
and the Sierra Nevada lies the rich Sacramento V^alley. 


6. Rivers. — The great artery of the United States is the Missis- 
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Bippi, with its very numerous and very largo tributaries. The 
Mississippi is navigable nearly to its source ; and the Missouri, 
which is longer than the central stream, is navigable to the point 
where it leaves tlie llocky Mountains. The rivers of the Atlantic 
Slope are useful both for navigation and for water-power. The great 
rivers of the western slope are the Columbia and Colorado. 

The chief Atlactic rivers are : the HadAOD, Delaware, Sor^nehanna, Potomae, James, 
and Savannah. 


7. Lakes. — The two largest lakes in the United States are Michigan 
and the Great Salt Lake. 

The Or«*t s«it Lak« is the centre of the Continental Basin of North America. 
As this lake has no outlet except tlirough evaporation, it is extremely salt While 
the_^an-water contains onl;^3 per cent._of salt, Uio water of the Great ^irialso 
contains $2 per cent. The human body cannot sink iu it. The plateau in whicli it lies 
1^4200 ft. above tbo sea ; and the lake itself is about half the size of Torkshlro. 


8. Climate. — The United States lie wholly within the Temperate 
Zone ; and yet they may be said to contain all kinds of climate, 
from sub-arctic to sub*tropical, and from very cold and wet to 
extremely hot and dry. On the whole, the climate is much more 
continental than that of Europe.— Each of the great natural divisions 
of the country has its own special climate, (i) The Eastern Slope has 
a climate which is modihed by its nearness to the Atlantic, but which 
is marked by hot summers and cold winters, (ii) The climate of the 
Mississippi Valley varies with considerable regularity according to 
the latitude, (iii) The climate of the Western Plateau U hot and dry. 
(iv) The Pacific Slope has a warm cUmate which is tempered by breezes 
and showers from the Ocean. The rainiest parts of the States are 
those which border on the Mexican Gr.lf and the Pacific Ocean.— 
The Pacific Coast is, on the whole, both warmer and moister than the 
Atlantic Coast.— The most remarkable characteristic of the climate 
IS Its liability to sudden changes from great heat to intense cold. 


Scotland) are both in the same latitude 


0, J 
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6 fall of S6* in five minotes. — The present writer li&s seen the thermometer at Washing* 

ton fall 30* in one hour. It was hot summer when he left the house ; it was near 

freezing-point when he returned within the hour. This is due to the fact that there is 

DO transverse range of mountains between the Mississippi Valley and the long slope to 

the Arctic Ocean. Wheh, therefore, the wind changes from south or cast to north, 

a cold current of air sweeps down from the arctic regions on the warm plains of the 

south, and chills man, beast, and plant. 

• 

9. Vegetation. — The vegetation of the States ranges from the sub- 
arctic to the sub-tropical species of plants. In the North, the white 
pine, birch, ash, oak, elm, walnut, and maple ; in the South, th6 
acacia, palmetto, and magnolia grow in luxuriance. In the North, 
oats, rye, and barley ; in the Middle, maize, tobacco, and hard wheat ; 
in the South, cotton, sugar, and rice are cultivated, while the orange, 
pomegranate, and fig flourish in the low coast-lands. 

10. Minerals. — The mineral wealth of the United States is almost 
incalculable. There are in the Atlantic and Central States coal-fields 
as large as the whole of England ; there are high mountains which 
are almost one mass of iron ore. In tlie Rocky Mountain States and 
the Pacific States, enormous quantities of gold and silver are 
Tuiaed. Oil is abundant in California, Oklahoma, and Pennsylvania. 

(i) The Appalachian coal-lleld covers 70,000 square miles— 'Which is larger than 
England and Wales ; the Western coal-field 85,000. 

(ii) Iron Mountain and Pilot Knob, in the State of Missouri, are mountain-masses 
composed almost entirely of iron ore. 

(iii) California is the chief gold-producing State, though Colorado, Montana, and 
Nevada contribute large quantitiei*. Colorado and Montana are the chief silver 
producing regions. 

11. Industries. — Agriculture is much the most important occupa- 
tion in the courtry. Grazing is also an important industry. Mining 
is an industry which is growing and developing more and more every 
year. Manufacturing on a very large scale engages the attention of 
the States which lie north of the Ohio and the Potomac. Fishing is 
also a growing industry, and is destined to be a source of great wealth 
to the sea-board States. 

(i) North of the parallel of 86* Uio most common crops are wheat, oats, maize, 
fiax, and tobacco. South of this line, cotton, sugar, and rice. 
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(!l) Omzing is the chief industry in Texas and the States 0 / the Great Plams. 

(ui) The chief maonfactures are of cotton and woollen goods, machinery, wood. 

work, etc. Tho cotton-growing States are also becoming cotton-inannfacturers. 

12. Commerce.— (i) The Domestic Commerce of the United States 
with each other is enormous and is rapidly growing. It consists in 
the interchange of the products of the different States ; and as these 
vary greatly in climate, in vegetation, and in industries, the oppor- 
tunities for interchange arc very great, (ii) The Foreign Commerce 
of the United States is very large ; and the exports and imports go 
on increasing rapidly from year to year. Their largest customer is 
Great Britain ; and next to lier come Germany ;m<l Canada. 

(l) The leadiag Exporta .ire cotton, brcnd-.stufTti, provisions (meat and dairj’-pro- 
ducts), iron and steel (and manufactures oO, j'ctroloum, copper, animals, au<l tobacco. 
Great Britain takes most of the cotton and grain. Germany buys most of tho 
petroleum. Tho West Indies and South Americ.a are great purchasers of Hour. tiinU-i; 
and manufactured goods. 

(ii) Tho leading Imports nro Iron, wi-oughtond luiwrought, “dry good.s"; winc.s, 
silks, and “ colonial wares." Great Britain sends tho first two im|«rta ; Franco 
sends wines and silks ; Chinn, teas, raw silk, and porcelain ; Java and Brazil, cottce ; 
and the West Indies, cane-sugar and fruits. 

(iii) The main features of U.S. A. trade aro that her exports consist chiefly of raw 
materials and foods, and her imports mainly of maoufacturcs and luxuries. 

13. Highways. — The United States is distinguished for its wealth 
of railways and waterways ; but it is singularly deficient in good 
liigh-roads. There are now about 265,000 miles of railway open for 
traffic ; and new railways are building every year. — There are three 
great water-ways in the country — the most splendid system of internal 
water-communication in the world. — The high-roads in the West, 
and even in some parts of the East, are sometimes “ corduroy ” roads 
or plank-roads, but oftenest mere tracks made by tho w'heels of carts 
through the fields. 

(l) Nearly 6000 miles of new railway are now constructed every year, 

(ii) The three great water-ways are : tho Ukdalppl ; the Erie ; and tho Great 
Lake Eoate. (a) The Mississippi has SS navigable trlbuUries i and these connect the 
States in the Mississippi Valley with the Gulf of Mexico at New Orleans. (&) The Erie 
Canal crosses the State of New York, and connects the Great Lakes with the Hudson 
River, (e) Tho Great Lakes, with the Welland and other canals, and the St Lawrence, 
form the water highway of the north and east 
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(iii) The value of tlie Mississippi as a commercial river lies in the fact that it flows 
from north to south, exchanges the products of cold climates for those of warm 
regions. 

14 Telegraphs and Letters. —Tliere lire in the United States more 
than 240,000 miles of telegraph line, with about 1,500,000 miles of 
wire. — Tliell million telephones which are at work in the country 
require about 20 million miles of wire for their own use. — About 
22,000 millions of letters and packages go yearly through the post. 

15. Inhabitants. — The population of the United States in the census 
year of 1920 amounted to about 105,000,000. The average density 
is 30 persons per square mile. Most of the people are of British 
and German descent ; and are an English-speaking peoide. About 
11,000,000 belong to the Negro race, which is increasing; and 
only about 2G5,000 to the native American-Indian race, which is 
decreasing. 

(i) In the year 17S9 there were only about 3,000,000 of whites. 

(ii) Italy sends the largest number of immigrants ; Austria comes next. 

16. Government. — The United States form a Federal Republic of 
48 States. The Legislature is called Congress, and consists of two 
Houses the Upper, which is called the Senate, and the Lower, 
vvliich is called the House of Representatives. The Head of tlie 
Government is called the President, who is also Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army and Navy. 

(i) Tho S^aate is made up by each State parliament sending two men to represent 
it. 

(ii) The Members of the House of Representatives are elected by all citizens above 
the age of twenty*one. The number d.epends on tho density of the population. Thus 
New York sends up 43 ineriibors ; Colorado, tliough more than twice as large, only 
four. There is one RepresouUtivo to every 210,000 inhabitants. 

(iii) Tlio Army is small— only 00,000 men, of whom about 3800 are ofllcers. But, if 
the country were in danger, millions of young men would take the iield. 

(iv) Next to Great Britain and Japan, the United States has the most i)owerful 
Navy in the world. There are 10 navy-yanls, tlio largest of which are Brooklyn, 
Charleitown (near Boston), and PorUmoatb in New Hampshire. 

17. Religion and Education. — The United States grant perfect 
c(|uality to all religious bodies. There is no established church j 
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all churches are entirely free of state interference. Education, 
especially in the Nortliein and New Kn^jland Slates, is fostered by 
the people by every means in their power. Much of the best land in 
the country is .set apart for Universities, Tecliiucal ('ollege.s, Wouien’.s 
Colleges, High Schools, and ’Kleinentary Scliools. 


hi the Northern SUU s, there are very few ilUU-iMtes. Ajuoh;; DAtivc whilefltliere 
Aiealxmt 3 pur cunt. ; utnl among the forcign*lK'>rii ]nimigi*aikti$ suthc 12 percent, are 
illiterate.— Among the Negroes 30 percent, cannot rca^l or write. 


18. Large Towns. — Although four-fifths of the inhabitants of the 
United States live in the country, there arc very many large towns, 
especially in those districts which combine manufactures with com- 
merce. Tliere are GO towns which have a population of over 100,000. 
Of these 28 have more than 200,000. Of these again, 8 have over 
500,000 ; and 3 have over a million inhabitants. Twelve of the 
largest arc New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Boston, Baltimore, 
Cleveland, Bufiaio, San Francisco, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, and New 
Orleans. 


(j) Hew York (Including Brooklyn and Long Island cities, over 6 niiJlioU8)ia Uio 
commercial capital of tho United States, and tho largest ami richest city in tho Now 
World. It stands at the mouth of tho Iludsoii River, on tlio long Island of Uaahattan. 
It is now larger than Paris ; and of all tho cities on tho globe, second only to London 
ill population. New York is joined to its suburb, Brooklyn, by tho largest suspension 
bridge in the world. 

(ii) Chicago (2701) is the record instance of rapid growth. In 18S2 It was a frontier 
log fort. It stands on tho south-western shore of L.ako llichigan, In the State ot 
Illinois. It is tho greatest grain- and iiicat-inarkct in tho world, because It has at tho 
back of it tho great wheat-growing and ranching prairies of the West. It Is tho 
commercial metropolis of the St. Lawrence Basin. Railways and waterways connect 
It with every lart of tho country ; it is tho greatest lake-port in tho world, and no 
other city in America is the focal point of go manyjailways. 

(iii) PWladelphUClSZS; is tCotinra-cTlym' Ullj union in Jioi^oii and manufactures, 
and the third In commerce. It is also the largest coal- and petroleuniKlopot In the 
States. It stands at the confluence of the Delaware and Schuylkill. It Is tho third 
port In the Union, and manufactures specially woollens and clothing. 

<iv) St. Uait (772), on the llississippl-where the Missouri joins It, and in tho State 
of Missouri, is one of the great giant-cities of the West It is the commercial centre 
^ the Mississippi Valley, and lies midway between tho AtUntic and the Pacific 
Flour, Iron, and machinery are tho staples of Its trade. 

. ““y- port In th. U„I„„, It I, also 
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(vi) B&ltlffiore (733X OQ Chesapeake Bay, is a flourishing commercial city and a 
great manufacturing centre* Its chief exports are cotton, tobacco, and petroleum* 

(vii) Cldveland (796), on tbe south shore of Lake Erie, has, like the Cleyeland 
district in England, great iron-works, and also refines petroleum* 

(viii) Buffalo (.'>0ii), at the head of Lake Erie, is the tenninus of the Erie Canal to 
New York It is alarge depot for grain and timber. 

(ix) Ban Francisco (506), the largest city on the Pacific Coast, stands on San 
Franciso Bay, — one of the loveliest bays in all the world. Lines of steamers connect 
it with China, Japan, Australia, and the Sandwich Islands; and, now that the 
Panama Canal is linished, it is connected with New York and Europe* Two Pacifle 
Railroads start from it to cross the continent to the Atlantic, It ships gold, fruit, 
and flour. 

(x) Cincinnati (401), on the Ohio, is the largest city and the chief commercial and 
manufacturing centre of the Ohio Valley* It is the greatest pork-marXctiu the world* 

(xi) Pittsburg (^SS), in West Pennsylvania, is the iron and steel manufacturing town 
In the Union; it alone produces half the output of the entire country* It is sur* 
rounded by flelds of iron, coal, petroleumVand natural gas. 

(xii) Hew Orleans (387), is the centre of trade for all those States that lie on or near 
the Oulfof Mexico* It stands on the Mississippi, about 100 miles from its mouth* 
It is the greatest cotton port in the ^rld^and the greatest sugar-market in the Union* 
It IS connected by Uie Mississippi with all the great cities of the Central Valley, and 
by railways with all parts of the States — both east and west, and also with Mexico. 

19. Divisions. — There are in the Union forty-eight States and one 
Territory. They are generally divided into five groups : the New 
England States; the Middle Atlantic States; the Southern States; 
the Central States ; and the Rocky Mountain and Pacific States. 

20. The New England States. — These are six : Maine; New Hamp- 
shire; Vermont; Massachusetts; Rhode Island; and Connecticut. 
The six taken together are a little larger than England and Wales. 

(i) Hftlne, a little larger than Ireland, is the most easterly state in the Union. It 
excels in shipbuilding, lisliiiig, and in “ harvesting ’* and exporting ice. It chief port 
is PortUDd. 

(ii) New HampthUe, the -^Grauitc State, is the '‘Switzerkmd of America,'*— so 
lovely and picturesque is Its lake and mountain scenery. Its largest city Is Uan*- 
cheater. 

(Hi) Vermont Green Mountain") is a little larger than New llainpshiro* It 
grows wool, raises stock, and produces the best maple sugar in the States. 

(iv) Mawachnsetu (an Indian name), called the *^Bay State" IVom its numerous 
inlets, is the wealthiest and most populous of the New England States. It is the 
greatest fishing State in the Union* Boston is its largest city* 

(v) Ebodo Island, which is a little larger than Cliesnire, is the smallest but most 
densely peopled State in America. Its largest town is provldonce, which is the second 
city in New England, and a great centre of manufactures and commerce* 
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(Vi) 0««*ctlcat, whlc. is nearly twice os large as DevoDbLire. is a SUta wWch 
makes hnMware. clocks, and Yankee notions.- The largest town is Bridgeport. 

21. The Middle Atlantic States.— These are seven in number ; New 
York ; New Jersey ; Pennsylvania ; Delaware ; Maryland ; Virginia ; 
and West Virginia. With them is usually associated the District of 
Colmnhia, in which Washington, the capital, stands. All of these 
States are on the Atlantic Slope, with the exception of Westeni 
Virginia ; and all have an Atlantic sea-board except West Virginia 
and Pennsylvania. They have a milder climate and a much greater 
variety of vegetation than the States of New England. 

(i) Now York is a fertile and picturesque State, nearly as large as England (without 
Wales). It is often called the “ Empire State,- because it holds the first place In 
population, wealth, manufactures, and commerce. It produces more butter and hay 
than any other State. It has a great number of towns. The largest aro How York, 
Brooklyn, and Buffalo (a great grain centre, on Lake Erie). 

(ii) Now Jersey (a little larger than Yorkshire) is a fertile State in the “alluvial 
country” of the Atlantic sea-board. It is famous for all kinds of fruit. 

(iii) Penaiylvaidja (*tho “ Wooded State of William Penn ”), the “ Keystone State," 
U the greatest mining State In the Union. It supplies half the iron, more than half the 
coal and much of the petroleum produced in U»o country. In manufactures. It is 
the second State in the Union. The largest city is PhiladolphU : the second largest, 
Plttibarg, the greatest petroleum and coal market in the Union 

(iv) Delaware, a small State not so large os Devonshire, lies in the alluvial country, 
and is noted for its peaches. 

(v) Uaryland, a State one-half larger than Yorkshire, is famous for its tobacco and 
grain ; and also for its coal and iron. Baltimore is the largest town. 

(vi) Vii^iaia is a State larger than Scotland by 10,000 sqoore miles. It Is the 
oldest of the “Original Thirteen,” and is sometimes called the “ Old Dominion.” It is 
rich in coal and iron ; and its soil is fertile. It is famous also for its excellent oysters. 
The largest city is Biehmesd, which has large flour-mills. Its chief seaport is Norfolk. 

(vii) W«<t Virginia is nearly as large os Scotland, and is a great mining region on 
the western slopes of the Appalachian system. It is very rich in iron and coal. The 
largest city is WhooUng, on the Ohio. 

(vUi) Colombia (called after Columbus) is a *' District” of about 70 square miles. It 
Is governed by Congress itself. Its only city is Washinotok, the capital of the 
Union, with large and noble buildings — many of them In marble. 

22. The Soathem States. — These are 11 in number: North Caro- 
lina ; South Carolina ; Georgrla ; Florida ; Alabama ; llieslSBlppl ; 
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Louisiana ; Texas ; Arkansas ; Tennessee ; and Oklakonia (incor- 
porated ivith tile old Indian Territory and admitted as a State in 
1906). Tlie.se States, especially those in the farthest south, have a 
very warm and almost sub-tropical climate, and, in general, a very 
fertile soil. 

(1) North Cirolina is a State larger than England (without Wales), and it grows 
much grain, tobacco, cotton, flax, and hemp. It is also rich in gold, iron, tin, and 
coal : and in forests of pitch-pine. Wilmington is the largest town. 

(ii) South Carolina is a State a little larger than Scotland. It is called the “Pal- 
metto State." It grows more rice than any other State In the Union, It is also 
famous for “ Sea Island Colton "—the best in the world, with a long silky fibre, which 
makes it useful for laces and fine fabrics. This cotton is grown on islands along the 
coast. Charleston, an important cotton port, is the largest city. 

(iii) Georgia, a State a little larger than England and Wales, is the leading Southern 
State in manufactures. Excellent hard wheat in the hills, rice in the irrigated low- 
lands, cotton in the land between, form the staple products. Atlanta, a great manu- 
facturing and railway centre, is the largest city. Savannah is the chief seaport. 

(iv) norlda, a State as large as England and Wales, has, owing to its two sea-fronts, 
a warm climate tempered by sea-breezes. 1 1 is noted for its orange-groves. 

(v) Alabama, a State a little larger than England, is a great cotton-growing 
fountry. It is rich in coal, iron, and marble. Birmingham Is tho largest city. 

(vi) Mlaslislppl, a State more than one-half larger than Scotland, is rich in cotton 
and timber, lii cotton it is the richest in the Union. For 330 miles in this State, the 
river is kept in by high embankments called levees. Before these were constructed, 
about 34,000,000 acres— an area larger than the whole State of New York— were subject 
to devastation. The largest city is Vlckiburg— a town on a Mississippi “bluff.” 

(vil) Louisiana (called after Louis xiv. of France) i.s a State nearly as large as 
England. It occupies the lowest part of the Great Plain. From the mouth of the 
Red River to the Gulf of Mexico, the level of the Mississippi is higher than tliat of the 
adjacent country; and people talk of going “up to the river,” not “do\vn"to it. 
Louisiana produces almo.st all tho cane-sugar grown in North America. New Orleans, 
the greatest cotton-port in the world, is the largest city. 

(viii) Texas, the largest State in the Union, is three times as largo as Great Britain. 

It is famous for its beautiful prairie.s, and its vast area of fertile lands. It produces 
much cotton and laoro cattle than uny other State. The cotton lands alone are as 
large as tho whole of Scotland. The wheat region is 10,000 square miles larger. The 
State is aL-io rich in coal, iron, lead, and copper. Galveston is the chief port- 

fix) Arkansas is a State rather larger than England. Its chief products are cotton 
and com. It is also rich in metals. The capital and tho largest city is Little Bock. 

(x) Tennessee (an Indian word which means " River of the Groat Bend,”) is a State 
onc-tliird larger than Ireland. East Tennessee is moontainous, and rich in coal, iron, 
and copper. Middle Tennessee is a rolling country which grows wheat, com, and 
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tobacco. West Ti-niics.scc is a low-level region wliich f;r.>w:v cott..n. KMhviU* is Ibo 
capital. Memphii, on tbe JIissi.<sippi, is tlie laixcst city. an. I tbc . hi. f cotton port. 

(xi) OkUbomaC in a about = 1 J Kn{'l!intl))ii'S lu.rtb of T.-xas. Towunis tbe wi-st begin 
tho arid and almost tre.?le.«;-s Great Plains, wliich slop.- gradually up towards tin? 
Rockies. But in the oast and .south cotton and llax .ar<s grown. Here, l■>o, am good 
lumber-grounds and pastoral districts, and cal aii.l p.dr.il. uni are produce.l. Oulhrle 
is the capital. 


23. The CentTa.1 States. — 'I'liesc :ire tliiitecn in miiiihor : Kentucky ; 
Ohio ; Indiana ; Illinois ; Michigan ; Wisconsin ; Missouri ; Iowa : 
Minnesota ; Kansas ; Nebraska ; South Dakota ; uiul North Dakota, 
which toiiclies Canada. These States are all inland, and occupy nearly 
the whole of the Upper Mississippi Valley. Their most striking 
feature is the vast treeless prairies. In the northern section tho 
winters are long and severe, the summers short and hot ; in tho 
southern section the winters arc n»ilder, (lio summers longer. They 
form, taken all together, the “Granary of tho United States.” 

(a) So vmI U tbe eree of tboM arui $o fertile the uAl, thftt Uicre U room in th«m for a 

jiOpuUtfoQ of mliUoDa. At prcMiil, titcre are a^mut 30 mllUocie. (b) Tlie rnvlrtea are 
coeereU a1th ghj wUb flowen^ and alive with berda of cattle. Not a atone U to be 

found in tbe eoIL 


0) K«ntacky la a State one-third larger than Scotland. It surpasses all the other 

States in tobacco and hemp. Its “blue-grass region" is one of the finest grazing 

districts in the Union. It Is also very rich In coal and Iron. It is famous for the 

Mammoth Cavo. This cavern extends underground for miles, and has never been fully 

explored. It contains a navigable lake of fresh water Tlie largest town is LoaUviU# 
(234). 

(ii) Ohio is ft little hirger than Kentucky. It is tho fourth State In tho Union in 
point of population ; the third in coal ; .nud the first in wool. Its “wool-clip" Is tho 
largest in America: but mining and manufacturing arc the chief industries. Tho 
largest city is ClevoUnd. “Pork-packing" is a moat nole<l industry of Cincinnati. 

(lu) la«Uana— a State larger than Ireland— lies entirely In tho Pralrio Region, and 
hasnoLilU or mountains. With Illinois, it is tho greatest wheat-growing State in 
the Union. XadlonapoUa is the largest town. 


(iv) miaola-a State nearly as large as England and Walos-ranks as tho first SUte 
In the Union for wheat and oats ; the second for coal : and the thlnl for i>opulatlon. 
It possessed one of tho larRcst coal-floMs in the >7orl(i : it is nearly as large as the 
whole of England. The largest town is Chicago. 


(») lBc^_ Stale which consists ot tveo vast pcnii.snias-ls larscr than 
nimola u U neatly surronndod by three of tho Oreat Lakes. Tho northern pcnln- 
snl. abonnds In Iron ; thcro also arc. on tho shores of Lake Superior, tho richest 
copper-ndnes In tho rrorld. Mlchlkon has also a rich soil and Inrinonso forests Th. 
lake shoro-llno 1 . over lOOO nnlo. In length j and hence Its commerce Is verv'ls™ 
The langest city 1, Petrel. (898), a great msnnfactnrlng. as «I1 a. commercla Tenur 
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(vi) WUconila lies betircea Lakes Superior and Michigan, and is nearly as large as 
England and Wales. The land consists chiefly of rolling prairies ; and grain and 
timber are the leading products. Milwaukee (457) is the largest town ; and it is the 
second largest grain-market in the States. It is also one of the flve great lake-ports. 
The commerce on the Great Lakes is enormous ; 5000 vessels are engaged in it ; and 
its value is greater than that of the whole foreign commerce of the United States. 

(vii) Missouri, which lies west of Illinois, is a State more than twice the sise of 
Ireland. It is the most populous State west of the Mississippi. It has enormous 
mineral resources ; and its oal-flelds are among the richest in the world. The coal- 
fleld in this and neighbouring States is nearly as large as Great Britain. It is also 
rich in grain, hemp, and tobacco. The largest town is Bt. Louis — the commercial 
centre of the Missouri Valley. 

(viii) Iowa, north of Missouri, consists chiefly of rolling prairies. It has large coal- 
beds and rich veins of lead. Grazing is its chief industry. The largest city is Des 
Moines. 

(ix) Minnesota, which lies north of Iowa, is a State nearly as large as Great Britain. 
It is crossed by the “Height of Land" which separates the waters flowing into 
the Gulf from those which run into the Arctic Ocean. Both the Mississippi and the 
Red River take their rise on this elevation. The Falls of St. Anthony and of Minne- 
haha, on the Upper Mississippi, are noted for their beautiful scenery and immense 
water-power. Minnesota is a great wheat and timber State. MinneapoU*, with a 
trade in “ lumber" and flour, on the St Anthony Falls, is the largest city. 

(x) KaniM, the “ Central State,” which lies west of Missouri, is nearly as largo as 
Minnesota. Rolling prairies and grassy plains make up the country. The soil is 
extremely fertile. No other State has a smaller proportion of useless land. Die 
climate is so dry that the grass dries into hay wthout being cut, and feeds vast 
hordes of cattle and flocks of sheep without winter housing. Coal abounds. The 
largest city is Leavenworth, on a tributary of the Kansas river. 

(xi) Netraska, north of Kansas, is a State about one-balf larger than England. 
The eastern part of the State is a rich agricultural region, and grows much grain, 
hemp, flax, and tobacco. The largest town Is Omaha, which stands on the Union 
Pacifle Railway, about midway between Uie two oceans. 

(xii) North and South Dakota are two states who.so united areas equal about twice 
that of England. The surface is rolling prairie, and the states produce magnificent 
wheat. Through North Dakota runs the watershed between the Red River and 
Missouri Basins. Blimarck, on the North Pacific railway and the Missouri, is the capital 
of North, and Ploiro of South Dakota. 

24. Rocky Mountain States. — These are eight in number : Nevada 
(on the high plateau of the Great Basin) ; Idaho, Utah, Colorado, 
Arizona, and New Mexico (in the Plateau Region) ; Wyoming, 
Montana. This group could contain four Frances, and even then 
leave a good margin. These states lie on both sides of the 
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Rocky Mountains ; and their general elevation is about 6500 ft. 
The watershed which separates the Atlantic and the Pacific Basin 
runs through them. The climate is remarkably dry and bracing. 
The “Great Plains” stretch along the eastern base of the Rocky 
Mountains ; and, in winter, are covered with “self-made hay.” The 
mineral wealth of this vast highland region is beyond calculation. 


(i) ColQrado— a State tnnce a.s large as England, on both slopes of the Rocky 
Mountains— contains their highest peaks. It is rich in gold, silver, lead, coal, and 
iron. It is the second State in the Union for the production of silver, and also one 
of the finest grazing regions in the country. Denver (256), a mining placa, is the 
capital and the largest city. 

(ii) Nevada, a State nearly twice as large as England and Wales, in the western 
part of the Great Basin, is extrcmel> rich in silver. It possesses also an enormous 
mine of rock-salt, two square miles in area. Virginia City is the largest town. 

(ill) New Mexico, south of Colorado, has au area about four times the size of 
Ireland. It was once a part of Mexico ; and Spanish is still the usnal language. 
Wherever there is water, the soil is exceedingly fertile. BaaU Ti, the capital, is tho 
oldest city in the United States. 

(iv) Wyoming is an elevated region more than three times the size of Ireland. The 
population is settled along the lino of the Union Poeifle Railway. This State con- 
tains the “ Yellowstone National Park," a park more than twico the size of Kent set 
apart by Congress as a national pleasure-ground for ever. Its deep caflons, lofty falls 
immense geysers, deep lakes, and picturesque rocks, make it tho greatest natural 
wonder in the world. Tlie Great Geyser thro\vs up a column of water 300 ft. high. 

(v) Montana, a SUte north of Wyoming, is nearly five times as largo as Scot- 
land. It abounds in gold and silver min'^s of surpassing wealth. 


(vi) Arizona, west of New Mexico, has an area nearly four times as large as 
Scotland. It is ricli in mines of gold, silver, and copper. Mining and wool-growing 
are the chief industries. Two trans-continental railways cross the territory. Here is 
the driest climate on the continent ; the annual rainfall is only 8 inches. The Cafion 
of the Colorado is the longest and deepest gorge in the world. For 800 miles the 
nver has sawed its way through rock ; and tho nearly perpendicular walls are from 
8000 to 6000 ft. high, from the bed of the river to the level of the plateau. 


(vii) null, west of Colorado, is traversed by the Wahsatch Range, at the foot of 
which hes the Great Salt Lake. It Is nearly three times as large as Scotland. There 
are numerous mines of silver, copper, and coal. The Mormons constitute four-fifths 
of the ation ; and. by their excellent system of irrigation, they have turned a 
dry plateau Into one vast smiling garden. Tho capiUl is Salt Lake City 018). 

(viil) Xdahe has very productive mines of gold and silver. 


26^Paciflc states._Of these there are three ; CaUfonda ; Oregon • 
and Washington. There is aUo one territory : Alaska. The elimato’ 
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of the Pacific States, -which are played on by westerly winds from the 
ocean, is very warm and moist. The climate of Alaska is cold. 

(i) C4lifoniia is a State nearly three times as large as England and Wales. It is the 
first State ia the Union for the production of gold and petroleum ; but agriculture is 
by far the greatest industr>', and the wheat crop is twice as valuable as the yield of 
gold. It is the second State for woobgrowing, Ohio being the first. The orange^ 
lemon, olive, and grape flourish in the splendid soil and perfect climate. — The 
Yosemite Valley is the most wonderful gorge in the world. Its rocky walls are 
several thousand feet in height. The Merced River flows tlirough the gorge, and takes 
a series of leaps, the total height of which is half a mile. The highest trees in the 
world are found on the slopes of the Sierra Nevada. Some of them are 40 ft. in 
diameter, and 800 ft. high. Tlie largest town is San Francisco. Lines of steamers 
connect it with China, Japan, and Australia ; lines of railways^the Central, Union, 
and Southern Pacific — with the Atlantic States. Tho capital is Sacramento. 

(ii) Oregon, north of California, is a State exactly three times the size of Ireland. 
Though in tho latitude of New England, its climate is very much wanner ; and the 
cattle spend the winter in the open fields. It is a fine grain and fruit country. There 
is also a great deal of gold and silver, and of coal and iron. The rivers swarm with 
salmon. The largest city is Portland (258). 

(iii) Washington, north of Oregon, is n SUito twice the size of Ireland. It is 
a fine wheat and grazing country. There are largo forests of pines and cedars in 
the west. Seattle (816), a seaport on Puget Sound, is tho largest town. 

(iv) Alaska, which lies between British North Aiuerici and Behring Strait, occupy* 
Ing the north-western angle of the continent, is a niotintainous territory more than six 
times tho size of Great Britain. The warm Jai>an current tempers the rigours of its 
northern cliinuto, as the Atlantic Drift tempers that of Norway. Tho rainfall at 
Sitka amounts to 90 itichc.s. Largo quantities of timber, ico, cranberries, canned 
salmon, arc exported to San Francisco. The seaMishery is the most valuable in tho 
world. Alaska is rich in gold (£3,180,000 worth in 1U14) and in high-grade coal. 

(v) Depsndsncisf.*- Porto Rico in tho West Indie.s ; and, in the Pacific. Hawaii (which 
is a territory '*), the Phllippinei, Qaam (Ladrone Group), an<l TotuUa (Samoan Group). 


MEXICO. 

1. Introductory. — Mexico is tho northern and larger portion of the 
vast isthmus which connects the two continents of North and South 
America. It was once a great empire— tlic Empire of tlie Aztecs ; 
after it was seized hy the Spaniards, it received the name of “New 
Spain ” ; the rule of the Spaniards was overthrown, and the country 
became a republic. It was once more an empire under Maximilian 
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of Anstrui ; he Wiis dofentefl atnl put to ilcath ; and jMexico at tlio 
present time U a Federal UcpuMi*-, like the United Slates. 

2. Boundaries, — ISIexieo (wliieli is four times as larjjo as 
Spain) lies hetweon the t\vo '^roat t)ceaiis of tlie worhl, and is 
hounded 

1. N. — By the UolUd SUtei. 

2. E. — By the Golf of Mexico 

S. S. — By Centnl Aoericx. 

4. W. — By the P&clllc Oceon. 

3. Build of the Country. — The build of Mexico is extremely simple. 
The country is an immense and very high hible-land, buttressed on 
both sides by lofty ranges of mountains, and edged by low plains on 
both seas. The table-land goes down to the low coast-plains by a 
series of terraces. The south end of it is crossed by a zigzag line 
of thirteen volcanoes, which are among the loftiest in the world. 

(i) The chief piateeu is the PlxUko of Anehtuc, with a mean elevation of 7500 ft. 

(ii) Tlie most important range is the Slsrra Madre (=Mother Range) ; and ihe chief 
cross ridge is the Cordillera do Anahnoc, which culminates in t)ie volcano of Popocate- 
petl (17,8S4 ft). The most stately of the volcanoes is the Peak of Orizaba, which enn 
be seen 200 miles away in clear weather. 

(iil) The low land varies in breadth : the broadest Is that on the Gulf of Mexico. 

(iv) There are no navigable rivers in Mexico. 

4. Climate. — There are three well-marked climates in Mexico, just 
as there are three well-marked regions :^the climate of the hot and 
moist lowlands ; the mild and dry climate of the temperate table- 
lands ; and the cold climate of the lofty mountain-lands. There are 
two seasons— the dry and the rainy. The hitter begins in June, and 
lasts till November. 

(1) The Low Plains are called Tletras Calieate. (tUo Cal is Uie same syUable as in 
caZonc): the Tabic-lands, Tierra. Temploda, (« rmperato*) ; and the mounUin lands 
nsrta. Prla. (a short form of the Lat. frigidas). TeUow fever rages la the low plains • 
in the table-land, the houses are built without chimneys-as fires are not needed' 
violets bloom, strawberries are ripe, and green peas in season all the year round. 

(il) The Tropic of Cancer runs through the middle of the country ; but there are 
no tropical heats in the elevated lands* 

(W) The Mexican oak begins to grow at the height of 2750 ft. : and at this point 
ytUow fever censes. ^ * 

2 a 
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5. Vegetation. — The lowland forests abound in mahogany and other 
woods employed in cabinet work. Sugar, bananas, vanilla, cocoa, etc., 
are grown in large quantities. A highly characteristic plant is the 
cactus, the most valuable kind of which is the cochineal-cactus, on 
which the cochineal insect (it furnishes a red dye) lives and thrives. 
The table-land produces cotton, coffee, tobacco, and grain. — Wheat 
and barley grow in the Tierra Fria, though at the height of 8000 ft. 
above the level of the sea. 

(l) The chief food pl^nt is maize ; and in some districts three or even four crops of 
maize are produced in the year 

(ii) The people of the lowland plain live chiefly on the banana and the plantaiiL 


6. Minerals. — Mexico contains the richest known argentiferous 
region in the whole world. Besides silver, there is a good deal of 
gold, coal and sulphur, and a rapidly increasing output of petroleum. 


Mex ico ra nks next to the U.S.A. astlie greatest silver-producing country in the world. 
Hcr^^^Hfche chief source of the fuel supply on the Nortlicrn nuhvays. It is 
fouj^^^^mith the pretrolcum at Sabinai in the north, near the Texas border, and 
on fh^^ntem edge of the tableland just north of lat. 20*. 


7. Industries and Trade. — The chief industries are mining and 
agriculture. There are no manufactures worth mentioning. Thechiel 
exports are silver, hemp, coffee, hides, mahogany, and cochineal. The 
chief buyers are the United States and England. The largest seller 
is the U.S.A. England sells to Mexico cotton goods and machinery. 


8. Railways. — There are now more than 15,000 m. of railway in 
Mexico — a very small proportion for so large a country. The capital 
is connected with Vera Cruz, New Orleans, and San Francisco. 

9. Inhabitants. — The population of Mexico amounts to over 
15,000,000. Most of the people are of Spanish descent or of mixed 
race ; and Spanish is the language of the country. The ^^exican 
Indians are diminishing in number. 

(i) Of tbo total popoIatioD, 20 per cent, are whites ; 48 per cent, of mixed race; 
%nd tho rest aro Indiaos. 

(ii) The prevalent religion ie Roman Catholicism. — Education Is in a backward state, 
(iii) Tlie Constitution is that of a Federal Republic^ which consists of twenty -seven 
States/hree territories, and one federal district, in which tho capital standsr 
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10. Cities. — There are in Mexico six towns with more than 60,000 
inhabitants. Of these, three have more tlian 100,000. The two 
largest cities arc Mexico and Guadalajara. 

(i) Uezico (470)— ratlior larger tlian SlicnicUl — is tho most brilliant cRy in Spanish 
America. It stamls at the height of about 7^00 ft. above the sea-level, iii the coiilrb 
of the Plateau of Anuhnac, and in a ?one of perennial spring. Into the broad streets, 
flanked by noble bnildings 71 Wm!BWR lotiy snow-capped volcanoes; ,anil round 
the city stand broad shining lakes, dark cypress .and pine groves, and waving llelda of 
golden com. From the middle of tho central Plaza (or square) rises the Cathedral— 
“overladen with gold, silver, and precious stone s, the most sumptuous house of 
worship in the Ne w Wor ld/* ~ 

‘ (ii) QaadaUJarafllS) is the chief seat of the cotton aixl woollen manufactures. 

(iii) The chief inaimfacturing town isPn«bla(101) ; tho largest mining town isOaana. 
Jnato (35).— The chief ports on the Atlantic arc Vera Cma, a nest of yellow fever* 
Tampico, which exports silver ; and Mateonoroe, at the mouth of tho border-river Rio 
Grande del Norte. Oa the Pacific, tho chief ports arc Acapnleo and 

11. Yucatan.— Yucataa is one of the States in the Republic of 
Mexico ; but it now and then asserts its independence. It has a good 
climate ; and a soil which, when watered, is fertile. The capital is 
Merida (6l)-a well-built Spanish city. The chief port is Campeachy, 
on the Gulf of the same name. 

The south of Mexico is fUU of the ruins of ancient ciUes-the romalns of decayed 
civilisationa. Temples, palaces, pyramids, and monuments ar« found, overgrown with 
the rankest vegetation. 


CENTRAL AMERICA. 

1. Position, otc.-The Uttlo Republics of Central America li. be- 
tween Mexico on the north, and the South American State of Panamd 
on the south. They form a kind of land-bridge between the two 
i^sthmuses of Tehuantepec and Panama. The whole country is a 
fertile plateau, which descends to the oceans on either side by a series 
of terracM. All kinds of tropical plants flourish in this region.-Part 
of the belt of volcanoes which encircles the Pacific Ocean Ues in this 
country j and the most devastating earthquakes are very frequent. 

(i) The area of the whole of Central America Is abant i as 

six times the size of IroUnd. wj*isre miles, or nearly 

CU) Th, popui.a«. U ^6<,5,00g-,s pmoa. to th, 
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I 2. Climate, etc. — The climate is like that of Mexico ; the soil is 
fertile ; and harvests of one kind or another go on through the live- 
long year. Tlie chief productions are coffee, cocoa, sugar, Indigo, 
tobacco, and bananas. 

The forests abound in mahogany, rosewood, and dye-woods. 

I ' 3. Trade. — The chief exports are indigo, bananas, coffee, and 

I mahogany ; but the trade of the whole region is very small. 

4. Divisions. — There are in Central America 6ve Republics, one 
British Colony, and one small menarchy. Their names are Guatemala ; 
San Salvador ; British Honduras ; Honduras ; Nicaragua ; Mosqultia ; 
and Costa Rica. British Honduras is the British Colony ; and Mos- 
quitia the monarchy, more or less subject, however, to Nicaragua. 

(i) Qa&t«m&la is about four-fifths tlie size of EuRland without Wales. It is the most 
populous of the five republics. The Pacific coast is its coffee region. Hew aaatemaia 
is the capitaL The old capital became intolerable from the frequency of earthquakes. 

(ii) San Salvador is a small republic not much larger than Yorkshire. Seen from the 
Pacific, the plateau looks Uke a mighty wall rising from the sea. Tlie capital is San 
Salvador. The old capital was entirely destroyed by an earthquake in 1854 ; and the 
present capital partially destroyed in 1873. The chief product and export is cofice. 

(iii) British Hondnro* or Belize is a country very little larger than San Salvador. Tho 
chief export is mahogany. Tlie mahogany-tree grows best between 10* North lat. and 
the Tropic of Cancer. The inliabitants are mostly Negroes. Tho capital is Belize (10). 

(iv) Hondorai Is a little larger than Guatemala; the capital is Tegnclgalpa, and Its 
chief port Troxlllo, on the Gulf of Honduras. The chief export is bananas. 

(v) Hlcaragu is not only the largest, it is also the richest State. Tho high table- 
lands produce india-rubber and mahogany ; tho middle table-lands are excolleat for 
grazing ; the lowlands grow coffee, sugar, cocoa, etc., in profusion. There is agood deal 
of gold in the country. The present capital Is Managua. Lake Nicaragua l.s a noble 
lake on tho top of tho low table-land, with volcanic islands in tho middle. In one 
part of the country six volcanoes may be seen in a lino of 60 miles. 

(vi) Mosqultia, or the “ .Mosquito Reser%’o," is anarrow strip of level country governed 
by the King of the Mosquito Tribe. A white line of surf, a low level coast, an Impene- 
traWo forest in tho background— this is Mosquit'a. The seaport Is Blewflelds, which 
exports some silver. 

(vii) Costa Rica (=“Rich Coast": there are no beggars in tho country)is a little 
smaller than Scotland, but has only about one-tenth of its population. It Is a 
narrow tablo-land, crowded with volcanoes. It exports a good deal of coffee. The 
capital is San Jos6 ; tlie chief port Fuota Arenas (Sandy Point) on the Pacific. 
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5. Inhabitants, etc. — The dominant race is of Spanish aescent ; 
and the prevalent language is Spanish. But the large majority are 
either settled Indians or Mestizoes (Half-breeds). The religion pro- 
fessed is the Koman Catholic. 


THE WEST INDIES. 


1. Introductory. — The large and beautiful archipelago of islands 
which lies between the two Americas, is called the West Indies. 
The islands extend in a vast curve between Cape Sable (in Florida) 
and the delta of the Orinoco. They occupy the same position with 
regard to the New World that the Eastern Archipelago occupies to 


alo 7\s tIo 



Caribbean sea 



the Old World. Both archipelagoes lie* in warm and sunlit seas ; 

each has a large number of splendid harbours ; each has many 

deep and navigable passages between the islands ; and both are rich 
and fertile in the extreme. 


0) West India Islands have been compared to •‘stepplng-stonca from Florida 
to the Orinoco.” They are in sight from each other almost all tlie way.-They have 
also been compared to the pillars of a fallen bridge, standing alone in the middle 
^ the oc«n._Tliey are really the summits of mighty mountain-rangea which axe 
partly under the sea, and which run paraUcl to the great ranges of North America. 

iBdia Islands keep out the tidal wave of the AUantic. and thus make 
the Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of Uexieo nearly tldeleea. 
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2. Area and DiTlslons. — The total area of the West Indies has heed 
estimated at 95,000 square miles — or a little larger than the whole of 
Great Britain. They are usually divided into the Greater Antilles ; 
the Lesser Antilles ; and the Bahamas. 

(i) The OreAtor Antillet are Cuba, Hayti, Jamaica, aud Porto Rico. 

(ii) The Leuer AntlUei are agaiu divided into 

(а) The Leeward telee — from the Virgio Islands down to Dominica ; 

(б) The Windward Iiles — from Martinique to Trinidad ; 

(c) The Venezuelan Islands — along the coast of Sonth America. These islands 
are also sometimes spoken of as the Leeward Islands, because they are 
the lee*' of the prevailing North* East Trade Winds. 

(iii) The are a group of low flat coral islands, surrounded by dangerous 

coral reefs and banks. 

3. Character. — All are mountainous, with the exception of the 
eastern chain of the Lesser Antilles and the Bahamas. The mountain- 
ranges and peaks are in general forest-clad ; and there are several 
volcanoes in the Lesser Antilles. 


4. Climate. — All the West India Islands, with the exception of the 
Bahamas, lie in the Torrid Zone. But the intense heat is modified 
by the sea-breezes and the Trade Winds. There are, speaking 
broadly, only two seasons — the dry and the rainy. The latter lasts 
from May to November. 


(i) The West Indies (includiog the Bahamas) lie between 10* and 28* North lat. 

(ii) Hurricanes, called (from the circular form in which they blow) Cyclenei, are 
the chief drawbacks to an otherwise very fine climate. Houses have been lifted up 
b odily ; 24*pound guns Sung headlong into the sea ; and even strong forts demolished. 


5. Vegetation. — All the vegetable productions of the Tropics flourish 
here. In most of the West India Islands grow sugar and coffee of 
excellent quality ; and also the cotton-tree, the cacao plant (from 
which cocoa and chocolate are made), and tobacco. The islands are 
also rich in fruits — such as the guava, pine-apple, pomegranate, 
orange, lemon, and bananas. The chief wealth of the Bahamas 
consists in timber — especially mahogany. 

(i) Spices are also largely grown, such as pimento (or all-spice), ginger, pepper, etc. 

(ii) The plantain, banana, yam, and bread-fruit tree friniish the inhabitants with a 
large part of their food. 
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0. Animals. — There are very few wild animals in the West Indies. 
The agouti is the 

few rodents. Among birds, there are humming-birds, parrots, gor- 
geously coloured trogons, and chatterers. 

(i) The animals found in South and Central America are almost entlraljr absent. 
There are no monkeys, no Jaguars, pumas, tigcr>cat3, foxes, or edcntata (such as 
sloths, ant-eaters, etc.). 

(ii) There are large numbers and many varieties of lizards. — The vampire-bat is 
dangerous to animals and even to man : it sucks their blood when they are asleep. 

7. Trade. — The chief exports are the products of the sugar-cane, 
tobacco, coffee, cocoa, cotton, bananas, and spices. 

(i) The sugar-cane produces sugar, rum, and molasses. 

(ii) Cuba exports large quantities of fruit ; and is also the chief sugar.producing 
country in the world. 


largest native mammal. There are also hats, and a 


8. People.— The population is very small, compared with the extent 
of the land and the richness of the soil There are only about 
8,000,000 inhabitants in all the islands. They are mostly Negroes or 
the descendants of Spanish settlers. The language most generally 
spoken is Spanish. 

(i) About 66 per cent, of the people are negroes ; 27 per cent half-castes, mulattoes, 
etc. ; and 17 p. c. whites. The whites (or “ creoles ”) are most numerous in Cnbs. 

(ii) Most of the people are Roman Catholic8->exccpt in the British West Indies ; 
but many of the negroes still piactise heathen rites. 


9. Poutical Dlyiaions— Most of the West India Islands belong to 
the Powers of Europe. Great Britain, France, Holland, and Den- 
mark possess all the islands, except Hayti, which is divided between 
two independent Republics ; Porto Rico, which belongs to the 

U.S.A. ; and Cuba, a nominaUy independent republic, which, how- 
ever, maintains intimate relations with the U.S.A. 


(i) Tho 0.8.A. holds Porlo Rico, and practically protects Cub* 

(II) Q*«tBrlutoposscsses,.in the Greater AutiUes, Jamaica; in the Lesser Trinidad 
I iha^ r’n ' ^ -'I th-hl o’ 

the Bahamas—The Bermudas are also sometimes classed with the West Indies 
(Ui) Prone* possesses Martinique, Quadaloupe, and a few others 

(V) SanmaA possesses SanU Croz-the Unrest of «,• i .. 

St. St John. [SOM to tho t,.S.rr„°..r ' ““ 
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10. The United States’ Holdings. — Cuba was declared an independent 
republic in. 1902. Porto Rico has been annexed by the U.S.A. Both 
fell into American hands after the war with Spain in 1898, 

(i) Cuba, the “Queen of the Antilles,' the “Pearl of the Antilles," Is an island 
about one-third larger than Ireland. A range of mountains runs through the length 
of It; and the Turqulno Peak— visible far out at sea, reaches the height of S400 ft. 
Some of the hilly districts are marvellously beautiful. Tliere are splendid forests of 
mahogany and ebony. American enterprise has built good roads to replace the old 
Spanish tracks ; and there are 2,500 miles of railway. Tlic population of the island is 
3 million.s, of whom 2j millions are wbiu-s. Production of cane..sugar is the chief 
Industry of the island, and second to that is the growing of tobacco and the making 
of cigars. The forests grow line mahogany, while cedar i.s also used for boxing the 
tobacco crop. The capital is HavannafOSO), a fine city on the Strait of Florida. Its 
gaily furnished houses and odjlly-shaped church-towers give it a very foreign aspect 
to an English eye. In Its Cathedral lie the remains of Columbus.— The second city 
in the island is Santiago. 

(ii) Porto Eleo is the healthiest of the Antilles, and almost the only island which 
produces food sufficient for its inhabitants. The free negroes do as little as they 
can. The chief products and exports are coffee, sugar, and tobacco. 


11. The British West Indies. — The possessions of Great Britain in 
the West Indies consist of Jamaica ; the Bahamas and most of the 
Lesser Antilles. 

(i) Jamaica Is an Island about three-fourths the size of Yorkshire. It is next in 
size to Cuba and Hayti. (The word mean.'s the “ Island of Springs. ") The north coast 
Is very beantifol : “bold bluffs, charming inlets, rushing and roaring rivers of 
clearest water, green lawns as soft as velvet, dark groves, songsters and butterflies, 
all come together to make this coast a veritable Garden of Eden." There is scenery 
In Jamaica which almost equals that ol Switzerland and Uie Tyrol-the Dlue Mountains 
are especially fine. Among the mountains there is a healthy climaU-. There areabout 
200 rivers, all teeming with flsh and alligators. But Black River Is the only one navi- 
gablc.-Ilananas. sugar, coffeo, and spices are exported. Thepopulation isonlyabout 
a million.— The commercial capital is Klngrton (62) ; Port Royal is a naval station. 

(ii) The consist of about 20 inhabited islands, and several thousand rocks. 

They arc of coml fommtion. The trade in sponges is large ; coral, green turtles, and 
salt are also exported.— Hawaa, the capital, is a great resort for invalids.— WatUng 
Island was the first land discovered in the New World by Columbus in 1492. 

(liL) Trinidad, the largest of the Windward Islands, very close to South America, is 
famous for a Lake of Pitch or Asphalt, from which Immense quantities are annually 
Uken. There U. however, no perceptible diminution : as new supplies continuaUy 
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rise from below. “ Die very ship anchors in pitch ; the passengers disembark on a 
pitch wharf; pitch lies heaped up everywhere ; in whatever direction the eyes are 
turned they light on nothing but pitch ; pitch, and the current market price of pitch, 
are the one burden of conversation." Dio lake is so solid that people can walk on It ; and 
yet it is in a state of perpetual “ boll." Barbadoes is the most densely peopled of the 
Windward Islands. Of the Leeward Islands. Antigua is the most productive : It 
exports sugar, rum, etc. 8t. KUU (or St. Christopher) contains an extinct volcano 

called * ‘ Mount Misery*** 

(iv) Tlie B«nau<Ua remote Bermudas” as Marvell calls them) Uc in lat 82\ 

and consist of nearly 400 coral Islands, of which five aro inhabited. The chief town 
is HainUtoiL They grow a very floe arrow-root. The houses are built of coral blocks, 
which are qnite soft when cut, but harden when exposed to the air. A single frost 
would crumble them all up. 

12. Haytl. — Tliis island is second in size to Cuba, from which it U 
separated by the ‘‘Windward Passage.” It is a little larger than 
the mainland of Scotland ; hut the population is under 2 millions— 
mostly negroes and mulattoes. It is divided into two States — the 
negro Republic of Haytl and the mulatto Dominican Republic. 

(i) The name Hayti means ** Land of High Bills." 

(ii) The BepobUe of Eaytl is about one-third the size of Scotland. The capital la 
Fort-ao-Prlne* (45), with an excellent harbour. The people speak a debased French. 
The trade done Is chiefly with the United States and Great Britain. The chief 
exports are coffee and cacao. 

(ill) The bondniekn BepubUe, or Republic of San Domingo, is more than one-third the 
size of England. The capital is Son Domiago (45) ; and the chief exjiorts aro logwood, 
mahogany, etc. 

(iv) Since 1S16 San Domingo has been administered by a board of U.S.A, orfleers, 
aii<l the island has begun to flourish in consequence. But Ilaytl is sunk in barbarism 
.laid squalor, open or concealed. The fertile plains lie untlllod ; the rich mines aro 
unworked ; the coffee-shrubs, once planted by white men, still hear berries, which the 

negroes are almost too idle to pick; and the negroes have a proverb “In Haytl 

there arc only three classes who work : the white man, the black woman, and tho 
ass." No whites can own land, hold an offleial post, or vote at elections. 
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SOUTH AMERICA. 

1. Introductory, (i) South America is the model continent. There 
is no other continent so simple in its shape and construction, no 
continent where the operations of nature are on a scale so grand and 
so intelligible, no continent where the interplay of the forces of land 
and sea is so direct and so colossal. It lies almost wholly within 
the Tropics — and there is even more of it within the region of the 
trade-winds ; and its shape enables it to benefit by the trade-winds 
more than any other land. Its shape is very simple ; it is that 
of a right-angled triangle. To windward of the continent is a very 
large evaporating surface : and no other land has so large an 
evaporating sea-surface lying to windward of it. This surface is the 
North Atlantic and the South Atlantic within the limits of 30“ of 
North and South lat. But 30“ is almost exactly the outside limit 
of the two systems of trade-winds — the north-east and the south- 
east. Now these two systems of trades 
blow day and ni|ht all the year round into 
the very heart of South America, carrying 
with them millions on millions of tons of 
moisture. At what angle do they impinge 
upon the coast ? At the very largest angle 
at which a wind can strike a coast : that is, 
a right angle. These winds, crossing seas 
on some parts of which there is always a 
vertical sun, carry on their wings more 
moisture than any other winds that blow 
on any continent in the world. 

2. Introductory, (ii) — As these warm rain-laden winds cross the 
continent of South America, there rise in their path ranges of moun- 
tains, which drive them high up into the air, and thus act as con- 
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densera which force from the winds a certain quantity of their 
moisture. At the foot of each range they drop moisture enough to 
make a great river. — But these two mighty systems of winds meet 
and must meet in the very heart of the continent. They meet, as 
indeed the trade-winds do in all parts of tlie w’orld, at or about the 
Equator. When they do meet, they drive each other high into the 
colder regions of the air, where the moisture they contain is condensed, 
and comes down in deluges of rain of which we can form no conception 
in this latitude. Hence it happens that here, where there is the largest 
downfall of rain, there is and must be the largest river in the world. 
—■But, as these two mighty systems of rain-carrying winds are about 
to leave the continent of South America and to blow on the Pacific, 
there rises in their p.ath the highest condenser they have yet met 
with. This condenser is placed as far back as it can possibly be. This 
high and powerful condenser is the Andes. In crossing the lofty 
chain of the Andes, the two sets of winds are driven higher into the 
air — into higher and colder air — tli.an before, and are compelled to 
part with every drop of moisture that they bear upon their wingg. 
Hence they appear on the western side of the Andes as perfectly dry 
winds ; there is hardly any rain on the Pacific coast of South 
America ; and a very large part of it is a barren desert. 

3. Introductory, — (iii) Here, then, where the two systems of trade- 
winds meet, we have the largest downfall, and hence the largest river, 
in the world — the Amazon. — Now, the two chief conditions of veget- 
able life are heat and moisture. In this valley of the Amazon 
there is the maximum of moisture. Is there also the maximum 
of heat ? There is ; for always, over one part or another of this 
enormous valley, the sun is pouring down vertical rays. Now, 
where there is the maximum of heat and the maximum of mois- 
ture, we expect to find the maximum of vegetation. And we do find 
it ; for there is here the largest and densest forest in the world. 
This forest is called the Selvas. Not only are there more trees than 
anywhere else ; there are also more kinds— more numerous varieties 
—of trees and plants.— Again, insect life is always most proUfic where 
vegetation is strongest ; and hence we find here too. in the Amazon 
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Valley, the largest number and the greatest varieties of insects. The 
hum of them is heard on board vessels lying several miles off the coast. 

(i) The following are the steps : (i) South America lies almost entirely within the 
Tropics, {ii) It has to windward of it the largest and most strongly evaporating sea- 
surfaces in the world— the North and South Atlantic, (iii) These surfaces are crossed 
by the steadiest winds, (iv) These winds strike on the coast at the largest angle — a 
right angle, (v) They meet, as they cross the continent, with ever higher and higher 
condensers, (vi) They drop showers, that is, rivers— as they go. (vii) They meet in the 
very heart of the continent, near the Equator, and drop the lai^est river in the world. 

(ii) The steps for vegetation are as follows : (i) Maximum of moisture — brought by 
Trade Winds, (ii) Maximum of heat-given by vertical sun. (iii) These two together 
give maximum of vegetation, (iv) Luxuriant vegetation gives abundant insect life. 


4. The Build of South America. — The build of the continent is very 
simple, and consists of a great mountain-chain in the tvest, one long 
plain (from the mouth of the Orinoco to the mouth of the Plate), and 
minor ranges in the east. A short, steep, sudden slope on the west 
to the Pacific ; a very long and gradual slope on the east towards the 
Atlantic, — these are the two main slopes. The minor slopes consist 
of a short slope to the north (the basin of the Orinoco), and a very 
long slope to the south (the valleys of the Paraguay and Parana). 

(i) There are certain features which South America possesses in common with 
North America : (a) Both continents taper to the south, (b) Both contineuta have 
their greatest length from north to south, (c) The west coasts of both continents are 
very regular, and almost straight. (</) The highest ranges of mountains in both lie 
in tho west — and very far to the west, (e) The subordinate ranges in both lie in 
the east. (/) Each has its short slope to the west, and its long slope to the east. 
(<7) The largest river in each flows to the cast — the Amazon aud the St. La^vrence. 
{k) Both have vast plains and enormous river-basins 


(ii) There are several striking points of contrast between 

Soath America and Africa. 


1. Wherv SouUi America bul^^'cs out 

2. Moitt of South America U 0 |>en to the oeciui- 

wlijd.% up to the very foot of the AnHe^. 

3. There ure very few snid eumll Ueserta Ih South 

America. 

4. South Amerh'a lute to wimlfrArO of It hruad 

occanA. 

5. South America la the oonUnent of plaUit. 

5. South America U the eontincDi of moUt beat 
ODd the moei luxurlani vefotallou. 


1 . Africa benUa in. 

2. Africa haa nngca of mourtinlDa round mmi of 

the ©oortL Where U h»a not, the nvLuy wlnda 
Mow away from or olon; tho coast -aud not 
luto the contiJicuU 

3. Africa haa the larveet desert Ui the world, and 

abo ouc (the KaLabarl) iu the M>uth-W08i. 

4. Africa boa to windward of moot of it hot landj. 

5. A/rica la tie continent of pUUaua. 

6. Africa U tbe coctiDeni of dry heat and the meet 

powoiful aniinal life. 




F«r Professor Heikt^ohn's New GeograpKy^ 
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5. Size and Coast Line.— The coast line of South America is ex« 
tremely short in comparison with the size of the continent. Its 
greatest length is 4550 miles ; its greatest breadth, 3200 miles ; and 
its surface amounts to 6,500,000 square miles. The coast line is 
only 15,000 miles in length; and this gives us only 1 mile to 
every 435 square miles of surface. But this very short coast line 
is, as we shall see, more than compensated by the enormous extent 
of its river-navigation. 

(I) Two^thirds of the surface of South America lies within the Tropics, and hence 
has, at least twice in the year, a vertical sun. 

(ii) Europe has 1 mile of coast line to every 190 square miles of area. — Africa has 
1 mile of coast to 750 square miles of area. Hence South America has relatively a 
much longer coast line than Africa. 

6. Bays and Straits. — There are few indentations — few gulfs or bays. 
It is the sea-openings of the rivers that are the most important ; and 
the mighty mouths of the Amazon and the Plate are the greatest and 
most frequented gulfs in the continent. The other indentations are 
neither many in number nor great in size. — The only strait is the 
Strait of Uagellan. 

(i) The most Dotcwortby gulfs on the north coast are : the OoU of Darien ; the Oolf 
af Venezaela, which commuDicatcs with the Lake of Maracayho ; the Gulf of Paria, 
between Trioidad and the maiDlaad. 

(ii) On the east coast, the Bay of Bahia affords a good harbour. The Bay of RloJaneiro 
is celebrated for its loveliness. It is said to be the most beautiful, secure^ and 
spacious anchorage in the world. 

(iii) On the west coast, the chief openings are the Oolfa of Panama and Ooayaqnll. 

(iv) Tlie estuary of the Amaaon is about 200 miles wide. 

(v) The estuary of the Plate (La Plata) is 130 miles wide. 

(vi) The Strait of Magellan is a winding channel, with high cliflh and mountains on 
eitlier side— like a Norwegian flord— <00 miles long, between the mainland and the 
Archipelago of Tierra del Puego. 

7. Capes and Islands. — South America is as poor in juttings out as 
she is in re-entrant bays.' The four most prominent capes are : Cape 
GalHnas in the north ; Cape St. Roque in the east ; Cape Horn in the 
sonth ; and Point Farina on the west coast. — The continent is also 
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poor in islands. The chief group is that of Tierra del Fuego ; but 
they are of no value for commerce. There are also numerous islands 
off the south-west coast. On the east coast, at the mouth of the 
Amazon, is Uaxajo, the largest island in South America. 

(i) The QaUp&gPs lil&nAa Turtle Islands'')! on the E<|uatcr» and west of 
Ecuador (to which they belong)! a volcanic group of thirteen Islands, with many 
species of birds and reptiles entirely unknown in other parts of the world. They 
are visited chiefly for their tortoises^ which are of great site. 

(ii) The ChixLcha Islaiidi, south of Lima) were noted for their rich deposits of guano. 

(iii) The FalUand Tilandi, 240 miles east of Tierra del Foego, belong to Great Britain. 
The population is 2004. 

(Iv) Jaan Ferundex is the island on which Alexander Selkirk (the original of Robin* 
son Crusoe) lived alone for four years. 


8. Mountains and Table-lands.— The most important range of 
mountains in South America is the Andes. This range stretches in 
one uninterrupted line from Cape Horn to the Isthmus of Panama— 
a distance of 4500 miles. It is the longest, most regular, and 
most clearly marked range of mountains in the world. Lying far 
back in the continent, it leaves no room for the development of rivers 
in the west, but abundance of room in the long eastern slope towards 
the Atlantic. The Andes are remarkable for (a) their continuity • 
(6) their great height— an average of about 12,000 ft. ; (c) the 
parallelism of their chains, when they are double or triple ; ((f) their 
transverse ranges ; (c) their mountain-knots ; and (/) the enormous 
number of volcanoes in them.— The minor ranges in the east are the 
Paxim6 Mountains ; the Guiana Mountains ; and the Mountains of 
Br^ The table-lands are not extensive, when compared with the 
height and length of the mountain-ranges. The broadest table-land is 
^t of BoUvia, which requires several days’ journey to cross ; the 
highest, that of Titicaca, which is 12,760 ft. above the sea-level. 


irom the IaUxi word thotda^ & striog.) 

(U) The«. a« said ta b« 130 actiTe craters, and a laTj. number dormant-The Ande. 
^•ia^theaeatofl^uent and terrible cartbquaKes. (The 
to come from an Indian word ««*«, which means ) 
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9. The Andes. — 'Phis mountain-range is generally divided into three 
main sections ; the Southern Andes ; the Central Andes ; and the 
Northern Andes. 

(i) The Southern Andee consist of a single chain, which runs up to the Tropic of 
Capricorn. The highest peak— and it is the highest in all South America— is the 
volcano of Aconcagua (22,415 ft). Tins range may also be called the Chilian Range. 

Many of ibe mountain 'Blope« aro destltnto of TcgeUtion ; and the varied oolour* of tbo ioll^ 
bine, red« yellow, and wluU— otand out In stroug oontraat 

(ii) Tlie Central Andet consist of two parallel chains^ which run up to about lat, 10* 

South, where the Knot of Pasco is found. These two chains enclose high table-lands, 
which are again separated from each other by transverse ranges. The highest peaks 
are and Sorata. Another famous knot is the Knot of Cusco, the most exten- 

sive in the whole Andean chain. 

(iii) The Northern Andei begin at the Knot of Pasco, and form a triple range. In tlie 
Cordillera of Quito (or Andes of Ecuador), there are crowded together a largo number of 
the loftiest peaks in Americ.a, most of them volcanoes. In this range, almost on the 
Equator, are assembled the three mighty volcanoes of AntUana, Cotopaxi, and the 
“silver bell*’ of Chimborazo (20,700 ft.), which was long supposed to bo the highest 
summit in the world. 

(a) •' South of Quito la Ow city of Riobamt«, the TO*d loading to it forming on avenue flanked by 
fifty Tolcanoea on an average oj high oa ilount Etna, three of them emitUng volumea of 
•moke, and oil of them crowded into a Bi>ac« not much greater than the dUtance between 
Loudon and Dover. ‘'—Hxixvr old. 

(J;) " Cotopaxi la the most aymmetrleal in ahaj-e ; It looks oa If It hod been tumod out with the 
lathe." 


10. Plains and Deserts. — South America is pre-eminently the Con- 
cinent of Plains ; and, indeed, the wliole continent from the mouth 
of the Orinoco to the mouth of the La Plata may be regarded as one 
great plain— with only one low and narrow watershed. But this 
single and almost unbroken plain may fairly be divided into three 
parts : the Orinoco Plain — the most level parts of which are called 
the Llanos ; the Plain of the Amazon (or the Selvas) ; and the La Plata 
Plain — the most level parts of which are called Pampas. There is 
only one desert of any size in South America— the desert of AtacamA, 

on the Pacific coast. 

(1) There la no watershed between the basin of the Orinoco and that of the 
Amazon; for the Coiilqulare— a stream as large as the Rhine— connects th© Orinoco 
with the Rio Negro, which flows into the Amasoii. 
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(ii) The watershed between the basin of the Amazon and that of the Paraguay 
(which flows into the La Plata) is only a low narrow rising-ground about 4 miles in 
breadth. A boat could bo carried from the hcad-wators of the Madeira (the chief 
soathem tributary of the Amazon) to tho head-waters uf the Paraguay, 

(iii) The Llano* of the Orinoco are a region of vast jdaiiis twice ns large as the 
British Isles. They arc almost perfectly level. In the dry season, they arc a 
desert: in the rainy season, they forr» a gr.issy meadow, on which troops of horses 
and countless herds of cattle feed. “Tho dull tawny surface of tho parched 
savannah changes ns if by magic into a carpet of the loveliest green, enamelled 
with thousands of flowers.” 


(iv) The 8«lvas(=SUvae, or fFoodt) is the name given' y the Si>aaiarda to the vast 
iiii]>v-iK-ir:ihle forest of the Amazon Valley— tholargcst forest in tho world. It is said 
to stretch ISOO miles from west to east, and 600 from north to south. It fills nearly 
tho whole basin of the Amazon, ft-om 7* North lat. to 18* South Int. All kinds of 
trees are found hero ; and especially palms in vast numbers. Tho chief poouliarity 
of the forest is the number of climbers, creepers, and binders (“lianas"), which 
interlace with their woody ropes, their twisted cables and their fanU.stlc ladders, 
the branches of the larger trees. This forest is Impenetrable, ns it can bo explored 
only along the waterways afforded by the creeks, branches, small lakes, and tribu- 
taries of the Amazon. Millions of birds, monkeys, and other animals are Iwni and 
hve and die within this mighty world of trees, without ever having the experience of 
toQching the ground. 


(▼) The Pampas are the wide grassy treeless plains which stretch from the lower 

Parana to the south of Buenos Ayres. In some directions they are nearly 1000 i.iilca 

long. They are nearly level, and look like a boundless ocean of grass and flowers. 

Near Buenos Ayres, they are covered, In the summer, by a dense forest of tall 

thistles, about 10 ft. high ; then, when they ore ripe, comes the strong pampero 

(the wmd of the Pampas) and mows them down. These plains support enormous 
numbers of horses and cattle. 


(VI) The Desert of Ataeami. on tho coast of Northern (aill and Peru, has no rain 

whaUver, owing to the fact that the winds which have crossed the Andes have lost 
all their moisture. 


11. Wyers._The rlver-system of South America is more simpl. 
and more magniheent than that of any other continent on the face o 
the globe. The Amazon, with its tributaries, affords at least 60,00( 
mUes of nver navigation in South America-navigation for evei 
la^e vessels ; and, in Brazil alone, there are 26,000 miles of navi 
gable water. With the exception of tho waterfalls on the Orinoco 
and the short portage over the watershed between the Upper Madein 
and a tnbutary of the Paraguay, one might go in a boat from th. 

2h 
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Delta of the Orinoco to Buenos Ayres on the Plate, right through 
the heart of the continent. The three chief rivers of South America 
are the Orinoco ; the Aina2on ; and the La Plata (or Plate) ; and these 
three rivers are almost one. The drainage of nearly 33® of latitude,* 
from 8® North lat. to 25“ South lat., finds its way into these three 
enormous arteries. There are also numerous large streams of a 
secondary character. — Thus the enormous wealth of internal river- 
navigation more than makes up to South America for the poverty 
and shortness of its coast line. 

(i) The Orinoco rises Somewhere in the Paiime Moontains ; but its source has nevei 
yet been seen by human eye. It describes a semicircle; and its mouth is in the 
same longitude as its source. The North-East Trades blow right up the stream, and 
help boats to make way against the current for hundreds of miles ; but, further up, 
cascades and cataracts interrupt navigation. It falls into the sea by a mighty delta, 
which has 50 channels, and the apex of which is 130 miles from the coast. Itis about 
1400 miles long ; and its basin contains nearly 300,000 square miles. — Lying to the 
north of the Equator, its rainy season is onr summer ; and it is then in flood. — It is 
connected with the Bio Negro, the chief northern tributary of the Amazon, by the 
large natural canal called the CoulqoUre. This phenomenon is called “bifurcation," 
and occurs, of course, only where there is no real watershed. 

(ii) The Amazon is the largest river in the world. It rises in the small lake of 
Laorlcoctu, in the we.stern chain of the Andes, and falls, after a course of more than 
4000 miles, into the Atlantic Ocean. It breaks through the eastern chain, and 
traverses almost the entire breadth of the continent ; as its source is only about 60 
miles from the Pacific Ocean. It is the lai^est river ; and it has the largest basin in 
the world. Its basin is nearly as large as the whole of Europe. It is always in flood; 
for, when the sun is north of the Equator, its northern tributaries are flooded, — when 
the sun Is south of the Equator, its southern tributaries, swollen by the summer 
rains of their own latitude, bring down their contributions of water in millions of 
tons. It falls into the sea by an estuary— each side of which measures 150 miles. The 
trade-winds blow up its broad surface ; the tide ascends about 500 miles ; and these 
two forces carry sailing vessels upagainst the current, The main stream is navigable 
for over 8000 miles, up to its junction with the Ucayali ; and steamers go up to the foot 
of the Andes, The Upper Amazon is called by the natives the SoUmoens ; and the part 
between Lauricocha and the Ucayal6 is also called the Maranon. It has an iminonse 
number of tributaries, more than 20 of which are above a thousand miles In length. 
The longest and largest tributary from the south is the Madeira (=RIver of Woods), 
WOO miles long; from the north, the Rio Negro (=:Black River), 1400 miles long.— 
The mouth of the Amazon is 200 miles mde ; and its current is felt 150 miles out at 

flea where fresh water can be procured fh>m its mighty volume. It may with 

accuracy be said that the whole labyrinth of waters which we call the Amazon 
(containing numerous side-branches, and lakes scores of miles in circumference) is not 
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BO much a vast net-work of rivers as an inland fresh-water sea IHIcd with Islands — 
the "Mediterranean of South America.” The Brazilian Government has made its 
navigation free to all nations, and so there lies before it a future such as no other 
river-basin in the world has or can have, for the soil of its basin, with such suns 
and such supplies of rain, could feed all the populations on the face of the globe. Its 
waters contain 2000 different kind.<; of fish, — more than the Atlantic Ocean. 

(iii) The La Plata (or " River Plate ”) is in fact only the mighty gulf-like estuary of 
the three great rivers Paragoay, Paraai, and Vragoay. Largo decp-sca vessels can 
ascend the Parani a distance of 1200 miles. The Plate Is the widest river In the 
world ; and It gives more water to the ocean than any other Great Sonth American 
river with the single exception of the Amazon. The watershed between the 
Paraguay and the Madeira is said to be only 4 miles across; and, in times of flood 
there Is communication between the two great river-basins. A short canal would 
therefore connect the two ; and the Orinoco, the Amazon, and the Plate would afford 
the most magnificent system of river-navlgatioii on the glebe. 

(iv) The Saa PruKiKo is the most important among the minor etreams of South 
America. Unhappily, its navigation is Interrupted by the Paulo-Affonso Palls, 
which have been not unjustly called the " Niagara of South America." On the banks 
of the San Francisco dwells one-sixth of the population of Brazil. 

* 

12. Lakes. There is in South America a striking dearth of fresh* 
water lakes. The Lake of Maracaybo, in Venezuela, is in reality only 
a lagoon. Lake Titicaca, on the lofty table-land of the same name, is 
a lake nearly as large as Ontario, at a height of more than 12,000 ft. 
(or 2^ miles) above the level of the sea, studded with numerous rocky 
islands, whence first sprang the germs of the civilisation of Peru. 


13. Climate.— (i) To understand, in a broad fashion, the climate of 
South America, we must remember two things : (i) that two-thirds 
of South America lie within the Tropics ; and (ii) that three-fourths 
of It he within the region of the Trade-winds, which begin to blow at 
30 of latitude. Its greatest breadth lies almost along the Equator— 
the region where there is the maximum of heat and the maximum of 
rainfall The tropical rainfalls on the Equator go on all the year 
through ; m other words, it is always the rainy season there—Africa 
lies almost m the same latitude ; but its greatest breadth is not on 
Equator. A&ica Ues within the region of the Trade-winds ; but 
^ of these winds do not cross any ocean. Hence Africa is the 
Contment of Dry Heat ; South America the Continent of Moist 
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Heat. But the climate of South America is a good deal cooler than 
that of South Africa. This is due to four reasons : — 

(i) The two systems of Tra<le*wiads bring coolness into it from the North and the 
South Atlantic. 

(ii) The densest forests in the world shade a very large part of its soil ftom the 
direct action of the son's rays. 

(iii) There is a great deal of moontain-land. At 10,000 ft. above the sea-level 
the climate is said to be “ perfect,” and better suited to the European constitotion 
than that of any other tropical region in the world.” 

(iv) The west coast is watered by the icy Antarctic Drift Current, which— even off 
Lima, has a temperature 20* lower than that of the surrounding waters. 

14. Climate. — (ii) The cooler parts of South America are to be found 
in the high lands and in the narrow triangular part which lies south 
of 30°. In the one case, differences of climate go on with differences 
of elevation. In the other, the land is so narrow, that it has practically 
an oceanic climate ; while the prevalent winds are from the north* 
west. Hence arises a striking difference in the climate and vegeta- 
tion of the west coast south of 30° and north of it. North of 30° is a 
desert land ; south of it, the coast is watered by plenteous rains 
brought from tropical seas, and the western mountain slopes are clothed 
with forest. The eastern slopes are, on the contrarj", bare of wood. 

15. Vegetation. — South America is the “ Continent of Luxuriant 
Vegetation.” The Amazon Valley is a “great natural forcing-house.” 
There is no region in the world that comes near it in variety of 
species, and in wealth and brilliance of colour. The most character- 
istic plants are palms, flowering trees, and rubber. The most valuable 
forest-trees are the green-heart and the mora — both excellent for ship- 
building The cinchona-tree, the bark of which yields quinine, is 
found on the Andean slopes ; and the largest lily in the world — the 
Victoria Regia, floats on the quiet lakes of the Amazonian labyrinth 
of waters. The sugar-cane, the cofibe plant, the cacao-tree, the coca, 
the manioc, tobacco, bananas, and other tropical and sub-tropical fruits 
are produced in great abundance. The vegetable wealth of South 
America infinitely surpasses that of any other continent in the world. 
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16. Animals. — Large reptiles, brilliantly coloured birds, and myriad' 
shaped insects form the chief characteristics of animal life in South 
America. On the other hand, most of the larger mammalia are 
absent ; and the thick-skinned animals — the rhinoceros and elephant 
of Africa and Asia — almost con)pleteIy so. The largo elephant is 
represented by the small pig-like tapir ; the camel and dromedary by 
the Uama and alpaca ; the lion by the weak and cowardly puma ; 
and the tiger, by the Jaguar. The impenetrable forests abound with 
monkeys, many of which are trec-climbers, and never come to the 
ground in the whole course of their lives. Some of these have a 
prehensile fciil, which serves the purposes of a fifth hand. It has 
feeling, and is as mobile and flexible, and in its way as useful, as is 
its trunk to the elephant. But it is the insect-world that surpasses 
in numbers and in splendour all the other species of animal life. 
The toothless animals (edentata), such as the sloth, the ant-eater, the 
armadillo, are characteristic of this continent Among birds, South 
America counts the largest and ugliest as well as the smallest and 
most graceful— the condor and the rhea ; the brilliantly coloured 
toucan and the miniature humming-bird. 

(i) Dry air ie required to produce poAverful animal life ; and hence the animals of 
Africa stand out In striking contrast with those of this continent 

01) In the rainy season the rivers and swamps swarm Avlth caymans, large llzanls, 
and a countless number of snakes of every kind and size. ’ 


17. Minerals.— South America is very rich in minerals. All along 
the line of the Andes different kinds of metals are found— sUver, 
pld, copper, tin, and others. Out of the silver mountains of Potosi] 
m Bolivia, silver has been extracted to the value of ^600, 000 000 
since their discovery in 1545.— The continent is also rich in precious 
stones ; diamonds are found in Brazil, emeralds in New Granada. 

18. Peoples.— The natives of South America are commonly called 
tod^ ; and they number a little less than five millions. The 
Indj^s of the Amazon Valley occupy the lowest possible intellectual 
position ; for « few of them can count beyond three or five ” The 
abongmes of Peru, on the other hand, long ago rose to a high oon- 
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dition of civilisation. — The present population consists chiefly of 
Europeans, Indians, Negroes, and Mixed Whites ; but the white 
population does not amount to more than one-third of the total 
number of inhabitants. The whites are generally Spaniards or of 
Spanish descent ; in Brazil, the Portuguese element predominates. 


19. PoptQousness and Civilisation. — The population of the whole 
of South America is hardly larger than that of Italy. Yet South 
America is nearly seventy times as large as that country. In f;ict, 
there is only a mere fringe of ])opiilation round the coasts ; and the 
interior is little known. AH the Independent States of South 
America are now republics. 


Colombia 

1. The Country. — This, the most northerly State in South America, 
and once called “The United States of Colombia,” is a country with 
an area of more than half a million square miles, — that is, more than 2^ 
times the size of France. It is a Federal Republic, made up of eight 
smaller States. The population numbers about 5,000,000, — or only 
Jth that of France. The most populous parts of the country are to be 
found in the upper valleys of the Cauca and the Magdalena, where 
the high elevation enables the people to grow the grains of temperate 
climates. The western part of the State is covered by the Western, 
Central, and Eastern Cordilleras of the Andes, and the plateaus 
between them ; but the eastern embraces lowlands and llanos which 
are watered by tributaries of the Orinoco. 

2. Products, Trade, and Communications. — The country contains all 
altitudes, and therefore all climates — from tropical to arctic ; and so 
we find all kinds of products. The forests are rich in mahogany, cedar, 
cinchona, and dye-woods. The chief exports are Peruvian bark (the 
bark of the cinchona, out of which quinine is made), coffee, cacao 
(from which chocolate and “cocoa” are made), raw cotton, and dye- 
stuffs. Silver-ore is also exported. The foreign trade is chiefly with 
Great Britain and the United States. — The Republic has only 700 
miles of railway ; but one of its lines is amongst the most important 
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in the world- This is the Panama Line 47 miles long, which runs 
from Colon (or Aspinwall) on the Atlantic, to Panama on the Pacitic- 

The comnierciiil condition of Colombia is characteristic of its 
republican neighbours on either side. Only a very sniall part of the 
country is under cultivation. Nearly all tlie soil is fertile, but want 
of means of communication and transport makes it of small present 
value. As so much grows wild without the need for cultural effort, 
the inhabitants put forth no effort, and are content to live largely on 
what tlie soil produces of itself. One industry, however, is making 
strides — that of ‘Panama’ hat-making. BarranquiUa shows some 
signs of industry and has manufactures of matches, glass, and 
cottons ; and Bogota makes much of its own beer, boots, and flour. 

3. Towns. — There arc only three towns of any size in Colombia: — 
Bogotd, BarranquiUa, and Medellin. 

(i) Bogoti or Santa F6 Jo DogotJ (121) i$ tho capital ot the Confederatioru U 
stands oa the Bogota, a tributary of tho Magdalena, on a site which is 8COO ft above 
the seadeveU Owing to this, though it is only 6* north of the Equator^ it has a tern- 
perate and springdiko climate* 

(ii) BarranqoiUa (5u), on tho Magdalena, does most of Colombia's trodo through its 
miporti Sabauillo* Meatliln (71) is a mining centre* 

Venezuela. 

1. The Country. — Tho United States of Venezuela is a Federal 
Republic which consists of eight states and several territories. The 
country stretches from the Caribbean Sea to south of the Parim4 
Mountains, and contains within itself the remark-able natural canal 
called the Casslquiare. The greater part of the country consists of 
llanos, within the Orinoco basin. Its area amounts to over 363,000 
square miles, — that is, it is over three times as large as Norway. 
The population is only a little over 2,400,000— one-eighth that of 
Spain. The people are of Indian, Spanish, and Negro descent. 

When the Spanish sailors, sailing into the vast Lake of Slaracaybo, saw the huts of 
tho ladUna hiiUt on platforms supported on piUars of iioa- wood driven into tho bed 
ofthelake, they shouted " Little Venice ! Little Venice 1’* (^Venezuela/) 

2. Products, Trade, and Communications.— The staple products are 
ooifee and cacao. Cotton, tobacco, and sugar are also grown. Coffee 
cacao, and hides are the chief exports, the latter mostly to the 

• Tho SUU of .overod iUelf from th. ColombUm m 1M3 (mop. m 
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U.S.A. The forests produce mahogany, iron-wood, ebony, and many 
kinds of dye-woods. In the llanos large numbers of horses and cattle 
are reared. The country possesses about 500 miles oTfailway ; and the 
Orinoco and it.s tributaries provide 11,000 miles of navigable water. 

The VcDezuelan gold-fields are the richest, though not as yet the most productive 
in the world/* — Martin. 

3. Towns. — There are only four towns with a population of over 
20,000 ; and the three largest are : Cardcas, Valencia, and Maracaybo. 

(i) Car&cas (92) is the capital. It stands at the height of 3000 ft. above the level of 
the sea. In 1812 the town was destroyed by an earthquake. 

(ii) Valencia (29) on the lake of the same name, is the largest to^vn in the interior, 

(iii) Maracaybo (44) on the lake, is a thriving town, with a growing trade. 


Guiana, 

1. The Country. — Guiana is a splendid country of forest and moun* 
tain, which belongs to Britain, France, and Holland. The forests 
abound with valuable woods ; the rivers teem with fish ; the birds 
have the most brilliant plumage. On the Potaro Biver in British 
Guiana lie the Kaieteur Falls (822 ft., or five times as high as 
Niagara), the highest waterfall in the world. 

2. British Guiana. — This division includes three settlements: 
Demerara, Essequibo, and Berblce, which are so named after the 
principal rivers. The area of the whole country amounts to 90,500 
square miles, — as large as the whole of Italy, without Sicily ; but 
the population is only about 300, OCK). The chief exports are sugar 
and gold. The labourers are negroes, mulattoes, and Chinese coolies. 
The capital is Georgetown, on the Demerara. 

(i) Dutch QoUna U about two-third3 of the size of British Qulana. Sogmr la tho 
staple product. Tho capital is Paramaribo^ near the mouth of the Surinam. 

(ii) French OoUna is little more than one-third tho size of Dutch Ouiana, and has a 
population under 50,000, most of whom are negroes. Tlic chief producta are raaar and 
•pices. Cayenne, the capital— a very unhealthy spot among swamps and luxuriant 
tropical vegetation — has been long used as a place of penal settlement by the French* 
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Brazil. 

1. The country.— The RepubUc of BrazU— formerly an Empire, 
ruled by a Portuguese Prince, is an Lnmiense country with an area o( 
3,220,000 square miles. It is larger than the United States 

(without Alaska), and nearly as large as the whole of the 
Canadian Dominion. The greater part of it is a triangular plateau ; 
but it contains within itself lands of all kinds— grassy plains, elevated 
tuble*lands, lofty mountain-ranges ; and also all diversities of climate. 
The population numbers a little over 34,000,000, or 9 inhabitants to 
the square mile. But the United States have 30 to the square mile. 
The country embraces almost the whole of the basin of the Amazon, 
the whole of the b.asin of the Sun Francisco, and other large rivers 
that flow to the east, part of the basin of the Paraguay, and a large 
part of the basins of the Parana and Uruguay. — Tlie majority of the 
population live on the coast or on the hanks of the great rivers ; and 
though the majority are of white Portuguese blood, there ai’O many 
coloured people — Indians and emancipated negroes. 

the nunil Brazil should figure as a country of vast arca» of immense^ altbougb 
stagnant, tmtuml resources, a prolific producer of certain of the raw materials of 
commerce, oHcring wonderful prospects for industrial enterprise, but needing capita), 
(ranting populatiou, and a)l the liclp in money and material which more highly 
developed countries can give to the tiro in the industrial area. In a won! Brazil is 
still in many aspects a sleeping giant .'* — {The Times Rio Correspondent, 19D0.} 

2. Products. — The vegetable producta of Brazil are perhaps the 
richest and most varied in the world. A country nearly as large as 
Europe, with every kind of soil and climate within itself, most of it 
lying under a vertical sun and watered by innumerable streams, 
cannot but be rich in yegetation of all kinds. The Selvas give many 
kinds of wood useful lor dyeing, for the finest cabinet-work, and for 
shipbuilding — growths useful either ns timber, resin, fibre, oil, or 
firuit Coffee, cotton. India-rubber, gums, and tobacco are the chief 
agricultural ]^roducts ; and about half of all the coffee produced in 
the world is grown in Brazil. — The country is e.xceedingly rich in 
minerals — chiefly in diamonds and other precious stones, and gold, 
QuioksUyer and copper are also found in large quantities. 
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(i) The forests are freciuented by birds of the most brilliant plmnage-the macaw, 
with its blue auil scarlet feathej-s ; countless parrots, green, red, blue, yellow, and 
orange ; innumerable bmsmlog*blr<U, toncans, chatterers, and others. 

(ii) Besides coffee, Brazil also sends us cacao, rubber, cotton, sugar, nuU, hides, etc.— 
The chief fruits are plne*applei, bananas, oranges, gaavas, melons, etc. 

(iii) Tlie carnaaba palm is the most useful tree in Brazil. It gives food; wine; 
vinegar ; gum ; wood for building ; a substitute for cork ; nuts which, when roasted 
and ground, make a kind of coffee; fibre for matting; straw for making hats, 
baskets, and brooms ; and wax for making candles. 

(iv) In about 150 yeans, Brazil has extracted £30,000,000 worth of diamonds. 

3. Trade and Communications. — The trade of Brazil with foreifTi 

O 

countries is steadily growing. Coffee is the chief export, and forms 
no per cent, of all the exports sent abroad. Most of her exports go to 
tlie United States and France, and the largest share of lier imports 
come from the United States, Great Britain and the Argentine. Tlie 
United States, botli for exports and imports, absorb by far the largest 
part of the trade. There are over 18,000 miles of railway. 

4. Towns. — There are in Brazil 13 towns with more than 20,000 
inhabitants ; and, of these, five have more than 100,000. The five 
largest towns are Rio de Janeiro, San Paulo, Bahia, Pernambuco, 
and Para. Most of the large towns stand on the coast. 

(i) Rio do J&nolro(iriS^*oftcn catled simply Rlo^is the capital of Brazil. It stands 
on the Bay of Rio, a little land-locked sea, guarded by granite cliffs at its entrance 
which look like fortresses, studded with numerous islands and rocky crags, girt by 
magnificent ranges of mountains, and backed by welbwooded and picturesque hills* 

(ii) San Paule (450), south-west of Rio, is linked to it by a railway. It is the head- 
quarters of the colfoe industry. — B&bla ^290) is a port exporting sugar, cotton, and 
tobacco. — Pamambneo (150)— or Recife (-ifrr/), from the coral reef which forms a 
natural breakwater to an otherwise open roadstead^is the chief sugar port.^Fara 
(200), or Belem, on tlio Tocantins estuary, is the principal rubber port of Brazil. It 
commands the commerce of the Amazon. 


Paraguay. 

1. The Country. — Paraguay, the second smallest state in South 
America, is a country which lies wholly in the interior, between the 
rivers Pilcomayo and Parana. It is, like Bolivia, an inland state. 
Its are.a amounts to about 140,000 square miles, or somewhat more 
than the size of the U.K. The population is over 600,000. 
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(I) Thi» little state, mostly of lialM)r«eds, carried on an obstinate war for live year* 

(1 865-70) with Brazil and the Argentine Bepublic ; and the population was reduced 
from li millions to 221,000, of whom only 28,000 were men. 

(ii) The Government now offer all kinds of inducements to immigrants. 

2. Products, Trade, and ConmiunicationB. — The chief product of tlie 
country is the “ yerba luat^,” or Paraguay Tea, which is used in most 
parts of South America. The chief exports are inat6 and ox-hides. 
Rice, maize, cotton, and sugar, are grown for ho>no consumption. 
The river navigation is of the liighest iiuportanec ; tlie railway-systeiii 
(a very .small one) is connected witii that of tlio Argentine. 

Mat^ is made of the Ic.aves of the Paraguayan holly, which are dried and ground 
to powder. 

3. Its Towns. — In a country of small towns Asuncion (84), on the 
Parsiguay, is the largest and the capital. Between it and tlic ports 
on the River Plate there is a busy steamer traffic. 

Uruguay. 

1. The Country. — Uruguay is the smallest state in South America. 
It lies between the Atlantic and the river Uruguay ; and its southern 
coast is on the estuary of the Plate. It covers an area of 74,000 
square miles, and is therefore n little more than one-third the size 
of France. The population, however, is a little over a million. The 
people are mostly natives of mixed race ; but about 30 per cent, are 
Europeans. 

2. Products, Trade, and Communicationa. — The country is mainly 
pastoral; though agriculture is growing since the introduction of 
wire fences. With such vast breadths of grazing land, it is natural 
to expect that the rearing of cattle and sheep should be the chief 
industry, and that the chief products and exports should be hides, 
wool, proaerved meat, extract of beef, taUow, and similar articles of 
commerce. Nearly a miUion head of cattle are slaughtered every 
year. Wheat and maize are the only cereals. There are nearly igoo 
miles of raUway in this state, while there is also water-communication 
on three sides of the country. 
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3. Towns. — All the towns are small, except the capital, Monte Video, 
which has 374,000 inhabitants, and is also the chief seaport. The 
little town of Paysandu exports preserved meat. 

Argentina. 

1. The Country. — Argentina or the Argentine Republic is a con- 
federation of republican states which lie on the eastern slopes of the 
Andes and in the vast plain which stretches from them to the 
Atlantic Ocean. Five-sixths of the country consist of plains which are 
almost level. Excluding the “ territories,” the country has an area of 
over half-a-million square miles, — that is, more than 2^ times the size 
of France. The population rises above 8,500,000, of whom about half 
a million are foreigners, the largest proportion of these being Italians. 
— Most of Patagonia also belongs to this state. 

(i) The old name of Argentina was **The United Provinces of the Rio de la Plata." 

(ii) The Pampai extend from 33* to tho river Colorado. Sublime appears, to the 
wanderer, the vast expanse of this seemingly inteniiinable ocean of gra.ss and flowers, 
the solemn stillness of which is broken only by the occasional cry of a bird or the 
roar of the jaguar." " Many men have been known, who, after realising a fortune, 
returned to Europe to settle, but who, after a few years, are taken with an 
irresistible yearning for these dreary wastes, and give up everything in tho old land 
to begin life afresh in the Pampas.” 

2. Products, Trade, and Communications. — In these boundless grassy 
plains almost the only industry is the rearing of sheep and cattle. 
The mounted shepherds are a half-breed of Indians called Gauchos, 
who are extremely skilful in the use of the lasso. In the production 
of wool, Argentina is second only to Australia. Tho Confederation 
is said to possess 30,000,000 horned cattle, 80,000,000 sheep, and 
9,000,000 horses. The chief exports (principally food and raw 
materials) are frozen beef and mutton ; wheat, maize and linseed ; 
hides, tallow, wool and meat-extract. 

(i) Great Britain docs by Ur tho largest trade with tho Argeutinc. 

(ii) Tho rivers Parana, Salado and Paraguay are all navigable— tho Parana for 
occan-steaincrs up to Rosario. Tho railways stretch across the level plains from 
Buenos Ayres in every direction, and all tho chief provincial towns arc in touch with 
the capital. The Traiis-Andinc railway links tho Atlantic with tho Pacific. 
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3. Towns. — The whole republic is growing in wealth and in 
population ; and the increase is visible chieliy in the towns. The 
most important are the port-towns of Buenos Ayres, La Plata, and 
Rosario, and inland Mendoza, Tucuman, and Cordoba. 

(i) Bttenoi Arr«*’(1560), on the Plate, is tlie caiiital .iiul l>yf.'ir the largest town. As 
a ijort, it has a ' ' movement” of 15,000,000 tons aoniially ; it is the focus of the railway 
system : and in the excellence of its tramways, architecture arul s.'iiiitatlon it is the 
most modern of cities. La Plata (lOG) is its out-port.— Botaiio (220), 186 in. up the 
river, ships its pastoral and agricultural products direct to Europe. 

(ii) Mendoza (GO) lies in the west, on the Tr-xus-Andino railway. It is tho centro of 
the wiue-industry and of the Irrigation territory. — Tncanan (78), in tho north-west, is 
the centre of a sugar-industry. — Cordoba (135), In the middle of the country, is a most 
Important railway-junction and a unix-ersity town. 

4. P&tagonia. — This immense region is mostly a desert, bleak, 
barren — hundreds of miles mere beds of shingle, with tufts of coarse 
grass, and shallow akes of brine. The Patagonian Indians, who arc 
very tall, hunt the guanaco. Sheep>farming has been introduced 
with good results. 

Chili. 


1. The Country. — Chill is a long narrow strip of land (2800 miles 
long and only 100 broad), which stretches over 38® of latitude, from 
the Desert of Atacama to the Straits of Magellan. The cultivated 
portion consists of a long upland valley between two snow-clad crests 
of the Cordilleras of the Andes. Owing to the presence of the cold 
Humboldt Current from the Antarctic Ocean, the country enjoys a 
cooler climate than other South American states. Hence the people 
are more industrious ; and hence also they have been more free from 
those revolutions which have so often disturbed the progress of 

industry and commerce in the other republics. — The country boa 
an area of about 297,000 square mUes, and is li times as large as 
SpaixL The population numbers about 3,500,U(X). 


2. Products, Trade, and Communications.— Agriculture and mining 
are the chief industries. Wheat, barley, sugar, and cotton are grown. 
The staple article of export is nitre ; next to it is copper, most of 
which is bought by Great Britain, and smelted at Swansea. *Wlieat is 
also largely exported. ChiU is the most enterprising and prosperous 
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of the South American Republics ; and it was one of the first states 
to construct railways. It has now direct railway communication, 
over the Andes, from Valparaiso on the Pacific with Buenos Ayres 
on the Atlantic. 

Great Brltaiu is by far tbc largest dealer with Chili. She takes roughly about half 
of the exports and sends in about onc-tLird of the imports. 

3* Towns.— The South of Chili is precipitous and thinly populated* 
The North is a rainless desert, shipping guano, nitrates, and ores. 
Therefore the Centre, which affords agriculture cn the plain, pasture 
on the hills, and mining in the mountains, contains the largest 
towns, Santiago an^l Valparaiso. 

(i) Santiago (500) is the capital. It stands on a fertile tabledaud. His a hand* 
some, well-built town. Most of the houses arc ofone storey, ‘‘as a j^recaution against 
the frequent and at times terrific earthquakes by which the country is visited." 

(ii) Valparaiso (200), the chief port of the country, ships wheat, copper, hides, etc. 


Bolivia. 

1. The Country. — Bolivia is an immense country which occupies the 
table-lands between the Cordilleras, and the eastern slopes of the 
Andes. The mountain-slopes (or Montana) are drained by the 
Madeira — the largest tributary of the Amazon. The area of the 
country amounts to nearly 515,000 square miles — times the size 
of France ; but the population is only 2,520,000. The Indians form 
half of this population ; the mestizoes or mbeed races, a quarter ; and 
the whites the remaining quarter. The Eastern Cordillera, which 
is in Bolivia (the Western being in Peru), is one of the grandest 
ranges in the world, with a series of snowy peaks, some of which 
tower to the height of 20,000 ft. Bolivia also contains the table- 
land of Titicaca. 

Boll received iU immo from Qcoenl Bolivar, “the Llbenttor.^ It wm fonuerly called Upjief 
Peru. 

The highest penks in the Eastern Cordillera are lUlmanl (21,000 ft.) and Sorata 
(21,200 ft.). 

2. Products, Trade, and Communications. — The two chief industries 
are mining and agriculture. All kinds of grain are grown — rloe, 
barley, maize ; and cotton, Peruvian bark, coca, coffee, and indigo are 
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also raised. The chief metal that is mined is Bilver ; and two-thirds 
of all the exports consist of this metal. Great Britain receives mostly 
nitre and copper. As Bolivia h;u5 now no access to the Pacific, the 
ports used are Antofagasta and Arica in Chili, and Buenos Ayres. 

(i) Coca is one of the most important products of Bolivia, It is the dried leaf of 
the coca plant, and is chewed along with powdered chalk* It is a ^‘.stimulating 
narcotic," enables one to perform long Journeys without food, 'and to bo free from 
breathlessness in climbing high mountains. 

(ii) La Paz has direct communication with the Argentine railway system (vi& Jujuy 
and Cordoba) and with the Chilian ports of Antofagasta and Arica« 

3. Towns. — The plateau, which contains the silver and affords good 
pasture, contains also the towns. All the towns oi Bolivia are small. 
The largest town and capital is La Faz ; the silver mines of Ororo 
and Potosi have been famous for three centuries. 

(1) Za Pm (100), sn old Indian city in “ s gr«eii depression '* on the elevated platcnii 
of Titicaca, is the largest town. “The place is glorilied by the sight of the mighty 
Illimani, on whoso eastern slopes all the noble plants of the Tropics, sugar-cane, 
coffee, oranges, pine-apples, are cultivated.’* 

(ii) Omro, the centre of the silver and tin-mining industry, is connected by railway 
with La Paz. 

(ill) Potosi (20) is now leas productive of silver than It used to be ; and the population 
has in consequence greaUy dwindled. '* The air here (18,200 ft.)l8 so rarefled that the 
European cannot walk twenty steps without stopping to take breath." 


Peru. 

1. The Country. — Pern is a country occupying the whole breadth of 
the Andes, with their ehstem slope and a large part of the upper 
basin of the Amazon. Its area extends over 695,000 square miles ; 
and is therefore about six times that of the United Kingdom. , The 
pop^tion is somewhat above 3,000,000, one half of whom are pure 
Indians.— The country possesses all elevations and therefore all 
climates-from tropical heat up to polar cold. But there are three 
regions plainly marked out : (i) the rainless and barren strip of Paclllo 
Coast ; (u) the Sierra or Table-land of the Andes ; and (iii) the Moa- 
^ the elevated region which embraces the upper basin of the 
Amazon and the whole of the basin of the UcayalA 
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(i) “ In no part of the world does Nature assume grander, more imiwslng, or more 
varied forms than here. Deserts as bare and repulsive as those of the Sahara 
alternate with valleys as luxuriant as those of Italy. ” 

(ii) “ In the coast-plains and valleys there is a strong nightly dew, just enongh 
to call forth a light bright vegetation, only too soon again burnt np by the sun." 

2. Products, Trade, and Communications. — In the dense forests on 
the Andean slopes the cinchona is cultivated for its bark ; on the fertile 
lands the sugar-cane is grown ; but the most valuable products of 
Peru are silver, nitre, and guano. From the sheep and the alpaca, a 
large crop of wool is annually obtained. — The chief articles of export 
to Great Britain, which is the largest buyer, are guano, gums, sugar, 
and wool. — There are more than 1700 miles of railway : the port of 
Callao is in railway communication, via Oroya, with Cerro de Pasco. 

(i) The most Important silver-mines are at Cerro de Pasco — the highest town In 
the world (14,000 ft. above the sea-level). The produce Is about 1) million oz. 

(ii) OoaDo is the droppings of birds, found in deposits sometimes 60 ft. thick, and 
used in Peru as a manure since the time of the Incas. The chief deposits were on 
the Chinclia Islands; about 8,000,000 tons have been taken from them ; and they are 
Dow exhausted. There arc said to be about 2,000,000 tons in Tarapaca. 

3. Towns. — There are four towns with a population of more than 
20,000. These are Lima, Callao, Arequipa, and Cuzco. 

(i) Lima (140), on the Pacific coast-strip, about eight miles from tho sen, is the 
capital. It is one of tho greate.st seats of trade In South America ; nml the largest 
merchants are Geriiians. It was founded by Pizarro, the Spanish coniiueror of the 
Incas, in 1585 ; and his Itones lie in the Cathedral. The houses are of one storey, ns 
a precaution again.st earthquakes. The i>ort of Lima is Callao. 

(ii) Callao (35) Is considered the safest harbour on the west caast of South America. 

(iii) Arequipa (30) stands high np among the Andes, at tho height of nearly SOOO ft. 
It is on a railway, which connects Cuzco with the port of Molleodo. It was almost 
entirely destroyed by an eartliquake In 1868. 

(iv) Cuzco (20) is the ancient capital of tho Emplreoftho Incas, which once extended 
over a large part of South An>erica. The Incas built splendid roads and noble aqueducts, 
and some of their extensive Irrigation work.s are in u.sc at this day. Near Cuzco exist 
the ruins of a large fortre8.s, some of tho stone.s of which exceed 150 tons in weight 
" Tho world has nothing to aiiow, In the way of. stone-cutting and lUting, to equal the 
skill and accuracy displayed in the Inca structures of Cuzco. As workers in metals 
and as potters tlioy displayed infinite variety of design ; while, ns cultivators and 
9i)giu6€rs» they in all respects excelled tbeir Buropean conquerors. 
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Ecuador. 

1. The Country. — Ecuador is a State on the Pacific, and lying 
under the Eiiuator, with an area of nearly 120,(»00 sejuare miles — 
almost exactly e(iual to that of tlie United Kingdom. The 
population is about 2,000,000, the greater jwirt pure Indians. 
Most of the people live on the table-land which lies between the 
chains of the Andes. Ecuador also possesses eastern slopes which 
throw down streams into the Amazon. It contains the lofty peaks 
of CMxnborazo (“ the silver bell ”), Cotopaxi, Antisana, etc. 

Th« riftmc U SpanliU for £’jua(ur, 

(i) “ Witliin A narrow space in tlio CoriUllera of Quito (or tlic ‘ AnJea of Ecuador •) 
are crowded together a number of the loftiest peaks in Anioric.'i, most of which are 
burning mountains.’*. 

(ii) '^ArooDd the valley of Quito there are twenty noble volcanic summits, present- 
ing a beautiful variety of form ; here a perfect and thero a truncated cone, there a 
Jagged and blasted crest, and there again a smooth and snow-covered dome.” 

(ili) Sangal is perhaps the most restless volcano in the world. Since the Spanish 
conquest SOO years ago, it has been in uninterrupted activity. There are small out- 
bursts every Sfteen minutes, but "from time to time, especially during the rainy 
season, the symptoms become more violent, the gigantic jet of molten rock leaps up 
2000 ft., the explosions are louder and more terrible than the cannonading of armies, 
and the noise of the thunders amidst the clouds is answered by still more awful 
explosions from the inferno below." 

(iv) The crater of Pichincha ( = BoilIng liountain), "the four-crcsted and glacier- 
^ring,” is believed to bo the deepest in the world, 2500 ft. deep, 1500 ft. wide at 
bottom, and upwards of a mile wide at the mouth. 

2. Products, Trade, and Communications. — The chief industry is 
agriculture ; and cacao, india-rubber, coffee, and cinchona bark are 
produced. By far the largest export is cacao. The chief exports 
to Great Britain aro rubber, coffee, and cacao. Enmce is the largest 
buyer (of cacao for her chocolate industry). The capital, Quito, is 
joined by railway to the port of Guayaquil. 

3. Towns.— The only two towns of any importance are Quito and 
Ouayaquil. 
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(j) Quito (70), the capital, stands at a height of 9500 ft above the level of the sea. 
The houses, of sun-dried brick, are low and squat ; and there is not a chimney to be 
seen. In 1797, 40,000 of its inhabitants perished in an earthquake. Here perpetual 
spring reigns; and “Evergreen Quito” is its usual name. Eight snow-clad peaks 
of the Andes look in upon the city ; and, in the intensely clear air, and under a sky 
ofadarkdcep blue, they seem quite close at hand. "South of Quito is the city of 
Rlobamba, the road le.iding to it forming an avenue flanked by fifty volcanoes on an 
average as high as Mount Etna, three of them emitting volumes of smoke, and all 
them crowded into a space not much greater than the distance from Ixindon to 

Dover.” 

(ii) Ouayaqnh (80) is the chief port of the country. Its chief export is cacao. 

(iii) Ecuador also possesses the volcanic group of the OaUpagoi islandi, which are 
30 famous for turtle. 


Panama. 


Panama is the isthmus-state which joins South to Central 
America. Formerly one of the constituent states of Colombia, 
Panama, encouraged by the United States, in 1903 asserted her 
independence as a separate republic, and is thus the youngest 
republic of the New World. She has granted in perpetuity to the 
United States a Canal-Zone five miles broad on either side of the line 
of the Panama Canal. Within this strip the U.S.A. is sovereign, 
except over the ports of Panama and Colon at either end. 


(i) The caual, which the U.S.A. has constructed, runs between Pannina on the 
Pacific, and Colon (or Aspinwall) on the Atlantic aide. It was opened in 1914. 
Tliongh the U.S.A. is sovereign over thecaiial-zoiic, a tre.nty (1901) with Great Britain 
provided for the neutralisation of the canal itself. 


(ii) The area of the young republic is 81,890 square miles (somewhat larger than 
Scotland), and it has a population of about 334,000. The isthmus is traversed by a 
low chain of forest-clad mountains, which contain minerals. Rubber, vanilla, 
indigo, and coffee, along with hides, are exported ; while the coasts produce tortoise- 
shell and some pearls. The climate is not nearly so bad as it has often been ixiintcd, 
but is both cooler and healthier than that of many other tropical lands. Panama, the 
..anital, was founded by the Spaniards in 1518. destroyed by Morgan's bucc.aneors ... 
1071, and rebuilt two years later, 4i miles from the old site. Both Panama and 
Colon are visited by regular steamship lines. " Panama ” hats are chiefly made m 

Ecuador and Peru, 
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OCEANIA is the name usually given to the countless groups of 
islands in the Pacific Ocean — including Australia. It is generally 
divl<led into three sections : Australasia, in the southern hemisphere ; 
Malaysia, or the East Indian Archipelago, in the west ; and Polynesia, 
in the north and east of the Pacific. 

(i) Tlie name AoitraUal* Is now generally restricted to Australia, New Zealand, 
and the neighbouring islands. 

(ii) Tlie islands of UalsTila are really continental islands— parts of Asia andVf 
Aoatralia. 

(ill) Polynesia Includes Uelaaeda, HleroaetU, etc.— all of which consist of true oceanic 
islands. But the term Polyrusia Is often restricted to those islands which lie in the 
oast of the Pacific. 


AUSTRALIA. 

1. Introductory. — AustraUa — a continent which lies entirely within 
the Southern Hemisphere — is in some respects the most remarkable 
continent in the world. It is the antipodes of Europe ; and it is 
antipodean in character as well ns in position. It is the smallest 
continent on the edge of the largest ocean. Though nearly as large 
as Europe, it has only one river of any size or importance ; and many 
rivers do not reach the sea, and sometimes do not flow at all It is 
full of other oddities ; mammals which lay eggs ; worms six feet 
long ; spiders which whistle ; crayfish which in the dry season make 
themselves underground tanks ; quadrupeds running on two feet. 
When the first European setUeis visited the country, they found no 
gram to eat, no domestic animal to give milk or to draw burdens, and 
not the smaUest trace in the continent of what is called civilisation 

3. Australia and Africa : a CompaTlson.-These two continents 
possess several striking features in common 
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(i) Both are compact in shape, simple in outline, and ts Uhout limbs or peninsulas. 

(ii) Both h<avo their highest ranges of mountains ou the eastern edge; and the 
highest peaks in the south-east. 

(ill) Both have extensive deserts in the interior; with oases in these deserts. 

(iv) In both, the volume of water in their longest rivers — tho Nile and the Murray 
diminishes ns they ai^proach the sea. 

(y) The oast coasts of both arc protected— the one by tho Great Barrier Reef, tho 
other by the Island of Madagascar. 

(vi) Both have a strong current setting south on their east coasts. 

4. Position and Boundaries. — Australia lie.s to the south-east of 
Asia, and between 10” and 39’ South hit. It is bounded — 

1. N.— By Torres Str&lt .'iikI the Arafura Sea. 3. S. —By the Sontbera Ocean. 

2. E,— By the Pacific Ocean. 4. W. — By the Indian Ocean. 

(i) The shortest line from .Vustrnh’a to Engl.ind is 9900 miles long. 

(ii) Ships go out by the Suez Canal, aud return by Ciipe Horn. 
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0 , Size &Qd Shape. — Australia contains an area of nearly 3,000,000 
square miles (with Tasmania) ; and it is thus about one-fourth 
smaller than Europe. Its shape is very simple ; it is that of an 
irregular parallelogram. 


6. Coast Line. — The coast line of Australia is, like that of Africa, 
very simple and regular— with a contour wonderfully devoid of inlets. 
One long peninsula and one broad and deeply-entering gulf are the 
solitary features that strike us when we look at the map. Opposite 
the Gulf of Carpentaria in the north stands the fiord-like Bpencer Gulf 
in the south ; while York Peninsula is balanced by the island of, 
Tasmania, which was once a part of the mainland. The rest of the 
coast consists of long stretches of an uniform chanicter slightly in- 
dented only in the North-^West. The Great Australian Bight, in Uie 
south, is only a shallow curve in the land, and is of no value for 
shipping. 

(i) C»p«i.-The chief capes are : Cape Tork, the most northerly point of York Pen. 
Insula and of the whole conttnent ; cape Byren. the most easterly point ; Cape Howe' 
In tte 80uth.e«t; WlUoa Promentcry. the point fartheat sooth; Cape leeewl,; 
(= Lioness ), in the sonth-west; steep Poiat, the most westerly cape; and Cape 

on the n»rth ; 

tt, west a.. Or.., ^ 

Bay, on the south ; Halifax, Herrey, and Uaretoa Bay., on Uic east 

(iU) Sb^t.,_The principal straits are : Torre. Strait, between Australia and New 
Guinea , Bau Strait, between Australia and Tasmania. 

(iv) lilaaSt.— The largest islands are; Groota EylaBdtra«>Q. ^ . a ^ , 

leUey leiand, in the Gulf of Carpentaria ; MelriUe lelaad, which closes in Van Die 
Gulf ; Daapler ArcUpelage and Dirk Hartog lUaad, in the west • ir t 

lUaad, and Ta«aaaU, on the south ; and Oraxt gaady w«d, on thr^^^ ^ 

(v) ,The QreatBarrler Beef, which lies off the coast of a , 

-en^^UMe the worm. It ,e -C/oT^e’r Lr T T' 

etre^ for a distance of 1200 miles, from near Herrey Bay to Tonis Stmir hM t 
nearly closes. The reef is abeut 100 miles wide in tho k a ^ “ 

itge^ihota.. The ch.nn .1 Weea It^d ,1 “ 

“d. Utog defended fron. the .well of the Pecidc. K .lw.™^T “““ ' 

cohUhdoo. hot I. htoheo h, deep eh.hdeU-th. Oop^:,^.":";* 
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of the Burdekin river. Fresh water is hostile to the formation of coral and henCC 
these openings occur opposite the mouths of rivers, 

‘The lockgoceaD'SweU, enddenlj impeded by thlA barrier, li/ta Itself In one greM continuous Hdge 
of deep blue water, which, curling over, falb on the edge of the reef In an unbroken cataract 
of darrl ing while fuam. Each line of breakers runs often one or two miles in length with 
not a j>erceptibU gap In iU continuity. The unbroken roar of tbosurf, with its regular 
pulsation of thunder, as each succeeding swell falls first on the enter edge of the reef, is 
almost deafening, yet eo deep-toned as not to interfere with the slightest nearer snd 
sharper sound, "•^ukes. 


7. Build. — About three-fourths of tlie interior of Australia is filled 
by a low plateau, which rises gradually from south to north, and from 
west to east. This interior low plateau or plain is a “ vast concave 
table of sandstone,” with an area of about million square miles — 

or more than half that of the 
continent. The central depres- 
sion is filled by Lake Amadeus. 
The eiiges of the plateau are in 
njany parts bordered by ter- 
raced ramparts of mountains. 
Between these mountain-ranges 
and the sea runs a low plain 
which varies very much in 
breadth. About one-quarter of 
the continent is filled by the 
basin of the INIurray-Darling and 
its tributaries — a basin which has the liighest mountains in Australia 
on its eastern and south-eastern borders. A narrow continuous 
plain round the whole coast of the continent, one great interior 
river-basin, amd one vast low plateau — mostly desert, — these are the 
chief component parts of Australia. 

8. Mountains. — The most important mountain-ninge in Australia 
rxuis, with few breaks, between Wilson’s Promontory on the south and 
Cape York on the north. It begins a little to the west of Melbourne, 
runs east, and then due north, until it ends in the York Peninsula. 
It goes under the generic name of The Dividing Range, because it 
divides the exterior plain on the coast from the immensely broad 
basin of the Murray. In the south-east, this range forms an almost 
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continuous cordillera ; in the north it is oJten rather the steep 
outer edge of the ‘table-land. The whole range becomes lower as 
it goes north. The highest part is the Warragong Mountains or 
Australian Alps ; and the continent reaches its highest elevation in 
the Kosciusko Group, the loftiest peak in whicli is Mount Townsend, 
7350 ft. high, — or almost exactly half the height of Mont Blanc. 

(i) Although the name DlTidlng fiaaga is frequently used of the whole cordillera in 
the south-east and east, the different ranges, some of which are separated from each 
other hy deep depressions, are known by various names. These are, in their order : 
The Qramplana; the Great Dlvlillng Raage (north of Melbourne); the Australian Alps; 
the Blue Uountalns ; the Liverpool Baage ; the Row England Bange ; Darling Downs ; etc, 
etc. Of these, the Australian Alps is the most distinctly marked range, and con- 
tains the highest summits. 

(ii) The Australian Mountains arc much older than most of the mountain-ranges in 
Europe. Hence they have been much more a'om down by weathering, and do not 
present those sharp shapes and peaks which are called horns, netdUs, and (rclh, in the 
Alps of Europe. These forms have, in Australia, bccu worn away to blunted shapes, 
table-lands, etc. ; and, in this respect, they are like the Scandinavian Mountains. 

(iii) There arc no active volcanoes in Australia ; but there are many craters only 
recently extinct ; and much of the fertile soil is of volcanic origin. 

9. Plains. — Tlie Lowland Plains consist chiefly of the basin of the 
Murray-Darling, which fills an area of about half a million square 
miles— or more than six times that of Great Britain— nnd much 
of which consists of a deep black soil of the richest description. The 
Upland Plains, which liavc an average elevation of about 500 ft., arc 
mostly desert, and the grass land in them is found in isolated oases. 

(i) In the west, between 20* South lat and the Tropic of Capricorn, lies the Great 
Baadv Duert ; and, a little north of 80* South lat , the Great Victoria Derert. 

(ii) The loiter part of the interior of Australia consists of ** the most forbidding 
and desolate regions on tlio face of the globe." Flat plains, with a sandy or clayey 
soil of a red colour, more or less charged with salt, and covered with “ salt-bush" or 
with “scrub" with hard or prickly leaves, form the main feature of the interior. 
The scrub consists of a bushy eucalyptus which grows to the height of eight or ten 
feet ; and which is often so dense as to be quite Impenetrable. “ Australia, in this 
respect more African than Africa itself, is essentially the land of wastes and steppes." 

10. RivGre.— The rivers of Australia are few and small compared 
with the size of the continent ; and they are subject to two serious 
and opposite disadvantages— they are swollen to overflowing, or dried 
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up so as to be unnavigable ; they are in a state either of drought or 
of flood. The only river in the continent that can be compared for 
size with those of the Old and New Worlds is the Murray ; and even 
this belongs to a basin of inland drainage. It is 2345 miles long, 
from its mouth to the source of the Barling, its longest tributary ; 
and much of it is a highway of trade for the state. 

(i) The Uorray, like the Amazon, draws its waters from the most opposite quarters 
— from the neighbourhood of the Tropic of Capricorn, and from about 38* South lat. 
Its chief tributaries are the Mommbldgee, the LacUan, and the Darling. Sometimes the 
Murray is only a series of water-holes ; at other times it is a raging torrent. Like the 
Amazon, again, it has numerous side-channels, lakes, and lagoons along its course. — 
The Darling sometimes entirely ceases to flow, and becomes a mere chain of pools. 
The rainfall soaks through the porous soil and goes into underground reservoirs. 

(ii) Of the rivers which flow to the cast, the two most important are the Fitzroy 
and Bordeitin in Queensland. The others to the east of the Eastern Highlands are 
short, rapid, and unfit for navigation. The best kno%Tn of them is tbe BrUbono. 

(iii) On the north coast, the largest rivers are the Flinders, which falls into the Gulf 
of Carpentaria, and the Victoria, which falls into the Queen’s Channel. 

(iv) On the west coast, the best-known rivers are the Aebborton and the Swan. 

11. Lakes. — To the north of Spencer Gulf lies the “ Luke District ” 
of Australia. This region, which has an area of about 10,000 square 
miles, is “set with lakes,” the largest being Lake Eyre. Lake Torrens 
lies to the south of it, and Lake Gairdner (an immense salt lake) to 
the west. Far to the north-west lies Lake Amadeus, which often dries 
up into a plain of saline mud. Lake Alezandrina is a large fresh- 
water lake into which the Murray flows. The depth of the lakes varies 
very greatly with the dryness or the rainy character of the season. 

(j) Tliese “dead masses of saltwater" are hardly what are called lakes in other 
parts of the world. Sometimes they are sheets of shallow water; sometimes saline 
marshes ; sometimes grassy plains or plains of saline mud. 

(ii) The remarkable changes and caprices of Australian drought and flood arc weil 
illustrated by the alteration that takes place in Lake George (which lies 2,100 ft. above 
sea-level), a lake south of Goulburn, in New South Wales. In 1824, it wa.s 20 miles 
long and 8 miles wide. In 1837, it was a grassy plain. In 1SC5, its bed was again 
filled with water, 17 ft. deep. 

12. Climate. — Dry heat is the characteristic of the climate of 
Australia ; and this is found all over the continent. Within the tropics, 
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summer (November to April) is the rainy season ; outside the tropics, 
the rainy season is in winter (May to October). Sudden variations in 
temperature are another characteristic of tlie Australian climate, the 
thermometer sometimes falling 60'’ or 70" in a few hours. Hot winds 
from the interior, like the blast from a furnace, gonerally laden with 
fine dust, and too well known as “ brick-fielders,” sometimes raise the 
temperature to 115®. 

(i) The misfortune of Anatrotia, as regards the eapply of rain, Is that the moun- 
tain-ranges which act as condensers, lie so near the coast In South America, they 
are placed as far back as they can be, and the continent benefits by all the rain that 
can be squeezed out of the North-East and the South-East Trades ; in Australia, the 
mountain-ranges are quite near the cast coast The result is that the narrow plain 
on the coast gets more rain than It needs ; and when Uie rain-bearing winds have 
crossed the mountains and table-lands into the interior, the great heat there dissipates 
the clouds, and does not permit them to condense into rain. 

(ii) Captain Sturt, in the desert interior, found the thermometer rise to 127* ; and 
the mercury then burst the tube. For three months it was 101* in the shade. “Every 
screw came out of the boxes ; the horn handles of instruments and the combs split 
up into fine lamina; ; the lead dropped out of the pencils ; tlie hair stopped growing ; 
and the finger-nails became brittle as glass." 

^(iii) Rain sometimes foils in terrible floods ; and this heavy rain is alternated with 

^Wng periods of complete drought. The Hawkesbnry river onco rose 93 ft. above its 
ordinary level; and hundreds of persons only escaped by climbing high trees. In 
1884 there was no rain ; and 10,000,000 of sheep died of thirst. From time to time, 
there is no rain for periods of two or three years ; every blade of grass dies ; and the 
rivors shrink into straggling vater-holes* 


13. Vegetatton,— The flora of Australia is quite unique— altogether 
different from that of other parts of the globe. It is very rich in 
species, which number about 10,000- muck more than are to be found 
m all Europe. The most characteristic trees are the eucalypti and 
acacias ; and the vegetable feature peculiar to Australia is “ scrub.’* 
No grams, fruits, or edible roots are native to Australia ; but those 
imported by the colonists-the vine, fig, orange, peach, eta, and 

grams such as wheat and maize-flourish and produce in a manner 
that far surpasses European fruits and grains. 


(l) The^«alypt«or gum-teeela a ptomlnont feature in the Australian landscane 
It often atWns a height of mo« than 250 ft., with a girth of abont 20 ft OnffJln 
tree was discovered of the leugtii of 480 ft. (mnch higher than St Panl*.) ■ uni thU 
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WM probably the grardest tree in the world. The different species — red gum, bine 
gum, stringy bark, iron bark, etc, — are greatly valued for their timber. Their leaves 
are thick and leathety ; and, by a twist in the stalk, the edge of the leaf is vertical 
instead of being parallel to the ground. They shed— not their leaves— but their bark. 
There are also large-leaved fig-trees that rival the gum-trees in height 

(ii) The grass-trees form another peculiar feature in the landscape. From their 
rugged steins springs a tuft of drooping wiry foliage, from the centre of which rises a 
spike. When it flowers in winter, this spike becomes covered with white stars ; and 
a heath covered with grass-trees has the most singular and beautiful appearance. 

(iii) The acacias, or * wattles," abound everywhere in the country, and are covered 
with yellow blossoms which are generally fragrant. 

(iv) The Australian bush is fragrant all the year. The " Mallee scrub " is a low 
eucalyptus, which grows so close that it is often quite impenetrable. " The surface 
of the country seems like a heaving ocean of dark waves, out of which, here and ther^ 
a tree starts up above the brushwood, making a mournful and lonely landmark." 

(v) One of the most striking plants of Australia is the "flame-tree." When it is 
covered with its large bunches of red flowers, "it renders the Illaworra mountains 
conspicuous for miles out at sea." 

(vi) The imported "Scotch thistle" has multiplied so rapidly as to become a 
serious nuisance ; and tbo different governments have to spend large sums in the 
endeavour to exterminate it. 

14. Animals. — The fauna of Australia is even odder and more 
peculiar than its flora. The mammalia of other continents are com- 
pletely absent ; and the tiger, elephant, and rhinoceros of Java 
and Sumatra, are ■wholly wanting. The characteristic animals are 
marsupials or pouch-bearing mammalia. The largest marsupial is 
the kangaroo. Among the carnivora, the most formidable is the 
native dog or dingo. The oddest animal is the platypus or duck-bill. 
Like the plants of Australia, the native animals are of no service to 
man ; but tlie imported animals, — horses, sheep, and oxen, — grow, 
increase, and exist in almost countless numbers. — The birds excel 
those of other temperate lands in beauty of plumage and elegance of 
form ; and there are more species tlian in Europe ; but most are song- 
less. Birds that feed on flowers are very numerous. Large birds of 
the ostrich type, such as the emu and cassowary, are very charac- 
teristic of Australia. — The continent is also rich in insects, which are 
both beautiful and peculiar. — Most of the snakes are poisonous. 
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(i) The emaller species of marsupials are the wallaby, the cat-kangaroo, and the 
taro-kangaroo. The flying-monao, a kind of small flying opossum, is '‘able to sleep in a 
good sized pill-box." The koaU creeps slowly about at night on trees in search of 
fruit and seeds. 

(ii) The platypua (or omithorhyncluis), duck-bill or duck-mole, is a mammal 
about 20 inches long, with broad webbed foc-t, flat horny bill (not fastened to the 
skeleton) like tlie bill of a duck ; is amphibious, and lays eggs.— The echidna, or 
“ porcupine ant-eater, *' is also a mammal which lays eggs. 

(iii) Of the imported animals, the rabbit and the sparrow have proved the most 
terrible and expensive nuisances. In New South Wales alone, 2000 men are 
permanently employed in trying to keep under the rabbit, which desolates wide 
tracts of country by eating up the herbage. In Victoria, the damage done by the 
rabbit in ten years is estimated at £3,000,000 — The sparrow is also a great pest ; and 
largo sums have to be paid for the destruction of these birds and their eggs. 

(iv) The regent-bird, the rifle-bird, the fly-catcher, and the lyre-bird are remarkable for 
beauty.— The brneb-blrds do not sit on their eggs, but bury them under heaps of 
earth and vegetable matter, to he hatched by Die heat of the sun. Tlio bower-bird 
builds a bower-like structure of twigs and branches, and decorates it with feathers, 
bones, and shells. 

15. Minerals. — Australia is very rich in minenils. Gold, silver, 
copper, tin, iron, and coal are found. Queensland, Victoria, and 
West Australia excel in gold ; South Australia in copper ; New 
South Wales in coal ; and Queensland in tin. 

(i) 0«ld is the most important ineUl in Australia, and to gold Australia owes its 
original start as a successful colony. The first very rich finds were made in 1B61, in 
Victoria, which in live years (1S61-6) increased its population fToin 78,000 to 400,000. 
Now all the states produce gold in greater or less quantities. The richest fields are 
those of Coolgardie and Ealgurli (West Australia); Charters Towers and Mount 
Morgan (Queensland); Ballarat, Castlemaine, and Bendigo, or Sandhurst (Victoria). 

(il) SUver is produced in largest quantities by New South Wales (on its extreme 
western border). 

(iii) Iron ore exists in almost every colony, but la not very much worked. Nor, 
except in New South Wales, is It found near coah Lithgow is a smelting centre. 

(iv) Goal is worked along the east coast, but especially in New South Wales 
(centres Newcastle, Wollongong, aud Lithgow). Tliere aro also uscfdl coal-fields in 
Queensland (centres Ipswich and Maryborough). 

16. Inhabitants. — Like its flora and its fauna, the human natives 
of Australia are isolated, peculiar and unique. The Australian 
aborigines are said to belong to the Austral-Negro family. They are 
fast disappearing, and now number little over 60,000— which is only 
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about one for every five square miles.— Of settlers, there are now on 
the continent about 5,216,000 (excluding Tasmania)-aU speaking 
the English language, and almost all of British descent. 

The native AnitraUan is of the average European height, has a very lean body- 
no calves (as is general with the dark races), nose broad and fleshy, complexion 
coffee-brown, much hair-curly but not woolly, and a long narrow head with low 
brow. He is one of the most degraded of savages-without house or domestic animals, 
with no weaving, no pottery, and no religion. His language can count up to/ve-and 
no further. He lives on shell-fish, lizards, snakes, frogs, worms, insects, grubs, etc. 
He sometimes eats his own children. The chief occupation of the men is hunting 
and war; of the women, getting food and cooking it. 

17 . Railways.— The capitals— Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney, and 
Brisbane are all connected by railway, while lines run oflf from 
different points on the east coast into the pastoral interior. From 
Adelaide a line runs north for about half-way across the continent 
towards Port Darwin. In Western Australia, Perth is connected 
with the inland gold-centres (Coolgardie, Kalgurli, Boulder, Laverton, 
and Cue) and then eastwards with Port Augustii in South Australia. 

Australia is better supplied with railways than with roads. Labour is too dear to 
make many good roads, and they are often mere tracks through the bush. 

18. Divisions. — Australia contains five divisions — once called 

colonies, now called states, which were ^‘settled” at different periods. 

They are : New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, South Australia, 

and Western Australia. All the five, along with Tasmania, are united 

for purposes of general government, as The Commonwealth of Australia. 

Each state, however, manages its own local concerns. The smallest 

state is Victoria, but it has the second largest population ; Western 

Australia is the largest, and yet has the smallest population. 

(i) The first Commonwealth Parliament was opened by the Duke of Cornwall and 
York in 1901. 

(ii) Canberra, in tlie Federal District purcluoscd from Now South Wales, is tho 
capital of the Cuminonwealtli. 

19. VICTORIA. — This, though the smallest, yet the most manufac- 
turing, and most populous of all tlio Austialian States, was once 
called AustraUa Felix from the beauty and fertility of the whole 
country. It is a little smaller than Great BriUin. It is bounded on 
the north by the Murray ; on the west by South Australia ; on its 
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other sides by the sea. Through the south of Victoria rim the 
Pyrenees, the Grampians, the Great Dividing Range ; and, in the 
east, the Australian Alps. It has a population of 1,531,000. The 
only navigable rivers, Murray andGoulburn, carry wool and grain, 

(i) Vletorl& was cut out of New South Wales in ISfjl atiil nainod after our Queen. 
The capital U^lbetimo (found eil 1S37) waH natned after the lhi*u Prime Minister. 

(ii) The boundary Hue on the west is the 141st meridian. 

(lii) The density of i>opulation is about 13 fier squaro mile. ^luch of the surface is 
mountainous or hilly ; and there is a great scrubby " tract in the north-west. But 
west of Melbourne there are enormous numbers of extinct volcanoes; and, where 
these occur, the soil is extremely rich. 


20. Industries and Conunerce. — The chief industries are ebeep* 
farming, agriculture, and mining. By far the largest export is wool ; 
next, though at a distance, come gold, grain, and butter. The largest 
imports are cottons, timber, iron, and coal. Melbourne is the chief 
railway-focus, from which lines radiate in every direction. 

(i) Victoria's Tnanufacttircs are m&loly for homo-consumiitioo. 

(il) A brisk export trade is springing up in presen-ed and froton meats, and also In 
cheese and preserved rabbits. 

(ill) The characteristic features of Victorian, as of all Australian, commerce is tho 
exchange of feeds and raw materiale for mknafaelarei. 


21. Towns.— There are in Victoria four towns with a population of 
more than 20,000 persons. These are Melbourne, Ballarat, Bendigo, 
and Geelong. Melbourne is the capital, and also the largest com- 
mercial and manufacturing town. 


(i) MELBOVRNB f79.5), on the Yarra, has grown In the last fifty years Into a town 
a good deal larger than Manchester. It stands on seven bills which rise gradually 
from tho Yarra, and is one of the best built and noblest cities in the world Wide 
streets with high and beautiful buildings on each side, large public parks and luxuriant 
gardens, magnificent public edifices built of au almost Imperishable stone, distinguish 
Melbourne among other cities. It has also a noble University and a fine Pree Library 
Its two suburbs, 8t. SUda and Brighton, sUnd on the lovely shores of Port Phillip. 

(li) Ballarat (42) is one of the most famous gold-mining towns in the world The 
gold was at first found In great quantities in the alluvial soil; but this bos been 
>Yorked out, and gold is uow got by crushing the quarts ** reefs. " 

(iii) Bendigo (88), another gold-mining town, about 100 miles fit>m Molbounio. 

^ (Iv ^elong (33) is a town on a branch of Port Phillip Bay which manu&ctnres 
tweed*. — Echnea is the rising inland-port of Victoria, 
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22. NEW SO0TH WALES. — This state, the oldest in Australia, is 

4 

about 900 miles long by 600 broad. It is about ten times the size of 
Ireland. It consists of mountain, table-land, and plain. The chief 
ranges running through it are the Blue Mountains, the ^Liverpool 
Range, and the New England Range. Its population — 2,099,000 — is 
only -">00,000 more than that of Victoria, though its area is four times 
as large. ’ 

(i) It is bouuileil on th«» north by^Qtieonsland ; on the east by the Pacific; on the 
s^tli by Victoria ; and ^ the west by South Australia. 

(ii) The pojrulation of the colony gives only about 4 persons to the square mile. 
Tills is duo to tl^^ causes: (a) Its mineral treasures are more thinly distributed; 
(b) the arable lands occur as oases doU^ at wid^ntervals overlie country : (c) the 
rairiAll, over inoch of the vast plains^of the west, peases to be sujlhsient for crops. 

23. InduBtries and Commerce. — The chl^Huidustries are sheep- 
farming and agriculture ; send, there is ^o mj^iing. The chief 
exports are wool, silver, meat-products * coal, and gold. The largest 
imports are those of drapery and clothing, (^^d coach-roads cover 
the occupied districts. Four mainlines of r£\il, with their branches, 
connect the most .mportant and some of the more distant towns with 
each other and with the capital, which is alsoHf^nected direct with 
Adelaide, Melbourne, and Brisbane. The telegraph penetrates all . 
occupied country. 

(i) Tliere are more than 8!> million sheep In the state ; and wool, most of which 
goes to Great Britain, is by far the most valuable export. 

(ii) New South Wales is richer in coal than any other Australian state ; it supplies 
the railways, and is largely shipped from Newcastle. 

(iii) Since gold«minitig began, tlie product of gold down to 1919 Is about £00,000,000 i 
of ceal, about £98,000,000. The former is declining, the latter Increasing. 


24. Towns. — There is only one very large town in New South 

Wales — Sydney, the capital. Other important towns are Newcastle. 

Broken win, Parramatta, Goulbum, and Maitland. 

(l) SYDNEY (925), th« oldest city in Australia, is the capital of New South Wales. 
Its commanding situation on a splendid harbour, beautiful surroundings, and noble 
public buildings, have earned for it the title of “ Queen of the South." Its natural 
situation makes it one of the finest cities in the world ; the sea, with its coves, 
bays, and Inlets, looks In upon it everywhere ; Its nigged promontories, beautiftil 
gardens, its mingling of sea and land, hill and valley, rock and wood and grassy 
slopes, its combination of the most luxuriant vegetation both of tropical and temperate 
zones, startle and delight the visitor at every turn. Port Jackson may bo compared 
with the Iiarbour of Rio Janeiro. 
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(ii) H^wcMUe ($8— with suburbs) both works and ships coal to all parts of tho 
Pacific. It also contains several factories and smelting works. 

(iii) Broken HUl (30)» lies In the citremo west in a dry hot desert. It produces 
Kilvcr^ which goes by rail to Adelaide (South Australia), and is there shipped. 

(iv) Parramatta (12) lies at the head of Port Jackson harl)Oiir, 14 miles from Sydney. 
It is famous for its luscious fruits— its orchards and oraiiycrics. 

(t) Qoulbom, 134 miles south-west of Sydney^ and Maitland, on tho Hunter, are 
important farming centres. 

(?i) Bathnrft is the principal town in the state on the western slopes. It stands 
in tho middle of the chief wheat-growing district of the state, and also In tlie 
neighbourhood of gold mines. 

25. QUEENSLAND. —This is the most northerly state in Australia. 
It is 1300 miles long, 800 broad ; and its area is more than tlirice 
France. The “ Greit Divide,” on entering Queensland, recedes from 
the Pacific Coast and strikes north-west, while a lower series of broken 
ranges skirts the coast. Between and around the two chains lies a 
broad table-land, treeless but well grassed, known as the Darling 
and Peak Downs. The Great Divide throws ofl’ the rivers — S.W. 
into the barren interior ; N.W. into the Gulf of Carpentaria ; and 
S.E., breaking • through the Coast-ranges into the Pacific. The 
Fitzroy and the Burdeldn are notable for bringing down quantities of 
fertilising mud. The white population is over 757,000. 

(i) All Quwjnsland is hot, and grows hotter towards tlio oortb. The scal)oard is 
hot and moist. Inland the heat is drier, and the scanty rainfall causes frequent 
droQgbts. 

(ii) There are perhaps 20.000 aborigines— mostly in York Peninsula, and as many 
Chinese and Polynesians (Kanakas) who work in the mines and sugar plantations. 

26. Industries and Commerce. — The chief industries are atook- 
mlslng, mini ng, and agriculture. The chief crops are maize and 
sugar (on the coastal plain), both of which thrive in a hot, moist 
climate. The chief exports are wool, gold, sugar, and frozen meat. 
The principal imports are iron and steel goods, clothes, and cottons. 
There are about 4700 miles of rail, and the lines strike inland from 
vanous points on the coast. 

(0 Queensland possesses os many cattle as the rest of the Aastiallan sUtes put 
together. Hence Important subsidiary exports are live stock (which goes overland) 
hides, tallow, and extract of meat. ’ 
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(ii) Queensland supplies itself with coal from the pits round Ipswich and Mary- 
borough (Burrura). 

(iii) In the waters sheltered by the Great Barrier Reef there Is a large fleet of vessels 
employed in collecting pearl-shell, trepang or sea-slug (for Cliinese markets), oysters, 
and turtles. 


27. Towns.— The only large town is Brisbane, the capital and chief 
seaport. Ihe seaboard is studded with smaller harboui's — such as 
Rockhampton, Maryborough, and Townsville — which are growing 
into busy commercial and industrial centres. 

(i) BrlAbane (217— witli suburbs) lies 20 miles up the river Brisbane^ which is uavig* 
able for that distance. 

(ii) RecWiampton (20), on the Fitzroy, is the chief town of Central Queensland. It 
is the main outlet for wool, and ships the gold of Mount Morgan, one of the richest 
gold.flelds in the world,— Maryborough (12), on the Mary, ships the gold of Gynipie, 
and is a sugar port.— Townsville, in Northern Queensland, exports gold (from Charters 
Towers), wool, meat, and tallow, 

(iii) The chief inland towns are Gymple (gold) ; Ipswich (coal); and Toowoomba, the 
chief town on Darling Downs, which is a pastoral centre, and an entrep6t for the 
wheat which flourishes on the rich black loam of the Downs. 


28. SOUTH AUSTRALIA. — Tliis is the third largest State in 
Australia (area, 380,000 sq. m. ; pop. 502,000 — about 1 person per 
sq. m.). The west is largely uncultivable desert ; the north between 
Lake Eyre and lat. 26° (where the Northern Territory begins) is not 
very promising ; but the hill country round the Flinders and Mount 
Lofty Ranges is very fertile. There the best agricultural and 
pastoral land lies, and there also arc the bulk of the inhabitants. 


(i) The climate of Soutli Australia is very <lry. The prevailing winds being from 
the south-east, most rain falls on the hills of the east and south-east. 

(ii) Northern Territory was once part of South Australia, but in 1911 was placed 
under the administration of the Commonwealth Government. In area 523,000 sq. 
tiiilc.H, it (ills up the middle of Australia. There is good pastoral land in the dry 
interior on the Uihleland which rises from the coast ; and roun<I the coast itself, which 
is hot and moist, (ro])ical agriculture can be successfully imrsued. Fearl-tisbcry is 
carried on near Slclvillc Island, and there is some gold-mining. The chief town is 
Darwin, on the magnilioent harbour of Port Darwin. A short raihvayJoiDs Darwin 
to Pine Creek, and this lino is to be continued right through the continent to 
Oodnadatta in South Australia. 


29. Industries and Commerce. — South Australia is the chief wheat- 
growing state on the continent ; and the bulk of the cultivable land 
is under wheat. In addition to agriculture, the chief industries arQ 
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mining, sheep-reaxing, «'ind wine-making. The chief exports are wool, 
wheat, and copper. The principal imports are iron, clothing, cottons, 
woollens, machinery, etc. The largest proportion of the oversea trade 
is done with Great Britain. Railway lines radiate from Adelaide into 
Victoria, into New South Wales (Broken Hill), inland (the overland 
line) to Oodnadatta, and westward, across the desert, into Western 
Australia. 


(i) Tbe most important agricultural producta arc wb«at, wlae, and ollva-olL 

(ii) We buy nearly the whole annual wool-clip of South Australia. 

(iii) Copp«r constitutes the chief mineral wealth of the state. Burra Burra was once 
the great copper-miao ; but it has been eclipsed by Wallaroo nnU UoonU, both of 
which smelt their copper. 

(iv) The OTorland TaUgrapb Lino of South Australia is one of the greatest wonders of 
the world. A line, 1973 miles long, stretching across a whole continent, from Adelaide 
to Port Darwin, and crossing a series of deserts, nmst of them entirely waterless, with 
tracks to be cleared through almost impenetrable scrub, with drought to be fought 
by the engineers in one place and floods In another, with food and all inaUrials to 
bo carted hundreds of miles, and all Uiis done by one of the poorest Auslrallan 
states, must command our admiration and respect. 


30a Towns. There is only one town of any importance in South 
Australia ; and that is Adelaide, the capital. The other towns are 
very small ; for most of the inhabitants are engaged in agriculture. 


(0 ADELAIDE (J60-including Port Adelaide and other suburbs) stands on the 
little river Torrens. The city is backed by the Mount Ixifty Range, iu which re- 
servoira have been constructed capable of holding 1,000, 000, 000 gallons of water, Tlio 
botanic gardens rank next to those of SJydney. 


(li) Pert Adelaide stands about 7 miles from the city of Adelaide 
call for maiUshlps, 


and is U )0 port of 


31 WESTERN AUSTRAUA.-This state occupies nearly one-third 
of the whole continent. Most of it is a vast and generally level 
plain, which, however, contains many depressions and some slight 
e evations. The coast is fringed with ranges of hiUs, notably the 
Hailing Range in the south-west. The seaward slopes of this range 
are clothed with valuable forests of karri and jarrah timber 


P.X” r::ruVZho: r 

eaerrating owing to the dryness or tho L ^ 

(11) AS Ohnost su Western AustrslU is „ry dry. the river, .ro nnlmportsht. Th. 

1C 
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Swu is navigable; those farther north are ^Mnere storm-channels filled only during 
the rainy season/^ 

**Tbo so-called lakes of the Interior," aafs the Australian explorer, CAnysoiE. **aro merely vaet 
sheets of stiff mud, sparkling with salt in the dry seasons, and corered after ihendn to a 
depth varying from a few inches to four or five feet with water which rapidly becomes 
salt." 

32. Industries and Towns. — Most of Western Australia is desert, 
but agrriculture (grains, fruit, and vine) flourishes in the south-west ; 
stock-farming around the rivers of the west coast ; and, in the 
interior, gold-mining. The chief exports are wool and gold. The 
present population is about 325,000. The capital is Perth (106), on 
the Swan river ; Fremantle (20) is its port. 

(i) Perth is connected by railway N. with the harbour of Geraldton and the gold 
town of Cue ; 3. with Albany, where the maibsteamers siop : and E. with Coolg&rdie, 
Kalgoorlie, Boulder, and Laverton, the gold-centres, and then on to S- Australia. 

(ii) Western Australia was once called the Cinderella of the Austrnliun sisters* 
The discovery of gold, of which she i>ro<luces most in Australia, has taken away that 
reproach. The gold -field which surrounds Ka!g<x>rlie and Boulder (which are pmc* 
tically one town) is the richest of all* Up to 1910 it had produced 12,800,000 fine 
ounces. From 1S86 to 1919 West Australia as a whole produced 38,180,549 fine 
ounces valued at over £140*000*000- 

(lii) Important subsidiary exports arc timber and pearl shell. Jarrah resists the 
white ant on land and the ship-worm (teredo navalis) at sea ; and both it and karri 
make excellent street-paving material. — Broome, on Roebuck Bay, is the chief pearling 
centre, and is the terminus of a submarine cable from Java. 

33. TASMANIA — The state of Tasmania is an island which is as 
large as Scotland without its attendant islands. It has a long and 
irregular coast line, but too many of its harbours are only fit for 
small craft. It is perhaps the most thoroughly mountainous island 
on the globe, and has been called “the Switzerland of the South. 
A hitrh table-land fills the middle of the island ; and on and round 
this rise mountain-ranges and peaks, and from it run down four 
slopes. Mountain, table-land, valley, ravine, and glen are mingled 
in the most picturesque confusion. The two largest valleys those 
of the Derwent and the Tamar — run south and north. There are many 
other smaller rivers, which never fail for want of water, which flow 
through picturesque scenery and magnificent forests, and are adorned 
with splendid waterfalls. There arc numerous alpine lakes on the 
central table-land — the highest being Great Lake and Lake St. Clair. 
The climate is cooler and the air more refreshing than that of 
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Australia ; and hence the island has become a health resort. The 
capital and prlncij)al port is Hobart ; the chief port on the north, 
Launceston. Chief exports : copper, wool, tin, fruit, ailver, and gold. 
— The population of the whole island is 213,000, which gives a density 
of about seven to the square mile. 

(j) The highest mountains, wliicii just exceed 5000 ft., arc CnKlle UoonULa in the 
west, and Ben Lomond in tlm east. Tliey are auow-capped in tlio winter (Juno to 
August). 

(ii) The most remarkable mammals are the “Tiger. wolf,” the largest of all 
carnivorous marsupials, and the “Tasmanian Devil." 

(iii) The aborigiues are completely extinct. 

(iv) The main line of railway runs north and south between Launceston and Hobart. 
Short lines run between Macquarie Harbour on the west and the ailver.mines of 
Zeehan, and also between Buniic on the north and the tin-deposita of Waratali. 

(V) HOBART (61— with suburbs), on the Derwent, at the end of the island furthest 
from Australia, stands at the foot of the noble Mount Wellington. It has a very good 
harbour. “It is surrounded by hills and mountains," says Mr. Trollope, “from 
which views can be had which would make the fortune of any district in Europe. 
And the air of Hobart is perfect air.” It is famous for its excellent fruits. Laoneeiton 
(26), on the Tamar, has a fair amount of trade and shipping, which its situation near 
Austraha brings to it. Beacontfleld is the capital of the gold-mining district.— Tasmania 
is the smallest, though a very flourishing, member of the Autnaian OonuBonweallh. 

(Vi) Tasmania receives most of its imports (clothing, iron, cottons, etc.) from 
Victoria ; and the next largest quantity from Great Britain. 


34. NEW ZEALAND.— The group of islands which lie between 34“ 
and 47“ S. lat. — entirely in the Temperate Zone, about 1200 miles 
from Australia-is caUed New Zealand. This group consists of two large 
islands— North Island and South Island, and one very small one— 
Stewart Island. The two larger islands are together a little more than 
twice the size of England without M^ales. Their surface is highly 
mountainous ; and one long cordillera runs through both islands from 
south-west to north-east. The islands are well watered ; and there 
are numerous lakes and rivers. The coast line is long ; and there 
are many good harbours. The South Island is remarkable for long 

narrow fiords called “Sounds,” with high steep cliffs hemming them in. 


(i) ^’orth aud South Islands arc separated by Cook Strait; South laUud is 
separated from Stewart Island by Fovaaui (foi-ii) strait. 

(10 Kora h., of .,oar;.mnM : s..th about 58.000, 
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(iii) Many parts of New Zealand remind one of the romantic scenery of Scotland, 
A Now Zealander, after seeing Scotland, will say: “There is no place in the world 
like Scotland, except New Zealand." And a Scotchtnan says : “There is no place in 
tho world like New Zealand, except Scotland.” 







3r). Build. — Both islands are mountainous, and even rugged, with 
narrow' plains on the w'cst, and broader plains on the east side. The 
South Island is the more mountainous of the two ; and tho lofty 
range runs very near to the western coast. The mountain-range in 
this island is called the Soutbem Alps ; and the highest point in it is 
Mount Cook, which attains the height of 12,350 ft. — 3000 ft. less than 
that of Mont Blanc. — The highest mountains in the North Island lie 
nearer to the ejistern coast, and are all volcanic. Tho loftiest peak 
in that island is Ruapehu /'OTl") ft.)— The largest lake in New 
Zealand is Lake Taupo (in North Island) ; and the largest river is 
Waikato, which is the outlet of Lake Taupo. The widest plain is 
that on the eastern side of the South Island, — and is called Canter- 
bury Plains. — Evidences of volcanic action — past or present — abound 
almost everywhere in New Zealand, more especially in the centre of 
the North Island. 

(i) The Southern AIy>s rise above the line of perpetual snow; and their higher 
valleys arc filled with large glaciers, tho lower with beautiful lakes* 
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(ii) Bnapeba and another h{gh volcano Just north of it, Toogatlro (7616 feet), arc 
still active. 

(iii) Lake Tanpo is a “veritable inland sea/' about six times the sixe of Loch 
Lomond ; and of an unknovrn depth. It is said to be the old crater of an extinct 
volcano. It is surrounded by volcanic deposits which form a table-land rising 1000 ft. 
above its surface. 

(iv) The Waikato, about 25 miles from its outlet, pa.sscs through a most striking 
group of hot springs. “Along its bank.s white clouds of steam ascend from hot 
cascades falling into the river, and front basin.s of boiling water shut in by wbito 
masses of stone. Steaming fountains rise at short intervals, sometimes two or 
more playing simultaneously.’*— The active volcano of Tongariro rises a few miles off. 
—Farther north is a zone of hot springs, solfataras, fumarolcs, and mud volcanoes, 
more than a thousand in number. There is nothing like it anywhere else in the 
world.— The Molyaeux or Clntta is the largest river in tho South Island.— “Throughout 
the islands it is scarcely possible to travel more than two or three milea anywhere 
without encountering a river or stream." 

(v) The Hot Lake District of North Island, which lies north-east of Lake Taupo, is, 

m Its own fashion, the moat remarkable region in tho world. It is famous for its 

wonderful collection of geysers, sulphurous springs, lovely natural baths, edged with 

flibty deposits which look like tinted marble— pink or white, and filled with hot 

transparent water of the clearest and strongest blue. The pure white of the flinty 

deposits, the intense blue of tho waters, the vivid green of the surrounding vegetation, 

the bright red of the bare earth, tho whirling clouds of steam, -all go to form a scene 

nrhich is unequalled on the face of the globe. The Lake District of South Island lies 

among the Southern Alps. The chief lakes are “tho deep, ribbon-like" Wakatipu 
and Te Anau. ^ ' 


36. Climate, Vegetation, etc.— The climate of New Zealand is like 
that of southern England— only warmer and more equable. The 
sea-breezes temper the summer heat, and add warmth to the air in 
winter. The prevalent winds are north-west, cross a gi-eat breadth of 
ocean, and are laden with moisture ; hence the west coasts are much 
more rainy than the east.-The timber belongs chiefly to the tribe 
0 pmes ; and the Kauri pine is the most valuable tree in the islands 
There are no native grains or fruits ; and those now cultivated were 
introduced hy the settleis.-The fauna of New Zealand is very 
pecubar : there are no marsupials at all ; and a quaint native bird 
IS a wmgless running bird called the apteryx. 

..til ^ “r 

Knurl pm. imolf ..pp,,.. .„.u.nt tmm.r, • tr»n. Tl, 
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(11) The only native mammals are two small kinds of bat.— There are no snakes.— 
There are four kinds of apteryx— without wings or tail-feathers, and a little larger than 
a hen. They have short legs, bills like a snipe's, and long bro\vn hair-like feathers. 


37. Industries and Commerce. — The chief industries are sheep- 
farming, agriculture, and mining. By far the largest export is wool ; 
and after it, though at a great distance, come gold, ft-ozen meat, hides 
and tallow, butter and cheese, and Kauri gum. Much the largest 
trade is done with Great Britain (the exports and imports to and from 
Britain amount to about ;£59,000,000) ; and the Australian States 
have also considerable commerciiil dealings with New Zealand. 

(i) The r.iln, the hill-slopes, and the volcnnic soil together produce good sheep- 
paiture. The best wheat is grown on the warm dry plains of the east — notably round 
Wellington and Marlborough. OaU flourish best in the colder and higher districts of 
Otago. — The chief mining districts both for gold and coal are in the west — for coal near 
the roadsteads of Greymouth and Westport; for gold, round Hokitika, and also in 
the Clutba valley in the south-east. — The railways of South Island are confined to the 
coastal-plains and never cross the mountains. In North Island they lie chiefly round 
the coast, but the line from Wellington to Auckland cros.se.s the mountains near 
Iluapchu. The chief ports — all towards the eastern, or sheltered, side — are AncUand, 
Napier, Wellingtcn (North Island) ; and (in South Island), Oamaru and Tlmam (‘ ‘ mutton ^ 
ports), Dunedin and InvarcargUL 

38. Towns. — There are only four towns in New Zealand with a 
pupulatiun of over 20,000 inhabitants. These are Auckland, the 
largest, and Wellington in North Island ; Dunedin and Cbristchurcb 
in the South Island. 

(i) Auckland (164) stands on an excellent harbour in the beautiful Gulf of Hauraki. 
It is the largest city in New Zealand, and was at one time the seat of government. 

(ii) Wkli.ington (110) is the capital of New Zealand. It stands on Cook Strait, 
about 1200 miles from Sydney. 

(iii) Dunadin (73), the capital of the old province of Otago, is the largest commercial 
city in the state. It is inhabited chiefly by Scotsmen. 

(iv) Chriitchurch (110), the “ City of the Plains," is the capital of the province of 
Canterbury. It has a beautiful situatiuu on the river Avon. Its port is Lyttelton. 

(v) The population of the whole of New Zealand is about 1,320,000 (the larger pro- 
portion living in North Island), of whom about 50,000 aro Uaorles. The Maories arc 
uota native race; but came originally from some island in Polynesia. 

(vi) The olTlcial designation of the Colony was in 1907 formally changed to that of 
the DOMINION OF NEW ZEALAND. 
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POLYNESIA. 


1. Introductory. — Polynesia is the name generally given to all the 
islands in the Pacific Ocean. But the Pacific Islands are more 
correctly divided into three groups : Melanesia, Micronesia, and 
Polynesia. 


Folyntila means the "Region of Masiy IsUndi," from Iho Greek poini. many, and ne$o*. an 
island. means tbo '* Black-Island Resion " {tnelut, blackjj and J«CTWi«i<i ’u)0 

** R«^od of BmAll IsIa&tLi (»nfAro«, omAll). 

(i) The countless islands of Polynesia are partly of volcanic, partly of coral 
formation; and sometimes a combination of both. Tho coral islands are by far tlie 
more numerous. These consist of atolls or low reefs, only a few feet above the sea- 
level, and enclosing a central lagoon. The volcanic islands, ngain, are often surrounded 
by reefs of coral, which the coral polype has built on the submarine slopes of the 
mountains whose roots go deep down into tho sea. 

(ii) The Sandwich, Society, and Friendly (or Tonga) Islands are all volcanic; tho 
Carolines, Marshall Islands, and Low Archii>olago are Uie work of the coral polype. 

2. The Two Chief Groups. — Tho two most important island-groups 
in the Pacific Ocean are the Sandwich Islands in the north (lat. 20' 
N.), and the Fiji Islands in the south (lat. 20" S.). They aro about 
4000 miles from each other. Both arc places of caU for British and 
American steamers running between the three continents of Asia, 

America, and Australia ; and both are destined to become great 
centres of oceanic trade. 


(i) The BuJwloi IUU4. are cut in half hy the Tropic of Cancer. The groun 
coasiata of seven inhabited volcanic islands-the hugest of which is HawaU and the 
second largest Oahn The total are. of aU is a little larger than Yorkshlk Th. 
^up IS "an earthly Paradise, washed by the soft blue and sunny waters of tho 
Paeifle, and breathed on by mild and balmy sephyrs." Tho people are gay and light- 
e^ idlOT. They gnllop on their ponies over the white sands, and disport thom- 

hiUow..-H.waii is n naked and waterlmm 

three of them the highest mountains in PolynesU; and the two highest ars 
•Ua« g„ (13 840 ft.), and Hmm. lo. (is,650 ft.). Near Hanna Loa is Kllan.., th. 
m^t remarkable volcano in tho world. Its crater is a faUrcmless ovH abyss mied 

I?' ^ •* intervals -Tho 

« tt. islaada is extremely ferUl. ; and tho chief crops are^gsr mid So 

capital is BoMisia (on Oahu), a splendid land-locked harbour with a 

fcr the imgest stemnere. Th, ftlsnds belong to the cSSl sC 
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(ii) The FUl Islands (which belong to Great Britain) lie a little north of the Tropic of 
Capricorn. There are more than 200 islands ; about SO are inhabited. The largest is 
Vitl Leva, a little more than Jds the si 2 e of Yorkshire; the second largest is Vanoa 
Lem. Both arc mountainous (the highest peaks about 5000 ft.), of volcanic origin, 
well wooded, and extremely fertile. The eastern or “ weather-side’' of the islands is 
one dense mass of tropical vegetation, ono unbroken green mantle of huge trees, 
countless creepers, an<l other plants. The lee side is a grassy country dotted with 
screw-jnnes. — Tlie Fijians are a dark-coloured, frizzly-liaired, bearded race, tall, 
muscular, and well-formed. They were once cannibals. The principal products of the 
islands are sugar, copra, and bananas. — The capital is Sava (on Viti LeAua); the only 
other town of any size is tevaka, --There is regular steam -communication to New 
Zealand, Australia, and Great Britain. 

3. MELANESIA. — The groups of islands which go by the name of 
Melanesia lie between the Moluccas and the Fiji Islands. The in- 
habitants belong to the Papuan Race. By far the largest island is 
Papua or New Guinea. The important groups are the Bismarck 
Archipelago, the Solomon Islands, the New Hebrides, New Caledonia, 
and the Fiji Islands. 

l(i) N*w Guinea is the largest island in the worM. It has an area of 300,000 square miles 
— ten times tho size of Scotland, or one-half larger than the whole of Germany. 
It lies between the Equator and Torres Strait, and has the Moluccas on the west of 
It. The island is very mountainous ; and the height of some of the mountains in the 
interior has been estimated at 18,000 ft. — by far the loftiest summits which rise 
within the space between the Himalayas and the Andes. The lofty weibniarked range 
in the east of the island is called Owen Stanley. The soil is exceedingly fertile; and 
the country is overgrown with dense virgin forests. Gigantic trees, matted together 
with lianas, shut out the rays of the sun. Tree-ferns, palms, orchids, cinnamoD-trees^ 
and figs are very common. Animals are scarce ; and the largest mammal is the wild 
pig. But the island is rich in birds-of-parndise, kiiig-fi.shers, parrots, and pigeons. 
The Papuan race is of a deep sooty-brown or black complexion, with dry and woolly 
hair, which grows in one large firm mass of dense curls. (The word j^apua means 
^‘woolly-haired.*') The island is held by the Dutch in the western half, and by the 
British in the east. 

(ii) Biimarck Archipelago is the new name for the group formerly called New Britain, 
which was seized by the Germans. The separate islands have been rechristened New 
Mecklenburg (formerly New Ireland), New Pomerania (New Britain before), etc. 
After the War both this group and the Solomons were placed under Australian 
administration. 

(iii) The Solomon Islands are a volcanic group; and there is a least one active 
volcano. The forest trees are niagniflcent ; and tree-ferns grow to the height of 40 ft. 
Sandal-wood, ebony, and coco-palm grow in these islands, and coi)ra is exported. 
The Solomons are n British possession. 
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(iv) The New Hebridee, to the south-east, are also a volcanic group, with some email 
outljring coral-reef islands. Theyarc administered jointly by France and OrcatBritain. 

(v) New Caledonia is the most southerly of the Melanesian Islands. The country is 
very mountainous. Some gold and much nickel are fouixl in the rocks. The island 
belongs to France and is used as a penal settlement. 

(Ti) The FIJI lalaad*, which belong to Britain, arc the last group in Melanesia. 

4. MICRONESIA. — The groups of i.slands in the region known as 
Micronesia rise from tliree submarine plateaus, and are mostly of 
coral formation. From the most easterly plateau rise the Gilbert and 
Marshall Islands ; from the middle plateau, the Carolines ; and, from 
the north-westerly, the Marianne or Thieves Islands. 

(i) TheOUbert Archlpolago consists of 16 islands, all coral reefs or atolls. Tlictr 
greatest height above the sca-level is 20 fL The soil is only a few inches in depth ; 
and the chief crop is cocoa-nuU. In spite of this apparent poverty, these islands are 
the most densely peopled in the Pacific. Some of the islands fonn one great village ; 
and the average for the whole Is 330 persons to the square mile. Great numbers of 
fish are caught in the lagoons. Tlmy, and the Ellice Islands, belong to Britain. 

(ii) The UanhaU ArcblpeUgo is also entirely of coral growth. Most of the group 
are lagoon-islands. There are SO distinct atolls. The population is only 10.000. 

On) The Carolines are a scries of islands which stretch across 2000 miles of sea. 
With one exception, they are all lagoon formations. On the low islands, tho broad- 
fruit ; on the others, the loro, is the principal food. 

(iv) The Mariannes, along with the two prerious groups, are in Japanese hands. 
The United States, however, hold Qnain, in tho Mariannes, as a coaling-sUtlon. 


5* ^0I*YNESU.— Polynesia Proper lies between 20" S. and 20" N. 
lat. The most important gi-oups are the Tonga or Friendly . the 

Samoa Group ; the Society Islands ; the Paumotn or Low ArcWpellgo • 
the Marquesas and the Sandwloh islands The inhabitants belong 
niostly to the one race of Brown Polynesianss 


.CUV. volesnoe., „„„ 

o..v.r«t Of... tt. s„„th Se. Islanders In making .nola, waapona, "" 

01) The Baaoa Group is also volcanic, and is said to be among the loveliest 

stim m 8™'™ 'O' •rportation. New 2«dand mlmta 

later, th. gmnp, except that tl,e United State, hold Tutull. as a coallng-atatiot 
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(Hi) The SQct€t 7 iBUndB are in the hands of the French, who also hold the Low and 
Marquesas Archipelagoes. The chief member of the group is Tahiti, one of the 
grandest, strangest, and most picturesque countries in the world. It is entirely com- 
posed of lava, and the mountains — which are everywhere — take the most extraor- 
dinary shapes. The island rises like an amphitheatre in a succession of bold circular 
terraces towards the central peaks;" and the roads into the interior are through the 
most romantic valleys and deep gorges. The highest point is nearly SOOO ft. high. 
•‘The wayfarer is soothed by the fragrance of sweet-smelling flowers, while his ears 
are*! ravished by the music of various songsters arrayed in the brilliant plumage 
of the tropics." This terrestrial Eden is peopled by one of the finest races in the 
world ; but the natives are dying out. Oranges and cccoa-nuU are the chief pro- 
ducts. The capital is Papeete. The chief exports are cocoa-nuts, mother-of«pearl, 
and cotton to England ; oranges and trepang to Chino. 

(iv) The low Archipelago consists of about 80 islets encircled by coral atolls — very 
thinly peopled, very flat, and without rivers. They possess rich pearl-fisheries* 

(v) The Marquesas are all of volcanic origin without coral reefs. The natives surpass 
even the Tahitians in physical beauty. They too are dying out. 

(vi) The Sandwich Islandi, which have been described on p. 465, are the most 
northerly group in Polynesia. 
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COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


AN OUTLINE 

1. Commerce is the exchange of goods or commodities. 

(i) Different climates and countries yield different products. 

(li) No country in the world produces, or can produce, all that is neceasary, con* 
renient, useful, or ornamental, if the nation living in that country is at all civilised. 

(iil) One country produces too much of one thing and too little of another. Hence 
commerce begins in the exchange of nrplu products against other ■urplBs products. 

2. Commercial Geography describes this planet as the scene of 
the exchange of goods. It tries to set forth several things. 

(0 What the chief articles of commerce are ; 

(ii) Where these are to be found in the largest quantity ; 

(a) In the best condition ; and 

(h) At the lowest prices ; 

(iii) How the goods may be conveyed nt>m one place to another ; 

(a) At the smallest expense ; and 

(b) In the shortest time. 

3. Commercial Geography also describes the conditions of exchange 
between country and country ; and, to a more limited extent, the con- 
ditions which underlie the production of the articles of commerce. 

4 The chief articles of commerce in the world may be classified 
into two kinds : Natural Products and Manufactured Goods. 

0) An agricultural country produces raw materials ; and, in general, such a 
country lies on the banks of rivers, the richest parts consisting of alluvial soil. 

00 A manufheturing country must be one which possesses largo supplies of coal 
(force) and of iron. If the coal.ffelds are near the sea, the manufheturing country 
then becomea alio a commercial coontr;* 
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& Natural Products are again subdivided into : 

(i) Vegetable : 

(а) For Food— as wheat, rice, tea, sugar, etc, 

(б) For Clothiag — as cotton, flax, jute, etc. 

(c) For Eonsl&g — as timber of all kinds. 

(ii) Mineral: 

(a) For Fuel — as coal, mineral oil, etc* 

(b) For Manufacturee — as iron, lead, silver, salt, etc. 

The most Talnablo minerals are net the to*caUed *'preclonj metals'* (geld and allTor). but coal 
and iron. 

(iii) Animal : 

(а) For Food-4s eattle, flsb, etc. 

(б) For Clothing— as wool, silk, fur, feathers, etc. 

6. The chief conditions of the production of articles of food and 
clothing are three : good soil, heat, and moisture. The two conditions 
of heat and moisture go under the general name of climate. 

(i) Great heat and great moisture arc required to produce rice, sugar, etc. These 
are called tropical products. The most important tropical regions are the Monsoon 
Eoglons, in which, during the summer or **ninj season,'* the winds, hot and laden 
with moisture, blow from the sea. 

(ii) Less heat and much less moisture are needed for the prodnetion of tea, 
tobacco, and cotton. These are called sub^troploal products. 

(iii) Still less of both is required to grow wheat, barley, and rye. These are the 
products of the Temperate Zone. 

7. Soil is the ground in which plants and trees grow ; and it is on 
the natural wealth of the soil that much of the agricultural prosperity 
of a country depends. Soil consists chiefly of the fragments of rocks, 
mixed up with organic matter, which comes either from the rotting 
of vegetation or from the decay of animal substances. The best 
kinds of soil are vegetable-mould or “ leaf-mould,” alluvial soil, lava 
soil, “black earth,” and loess. 

(i) The breaking up or decomposition of the rocks Is called “weathering." The 
small fragments of weathering rocks are carried off by streams or by wind. 

(ii) AUnrUl coil is that which is washed down by rivers in their coorse through 
rocks or over land. Much of it consists of a fine sediment, mixed with organic 
matter. It Is of alluvial soil that the DclUs of rivers are composed. The best*marked 
specimen of a delta is the Delta of the Nile ; but the Rhine (Holland Is built out of 
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the refiise of the Alps carried down by the Rhine), the Ganges, the Mississippi, etc*, 
are constantly building cut deltas. The finer soils, which are generally alluTial, are 
the most fertile. 

(ill) Lavas ai'e decomposed into soils of the greatest richness. Such soils arc 
found In Java and Japan, in Italy and Sicily, in Hungary and some of the western 
United States, where there has been no vclcanic activity for thousands of years. 

(iv) Blach earth Is composed largely of vegetable matter. It is found tn Southern 
Russia, in the upper valley of the Sir Daria, and on the plateau of Southern India* 
Much of the soil of New Brunswick (in the Dominion of Canada) has been fertilised 
by fallen leaves, and grows excellent wheat There is aleo a fine black soil in the 
province of Manitoba (Red River Valley), which la rich in organic matter and very 
fertile. 

(v) Loeu is a fine yellowish or brownish loam (it is called ** Yellow Earth*' In 
China), which Is found in the valley of the Rhine, but chiefly In the most fertile parts 
of the Chinese dominions. This soil is light aud easy to work ; but it is so porous 
that the rain runs through It too fast. 

(vi) New foil is regularly snpplied by floods In several countries. Thus a new soil la 
given to Egypt every year; and much the same thing happens in the lower valleys of 
the Ganges and the Mississippi 


PRODUCTS OF THE TROPICS. 

1. The Tropics supply the following articles of commerce ; Rice, 
Coffee, Sugar, Cocoa, some Fruits and Farinaceous Foods ; Jute, 
Hemp, and Coir ; and also Indiarubber and Gutta-percha. 

(i) Tbe tropical fhiiU imported into' this coaotry are chiefly (ftom the 

West Indies and other parts of Tropical America) and Piat-applw the Wert 
Indies and Natal). The banana is the most fimitful of all food-plants. It pro- 
duces per acre 44 times more by weight than the potato, and 133 times more than 
wheat. 

(li) The Farinaceous Foods ore Ba«o (fVom the West Indies and the Eastern Aieht- 
pelftgo), TaplMa (from the East Indies and the West Indies), and Airow-reot (from the 
West Indies chiefly). 

(ill) ladlarubber (or caoutchonc) Is the solldifled milky jolce of certain tropical traes 
found chiefly in Bniril, hut also in India, the Eastern Archipelago and the west coast 
of Afrlc^ deUa-iMrcha ia fonnd chiefly in the peninsula of Ualacca, and the Malayan 
Archipelago. QutU-percha is used chiefly for insulating telegraph cables, and in the 
loanufaotuio of hose, bolting, and other flexible goods. Singapore Is the port of Issue. 
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(iv) Coir is th© coarse fibre of the case which enwraps the cocoa-nat. It is used te 
make cocoa-nut matting, etc. 

I 2. Rice is grown chiefly in Bunnah, British India (and Ceylon), 
Cochin China, Siam, China, Japan, and South Carolina (in the 
United States). Rice is the principal food of about one-third 
(600,000,000) of the human race. 

(i) The best rice in the world is Carolina rice, from the United States. 

(ii) Rice is also grown in Northern Italy, and in Valencia (in Sp«iin). 

(ill) In many parta of China and Bengal two crops are obtained in a year; and often 
two crops are taken from the same field. The rice*growing countries of Asia are the 
most densely peopled in the world. 

(iv) Rice requires to be immersed in water for many days ; hence it can be grown 
only where there is a large rainfall, or where plenty of water can be obtained for 
irrigation. When flooded, it has been known to grow nine inches in twenty*four 
hours. Hence it flourishes in the monsoon area of South-Eastern Asia, where 
there are heavy rains. Tlio great river-deltas, where a rich alluvial soil is found, and 
the low tracts of land on the sea-coast, which are olten flooded by the summer rains, 
are its favourite habitat* After pice, millet is the chief food of the masses of India 
and China. 

(v) The chief ports from which rice is sent are Rangoon (in Lower Burmali), Toko- 
hama (in Japan), Bangkok (in Siam), Calcntta, and Charleston (in South Carolina). 

3. Coffee is grown chiefly in Brazil, Java, the West Indies, India, 
and Arabia. 

(i) Bruil produces about half the cotfeo consumed by the world. The soil 
for coffee is the so-called “red soil," which owes its colour to the iron in it. The 
redder it is the better. Java comes next with about 20 per cent. 

(ii) The finest coffee (the original “ Mocha") Is that grown near Yemen, In Arabia. 

(iii) The chief exports of coffee are from Rio Janeiro (in Brazil) and Batarla (in 
Java). 

(iv) The greatest consumers of coffee are the Dutch. The following are the aver- 
ages per annum of each country : — 

Holmmd. Beloium. Germanv, Sweden, Switzerlant). United States, 

20 lbs. 10 lbs. '■ V ' 8 lbs. 

5^ lbs. 

4. Sugar is grown in the Ea.st and West Indies, the Southern 
United States, Central America, Brazil, and other tropical and sub- 
tropical countries. 
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(i) The chief stigar-growing state in North America is Louisiaua ; though the 
cane is grovni in all the Gulf Slates on both sides of the Mississippi, 

(ii) Beetroot sugar is grown in France. Gennony, and other European countries. 

An acre of ground iind.-r sugar-cane yiehls twice as nnich juice as one under sucar- 
beet. 

(iii) The principai c.inc-stipar ports arc KlDgiten (in Jamaica). HaTaoa (in Ciih»), and 
RIo Ja 2 )elro. 


5. Cocoa is fp-own cliiefly in Ecuador (in South America), Trinidad, 
Venezuela (in South America), the northern parts of Brazil, and some 
parts of Asia and Africa. 

(i) Cocoa is a brown substance obtained from the seeds of tho cocoa tree— a tree 
which roust not be confoutidod with tho cocoa*nut painu 

(ii) The firuit is in shape like a cucumber, about eight inches long; and tho seeds 
Are not unlike almonds in shape* 

(iii) Cocoa Is exported largel} from Oujaquil (in Ecuador), Trinidad (in the West 
Indies)* 

(iv) The greatest consumers of cocoa (and chocolate) are tho Spanish. About six 

times as much is consumed in Spain and Portugal as in any other country. Franco 
comes next, 

6. Jute is grown chiefly in tlie north and east of Bengal ; Hemp 
IS grown in the Philippine Islands, in Kentucky (United States), and 
also in Russia and Poland 

(i) Juto is used chiefly in tho manufacture of sacking ; but its flner parts are also 
Biixod with silk to make curtains, etc. 

(U) Manilla hemp is tho best for making strong ropes and cordage; bnt Italian 
hemp is the finest, and Russian comes next to It, Manilla hemp is not a true hemp, 
hot is the fibre of a plantain. 

(iii) The great port for juto is C&Icuttv 


PRODUCTS OF SUB-TROPICAL REGIONS. 

1. The chief Sub-Tropical Products are : Cotton, Tea, Tobacco, 

Opium, and many kinds of fruits, such as dates, oranges, lemons, and 
figs. 

2. Cotton is largely grown in the southern parts of the United 
States, in India, China, Egypt, and Brazil, 
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(0 The best cotton in the world Is called “sea-island cotton/’ which sells from 
lOd, to Is. 9d. per lb. It is grown on tbo coast islands and a small portion of the 
mainlan d of Georgia, South Carolina, and Florida (United States). It is to the saline 
elements in tho air and in the soil that the length and fineness of the fibre of this 
cotton are dne. The total area under cotton in the United Stotes occupies about 

one-fifth of the whole arable area. The average yield is about 200 lbs. per acre 

about three times as much as is produced in India. 


(ii) The second best cotton is the Egyptian, which sells at from Od. to Is. 6d. per 
lb. The rich soil of Egypt gives an annual yield of from 300 lbs. to 500 lbs. per acre. 
About ono*fourth of the cultivated surface of the country is under cotton. 

(iii) The third best are tho cottons called New Orleans, Mobile, and Uplands— all 
places in tho southern parts of the United States, near the Gulf of Mexico. 


(iv) An inferior cotton is that called Surat (trom a toAN-n on tho TapU, north of 
Bombay), and also the cottons of Madras and Bengal. Much of this is growii on 
what is called the “ black cotton-soil a soil derived from the breaking-up of the 
basaltic rocks which cover a very large part of tho peninsula of India. 

(V) During the Civil War of 1S61-65, in tho United SUtes, tl>e growing and ex- 
porUtion of cotton were stopped ; and India, Egypt, Turkey, and South America set 
to work to raise cotton for the supply of Lancashire and tho west of Scotland. 

(vl) A great quantity of cotton is exported from K«w Orleans, Bavanuh, and 
Charleston— ports in tho south of the United States. 


(vii) The greatest cotton-importing port in tho world is Liverpool. 

3. Tea is grown in China, Assam (in India), Ceylon, and also in 
Japan, Java, Sumatra, and Natal. 

(i) Tea is a very hardy sub-tropical plant ; but it flourishes best in tropical and 
sub-troplcal climates where tho rainfall is over sixty inches, and is evenly distributed 
throughout the year. 

(li) The success of tea-growing depends very greatly on tho price of labour. It 
takes the labour of one man a day to prodnee 1 lb. of tea. India, Java, Ceylon, and 
China are the countries which possess the cheapest labour, and hence It is difficult 
for other tea-growing countries to compete with them. 


The Wsb«t aw paid la •* aew «untri«.“ where there 1. » popnUUoa : the lo«a.t 

w«ce> ia oonntrtee with the deaieet popalaUon. The deaeeet populetlone are Maelly round 
In ra^troptcnl couotrlea— «uch m Chinn nnd ladU. ^ 


(Ul) The United States and Canada buy nearly all the Japanese tea. 

(Iv) The ruined coffee plantations of Ceylon are now fertUe, excellent tea-gardens, 
son and cUmate are so suitable for tea, that In some places the production has 
men to 1000 lbs. an acre ; and the quality is admirable. 

(V) The imports of tea ftom India and Ceylon into Great Britain have been larger 
wM those from China since the year I 8880 * 

(»i) The dOef tea ports are Baakaw, 8 kM«lial,Cal«tU,OUttagoa*(In^^ 
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4. Tobacco is largely grown in the United States, Cuba, and the 
Philippine Islands. It is also grown in Mexico, Java and Sumatra, 
India, Cape Colony, and Ceylon ; and likewise in Turkey, Austria, 
Hungary, and Germany, in Europe, 

(i) Tobacco can be grovrn almost anywhere — even m Scotland ; but tho best 
varieties are those grown in the hotter climates, such as Cuba and Sumatra. 

(ii) Two*tbirds of the tobacco used in this country comes from the United States, 
and chiefly from Kentucky. 

(iii) The best Havana cigars are made in Cuba, and the best cheroots come treux 
the Philippine Islands. 

(iv) The best quality of European tobacco is grown in Hungary. 

(v) Tlie trade in tobacco is a govenunent-monopoly in France, Italy, Spain, 
Austria, and Hungary. In all countries a duty is imj>oscd upon it, and lienee it is an 
important source of revenue. In Great Brilain the duty obtained from it constitutes 
nearly one-half of tho whole revenue obtained from the customs : and it amounts to 
about £55,000,000 a year. 

(yi) As the Dutch are the ercatest co(ree-<lrinkcrs in the world, so they are the 
greatest smokers. They consume 1 12 os. of tobacco per bead per annum. 

(Tli) The chief tobacco ports are PMUdalpW*, Eavau (in Cuba), Elchnond (in Virginia) 
and BUnllU (In the Philippines). ' 

5. Opitun is largely grown in India and Persia ; and to a smaller 
extent in Asiatic Turkey and China. 

(I) Most of the Indian opium is bought by tho Chinese. 

(ii) The chief district for tho growth of Indian opium is a largo tract of tho Ganges, 

six hundred miles in length by two hundred in breadth, and tho chief factories are 

Patna in Behar, and Ghaziporo In Benares. It is also grown on the fertile table-land 
or Ualwa. 

(ill) Opium is tho most largely sold drug in tho world. 

(Iv) Tlie chief opium ports are Calcutta, Bashir., and Caaton. 


6. The chief sub-tropical fruits that constitute articles of commerce 
are : dates, oranges, lemons, figs, etc. 


^ MesopoUmia and N. Africa, and also fh>m 

and Persia. They are the fruit of tho daie-paim ; and a bunch of dates weighs 
from twenty to twenty-five lbs. The average year’s crop of one tree may be reckoned 
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at from 300 to 600 lbs. Thus the yield per acre is about twelve times that of corn. 
In Egypt, North Africa, Persia, and Arabia dates form the principal food, and date* 
palms the chief wealth of the people. 

(ii) Oranges and lemons are sent to us from the south of Spain, Sicily, Madeira, 
the south of Italy, Florida, California, and Jamaica. 

(ili) Pigs come from southern Italy, Smyrna, and Greece. 


PRODUCTS OF THE AYARM-TEMPERATE ZONK 

1. The chief products of the Warm-Temperate Zone are : maizes 
the vine, the best hard wheat, silk, beet, olives ; and such fruits as 
currants, figs, oranges, lemons, and almonds. 

2. Maize or Indian corn is grown in North and South America, 
South Africa, Mexico, and also in Roumania. 

(i) Among the foods of the world, maize occupies the place next to rice. It is 
more nourishing than barley, buckwheat, or rye. 

(ii) In the United States it constitutes about two-thirds of the grain grown. 

(ili) The stalks of maize are used for thatch and fuel, and in basket-making. From 
the fibre of the stalk and leaves is made a durable kind of mattress. The husks are 
used to stuff saddles aud chairs and mattresses ; and good paper has also been made 
from them. 

3. The Vine grows in almost all the warm-temperate parts of 
the world- It is most productive in the warm countries of Europe, 
Australia, South Africa, and California. The seven chief vine- 
growing countries of Europe are : France, Italy, Spain, Austria,- 
Hungary, Portugal, and Germany. 

(i) Tlio vine thrives best where wheat thrives. It can stand long droughts becnuse 
It has largo roots^ which go deep below the surface. 

(ii) There Is now a great deal more wine imported into Franco than is exported 
out of it. Much of the grape-Juice is brought Into France for the purpose of being 
treated in the French method. 

(ill) Of the six wliie*growing countries of Enropot France produces mostk Italy 
comes next. 
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(v) The chief wine i>crts arc Bordeaux, Cadiz, Oporto, and Uelboorae. 

AvzaAOB Annual PnoDucTios ok Wink in Million Oallonv. 

Fraoca 1000. Italy orjO. Spain 370. Algeria 200. Austria-Uuagary 100* 

Russia 100. Porttigal 00. Germany 80. 

4* Wheat is largely gro^ in the United States, France, Canada, 
Russia, India, Hungary, Egypt, Australia, and Argentina. 

(i) Tho culti\*ftt]on of wheat has been declining rapidly in Western Europe owing 
to the fact that it can be tucro cheaply grown in South America, Russia, and India. 
In the year 1300, Great Britain produced about 73,000,000 bushels of wheat; in 1014 
this had fallen to 50,000,000 bushels. 

(ii) In tho United States there aro 50,000,000 acres under wheat ; in Russia 
62,000,000; in France, 16,000,000; in tho United Kingdom, 1,700,000; and in 
Australia over 0,000,000 acres. 

(iii) As regards the production of wheat to the acre Denmark stands at the head of 
all the countries in the world. It has an average yiedd per aero of 49 bushels; that 
of Belgium is 88 bustiels; of Germany, 35 bushels ; of Canada, 21 bushels. At the 
foot of the list comes Russia with 18 bushels per acre, and Argentina with 8. 

(iv) ** Light clays and heavy loams (mixtures of clay and sand) are the best soil for 
wheat*' A sullicicnt rainfall is also neccssar)’. It is to tho want of this last requisite 
that the small production of wheat in South Australia is due. In Russia the 
deficiencies in crops are chiefly due to the want of deep ploughing. It Is said that, if 
tho plough went only six inches deeper, a new and rich soil would bo discovered. 

(v) Great Britain has the advantage of being able to get supplies of wheat from 
countries whoso harvests are at very ditferent seasons from her own. Thus the 
harvests of the following countries are : — 

Janoaet: Australia, New Zealand, Mat : Morocco and the North of AMca^ 
Argentina. China, Japan, Texas. 

Fbbboart : India. Novkmbbb : Peru, South Africa. 

Uabcb : India, Upper Egypt. Dbcemesr : Burmah, South Australia. 

April: Mexico, Lower Egypt, Asia Minor. 

(vi) The only European countries that do not import wheat aro Russia, Hungary, 
the Danubian States, and Turkey. 

(viOThc chief wheat ports arc Obisago, Vetbowne, Sydney, Buenos Ayres, Kurracbee, 
and Odessa. 

2. The Sugar-beet is largely grown in France, Bohemia, and 
Germany ; and a variety called Mangold-wurzel is grown as food for 
cattle in the south-east of England. 
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(i) Dcforo the War there was more bcct-sugar used in Europe than cane-sugar* 

(if) Id Germany the increase in the use of beet-sugar has been both rapid and 
astonishing* Four times as much was consumed in 1893 as in 1863« 

(iii) The sugar trade in Great Britain has been nmeh hurt by the enormous develop* 
ment of the beet-sugar trade* 

(iv) In 1833 slavery and slavedabour were abolished in the West Indies ; and from 
that date the making of cane-sugar declined. 

6. Olive Oil is produced chiefly in the countries which border the 
Mediterranean ; and also in South America, Mexico, and California. 

(i) Olive oil Is the cream and butter of Spain and Italy, In the wanner climates 
this vegetable oil is more wbolvsoiue and more easily digested than animal fats. 

(ii) The finest olive oil Is exported from Leghorn, and grown round Lucca (near 
Fisa); oil from the south of France comes next. Franco consumes more olive oil 
than she produces; hence she iirust iinpurt, 

(iii) In Italy there aro nearly six million acres under olives; and 418,000,000 
gallons are produced. 

(It) Liaised (or Flaxseed) Oil Is an oil greatly used In the manufacture of waxcloth 
and linoleum. It comes from British Indio, Argentina, and Russia. 

7. The chief fruits of the Warm- Temperate Zone are : oranges, 
lemons, grapes, raisins, currants, figs, and prunes. 

(i) Oraasei are grown in the Azores (St. Michael's), Malta, Sicily, Jaflh, Spain and 
Portugal, and also in Florida, Louisiana, and California. One orange-tree in Florida 
produced ten thousand oranges in a single season. 

(ii) Cwrants are a small kind of raisins or dried grapes of a vino which grows in the 
Ionian Islands and in Greece. The best are ftt>m the Island of Zante. Patras, on the 
Qulf of Patras, is the port for the sending off of currants. 

OU) Ptanei, which ere dried plums, come ftt»m Franco, and Serbia (Jugo-SlaviaX 


PRODUCTS OF THE COLD-TEMPERATE ZONE. 

1. The products of the Cold-Temperate Zone are : wheat, Data, 
barley, rye, peas and beans, potatoes ; and such fruits as apples, 
pears, and berries (strawberries, gooseberries, etc.). 
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(i) W^eat can bo grown up to 63* north latitude; because tho long days in that 
part provide the necessary sunshine and heat for it to ripen. It requires a mean 
temperature of at least 55® F. for three or four months of the year, (a) The value of 
wheat depends on its flour rod ucing powers* Tlie best wheat gives from 76 to 80 
per cent. ; the worst from 54 to 56. (ft) More than thiicoas much wheat is imported 
into the United Kingdom as is grown here. 

(ii) Oat« are largely grown in Northern Europe, Canada, and New Zealand. The 
best oats arc produced in Scotland; and more ground is given to oats than to any 
other grain. Oats is tho chief crop iu the South Island of New Zealand, which is in 
about the same latitude as the North of Italy. 

(iii) Barley requires a moderately dry climate. Of all cereals it has the widest range 
of climate. It is grown in Russia and some Mediterranean countries ; but tho best is 
found in Scotland. It is chiefly used for the making of beer and whisky. In England 
there is almost as much barley grown as wheat. 

. 

(iv) Bye grows in climates too cold for wheat, and on soils too poor for other grains. 
It is the chief food of the German and Russian peasants. In fact> it is the chief 
bread-plant grown on the Continent of Europe. It thrives on the poorest soils and in 
the most unkindly climates. Hence on tho poorer soils of Holland, through the lands 
to the south of the Baltic and on into Central Russia, it is the most common grain. 

(v) Of Potatoei there are five hundred varieties cultivated. Tlie potato is used 
chiefly (or food, for the making of starch and sugar, and i>otato spirit, which is a kind 
of brandy. Early potatoes are imported from the Channel Islands, tho Scllly Islands, 
the Canaries, and Malta into London, in the mouths of April and May. 

(Ti) Applei succeed best in tho Cold-Tcmperato Zone. They are largely grown in 
Canada, the United States, Tasmania, and Great Britain. 

The TMCD&nlAii appUj. Iprowluf ripe in our winter, hare the London market to themMlTea. 

2. The Timber of Commerce is grown chiefly in Norway, Sweden, 
Russia, Canada, and tlie United States; while the harder and finer 
woods are cultivated in India and Burinah. 

(i) Tho centro of the ‘‘ Lumber Trade ** of the Dominion of Canada isOttBW&« This 
city, which stands on the Canadian Pacific Railway, is connected with Montreal by 
canal as well as by river. Tho Chauditre Falls (200 yds. wide and 40 ft. high) supply 
the motive power for cutting the timber, and also for lighting up the city with 
electricity. Tho “ lumber mills'' are kept going day and night, when the river Is not 
closed by ice. 

(ii) More than 20 per cent, of the surface of Norway is covered with forest There 
are about 350 saw-mills iu tho country, which give employment to over 10,000 men. 

(iii) Two-fifths of the sorfaoc of Russia is under forest 

3. The most important kinds of timber are : Baltic Redwood and 
Wbitewood ; American Yellow Pine, American Pitch Pine, and Dooglai 
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Pine ; the Kauri Pine of New Zealand, Karri and Jarrah of Western 
Australia, the Oak, Elm, and Teak ; and — for furniture and decorative 
purposes — Mahogany, Walnut, Rosewood, etc. 

(i) Baltic &«dwood is very much used for roofiDg^ flooring, and all other iDtemal 
and external wood-work of the better class of buildings. Whitewood is a distinctly 
inferior wood. 

(ii) American Yellow Pine is largely imported for the internal joiner work of 
buildings. Pitch Pine (also from N. America) is much used for the fittings of churcheSi 
halls, etc. The Douglas (or Oregon) Pine, which sometimes grows to the height of 
300 ft., yields a timber of great length quite free from knots, and is much used for 
masts, spars, etc. 

(iii) The^Saurl Pine is highly valued in its native country for all general purposes. 

(iv) Oak is still largely used in shipbuilding. It is veiy durable, and little alTected 
by alternation of wet and dry weather. 

(v) Elm is a good deal employed for engineering purposes; and for keels In ship* 
building, etc. It must be kept either quite dry or constantly wet. 

(vi) Teak is grown in Central and Southern India; but there are also extensive 
forests of it in Burma, Siam, and Java. Teak expands and contracts very little under 
changes of temperature. It is much used in all kinds of work which demand strength 
and durability — such as the building of houses, ships, bridges, and railway carriages. 
While oak rusts the iron that pierces It, teak contains an oil which protects metal 
from nist, and is hence much used as a backing for the armour*platiog of ships. 

(vii) Mahog&nj, Black Walnut (from Canada and the United States), and Botewood 
(chiefly from Brazil) are the chief timbers employed in the making of furniture. The 
best mahogany comes from the Island of Hayti. 

(viii) The woods of the world are diminishing every year ; but tho governments of 
the United States, of Canada, of India, and of most European countries are taking 
measures to replant and encourage them. In Canada and tho United States there is 
an anniversary called Arbor Day (in Canada it is the first Friday in May), when every 
school-boy and school-girl plants a tree. Millions of trees have been planted in this 
way. Forestry Is now a highly imx>ortant profession— especially in India. 


^ FOOD SUPPLIES. 

1. The Meat supplies of the world consist chiefly of beef, mutton, 
pork, and poultry, 

2. Beef is imported into the United Kingdom in the form of live 
cattle and of dead meat. Live cattle come to ua mostly from the United 
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States, Canada, and Holland. Beef (“dca^l meat”) is sent to us by 
the United States and Canada, and — by niesms of iced chambers — it 
conies even from the Austndian C'oimnonweulth and New Zealand, 

(i) The greatest cattlc-raisors in tho worlil are the United SIaUi, 

Argentina^ Uermany, and Au<trAlA«iA. 

(ii) The United StnU'S possesses about 6^,000,000 bead of cattle* Argentina comes 
next with 27,000,000* 

(Hi) The export of tallew and benei is greatest from North America and Australia* 

(iv) Raw hides come chiefly from South America and India. 

3. Mutton is imported into this country chiefly from New Zealand, 
Australia, Argentina, and the United States. 

(i) Aa*tr»U& is said to possess nearly S4 million sbeep, of irhich Hew 8»atb Wales 
lias about 39 million. 

(ii) Argentina comes next with over 80 million. Raula lias nearly 74 iiiilliou ; the 
United States has 50 million ; Mew Zealand about 24 million. 

4. Pork is supplied to the world almost entirely by the United 
States. 

(i) The United States possesses about C4 million swine. They are found cbiefly in 
the "maize belt,” south of the Great Lakes. 

(ii) Cincinnati and Chicago are the world-centres of tho pork trade. At Chicago more 
than 60,000 pigs a day aro converted into ham and bacon. The Americans eay they 
uao every part of the hog except its squeal. 

5. Poultry are raised in large quantities in France, Ireland ; and 
in India, but for consumption in tlie country. 

(i) Poultry arc valuable from two points of view : (a) for their flesh ; and (5) for tho 
•gg» they produce, 

(«0 In the year 18G4, tho annual value of eggs imported into QioaO Britain from 
tho Continent was £835,000; in 1913, they had risen to the annual value of over 
169,500,000. Ilorc than £1,500,000 worU« comes from Uussia. The poultry Imported 
yearly is worth over half a million* 

(Hi) The annual income derived from the sale of eggs and poultry lu Prance is said 
to be about £14,000,000, of which nearly £8,000,000 goes for eggs. '' 

(W) Tho egg industry Is not yet organised in this country as it is on tho Continent. 

6. One of the most important food supplies is what is called “tho 
harvest of the sea.” The chief food-flsh for the northern parts of the 
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world are cod, herring, salmon, and oysters. For the south of 
Europe, tunny and sardines. 

(i) The sea is, in fact, more productive of food than the land. It is probable that 
six times ns much food can be d^a^vn out of the sea in a single night as can be taken 
out of the same extent of land-surface in a yean 

•* Of all Ihe animal foodi with which iD*n U fiirDUlicd, there Are none bo plenty ab flsh. A little 
rivulet. Uiat glides almost uni>crcelved through a vAst tract of rich land, will support more 
hundreds with the Hesh of its inhabiUnU than the meadow will nourish Individuals, But, 
If this ho true of rivers, it la much truer of the Bea-sbores."*— Fi&LpufO. 

(ii) Tlie value of a large fishing population is twofold— first, in supplying us with 
food ; and, secondly, in forming a valuable naval reserve of experienced seamen in 
times of danger for the country. 

7. For home consumption in Great Britain the most important fish 
are, in addition to those mentioned in the previous section : haddock, 
sole, turbot, mackerel, lobsters, etc. 

8. The United States take the lead of all the countries in the 
world as regards the value of their fisheries, but the United Kingdom 
runs them very close. In the second rank come France and Canada ; 
and after them, Norway and Newfoundland. 

(i) TUo fisheries of the Unite<l States include those of tho Five Great Lakes. The 
total vahie of the United States fisheries (including the so-called seal- and whale- 
fisheries) amounts to about £80|O0n,0O0 a year. The oyster-fisheries alone make up 
more than two-sevcntlis of the total value. 

(ii) The annual value of the British sea-flsherics amounts to over £28,000^000* 
More than half of this value is taken on tho cast coast of Britain. Of the special sea* 
fisheries of Scotland the herring-fishery is the most productive. Herrings to the 
value of over a million sterling are cured every year. British trawlers go far afield^ 
to North Russia^ Iceland, and Portugal. 

(iii) The French fisheries include those of Newfoundland and Iceland. Tho total 
value of these fisheries amounts to more than £4,000,000 a year. 

(iv) Tlie Canadian fisheries yield chiefly cod, lobsters, mackerel, and salmon, the 
last of which is caught on tho Pacific coasts of British Columbia* The Canadian 
fisheries embrace 5COO miles of sea coast, and to this must bo added the vast areas of 
tho Great Lakes and the larger rivers. Canada finds a market for her dried fish in the 
Roman Catholic countries of Italy, Spain, Portugal, and Brazil ; and also in the West 
Indies. The value of her fishery output in 1918 was about £12,000,000. From British 
Columbia enonnous quantities of canned salmon are sent out, chiefly to the United 
Kingdom. Tho Canadian jirovincostliat take the lead in fishing are British Columbia 
(X)rlncipally salmon); Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, who have easy access to the 
Nowfoundlaud Banks for cod. 
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(v)Th« Norwegian fisheries consist chiefly of co<l, herring, and mackerel • salmon 
and sea- trout. The value of the Norwegian tisherit^s is «about £7,000|000 a year, 
Norway exports dried and cured codfish and also herrings. Their chief markets aro 
the Roman Catholic countries of tlic south of Europe, the inhabitants of which 
consume lar^o quantities of fish on Fridays and dtming Lent, 

(vi) The chief fish caught off the Newfoundland coasts are cod, herring, and halibut. 
The annual value of the Newfoundland fisheries ariiouiits to«almost2 millions sterling. 
Most of the export consists of dried herrings and clrir<l codfish. Like Norway, Now* 
foundland sends most of her exports to Roiuaii Catholic countries* 

'*Thd Banka'* orKevfoticiOlAud cc^iulat of a chain of ocean taMedand* {or inbmariDO p)at43aQx). 
which arc richer lu fith than any othor kuovii fiart of the oceaiu The Banks are 600 
mites \QZi£, eOO broad, and are larger than the wiiols of liaJy. The organic slitne.** which 
is the food of the countleas noxubers of eod, U brought down to Ukem by the Arctic eurreats. 


9. The greatest hsliing-groimds in the world are : the Banks of 
Newfoundland, the Pacific coast of North America (opposite the 
Columbia River in Oregon, the Sacramento River in California, and 
the Fraser River in British Columbia), the Lofifoden Islands (off the 
coast of Norway), and the North Sea, 

(i) It is tho cold currents in tlio ocean that yield tho most and the best flsh. 
Tropical seas abound in flsh remarkable for colour and form; but most of them 
are not edible. 


(ii) On the Banks of Newfoundland there are abootSOOO French, British, American, 
and Norwegian vessels alw.nys at work ; and tho annual value of the flsh taken 
amounts to an average of £200 a boat, that is. to about £1,000,000 altogether. Tho 
reason why there is so much food on tho Banks for tho flsh which swarm there is that 
the Arctic current, which comes down Davis Straits from the const of Greenland, 
bears on its surface an inexhaustible supply of food for the smaller kinds of fish, 
which are, in their turn, preyed upon by the larger. “The sea,” says Professor Hind, 
“is in many places a living mass, a vast ocean of living slime, which is organic.” 
This slime contains countless millions of minute but living organisms. 

0^0 Tho proportion of flshennen to tho total of population in each of the great 
fishing countries is os follows : — 


Norway . 
Scotland 
Ireland . 


1 in 16 
1 76 

1 „216 


France . . 1 la 27S 

United States . l „ $81 
England and Wales 1 „ 612 


Thus we see that in relation to tho population there are nearly forty times 
fishermen in Norway than in England. 


more 


(iv) Prom the point of view of food supplies, pisciculture is rapidly becoming an 
Important industry. This industry has its chief seats In the United States, Canada, 
Newfoundland. Norway, and Scotland. In tho United States about CO millions of 
young shad (a kind of large herring, which contains the flavour of the herring with that 
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of the salmon) wore produced yearly; and of all kinds of fish the grand total 
amounted to 1000 minions. Tiie state of New York alone distributes many millions 
of trout and pike fry to other states. Canada, in the year 1012, spent over £00,000 
in artificial lishdneediiiK. Hatcheries in Newfoundland turn out millions of cod-fry 
and young lobsters. At Ilowietoun, m-ar Stirling, about 4 millions of salmon and 
trout eggs are brought to maturity every year. 


10. The chief markets for fish are, of course, the countries nearest 
which they are caught. In the United Kingdom, Great Grimsby, 
London, Hull, \armouth, Lowestoft, Wick, Aberdeen, and other 
Scotch towns are the chief centres of distribution. 

(i) Great Grimsby is the metropolis of the British fish-trade. It is the largest 
fi-shing port in the kingdom ; and its trawlers and smacks are mostly engaged in the 
cod and herring fisheries. The fishing-fleets are attended by steamers, known as 
“carriers,” which collect the fish and take it to London or the ea.st-coast ports. 

(ii) London is the groat centre for the distribution of fish throughout England. 
At Billingsgate Market it gathers into itself the whole catch of the south coast and 
most of that of the east coast. 

(iii) Scotland cures and sends out for export about three-quarters of its whole 
herring catch. 

(iv) The total value of all kinds of sca-llsh brought ashore in the United Kingdom 
amounts to over £28,000,000. Of this England contributes about £21,000,000; 
Scotland about £0,500,000 ; and Ireland about £500.000. 

11. The Whale-flshery is carried on chiefly in the Arctic and 
South Pacific Oceans. 

Th9 wimie is a tD&misAl. sud not a : hence the term ** fleheiy *' U inapplicable. 

(i) The chief purpose of the whiile-fishery is to procure whalebone (which varies 
from £1500 to£lC00a ton)» and traln-oll, which is obtained from the right or Green- 
land whale* 

(ii) With the pursuit of whales the bunting and slaughter of seals are usually 
combined. (N.B. — The onliuary seal only supplies blubber for tmin*oil. The fur* 
seal is procured only from the Behring Sea.) 


MINERALS. 

1. Tlie most important commercial minerals are coal, iron, tin, 
lead, zinc ; stone and slate ; and petroleum. 

(i) black diamonds constitutes the chief wealth of Great Britain* 
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(ii) C«*l and Iron are the two chief conditions of industrial and commercial pro. 
speritf. 

r»H) All minerals are obtained within a mile of the surface. Deeper than that the 
air becomes loo hot to work in. At the depth of a!K>ut two miles the air rises to a 
temperature of 212*— that of boiling water. 

2. The chief coal-producing countries arc the United States, 

Great Britain, Germany, France, Belgium, an.I C.nada. Gre<it 

Britain, the U.S.A,, Germany, and Belgium export a great deal 
of coaL 

0) The cheapest kind of coal is lignite, a kind of wood-coal with small heating 

powei^ coal which has the largest heating power. Anthracite has 

^0 the advantage of burning without smoke. Anthracite sometimes contains as 
much as S4 per cent, of pure carbon. 

(U) The total prodnetion of coal in the world amounts to upwards of 1000 n,nn^ 

c produces about 166 million tons. Great Britain, the 

Unit^ States, and Germany prodoce more than four-llfths of all the coal raised in the 
world (1021 statistics). 

ILrArir’’ » ' «»'“» SbleMs, etc.) con,, next ,1th 

Hun. Moth!, su„dcr..na, 

3. Iron U found chiefly in the United Kingdom, the United States 
Kussia, Sweden, France, Germany, and Spain. 

(i) Great Britain produces about 10 miliiou tons of pic-iron a k.. * 

r.— - “ ~ = = -• 

(>U) Austria and Russia produce more steel than Belgium. 

(iv) The richest iron ore is magnetic or black oxide of iron. The best is funnel r 

r t^ r 

east of Austwlia, and in Tasmania. * 

2U 
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(i) Tlie ‘‘Straits Settlements/' as the Crown Colonies (with the island of Singa* 
pore) on the Malay Peninsula are called, export tin every year to the value of more 
than £VifOOOfOOO* The Malay Peninsula is thus the greatest tin«produciug country in 
the world. The tin is found in the gravel of the river- valleys— gravel brought down 
by the heavy tmpical rains. 

(ii) Great Britain imported in 1920 about £5,000,009 worth of tin, of which the 
Straits Settlements sent nearly all. 

(iii) Its chief use is to coat sheets of iron in order to protect them from rust, and 
also as an alloy in bronze. 

6. Lead. — The chief lead-producing countries of the world are ; 
Spain, the western United States, Germany, Mexico, and the United 
Kingdom. 

(i) This uietel is generally found combined with sulphur in an ore which is called 
Galena, A great deal of lead ore also contains silver. The argentiferous lead found 
In Spain is nearly as valuable for silver as for lead. 

(ii) We buy from Spain every year lead to about the value of j61, 000,000. 

6. Zinc is found chiefly in Western Germany, Belgium, in Czecho- 
slovakia, the United States, and Great Britain. 

(i) Tlje production of zinc is increasing rapidly every year in the United States, 
chiefly in Illinois, Kansas, and Missouri. 

(ii) Zinc is used chiefly as an alloy in making brass. 

(iii) Great Britain bnys zinc to the annual value of about £1,600,000. 

7. Copper is found in the United States (round Lake Superior), 
in Spain, Chili, Mexico, Canada, Australia, the Cape, and Japan. 

(i) Pure or “native copper" is obtained in enormous masses in the copper-bearing 
strata of Lake Superior. One block obtained from the “central mines" weighed 
800 tons. 

(ii) The United States produce copper to the value of nearly £60,000,000 a year; 
more than half of the world’s supply comes from the United States alone. 

8. Gold is a metal that is very widely distributed. It is as common 
as copper, lead, or silver ; and far more common than nickel or 
platinum. It is found chiefly in the United States, Australasia, 
Kussia, and South Africa. 

(i) In the gold output for 1020 the Transvaal stood flrst with £84 *6 millions, the 
rest of the British Empire contributed £18'5 millloos, and foreign Countries, among 
which the United States was flrst, £22 nilllioiia. 
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(ii) The years between 1850 and 1870 >Yere the years of the earliest gold finds on a 
large scale. The yield often rose to 40 millions sterling per annum, 

(lii) In the 6 years. 1S90-100I. the world’s total gold-production was about £310 m*, 
or a yearly average of over £50 m. The world’s production in 1020 was £70 m. 

(iv) Gold is generally found pure ; and it is oftenest found iu quartz. This quartr 
fills up the cracks in the older rocks. 

(v) Gold is also got by hydraulic mining,'’ Tljc streams that run over gold-bearing 
rocks wear these rocks down to gravel. The gravel is piled up into banks, or forma 
large beds or terraces on the flanks of hills or on the edges of rivers. A strong stream 
of water is made to play from pipes like flre-hosc on their banks ; and this removes the 
dirt and earthy matter. Then the gold is “got,” 

(vi) The largest nugget ever found— the ^‘Welcome Nugget '—weighed over 2217 
62 ., and was sold for £10,500. It was found in the year 1858 at Bakery Hill, Ballarat 

9* Silver. The chief silver-producing countries of the world are : 
The United States, Mexico, Bolivia (with Chili and Peru), New 
South Wales, Germany, and Tasmania. 

(i) The western United States are now the greatest silver-bearing regions in the 
world. The most important of these States are Colorado, Montana (these are by far 
the greatest), Nevada, Arizona, New Mexico, etc. 

(il) In the year 1801 the silver yield of the United States was very small— only 
£•100,000 a year. In 1911 it had rea<'hcd the enormous total of over £26,000,000. 

(iii) The silver production of the world for 1911 was said to amount to nearly 
£75,000,000. Of this sum the United State.s contributed about £26,000,000; Mexico, 
£15,000,000; the three states of South America over £3,000,000; and European 
countries a little over £4, 000,000. 

(iv) Previous to the year 1873 silver used to cost 5s. an ounce; In the year 1903 
it had fallen to about 2s. 

10. Diamonds. These precious stones are found chiefly in Cape 
Colony, the Transvaal, and BraziL 

(i) India was at one time the only country in the world that produced diamonds in 
any quantity ; but its diamond production is now very smalL 

(ii) By far the richest diamond region is at Kimberley, the capital of Oriqualand 
West, in South Africa. The most important mines at Kimberley arc Du Toit's Pan, 
De Beer’s, and Kimberley Central. •‘The number of diamonds found in the whole 
world outside of the De Deer’s ground is now quite insignificant.” 

(iii) Dq Toit'a Pan ” is an open mine which covers about thirty acres. It is the 
richest diamond-mine in the world. Bound it rose the town of Kimberley— first a 
town of canvas tents, then of corrugated iron* now of handsome and well-built houses. 
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(iv) In 1919 the value of the diamonds fro m Kim be rley amounted to over £11 ,000, 000- 

(v) The Quest South African diamond is the blue-white diamond called ‘‘ The 
Porter* Rhodes," from tho namo of its possessor- It was found in the year 1880, and 
was valued at £00,000. The largest diamond in the world was found in the Trans- 
vaal in 1904 : it weighed, uncut, 3025 carats, 

(vi) The Koh-i-noor (=“ ^fountain of Light'*), which belonged to Run jeet Singh, was 
sent to Queen Victoria from India by Lord Dalliousio in the year 1850. The ‘‘ Orloff/ 
a famous Indian diamond which formed the eye of an idol in a temple near Mysore, 
and which was stolen by a French soldier, now forms the top of the imperial sceptre 
of the Tsar of Russia. 

11. Salt is found in Kngland, Galicia, Spain, India (the Punjab), 
and other countries. 

(i) At North wich (in Cheshire) there are four beds of rock-salt of an aggregate thick- 
ness of 240 feet. But most of the salt obtained in England is brought from the brine, 
which lies over the rock-salt ; or fresh water is let down and then pumped up in the 
form of brine. 

(ii) Tlie most famous mine in the world is at Wieliczka (in Galicia, near CracowX 
The mass of solid salt is over 12 square miles in extent, and 1200 feet thick. In the 
mines there are SOtinlles of tramway ; there is an inhabited village in one of the larger 
caverns ; and a chapel (more than 109 feet high), the altar, pulpit, and statues In 
which are carted out of salt. 

(iii) At Cardona (in Spain), rock-salt forms hills some 400 to 500 feet in height. 

12. Petroleum is a mineral product of the greatest value. It is a 
mineral oil obtained chieHy in the United States, Baku (on the 
Apsheron Peninsula, which juts into the Caspian Sea), Burinah, 
Canada, Mexico, and other countries. 

(i) Tho greatest petroleum industry in the world is in the U.S.A. ; Baku In 
Russia comes next to it. In 1919 the United States produced moro than 15,000 
million gallons of petroleum, of which they exported rather more than half. The oil 
used to be can*ie<l in wooden or iron tank-cars, but is now forwarded solely by pipes, 
of which there nro now 25,000 miles. By this means oil is now sent to Baltimore, 
New York, and even as far as Bufl'alo and Chicago. Tho output of Russian petrolenm 
grow Irani 3 million tons in 1888 to S| million tons in 1010. 

(il) Tlio annual production of crude peirolcnim in Baku is about 3570 million gallons ; 
and more than 120 firms have oil-refliieries in the neighbourhood. 3Iucli of the oil is 
carried by a pipe from Baku to Poti on the Black Sea— a disfanco of about COO miles. 
Petroleum now used largely in Russia and oilier countries both for heating and 
lighting. 
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]\rANUFACTURES. 

1. The most important manufactures in the world are the Textile 
Manufactures (Cottons, Woollens, Linens, Silks, and Jute) ; the 
Metal Industries, the Chemical Industries, and Shipbuilding. 

2. The largest of all the Textile Industries is that of Cotton. 

(i) In Great Briuin there ore about 2400 factories, with 800,000 persons employed 
in the manufacture of cotton cloth (calicoes) and cotton yarn. The annual value of 
the cotton manufactured in this country amounts to about £120,000,000. 

(ii) In the United Butnsthe nuniberof hands employed in the manufacture of cotton 
goods amounts to about 300,000 ; and the annual value of their productions is some- 
thing under £70,000,000. Tlie United States produced fifty years ago only 10 per 
cent of the whole cotton manufactures ; they ho>f produce about 80 per cent. 

(Ih) There is in Xodla a large and increasing manufacture of cotton, 

(iv) Japan is making great strides in cotton-manufacture, and is securing a good 
share of the Eastern markets. 


3. The next largest Textile Industry is that of Wool. 

(i) In Great Britain there are about 1800 wool mills ; and their annual production 
Is worth about £66,000,000. 

(Ii) In the United States there are over 2300 manufactories of woollen goods ; and 
they produce every year goods to the value of over G’0, 000,000. 

(ill) There are also large woollen factories in France and Germany. 

(iv) Wool is grown chiefly in AuitraUa, New ZeaUad, Argentln*. Sonth A«ca, and 
ladlv The wools from Argentina go chiefly to the Continent; the others to Great 
Britain. The average yield of a River Plate sheep is little more tlisD one-half that 
of an Australian; and the quality is also inferior. About 95 per cent of the Austral- 
asian and Cape wool comes to Great Britain ; bat only 4 per cent, of River Plate wool. 

(v) The Continental markets for wool imports are: Antwerp, Hamburg, and 
•elUat ; in North Americo, New York. 


4. Linen goods are most largely produced in Ireland, Scotland, 
France, Belgium, and Germany. 

(i) The annual value of the linen prodneU of the United Kingdom is estimated at 
abont £21^000,000. 

Oi) BeUtot and other towns in Ulster produce the finest Unens Oawna and cambrics 
etc.). Dunfenmiae (in Fife, Scotland) is noted for its linen damasks, towelling etc! 
Owrtral (in Belgium) and WeetphaUa (in Germany) produce linen yams of exteemo 
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5. Silk goods are most largely manufactured in France, Germany, 
and Switzerland. 

(i) Tlie total yearly production of silk goods in the world is valued at £64,000,000. 
Of this France produces about £26,000,000, or two-fifths. Lyons (on the Rhone) is 
the chief seat of the manufacture. 

(ii) III the year ISOl a treaty was made with France which allowed silks to come 
into the United Kingilom duty-free. This almost entirely ruined the silk manu* 
facturers of SpitalGelds (London), Macclesfield, Coventr}", Dublin, etc, Coventry has 
since taken to ^'je manufacture of bicycles and motor-cars. There is still manufactured 
in Great Britain silk to the value of nearly £1,000,000. 

(iii) In Germany. Krefeld (in the Rhine Province) is the chief seat of the silk niann* 
facture ; in Switzerland, Zurich and Baale. 

(iv) The United States have very large silk manufactures. They make silk 
goods to the value of nearly £27^000,000 ; while their silk imports amount to about 
£16,000,000. Patcraon (In New Jerseyi U.S.) is the ‘‘Lyons of America.’* It has 
more than a hundred silk mills. 

(v) The silk-worm flourishes wherever the mulberry-tree thrives. The worm Is fed 
on mulberry leaves. In China and India the silk-worm eggs are hatched by the 
natural heat of the sun; in Southern Europe artiOcial heat is always employed. 

(vi) Tlie total quantity of raw silk produced in the world is upwanls of 59 millions 
of pounds. The following is the jiroporiion of each silk-producing country:— 

Japan China Italy Tuk Lkvant Caucasia France 

44 per cent. 30 per cent. 13 per cent. 4 per cent 1'4 per cent. 1 *3 per cent 

A little silk is also raised in Austria, Hungary, the Balkan States, and India. 

(vi!) Tlio best silk in China is produced in the middle provinces (N. L. 30* to S5*), 
and In the sbuthern province of Kwangtung. 

(viii) In the great Italian Plain of the Po, the traveller passes countless rows of 
mulberry-trees stripped utterly bare of their leaves for the use of the silk-worizL 

6. Jut6 is manufactured chiefly in Scotland, notably at Dundee, and 

in Bengal, wliere it is principally grown. 

(I) Dundee makes and exports thousands of gaily coloured prayer carpets for the 
Mohammedans of the East. 

(ii) There is a jute-industry also in the United States, Germany, France, and 
Austria* 

7. Metal Industries. The most important of these is that of iron 
and steel ; and in it Great Britain, the United States, Belgium, and 
Germany lead the world. 

(t) lo iroQ-smeltiug the chief towns in Great Britain are Middlesborough, Leeds, 
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Barrow, In England; Merthyr Tydvil, in Walcri; and Airdrie, Glasgow, and Coat, 
bridge in Scotland. lu fact the iron-smolting districts correspond nearly exactly to 
most of the great coal-fieMs. 

(ii) The list of tnctal manufacturing towns Ls very great. Rirmingliam makes 
almost anything of luetal, and is the centre of the iron induatrii s. Rc<lditch makes 
needlsi; Bromsgrovc anci Cradley Floath, ch&lnj and natli; at Shcfllehl, noted for its 
cailory, rails are made, as also at Sliddlesbcirongh and Barrow. Tlic towns on the 
Welsh coal and irou^ficld, Swansea, Cardiff, atnl Newport, arc the scat of tijo tin^plaU 
industry. Oldhainand Bolton make ipiiming machinery, while Newcastle, Dirtiiingham, 
Glasgow, Crewe, Derby, atnl Manchester build tUam- engines. At Diriningham and 
at Enfield are large imaU-arm faetorles ; and in the neighbourhood of Newcastle, 
especially at Armstrong's works at Elswick, beary guni are turned out. 

(iii) In the United States, which now produce more pigdroD than Great Britain 
herself, the chief iroD«manufacturing towns lie on or around the great Appalachian 
oil and coahlleld. They are Philadelphia in Pennsylvania, PiiUbnrgh, Cleveland in Ohio, 
Albany and Troy in New York State. Pittsburgh is the busiest of these, and can sell 
its wrought-iroD in London at a cheaper rate than Glasgow manufacturers can afford 
to take* 

(iv) The Belgian iroiutowus cluster round the coabfields, and the chief centres are 
U^ge, Ghent, Charleroi, and Hons. Li^'go is noted for sinall-arms and lieavy ordnance, 
and for tin- ware; Charleroi for naiUmaking. 

(p) The iron manufactures of Germany are chiefly confined to Silesia, Saxony, and 
the basin of the Ruhr, a tributary of the Rhine. The Ruhr basin is by far the 
busiest, for in it lie Euea, the seat of Krupp's cannon and rail factories, and the 
cutlery towns of SoUngen and Remiehel(L Machinery is manufactured at Chemnlts in 
Saxony, Breslau in Silesia, Magdeburg, and BerliiL 

(yi) In other countries, LUle In Franco Is noted for machinery, and St. EUenae and 
Oreuzet for iron^smelting ; in Austria, Steyer, on the Enns near Linz, is the chief Iron- 
town, turning out cutlerj% nails, and firearms ; and Tenl, in Italy, near Rome, has 
large iron -smelting works. 

8. Minor Metal Industries.— Birmingham is the first town in the 
world for these, and is the headquarters of brassfounding in England. 
London, Namur, Li^ge, and Brussels have also brassfounding 
fectories. Swansea, Llanelly, a few towns in Lancashire, and 
Malines in Belgium, smelt copper, imported from America, Australia, 
and South Africa. Zinc and sulphur are smelted at Swansea, and 
lead at Ghent in Belgium, and also at Swansea and Llanelly. 

(0 zinc, which U largely used in brass making, is also smelted in the States of 
niinols, Missouri, and Kansas in America. 
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(ii) 0«n«Tft is the ceDtre of the watch making trade. Watches are also made at 
Lode and La Chaux de Fonds in the Jura, 

9. Th© products of the Cheinicai Industries enter largely into 
bleaching, dyeing, soap-making, distilling, and many other trades. 
They are most highly developed in the United Kingdom, Germany, 
France, and the United States. 

(i) In the United Kingdom the chemical industries lie chiefly in the neighbourhood 
of LlT«rpool, Glaigow, and NewcaatU ; in Germany, at and round Etaiafort, Erfnrt, and 
Elberfeid. In France the centres are lyona, Parli, Lille, and UaneUlea ; and In the 
U.8.A., in the States of New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Massachusetts. 

(ii) Alkali, a commercial term for difierent compounds of soda and potash, is made 
especially at Widnes and St. Helens, Newcastle, Aliddlesborough, and South Shields. 
Soap is made near Liverpool and Glasgow and on the Thames. There are large 
chemical works at Swansea, dealing with the preparation of sulphur. 

(iii) Germany had, before the Great War, nearly the monopoly of the manufacture 
of aniline dyes out of coal-tar. 

(iv) The chemical industries of Frauce arc largely concerned in soap-hoiling, in 

which fats combine with alkali to make soap. Marseilles is the great soap-hoiling 
town. 

(v) Largely depending on the chemical industries is that of Olaia. For cheap glass, 
Belgium and Bohemia are noted. Paris in France, and Birmingham and Liverpool in 
England are glass-making centres. Pennsylvania in America has large glass factories. 

10. Shipbuilding. — In this industry Great Britain leads the world, 
and the tonnage she builds is equal to more than twice that produced 
by all other countries. For success in shipbuilding there are three 
requisites ; (a) an easy outlet to the sea, (b) ready and abundant 
supplies of coal, near which must lie (c) iron. These conditions we 
6nd in the valleys of the Clyde, which is the greatest shipbuilding 
river in the world, and in those of the Tyne, Wear, and Tees. In the 
second rank come Belfast and Barrow-on-Fumess, which turn *out 
ocean-going steamships of a very high class, and the Thames and the 
Mersey, which are, however, rather shipping than shipbuilding 
rivers. Next to Great Britain come the United States, Germany, 
France, and Norway. 

(I) The Atlantic 'greyhounds* ore built for the Cunard Compony on the Clyde, 
for the White Stnr Line at Belfast. 
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(li) Mill*d«lphl* is the most important shipbuilding town in the Statos, and the 
DaUware has been called the Clyde of America. America is famed for her fast 
“clippers," and for her lake and river steamers. These last are built at BolUlo, 
Cleveland, St. Irfioia, and Plttsbargb. 

(iii) Germany’s shipbuilding [Ktrts are Hamburg, Stettin, and Bremen. 

(iv) In France, MarielUei, Havre, St. Kaaaire (at the Loire mouth), and Eouen build 
ships. 

(v) The warships of our navy are chiefly built in the royal yards of PorUmonth, 
Plymentta, Sbeemeu, Cbatbam, and Pembroke. But an increasing number are now being 
built at private yards, especially on the Clyde and at Barrow. 


11. Manufacturing: Power. — The industrial development of every 
country is proportionate to the amount of manufacturing power it 
possesses. This divides into three main heads : (a) steam-power 
produced by coal ; (b) water-power ; (c) power derived from natural 
gas. In addition to these it will be no long time before industry 
presses into her service both electricity and the power of the tides. 

(I) “ Coal is fuel, but iron Is machinery.* Where the two are found together, there 
will industrial development reach its highest pitch, as it docs in the United Kingdom, 
the United States, and Germany. 

(ii) Water-power first gave Yorkshire its manufacturing pre-eminence. Water- 
power lights every little village In Canada >vith electric light. Part of the power of 
the Niagara Falls generates light for Buffalo forty miles away. The streams of 
Norway cut her wood ; and Swiss waterfalls help to give Switzerland a high rank 
amongst manufacturing countries. 

(iii) The “ natural gas ’’ of the Pittsburgh region In Pennsylvania is computed to 
supply power equal to that generated by 14 million tons of coal. 

Ot) Blectrio power, as a motor, is yet in its infancy. It has been proposed to put 
to some Industrial use the immense tidal power of the Bay of Pundy. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

1. Imports are those goods which are brought into a country for 
the use and consumption of its inhabitants. For these imports the 
inhabitants are obliged to pay. Exports are those goods whi<di are 
carried out of a country and sold to the people of other countries. 
For exports, people have to he paid. 

€4mr Ezporto^I cmttj ont oL 
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2. The six largest ports of Great Britain are London, Liverpool, 
Cardiff, Hull, Newcastle, and Glasgow. 


(j) The .'ininial loUl trade, tiirn-ovcr, or “ movement” of the Port of London amounts 
to from 200 to 270 millions of money. It receives about 36 per cent of the imports of 
the United Kinyd..m, and sends off about 30 per cent, of the exports. As a port, it 
stretohes from London Bri.lye down to Tilbury and Gravesend. It has the largest 
coastiiig-trade nf all the ports of Great Britain. When the tide suits, a vessel leaves 
the Port of London with a cargo every 00 minutes. 


(ii) Liverpool, which stands on the deep, wide, and grand estuary of the little 
River Mersey, takes in about 25 per cent, of the imports of tlie United Kingdom, 
and sends out about -10 per cent, of the exports. It possesses 25 miles of quay. With 
the port of Birkenhead, its water-space for ships (including canals and docks)omoants 
to over 1900 acres. 


(iii) Cardiff is the outlet of the S. Wales mineral field, and is now the greatest coal- 
port in the world. Its quays posscs.s forty coal-staiths, and each staith can ship 800 
tons of coal an hour. The Bute docks are among the largest 

(iv) HuU, on the wide estuary called the IIun»ber, possesses 200 acres of dock. It 
is connected with the cotton and woollen manufacturing districts of England by 
canal, river, and railway. It does almost all tho Baltic trade. 

(v) Newcastle, which stands on the Tyne, about ten miles from the German Ocean, 
has not only a very busy movement, but docs a verj* largo amount of shipbuilding. 
This is due to tho i)roximily of coal and iron. 

(vi) Glasgow, which stands at a part of tho Clyde which ^ras easily fordablo iu the 
beginning of last century, possesse.s now a channel in which ships that draw 24 feet of 
water c.an riiie at anchor. Lying on the west of Great Britain, Glasgow is specially 
identified with American trade. Glasgow is also a very important shipbuilding centre. 


3. For many years the imports of Great Britain have been very 
much more valuable than the exjiorts. That is, we have been obliged 
to pay for what we bought much more than w’e got for what we sold. 
Why is it, then, that Great Britain is not growing poorer every year ? 
The reasons are two : (i) We invest a great deal of money abroad — 
in India, Canada, and other parts of the British Empire ; in Belgium, 
France, and otlicr great manufacturing countries ; (ii) We do a very 
large carrying trade for other nations ; and for this we are paid. 

(i) In the year ISOO, our iniports amounted to about £210»000,000» and our exports 
to about £135,000,000. In 1921, tlic imports oiiionrited to about £079,000,000; the 
exports to close on £703,000,000. Thus wo see that, in 1860, tho imports exceeded the 
exports by a half ; tne relative proportion has risen by about 21 per cont» 

(li) How much our carrying trade exceeds that of other nations is very visible from 
tho returns of the ships that go through the Sues Canal. Orcat Britain sent through 
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in the year 1921, 241S (out of a total of 3975) vo3s«*l!< with a tonnage of over 11 million 
tons; Holland, 459 with a t(>niiag«* of 2 millions; Japan, 227 with a tou&ago of 
1 million; France, 211 with a tonnage of just under 1 uiiUion. 

4. The giving of exports for imports is calleii Excliange. Exchange 
means the giving of what we do not want for what we do want, or 
what we want loss for what we desire more. This excliange dejiends 
on a number of diflerences ; and the most important of these 
differences are four : (i) Difference of soil ; (ii) Difference of climate ; 
(iii) Difference of minerals ; (iv) Diftercnce in the kinds of labour. 

6. Exchanges are made easier and eneaper by good and cheap 
modes of transport and communication. Transport has been improved, 
and indeed revolutionised, by the application of steam. Communiea* 
tion has been revolutionised by the application of electricity. 

0) Transport takes place either by land or by water. Steam has been applied to 
carriage on railways, and also to carriage by water. Transport is now so cheap that 
heavy and bulky goods, like coal and grain, can be carried and delivered at a profit 
at distances of 12,500 miles — that is, half way round the globe. 

(Ii) Commnnlcations aro made by letter, by tlio telegraph, by “ wireless,*’ or by 
telephone. The last three are possible only by the application of electricity. 

6. Exchange, which in early times was limited to the interchange 
of products between town and country, is now as wide as the world 
we live on. 

(i) Foreign trade was at one time limited to tho MeditexTanean, which was tho 
highway of early commerce. 

(Ii) The discovery of America opened up tho Now World to our commerce ; and 
tho discovery of the seaway to Indio, first round tho Cape of Good Hope, and after- 
wards by the Suez Canal, opened up tho whole of India, China, Japan, and the East 
in general. Thus tho Atlantic is the modern Mediterranean ; and the Pacific Ocean 
comes next to the Atlantic as a highway of trade. 

7. Exchange of goods is called by the generic term commerce. 
Exchange between countries is called foreign commerce ; between 
different parts of the same country, domestic or internal commerce. 

(1) Active eeanierce is the name given to the commerce in which the commercial 
nation carries its own and foreign goods in iu owa Hdps. When the productiona of 
one country aro carried by the people of another, this U caUed pustve eeameres 
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(ii) InUrfftAte commerce is the same given in North America to commercial trans* 
actions between persons who reside in different states. 

8. The chief imports of Great Britain are : Articles of food and 
drinlt ; raw materials for various industries, but chiefly for tbe 
manufacture of textiles ; manufactured articles, metals, oils, chemicals, 
and tobacco. 

(i) On articles of food and drink we spend about £297,000,000 a year. 

(ii) On raw materl&li we lay out about £236,000,000 annually. 

(iii) For maoufacturod articles we (jive a yearly sum of about £160,000,000. 

(iv) We buy raw metals to the annual amount of £15,000,000. 

(v) For materials for making oUs we give over £41,000,000; for chemicals about 
£12,000,000 ; and for tebacco over £7,000,000. (N.B.— All tbe above flgnresare forl014.) 

9. The chief exports of Great Britain are : yams and textiles, 
metals, and articles manufactured from them ; other manufactures, 
raw materials, machinery, apparel, and chemicals. 

(i) We sell of yams and textile fabrics to the amount of about £580,000,000 a year. 
(N.B.— These and following figures are for 1920.) 

(ii) Our sales of metals and tbiiig.s made from them come to over £179,000,000. 

(iii) Our mlseellaneou manofactnres bring in about £49,000,000. 

(iv) Wo dispose of raw materials to the annual amount of over £145,000,000. The 
chief “ raw material ” exported is coal. 

(v) We send away machinery to the anntml value of about £68,000,000 ; apparel to 
about £48,000,000 ; ablps to about £2,600,000 ; and chemlcale to about £40,000,000. 

10. Our largest customers are, in the order of importance : the 
British Empire (abroad), France, U.S.A., Bel^um, Netherlands, 
Germany, Italy, Egypt, Sweden (1920 figures). 

(i) The United States sell us goods to the annual value of about £564,000,000. But 
they buy from u.s about o»c*3eventh of that amount. 

(ii) The British Poiiesslooa buy about £501,000,000 worth, India alone taking very 
nearly one-third of this. Wo buy from our own possessions about £500,000,000 worth. 

(iii) Germany before the war sunt u.s goods to the value of about £65,000,006 ; an<l 
bought from us about £57,000,000 wortlu 

11. The medium of exchange between commercial countries 
consists of (1) bills ; (ii) cheques ; and (iii) coins. 
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The first form of exchange Is simple barter. The first stop away from this clumsy 
process Is a symbol. That s 3 rTnbol in savage countries may consist of shells or nuts 
or brass wire, etc. lu more civilised countries It may consist of bricks’* of tea, 
etc. The second step is coins of gold, silver, or copper. The third step Is cheques, 
which are orders to a Bank to pay: and the final step is bills, which are written 
promises to pay. 


THE CABRIAGE ANB DISTRIBUTION OF GOODS. 

1. The highways of the world are naturally divided into Water- 
ways and Landways. 

(l) Water»carriage Is cheaper than land-carriage, because (a) the water Itself bears 
the weight ; and (b) a water-road (except a canal) never wears out, and needs no 
repairs. A horse that can draw 1 ton in a cart on land, can draw 40 tons in a boat 
or barge upon water. 

(ii) A hundred lbs. of cotton can be carried from Bombay to Livcri>ooI— a distance 
of 7150 miles— for 4s. Id. ; the carriage of the same quantity fh>m Liverpool to Oldham 
—a distance of 89 miles— is 7d. In other words, the carriage by water of 100 lbs. of 
cotton is less than 7d. a thousand miles ; by land it is 7d. every forty miles. When 
freight Is very I 017 , it is sometimes cheaper to send a cargo (Tom Liverpool to London 
by way of New York. 

(ill) Wheat can be profitably carried from Cliicago to Liverpool : but, If it Is grown 
more than twenty miles from a railway, the cartage of it to that distance does away 
with the profit Butter can be sent fVom Halifax (Nova Scotia) to Glasgow at a cost 
of a farthing per pound ; while goods carried by men from the Interior of AXrica to the 
sea-coast have cost for carriage over £300 per ton. 

(It) Again, what adds greatly to the expense of carrying goods is what is called 

breaking bulk**— that is, transferring the goods from ship to ship, or from ship to 
lailway tracko This is also called handling.** Thus (a) goods conveyed from New 
York to Qoayaquil (on tbo coast of Ecoador, in South America) are subject to six 
handlingSe (b) Petroleum, in the United States, is delivered by means of long pipes 
in New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, and other towns* There are now over 25,000 
miles of these pipes In the United States. 

2. Tlie Waterways of the world consist of Oceans, Seas, Lakes, 
Rivers, Canals, and Canalised Rivers. 

3. The most important Ocean Rentes followed by commerce are 
^▼e : (i) The Atlantic Route ; (ii) The Eastern Route by the Snex 
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Canal ; (iii) The Cape Route ; (iv) The Cape Horn Route ; and (v) 
The West Indian and Panama Canal Route. 

4. Tlie Atlantic Trade goes on between Europe and North and 
South America in general ; and, more especially, between Britain, 
Canada, and the United States ; and also between the Continent of 
Europe and the two Americas. 

(i) The great ports on this .si«lc wliich send out goods aro: London^ Liverpool, 
goathaaptcn, Bristol, and Glasgow ; Brsznen, Hamburg, Havre, and Bordeaux. 

Oi) Tlie ports on the other side are: New York, Philadelphia, and New Orleans; 
HaUIeix, Montreal, and Quebec. 

(al MoDtreal and Quebec are closed by Ice for sereral months every year. New York harbour is 
always open. 

(&) Halifax U rather too tar away from the great commercial centres. 

(iii) The opening of the Canadian Pacific Line has turned the Atlantic Koute into one 
of the great highways to The East" ; and goods and passengers are now sent hy this 
route to China and Japan, to Australia and New Zealand. The harbour Bsquimanlt (on 
the Pacific) is strongly fortified. 

(iv) The fortified positions wliich defend this route are : Quebec, Halifax, Bemuda, 
and Kingston (in Jamaica). 

(v) There are repairing docks for ships at Bermuda, Halifax, and Esqulmault. 

5. The Eastern Koute carries good.s and passengers between 
Europe and India, Cluna, the East Indies, Australia, and New 
Zealand. 

(i) The chief ports of departure for this route are London and Southampton. 

(ii) The great ports on the other side are Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo (in Ceylon), 
Singapore (the Gate of the East"), Hong 'Kong, Melbourne, Sydney, and Auckland. 

(iii) The most important part of this route is the Sues Canal, which is 87 miles long 
(68 miles of canal and 21 miles of lakes). More than 4000 ve.ssels pass through this 
Canal every year, with a tonnage of about 20,000,000. The electric light enables vessels 
lo go on by niglit as well as by day. Two-lhinlH of all the vessels that go through 
it are British. It lias reduced the distance between Ix)ndon and Bombay by 5000 
miles, and lias thus practically revolutionised the carrying trade to the East. 

(iv) The Eastern Highway also conveys goods to the Ponian Gulf; to Madagascar and 
the East Coast of Africa (Zanzibar, Delagoa Bay, etc.); to the Straits Settlements, the 
Philippine Isluds, and the great ports of China and Japan. 

(v) The fortified positions which defend this route arc : Gibraltar, Malta, Cyprus, 
Periffi, Aden, Bombay, Colombo. T^l&coa^lee, Singapore, and Hong*Song. 
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6. The Cape Boute carries goods and passengers to South Africa, 
and also on to different parts of Australasia. If war closed the Suez 
Canal, this route would become of immense value to us. 

(i) The ports on this side are : London, Llrerpocf, Bcotbampton, and Tlymonth* 

(ii) The ports on the other side arc : Cape Town, Port EUaaheth (Algoa Bajr), Dnrban 
(Port Natal), and Lortnxo Mar^n»z (Delagoa Bay)« 

(iii) At the Cape of Good Hope, this line of roads separates into two main lines^ 
one branch going north to the Indian Ocean, the other keeping on right east to 
Aostralia and New Zealand. When a aaiUng ship gets into the ** Roaring Forties** 
(about 40* S. L.), she keeps due east for Australia, driven along b; the Brave West 
Winds,'* which are really the ** Anti-Trades of the regular South-East Trade Winds cl 
the Southern Hemisphere. 

(iv) We possess few coaling-stations between London and the Cape and Australia ; 
but steamers call or can call at Madeira, Las Palmas (Canary Islands), and Ascension. 

(v) The fortified positions which defend this route are the naval and coaling 
stations at Sierra Leona, Aiceniion, Bt. Helena, Table Bay, Simon's Bay, the Uauritliu (the 

Malta of the Indian Ocean '*), and one or two small islands in the Indian Ocean. 

7. The Cape Horn Route is the line taken by vessels trading to 
the western ports of South America. Ships also call at Rio Janeiro, 
Monte Video, and other ports on the east coast. 

(i) The ports on this side arc: London, Liverpool, Bristol, and Sonthampton. 

(ii) The ports on tbo other side are : Valparaiso, Callao (Limn in PenO> snd OnayaqoU 
(in Ecuador). 

(iii) The Panama Canal has shortened the voyage to Western America by 1000*c000 

mites. 

(Iv) Ships that go to Australasia by the Cape of Good Hope generally return by 
Cape Horn. In the Southern Hemisphere, they make use of the Anti-Trades/* 
called the Brave West Winds**; in the Northern Hemisphere, they avail themselves 
of the South-West Anti-Trades, which are as useftil In the homeward, as the North- 
East Trades are useftil in the outward voyage. 

d. The West Indian Route is taken by ships that trade between 
Great Britain and Europe on the one side, and the West Indies, the 
Gulf of Mexico, Central America, and the Northern coast of South 
America on the other. 

(i) The ports on this side aro : Soatbamptoa and Leadas. Southampton sends ships 
to ttte West Indies, Brasil, and the Gulf ; London to Demerara (in British Quiana), etc. 

(ii) Tho chief ports on the other side are ; Xlntftea, BaTua, Naw OrUaaa, Panama, 
and OMTcatom (Demerara). 

2n 
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(iii) Now that the Isthmus of Panama is pierced hy a ship-canal the West Indian 
Route will become part of a short route from Europe to New Zealand. Jamaica, 
lying opposite the mouth of the Canal, is now in a central focus of world-commerce. 

9. The two most commercial seas (not oceans) in the world are 
the Mediterranean and the Baltic. 

(i) The Mediterranean was once the only great trading sea in the world ; but its place 
has now been taken by the Atlantic, which lies between the richest and most com- 
mercial nations on the face of the globe. The chief commercial value of the Mediter- 
ranean in the present day consists partly in (a) that It is the means of commercial 
interchange between such countries as Spain, France, Italy, Greece, and the regions 
of North Africa, but chiefly (b) that It is the highway of commerce to India by means 
of the Suez Canal and the Red Sea. 

(ii) The Baltic la the highway of commerce for Russia, Prussia, Sweden, Norway, 
and Denmark. The chief Baltic ports in Great Britain are HoU and L«lth. 

10. The most highly commercial lake-routes in the world are those 
on the Five Great Lakes of North America, and those on the 
Caspian Sea. 

(i) The commerce on the Five Great Lokei (which aro practically great inland fresh- 
water seas) is kept up by countless steamers and sailing-vessels. This commerce 
comes not only from Eastern and Central Canada, but from some of the wealthiest, 
most enterprising, and industrious states — such as New York (on I.ake Ontario), 
Pennsylvania and Ohio (on Lake Erie), Michigan (on Lakes Huron, Michigan, and 
Superior), Wisconsin (on Lakes Michigan and Superior), and Illinois and Indiana (on 
Lake Michigan). 

(ii) Great or rising cities also stand on those lakes ; Buffalo and OlevoUnd ^on Lake 
Erie), Detroit (on the Detroit River, which flows into Lake Eric), Chicago and Milwaukee 
(on Lake Michigan), and Duluth (on Lake Superior). 

(iii) The Five Great Lakes also provide parts of two of the three great water-routes of 
the United States, (a) The first of these is by the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence. 
Chicago— which is practically a seaport— sends grain by this route to Liverpool, 
(b) The second is by the Great Lakes, the Erie Canal, and the Hudson River to New 
York, and thence on to Great Britain. Along this river-vnlley “ the tide of emigration 
from Europe has rolled for more than half a century/* 

Tht third gtft wAUr.rouU it hy MImImIppI wid lU tributariet to K«w OrUMt. Br tbU 
routo tb« coal aod machinery of Iho North find their way to the Cotton SUtof, and the 
grain, flour, pork, and beet to Europe and Oreat Britain. 

(iv) The Caspian Sea (which is the sunken remains of a great sea which once flowed 
between the Black Sea and the Arctic Ocean) Is the highway of commerce for the 
South of Russia and Persia. A canal unites the upper tributaries of the Volga with 
those of Lake Ladoga and the Dtlna : and there Is thus a long Inland waterway 
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between the Caspian and the Baltic. Tlierc are lines of steam-packeta on this sea, In 
addition to largo numbers of coasting vessels. 

Tttrc U a Mat of from Potl (on tho Sth) U Bakn (oo the CMplen) 5 tben a line tf 

ete^Toere to Kraaaovodik (on the cutem ehore of the CaepUn) j anU lUen a Uiio of railway 
to 8 ainarkA 04 (In TurkceUu). ThU is dcetlnod to be one day a freat Biffhway of 
Commerce. 

11 . The most highly commercial rivers aro : in Europe, the Rhine 
and the Danube in North America, the St. Lawrence and the 
Mississippi ; in Asia, the Ganges and the Yang-tse-Kiang ; and 
in South America, the La Plata and its mighty tributaries. 

(i) The most commercial rivers arc aiways those that nin from north to south (along 
the lines of longitude). The reason of this is that these rivers exchange the products of 
colder with those of hotter climates, whereas rivers that run cast and west run pretty 
much through the same climates. The Mississippi exchanges the ftiiits and grains, 
the pork and beef of the Northern for the cotton, fruits, and spices of the Sonthem 
or Qalf States. 

(il) The Volga is the great trunk-canal of commerce between the North and the 
Sonth of Rnssia. 

(iii) The Tang-tao-Klang is the main commercial artery of China, As It flows from 
the elevated tableland of Thibet down into the Yellow Sea, It traverses many different 
climates and flows through countries which yield many different prodocts. On its 
banks stand sovon great and populous cities. It is only on its lower ami slower 
reaches that steamers as yot ply. 

12. The great commercial canals of the world are the Ship Canals, 
or— as they may also be called — the Isthmus Canals. These are : 
the Suez Canal, the Panama Canal, the Erie Canal, the Baltic (Kaiser 
Wilhelm) Canal, the Sault St. Marie Canals, and the Chignecto Ship 
Railway (which may be allowed to come under this classification). 

(i) The Saea is tbe most important commercial canal In the world. It was 
l>egnn in 1860 and completed In 1869. It is 87 miles long (66 miles of canal and SI 
miles of lakes). It has shortened the voyage from London to Bombay by 6000 miles ; 
and it is now tho highway to India, China, and Australasia. In the year 1870 only 
486 vessels passed tlirongh; in tbe year 1921, vessels to tbe nnmberof 8976. The 
average time of passage is about 24 hoars. 

(ii) The Panama Canal runs from Colon (or Aspinwall) on tho Atlantic to Panama on 
the Pacific. Its length is 46 miles. The Panama Caual docs not affect the traile of 
Europe mth the East, to which the Sucx is still the shorter route. But it brings 
this country 6000 miles nearer to British Columbia, and it also vastly shortens the 
voyage to the west coast of South America. For the trade of the United States the 
Canal is of immense advantage. It more than halves the distance from the eastcoast 
to tho west coast of N. or 8. America, and it brings Now York and the manafacturiog 
oast of the U.S.A. vastly nearer to Japan, Australia, and New Zealand. 
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(iii) The £rl» C&iul connecte the Great Lakes with the port of New York. It starts 
from Buffalo, at the east end of Lake Erie, and goes to Albany, on the Hudson River. 
This canal has been known to convey 60 million bushels of grain and flour from the 
great wheat-growing prairies of the West, down to New York, from which they were 
distributed over the countries of Europe. 

(iv) The Baltic Canal lies between Holtenau (near Kiel) on the Baltic, and Bruns- 
biittel, at the mouth of the Elbe. It ntilises a portion of the river Eider. The 
length is about flO miles ; and the depth ts 28 feet. This canal saves the tedious and 
dangerous voyage round Jutland. Here the German navy skulked in 1914-18. 

(v) The Sault St, Uaiia Canal*, one on the Canadian and two on the American side, 
avoid the dangerous rapids between Lakes Superior and Huron. Through the “ Soo * 
canals there passes traffic far exceeding that of the Suez Canal both in bulk and value. 

(vi) The dUgnecto Ship Eallway carries large ships bodily across the Chignecto 
Isthmus — 14 miles wide, which connects Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. The 
tides in the Bay of Fundy, at the head of which Chignecto Bay stands, are the highest 
and the fastest in the world; on the other side, in Northumberland Strait, they are 
very low. Hence a canal cannot be made. There are two sets of rails ; and on these 
immense trucks are drawn, which can carry vessels of 2000 tons across the Isthmus. 

(vil) Tlie modem tendency is for every great commercial centre to make Itself, if 
possible, a seaport. Tliis Uanchaiter has already done by tlie construction of a ship- 
canal, from the Mersey right into the heart of the city, at the cost of about £14,000,000. 
Birmingham proposes to do the same by a ship-canal from the Severn ; and Paris is also 
about, by the aid of canals and by canalising ports of t)ie Seine, to enable large vessels 
to come up to her splendid quays. 

(vili) A ship canal from Bordaanx (on the Atlantic) to Cett* (on the Mediterranean) 
is also going to be excavated, for the purpose of saving the dangerons voyage round 
the coast of Spain, which is not well provided with lighthouses, and which Is swept 
by currents that are even now not fully known by the mariner. 
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THE COALING STATIONS OF THE BRITISH 

EMPIRE. 

(KoTK.*Mosiof the ]iU<ca meoUon»i In iiiU bAve r«celvotl full ireAtmtnt In th« bo<lr of 

book. Thoao thAt ixAVe not will l>e clt>»crlU«d In a<iiiio OrUkl.^ 

1. The Sea h tlie highway of all nations, but Great Britain makes 
the largest use of this highway. Hence she must have “rest-houses” 
at different points on the great commercial routes, and these rest- 
houses are her coaling-stations. They serve two purposes : they are 
(a) simply commercial coaling-stations, and (b) fortified points of 
offence or defence, which protect the scattered parts of the Empire, 
and where in time of war our navy may put in and refit To the 
latter class belong more especially Gibraltar, Malta, Bermuda, Simon’s 
Town (at tlie Cape), Ascension, Sydney, Wei-hai-Wei, and Hong 
Kong, at all of which places there are royal dockyards. Halifax, 
Kingston (Jamaica), Ciistries (St. Lucia), Trincomalee, and Esquinmult 
(British Columbia) are naval coaling-stations. Of these, in time of 
war, Simon’s Town is of infinitely more importance than the others, 
for the Cape is still the tollbar on the great turnpike road to our 
Eastern possessions. Commercially, and in times of peace, the Suez 
Canal is our gate to India ; but were war to break out, the Canal 
could be blocked in five minutes in such a way as to delay the passage 
of ships for a week. 

2, Our Gommerce with the East, — Our Eastern commercial pathway 
is furnished with eight chief stations, Gibraltar. Malta, Aden, Kura- 
chee, Bombay, Colombo, Singapore. Labuan, and Hong Kong. 

(1) oibrntM Is a promontorj', about two square miles in area, joined to the main- 
land by a spit of sand. Gibraltar or Algeelrai Bay laves its western side, and it is on 
this side that the town nestles at tbo foot of “ the Rock.” This towers up to the 
height of 1400 feet, and is tunnelled in every direction for the reception of guns of 
Uio heaviest calibre. Besides being an almost impregnable fortress. It Is a trade 
entrepot for the North of Africa ; and the anchorage is a safe and good one. The 

largest battleships in tbo British Navy can be docked here. Gibraltar is 1800 miles 
by aea from Loadon. 

(U) ICalu, with Qoso and Ceml&e forms an island group about 68 mllea south of 
Sicily. The islands lie low ; but hill and valley break their surface, which la highly 
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eultivatocl. The population ie about. 230,000 ; and the powerful stronghuid of ValetU 
(22) 13 the capital and harbour. It exports grain, potatoes, and fmlt, but has a huge 
transit trade, averaging annually £23,000,000. This “ little military hot-house’’— for 
the almost tropical heat is aggravated by the glare and refraction from the rocks— ii 
our most important Mediterranean station. Valotta has a movement of 9,000,000 tons 
yearly (=that of Southampton), and its harbour can accommodate the largest vessels 
adoat. Valetta is eight days’ steaming (2280 miles) from London. 

(iii) Aden is a rocky, volcanic, waterless peninsula, with a population of 46,000. IV 
is strongly fortified, and what Gibraltar is to the Mediterranean Aden is to the Red 
Sea. It is the entrepot for the Red Sea littoral and the East Coast of Africa, and ex- 
changes eottou against hides and coffee. The water-tanks of Aden have existed since 
600 A.D. Its movement is 4} million tons (more than that of Newcastle). Aden is 
16 days’ steaming from London. 

(iv) Eonchee, at the mouth of the Indus Delta, forms the sea-base for the defence ol 
the Indian north-west frontier. It does a large export trade in the cotton, wheat, 
and oil-seeds of the Punjaub. Its population is 237,000 ; and it ranks as the fifth 
port in India. The harbour, with a minimum depth at the entrance of 20 feet, Is 
strongly defended by a series of batteries and numerous torpedoes. 

(v) Colombo is touched at both by Australian-bound vessels and those catering the 
Bay of Bengal. Vessels lie safely inside its magnificent breakwater. It has strong 
defences. Its distance from Loudon is 6700 miles. 

(vi) Laboan is an islet off the north-west coast of Borneo. It is almost entirely s 
mass of excellent steam-coal. Victoria is a safe harbour ; in it vessels of fair draught 
can lie alongside the jetties for the purpose of coaling. 

(vii) Hong Eong possesses, in the port of Victoria, one of the finest land-lockcd 
harbours in the world. It is a free port, and imports chiefly oplnm and cottoni, while 
it exports toa and lUk. The total trade turn-over averages annually about 45 milllona. 
It is really the port of Canton. It possesses all the coast traffic and the native trade. 
It is destined, in no long time, to he the emporium for Japan, which has now become 
a great manufacturing country. It is at present the halting-place for six large line.s 
of steamers. Its total tonnage is equal to the foreign tonnage of London. 

3. Our Commerce with the South. — The first link in the chain is 
formed by the two Portuguese coaling stations of Lisbon and Funchal 
(Madeira), and by the Spanish town of Las Palmas (on Grand Canary). 
Then the British stations begin : Freetown (Sierra Leone), Capetown 
and Simon’s Bay, and Port Louis (in Mauritius). 

(I) Ascension la a small naval station ; and St Helena Is occasionally visited. But 
the Suez route has almost completely destroyed its importance. 

(II) Freetewn is the only safe harbour for hundreds of miles of coast till Lsgoe Is 
reached. It can hold the largest vessels, and is distant from Liverpool (our great 
West African port) 3078 miles. 
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(iti) Theanchorage in Tabla Bay, off Cape Town, is prot«ct«d by a breakwater a mila 
long; but it is not an altogether safe one. Inside this breakwater are large docks and 
basins. 

(iv) SlmoB’s Bay is the naval licadquarters, where ships can He close to the shorq 
sheltered by mountains from the prevalent iiorth.west and south-east winds. 

(v) Port Louis is one of the best harbours in the Eastern Seas. A hundred large 
vessels can lie in it at one time. The importance of the position of Mauritius with 
regard to India is great. During the Napoleonic wars, French cruisers, setting out 
from thence, were enabled to inflict great damage upon our Indian commerce. 
Maoritius was captured by us in 1810. 


4. To AuatraUa and New Zeol&nd British commerce travels by 
either the Eastern or the Southern route. Australasian coasts are 
guarded by a squadron of cruisers specially built for service in 
Australian waters, and nearly all the harbours are strengthened by 
batteries or torpedoes. The chief are : Sydney and Newcastle, Mel- 
bourne, Adelaide, Brisbane, and Thursday Island. 

(i) Port Kelboumo is two miles from the city, and is Joined to it by railway. 
Vessels of any size can berth alongside its piers, and there is unlimited anchorage 
In Port Phillip Bay. 

(ii) Port Adolaldo lies on the Gulf of St. Vincent, seven miles from the city of 
Adelaide. It has a wharfage two and a half miles in length. 

(ill) Thursday Xilaad is an important touching station in the Torres Straits. It com. 
mands tho entrance to the sheltered passage between the Great Barrier Reef and the 
Australian Coast. 


6. The shortness of the ocean-passage westwards makes coaling- 
stations unnecessary. But the western route may also become an 
eastern route, especially for Japan, Hong Kong, New Zealand, and 
Sydney. Yokohama mails, vid tho Canadian Pacific Railway, can 
reach London in three weeks ; the average time by the Suez Canal 
ia nearly double (about forty days). 


(0 At the end of the ocean voyage, the two most importantcoallng stations in the 
West Indies are Klsgtton (Jamaica) and Oartrlu (Bt LucU). 

(ti) The Bermudas, as lying half way between Halifax and our possessions In the 
West Indies, are of great Importance as a naval station. 

(Ill) Tlie Pa n a m a Canal, fbom Colon (or AspinwalOon the Caribbean Sea to Panama 
on tho Pacific, has greatly modified the western route by bringing tho whole of tho 
western coast of North and South America vastly nearer to British porta. The route 
from England to British Columbia, for Instance, is shortened by 6000 mlle& 
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THE CHIEF SUBMARINE CABLES AND TELE- 
GRAPHIC STATIONS OF THE WORLD. 

The telegraph is one of the greatest cheapenera of commerce j the 
English-speaking races are the greatest commercial peoples in the 
world ; and it is therefore in their hands that the majority of the 
more important submarine cables lie. We may divide the submarine 
system of the world into three : (a) the Atlantic system, westwards 
from the British Isles and France to North America ; (b) the South 
Atlantic system, to South America and South Africa ; and (c) the 
Eastern system through the Mediterranean and Red Sea to Aden, 
which, after sending out an arm to the south along the African coast, 
continues to India, the East Indies, China, and Australasia. 

(i) The Atl&iitlc to North Amorlc*. There are altogether 14 cables beneath 

the Atlantic, all but two starting from British Isles. These two start from Brest in 
Brittany ami end In Miquelon, an islet off the south-west coast of Newfoundland. 
The British cables leave t)ie south-west of England and Cape Clear and Valentla Bay 
In Ireland, and end — some in Trinity Bay (Newfoundland) ; others, touching at Sable 
Xelasd off the Nova Scotian coast, run to Halifax, from which place they are continued 
to New York and Boitoo. From Nova Scotia a cable drops straight south to the 
Bermndai. 

(ii) The Soathem Atlantic system splits into twc-: (a) the cables running to South 
America and their extensions ; (b) the cable skirting the west coast of Africa. 

(a) After leaving England, several cables proceed to Lisboa, whence, after throwing 
out a branch to the Azcree, they continue through Madeira and the Cape Verde Islands, 
to Pemambnco in Brazil. From Pernambuco a line holds north-west along the coast to 
Georgetown, and through the West Indies to Uorant Point (Jamaica), Havana, and 
0. Bomano (Florida); southwards to Rio Janeiro and Bnenos Ayres. On the west coast of 
South America cables connect Valparaiso with the principal ports as far as Tehoantepee 
in Mexico. 

(b) From Lisbon cables run through the Canaries to St. Louis and Frootown, and 
thence touching at Lagos, Loango, and Uoisaaedes (Angola), flnisb at Cape Town. 

(ill) Two cables with numerous offshoots run through the Mediterranean along the 
north shore of Africa (which is the only continent completely girdled by telegraphs), 
down the Red Sea to Aden and thence to Bombay. From Aden a cable runs down the 
African coast, and touching at Zanzibar, Uozamblqao, and Lorenzo Marques, ends at 
Durban. From Madras a cable stretches to Slngaporo, and here branches to the north 
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tnd BOQtb. Tbfl northern Une goes to CecUn CMiu, Tong King, Hoag Kong, Bhuigh&l, 
across to Japan, and ends in the RassUn port of Vladlvoitoek (Mantchooria). The 
sonth-eastem cable goes by way of Java, and from thence three cables cross to 
Aostralia. The chief of these three lands at Port Sarwlii, which, by the great overland 
route, is in telegraphic connection with Adelaide. Sydnev communicates by cable 
with Wellington in New Zealand. 

(it) Ulnor Cablei. Zanzibar isjoined by cable with the SeychoUei Islands, and thence to 
Uanrltloa, which lies 1000 miles to the south. From Herrey Bay in Queensland a cable 
goes east to Now Caledonia (French). The North Sea is crossed at varions points by 
eight cables. A cable from Odeiia passes through the Black Sea and Into the ArchU 
pelago, where it Joins the Mediterranean system. Vara Craz, in the south of the Gulf 
of Mexico, is Joined to San Antonio in the north. 

Pacific Cables, — In 1902 the All -British Pacific Submarine Cable 
was completed. The route is from Vancouver in British Columbia, 
vid Fanning Island and the Fijls, to Norfolk Island, 900 miles to the 
east of Australia. Here the Cable bifurcates ; one branch goes to 
Sydney, New South Wales, and the other to Auckland, New 
Zealand. There is also a United States Pacific Cable. The route 
is from San Francisco, vid Guam in the Marianne Islands, to 
Manilla in the Philippines. 
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Ait, an Island in a river or lake* 

Alla, a North African variety of esparto* 
grass* 

AjphalU, a mineral pitch found in a 
liquid state on the surface of tho Dead 
Sea (Lake Asphaltites)* It is obtained 
also from the earth in diOerent countries, 
as in the Val do Travers iu Sw itzerland, 
(ii) An artiflclal compound used for ])av- 
ing, etc* 

Amber, the fossilised gum of extinct 
trees. It is found on the shores of the 
Baltic, and is made into mouthpieces for 
tobacco-pipes. 

AteUi, coral islands in the PaciOc, con- 
sisting of a circular reef which encloses a 
lagoon* 

Avalaaehe, a mass of snow or ico 
loosened from a mountain and sliding or 
CUling suddenly into the valley below* 
(French avaler, to descend; Latin od, to, 
and ooUts, a valley.) 

B a m bee, a kind of tree*grass growing in 
tropical countries. There are seventy 
different species : and almost os many 
different purposes to which th.ey can l)c 
Applied ; such as building, basket- making, 
paper-making, etc* 

Banana, a tropical and sub- tropical fruit, 
much grown for food. It is the most pro- 
lific of all the friuts of the earth* It is 
181 times more prolific than wheat. 

Banyan, a species of fig. Its branches 
®and down shoots into the ground, which 
take root and goon increasing in the same 
^y* One banyan ** has been known to 
slater 7000 men*** 

Baobab, one of the largest trees in tho 
World. Its stem is often 80 feet In 
diameter. It produces an acid pulpy fruit 


Basalt, an igneous rock, found often In 
the form of regularly-sliaped columns* 
The pillars of Fingars Cave (in Staffa), 
and of the Giant's Causeway (iu Ireland), 
are composed of basalt. 

Bird's osfts. Edible* These are made by 
a kind of swallow, and found lu caves 
along tho shores of the Malay Archipelago. 
They are sent in great numbers to China, 
where soups are made from thooL 

Bore, a high wave formed in the estuary 
of a river by tho \1olcut nisliing up of a 
tidal wave* Bores take ]>]aco on the 
Gauges and other Asiatic rivers, on 
Brazilian estuaries, and at the mouth of 
tho Sos'em* 

Brazil nau* the seeds of a ffuit which 
grows iu Brazil and the uorihern countries 
of South America. Each fruit contains 
about twenty seeds " or nuts. 

Bradl wood, a heavy red dyo-wood of * 
Brazil. 

Broad-frnlt, a largo fleshy fruit growing 
in the PaclQc islands, where it forms tho 
staple article of food* It is usually eaten 
roasted* 

Cacao, tho chocolate-tree* It produces 
pods containing a great number of seeds ; 
and tho seeds, being ground, yield the 
pow*der known as Cocoa. This again is 
used in the making of CkocoUUe. 

Camel, a ruminant (cud-chewteg) quad- 
ruped* There are two species: the 
dromedary, which has one bump; and 
the common camel, which has two* The 
earners power of enduring thirst and 
hunger makes it invaluable as a beast of 
burden In the deserts of Arabia and 
Africa. 


617 
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Canon, a doep narrow gorge or ravine 
cut out, in the coarse of ages, by a river. 
The most famous is that of the Colorado ; 
where the river flows alongat the bottom 
of a gorge whose perpendicular sides are 
in some places COOO feet in height. 

Coontchonc, an elastic gum, made from 
the juice of several varieties of tropical 
plants. It is employed in the manu- 
facture of India-rubber, waterproof gar- 
ments, tubes, etc. 

Capen, the buds of a shrub growing in 
Mediterranean countries. They aro pre- 
served in vinegar and used as a condi- 
ment. 

Carob, a plant gromng in Mediterranean 
countries and producing pods known as 
“locust-beans.” Some say that these 
vere the “locusts” eaten by John the 
Baptist. 

Cassava, a preparation of manioc. 

Catchment-baslii, the whole area of 
country which “catches” the rain and 
contributes water to a river or lake. 

Caviare, the roe of the sturgeon dried 
and salted ; considered a great delicacy. 

Cinnamon, the inner bark of a tree 
grown in Ceylon, on the Malabar coast, 
etc. It is an aromatic and somewhat 
pungent spice. 

Clnqae Ports. These were five naval ports 
established on the south coast of England, 
for defence against France. They were 
bound to provide ships at their own ex- 
pense, and in return enjoyed special 
privileges. The ofllcial who controlled 
them was called “ Warden of the Cinque 
Ports.” The original five were Dover, 
Hastings, Hythe, Romney, Sandwich. 
To these were afterwards added Winchel- 
seaandRyo. (French cin?, live.) 

Cloves, the bads of an evergreen shrub, 
native to the Moluccas. They are dried, 
and used as a strongly aromatic spice. 
(Latin davus, a nail.) 

Coeblneol, a curious Insect which feeds 
on the cactus. It Is found chiefly in 
Mexico. The bodies of the female insects 
are dried and used for making red dyes. 

Ooeoa-nat, the large nut of the cocoa- 
palm. The kernel of the nut is eaten, the 


“milk”which it contains is drank; the 
outer husk is piade into cocoa-nut mat- 
ting ; every part of the tree Is used. An 
oil is obtained by squeezing the kerneL 

Copra, the dried kernel of the cocoa, 
not, from which oil is extracted. The oil 
is used for making soap and candles, 

CoproUtes, the fossilised dung of extinct) 
lizards, etc. Ceprolites arc found in coal 
and lias. (Gr. kopros, dong; liihos, a 
stone.) 

Coral, a substance consisting chiefly of 
carbonate of lime, secreted by small 
marine animals ; and by them built up 
into barrier reefs, atolls, etc. Coral is 
found in greatest abundance in the Pacific 
and Indian Oceans. 

Cork, the outer bark of the cork-tree, a 
kind of oak grown largely in the Penin- 
sula. It is the material of which “corks" 
are made. 

Cotton, the fibre which adheres to the 
seeds of the cotton-plant. This plant is 
cultivated in the southern United States, 
in South America, in India, and on the 
shores of the Mediterranean. The fibre 
is woven into cotton cloth. 

Datoi, the fruit of a kind of palm which 
flourishes in Persia, Arabia, and the North 
of Africa. They grow in large bunches, 
each bunch weighing over twenty lbs. 
They are eaten fresh, or preserved by 
drying. 

Diamond, the most precious of gems. 
Diamonds are rained chiefly In Brazil, 
South Africa, and India. They are very 
hard, transparent, and brilliant. 

Dodo, a largo and clumsy bird, whose 
wings were useless for flying. It was 
formerly found in the island of Mauritius, 
but is now extinct. 

Dolomlto, a building-stone composed of 
carbonate of magnesia and carbonate of 
lime. The Houses of Parliament at West- 
minster are built of dolomite. 

Dooab, in India, a tract of country be- 
tween two rivers. Cp. punJ-ob= “coun- 
try of five rivers.” Doo is the same word 
fundamentally as the Lat. due and the 
Kng. two ; while ab Is the same as Ao, in 
Avon, aixd means “water.” 
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I>««on«, a marine mammal of the Indian 
ocean and more especially of the East 
Indian Archipelago, Its flesh Isgood to 
eat. The dugong comes to the surface at 
intervals to breathe, and shows a good 
deal of its body. This is supposed to be 
the origin of the stories of mermaids. 

Zhura, Indian millet. It is largely grown 
in Arabia and in Asia generally, and also- 
in the south of Europe, where it is one of 
the chief food-grains. 

Ebony, a Very valuable hard black wood 
obtained from Ceylon and the East Indies, 
It takes a fine polish and is used for dainty 
work, such as inlaying. 

Esparto, a grass much used in the manu- 
facture of paper. It grows chiefly in the 
south of Spain and the north of AfHca. 

Enealyptui, the Australian "gura-trec," 
of which there are many different species. 
They grow to a great size and yield fine 
timber. Tlieir leaves, instead of lying 
parallel to the ground, hang at right 
angles to it. 

Facial angle, the angle made by a straight 
line from the nostril to the e.ar, and 
another straight lino to the forehead. 
The nearer this angle approaches to a 
right angle, the greater the amount of 
inteliigcnco is believed to bo. 

FeUch, any object or animal regarded as 
the abode of a deity, and worshipped as 
such. Potichism is the religion of much 
of the West African coast. 

Fnmarold, a smoke-hole in a volcano or 
a snlphur-mine. 

OaabUr, a substance obtained from an 
East Indian plant and employed as a 
light-brown dye. 

Qavlal, the "Gangetic" crocodile. It 
Is web-footed and has s very long mouth. 

Oeywr, a Jet of hot water and steam 
rising periodically from a crack or fissure 
In the earth and shooting to an immense 
height in the air. Geysers are probably 
connected with volcanic activity. The 
most famous are those of the Tollowstone 
Region (in the Rocky Uoontains), and 
those of Iceland. 

OlaeUr, a river of ice, finding its way by 
■low degrees down a monntain-valley, 
till It reaches warm regions, and, melting, 


gives birth to rivers: or, arriving at the 
sea, pushes its extremity out beyond the 
land. These ends of glaciers, being broken 
off by the action of the waves, and float- 
ing away, are known as tcebergi ( = ice- 
mountains). 

Ooein. a rock composed of the same 
elements as granite, viz., quartz, felspar, 
and mica. The difference is that in 
gneiss the component minerals are In 
separate layers, while in granito they arc 
j umbled together. 

Qoano, the excrement of sea-birds, 
found in immense deposits on the shores, 
rocks, and islands of South America. 
Guano is very valuable as a manure. 

Haau, a league formed by a number of 
German cities, in the 12th century, for 
the purpose of defending commerce 
Other cities, of different nations, joined 
the league. Hamburg was a Hsnso Town. 

Ibex, a tribe of animals with hollow 
horns, and not unlike goats. Different 
raricties are found in the Alps, the 
Pyrenees, and tlie Caucasus. The sfrln- 
icek is a kind of ibex. 

Iceberg. Su OUder. 

Indigo, a dark-blue dye, obtained from 
an Indian plant (Span, indigo: Lat 
Indtcits, Indian.) 

lelnglasa pure gelatine. Iatng l>»wp is 
made from the air-bladder of the sturgeon 
and other fresh-water fishes. It Is much 
used in confectionery. 

l«otheim,aline on a map, passing through 

all places that have the same average 
temperature. (Qr. isos, equal ; tlurmi, 
heat) 

Jnu, a fibre obtained from the inner 
bark of certain IndUn plants. It is used 
chiefly in carpet-making and for bags and 
sacks. 

Eaagareo, an Australian marsnplal (or 
ponch-bearing animal). It carries its 
young In a kind of pouch or sack. The 
kangaroo Is a large marsnpial, with short 
fore-legs, long hind-legs, and a strong 
taU. The hind-legs and the tail are used 
In leaping along the ground. 

Karroo, a South African desert Karroos 
are usually table-lands with a clay soil. 
In the rainy season they oease bo be 
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deserts, and are coTered with flowers and 
grass. 

LandM, plains along the French coast of 
the Ray of Biscay, sandy, and covered 
with heath and broom. 

TiImds, an animal related to the camel, 
but with no hump. It is found in South 
America, where Its wool is aji article of 
export, and where the animal itself is 
used as a beast of burden. Almost the 
same animal as the alpaca. 

Llanos, wide grassy plains in the basin of 
the Orinoco. 

Locust, an insect related to the grass- 
hopper. In Asia and Africa they fly In 
countless armies, and when they have 
settled down upon a dl.strict, do not leave 
it till every green blade and leaf has been 
devoured. Their bodiesareeaten In some 
countries; and it may have been these 
insects that formed the food of John the 
Baptist (but see Oarob). 

Logwood, a Central American and West 
Indian tree. Its timber is very compact 
and heavy, and of a red colour. It is 
used as a dye. 

Maoaronl, a paste of wheaten flour made 
into hi>llow pipes or tubes, and dried. 
It is an article of food, chiefly In Italy, 
from whence it is exported to other 
countries. 

Mahogany, a fine West Indian and Central 
American tree. Its wood is very hard 
and durable, takes a fine polish, and Is 
much used in making Ihmiture. 

MaUo, or Indian com. A grain very 
largely grown In America, and also in 
nuiny countries of Asia, in Africa, and in 
fhe south of Europe. The grains grow In 
p.araUel rows (like strings of beads) on 
“cobs” a foot long. 

Mangrovo, a tree found in the East and 
ihe West IiKlics. Its bark is used fer 
Uiuning and dyeing, and its fruit Is eaten 
i<r nia'le into wine. 

Manioc, an American plant, with fleshy 
tuberous roots, from which cosjova and 
tapioca are made. 

UlUot, a food-grain of China, the East 
Indies, Arabia, Syria, etc. It is also 
grown in the south of Borope. 


9atmeg, the kernel or nut of a frnit 
which grows in the East Indies. It is one 
of the best-known spices. 

Oads, a fertile spot in the midst of a 
desert ; caused by the presence of a spring 
or wclL 

Oplun, the thickened Juice of a kind of 
poppy which is grown in Asiatic Turkey 
and India. It is a powerful narcotic, and 
is of great use as a medicine. Laudanum 
is a liquid preparation of opium. 

Pachyderm#, or thick-skinned animals 
(Gr. pachxfs, thick ; (Urma, skin). The ele- 
phant, rhinoceros, tapir, etc., are pachy- 
derms. 

Palm, a tree of which there are about 
600 dilTcrent species ; almost every one of 
which is useful, in one way or another, to 
man. The date-palm, the cocoa-nut-palm, 
the sago-palm, and the cabbage-palm are 
the best-known and most valuable 
species. 

Palmetto, a kind of palm that grows 
largely in the West Indies and In the 
southern parts of North America. 

Pampoa, tho rolling, grassy, treeless, 
plains of the La Plata Basin. 

Pearl, a valuable Jewel, wh.ch is really 
an excrescence growing in the shell of a 
species of oyster. The best i>earl-flsheric8 
are those of Ceylon and the Bay of Ben- 
gal. 

Pepper, a pungent spice made from the 
berry of a shrub which grows largely In 
tho East Indies and in tho tropical parts 
of America. 

Petroleom, mineral or rock oil. A kind 
of naphtha obtained from the earth by 
boring wells. Pennsylvania and other 
carboniferous regions of the United States, 
and also the shores of tho Caspian, 
yield much petroleum. (Lot. petra, a 
rock ; oUum, oil.) 

Plumbago, another name for graphite or 
black lead. A soft mineral from which 
pencLla are made, and which is also need 
for polishing iron grate#, etc. The best 
plumbago comes from Ceylon. 

Polder, a tract of land in noUaad, 
originally under water, whicli has been 
reclaimed and tilled The largest polder 
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In BoU&od will be the ■oathem h&lf of 
the Zuyder Zee, which is now draining. 

Pomegranate, the fmib of a tree which is 
probably native to Persia. The pome- 
granate is a polpy, slightly acid fruit, 
containing many seeds. 

Prairies, the boundless nataml meadows 
of the Mississippi Valley and the western 
United States. 

Pralrle-dog, a kind of rr^ent (or gnawing 
animal) living in “villagt*,’' or common 
burrows, on the prairies. These animals 
are related to tee squirrel, and are only 
called “dogs” because they make a kind 
of barking sound. 

Haixia, a dried grape obtained from the 
south of Europe. The smaller varieties 
of grapes when dried are known as cur- 

i-ants (a corruption of the word CoriaiA). 

Kelndeer, a kind of deer found in the 
north of Europe and Asia. In Lapland 
it is used to draw sledges. 

Rice, the chief food-grain and the chief 
food of millions of people in India and 
China. It Is also grown in the Southern 
States of America. 

BeUing.ftock, that part of the property 
of a railway which is not stationary or 
fixed ; such as the engines, carriages, etc. 

Rum, adcsert. (The name is only found 
In the “Ronnof Cutch,” In the north- 
west of India.) 

Sage, the pith of the sago-palm, an 
article of food. 

Sardine, a small fish preserved in oil. 
Sargasso Sea, the name of a part of the 
Atlantic, within the greater currents, 
which is covered with floating gulf- 
weed, 

Savansab, the name for a prairie in the 
tropical regions of North America. 

Serow-plnes, a curious tree which flour- 
ishes in the East Indies, New Guinea, and 
parts of Australia. It has roots coming 
out from the trunk above the ground. 
Soveral parts of the tree are of use. 

Beal, an amphibious mammal, most 
abundant on the coasts of Greenland, but 
sometimes visiting the coasts of Great 
Britain; valuable for its fur (Pacific seal 
oaly) and its blubber. 
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Selvas, the foreat-esvared plains of the 
Amazon. (Latin tilva, a wood.) 
Seriealtnre, the rearing of ailk-wonna. 

Shale, slate clay. Shale is generally 
found in the neighbourhood of coal. 
Some sorts yield paraflln-oil. 

Simoom, a scorching wind, laden with 
sand, which blows in Africa and Arabia. 
It is geucrated in the deserts. 

Sirocco, the name umler which the 
simoom is known in Italy, where its 
efTecta are felt. 

SoUatara, a kind of volcano, that has 
ceased to be violently active, but emits 
from crevices gases or sulphurous smoke. 

Bprlnga are supplies of water which 
have accumulated underground ; and 
which, when the natural basins that they 
occupy are filled to overflowing, force 
their way upwards and gush out from the 
surface of the earth. Springs ere either 
constant or intermittent, either hot or 
cold; and they are sometimes impreg- 
nated with minerals which make thorn 
medicinally valuable. A spring is fre- 
quently the source of a river. 

Stalactite, a natural pendant, composed 
of carbonate of lime, hanging from the 
roof of a cave or the arch of a bridge. 

BUppes, wide treeless plains (barren 
except in spring) of south-eastern Russia 
and of Siberia. 

Tapleea, an article of food. Su Manioc. 

Taro, a plant of the Pacific Islands, 
whose roots are made .nto a kind of floufj 
and whose leaves are eaten as a vegetable. 

Tea, the dried leaves of a shrub grown 
in India and China. 

Trepaag, the sea-slug. It Is found on 
coral reefs in the East Indian Archipelago, 
dried and sent to China, whore soup is 
made from it. 

XVocens, a tropical race of birds, with 
the richest plumage, and tails often 8 
feet in length, found both in the Old and 
the New World. Central America and 
the Amazon Valley yield many brilliant 
species. 

Truasi, an underground fungus, con. 
■Idered a great delicacy, and found la 
the south of England, la Italy and I^ce. 
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Dogs are trained to discover them by the 
scent, as there is no part of them visible 
above the soil. 

Timdru, flatandmarshy plains In North* 
ern Eurasia, frozen hard nearly all the 
year round. 

Turpentine, a kind of resin or gum 
obtained from the stems of different 
varieties of pine. It is useful for making 
varnishes, and is also employed in 
medicine. 

Typtaeon, the hurricane of China, Japan, 
etc. 

TMtM, a South African insect, whose 
bite conveys sleeping sickness to man, 
and is fatal domestic animals. 


VabIUa, an aromatic plant of tropical 
America ; whose fruit jrields a fragrant 
oil, used in confectionery for flavour- 
ing. 

Volcano, a mountain gradually built up 
by molten matter (lava), ashes, etc., 
thrown out of a Assure in the earth. 

Wady, Id Arabia, etc. , a creek or water- 
course, which in the rainy season is a 
river, but for the rest of the year a dry 
channel. 

Walnu, a northern marine animal, whose 
tusks yield a kind of ivory, whose skin 
is made into leather, and whose blubber 
famishes oil, 
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Cassiqultre, 423, 433. 

• Casio, 257. 

Castile, New and Old, 

210 . 

Castletown, 60. 

Catoche, Cape, 378. 
CnUkill 3lountaiDi, 
CiiMgtkU 4. 154, 
Caucasia, 287. 

Caucaiian Bace, xllx, 
233. 

rauc*r-l, 170, 179, tS3. 
C'aurery, 245. 

Caron, 85. 

Cttwnpore, 252. 

C'awsand Be.'icon, 2D. 
Cayenne, 434 
CeUt^ 526, 

Celtic lUce, 19. 

Conis, Mont, 116, 118. 
Central America, 413. 
Central Asiiu Kutsiau. 
291. 

Central Asian Bail way, 
291. 

Central India Agency, 
250, 260. 

Central lYorinces, 253, 
Cephalonia, 183. 

Ceram, 823. 

Cerro de Tasco, 442. 
Cottinje, 135. 

Corennes, 89, 9). 

Ceylon, 224, 26o* 

Chad, Lake, S3S, 338. 
Chaleidici^ 181. 
Chalxrore Field, 55. 
Chalk Bauges (Cng* 
land), 30. 

CbambMC, S36, 
Cliampagne, 08. 
Chandemacore, 261. 
Channel Island^ 27, 05. 
Charleroi. 103, 

Cbarlea. Cape, S78, 
Charleston, 406, 
Charlestown, 402, 
Charlottetown, S94, 
Chatham, 43. 


Chaux^de-Fouds isA<:^h 
125 

Chclmer, 32. ! 

Chelmsford, 48. 
ChvUcnliaiu. 46. 
Chelyuskin, Cape, SCI, 
223 295 

Chemuitx, 142, 150. 
Chenab, 245. 

Cher ienareSt 92. 

Chcrwell. 32 

< 'hesapeaxi* Day, 
dicshirr, 44. 

('hesll B.'ink, 51. 

Chester. 44, 45. 

( ')asterijidd, 53. 

Cheiiot IliiU. 29. 

Chiana licro/iiioh 193. 
t hicAgo, 403, 407. 
Chichester, 40. 

Chill, 43D. 525, 

Chilian Bongo, 426. 
Chllka Lagoon. 247. 

< liiltem llilh, 30. 
Chimboraro, 426,44.1. 
Chino, Emtdre of. 26s; j 

Great W.all o/. 2-1* \ 
Main of. ^.'D, 2:o. 

China rro;K?r, 26$ •. Pro- 
r luces. 275, 

China Sea, 222. 

Chinclia Iblands, 42o. 
t'hio.ddO. 

Ch i iTA j Kjonje, 23 1 
t'hristeburch. 4G3. 4M. 
I'hristlania, 164, li>;. 
Churchill, 393; Hlter, 
382. 

ClUcian Cates, 901. 
CincinnAtl, 404, 407, 
Cinque rorU, 4a 
Cintra, 214. 

Circassians, 299. 

Circle, xvl : Great, xvli. 
Cit*CbucJUia, 28S. 290. 
Clackmannon, 7X 
Clare, 85; Island, 80. 
Clear, Cape, 79; Island, 
SO, 

Clce Hills, so. 
cicQt ililU,d0. 

Clcnn'>nt, 91. 
t1ew Bay* T9. 

Climate, xxt, xxri. 
Clouds, XXT. 

Clutha, 462. 

Clyde, 65,06; Firth of, C3. 
Ck^brooKdole, 45. 
Coonta, 337. 

Coast lUnge, S30, 891 
Coatbridge, 70. 

Coburg, 163. 

Cochin, 260; Lagoon. 
247. 

Cochin*China, 265, 267. 
Cod, Ca|»e, 378, SOJ. 
Cocle-Syria, 238, 304 
Coimbra, 215. 
eclair. Lake, 246, 247, 
Colcbesler, 46. 

Colne <of Coleh ester), 32, 
Colne (trib, of Thames), 
91 

Cologne* 147. 

Colombia, 4,72. 

Colombo, 2UU 
Colon, 431 

Colon na. Capo (Greece), 
182* 

Colonna, Capo (Italy), 
192, 

Colorado, 409 . Bieer, 
883,399. 


Columbia, British, 3SO, 
334. 

Columbia, Pisthet of, 
403. 

Columbia, Biter, 382, 

Comets, xii, xiiL 
I omo. Lake, 133, 194. 
Comorin, Cai>e, 222. 

C* nccKion, CaiK.% 308. 
i oiigo, 335* 336, 337 ; 
Free State, 3«v*, ; 

Portuguese, 36), 
Comstau tlld Man. 20. 
Coniston M’.itvr. 34. 
Conn, I^ugh, 82- 
Connauglit, ^5. 
Coimecticut, 405 ; Biter* 
382. 

Connemara Alountalus, 
8 ). 

ConsUnce, 151; Lake, 
15, 122, 

roustantine, 349, 

( unstantinople, 1S6. 
Continental Climate, 
xxri; Islands, xxxti ; 
IVaicrs, xxviL xxxl, 
Continents.xxxir; East* 
orn A ud Western, com- 
Ikored. XXXV ; North- 
ern ohd Southern, 
contrasted, 329. 
Contour, xxx?. 

Cuuwav* 67. 
t ook, &lount, 462, 

Cook Strait, 46). 
Coomasaie, 359. 
Copenhagen. 166. 
Coppermine. 382. 

Coquet Island, 27. 
CoralUcra do Anahuac* 
411. 

Cordillera of Quito, 426. 
Cordillera System, sso. 
Cordova (ArgenUna), 
4®. 

Coidora (Spain], 210. 
Corea, 222, 280; Bay of, 
8C3* 

t'orfu, )b3, 189. 

Corinth. Gulf of, \tl, 
188; Isthmus of, 2, 
Cork. 86; County, 85; 

Harbour, 79. 

Como, Monte, 192. 
Cornwall* 61. 
Coromandel Coast, 242. 
Corrib, Lough, 52, 
Conica, 00, 

Conmna, 209; Bia of, 
203. 

CosUBica, 414. 523, 
cot© d’Or, 89. 

C%3topaxi, 4V6. 443. 
CoUwold Hilkso. 
Cottian Alps, 91* 

Cores try, 64. 

Cowea, 50, 

Craeoa.UU. 

Cradle Mountain, 460* 
Crefeld, 147. 

Cretnona, 199. 

Creoles, 417* 

Crate, 183. 

Creux, Cape (eruh), 203* 
Crimea, 169. 

Crinan C^al 
76; 

17G 

^w Headf^ 

Craydon, 49. 

Gruaehan, Ben, 74. 


Cromarty, 

CronsUdt, 

CroeaF^. 


(creek 74. 
rirtb»6x 
s 179* 
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Cuba, 330, 418. 

CuUodeo, 75. 
CucuberlaDii, 

Cumbriau Group, 2d. 
Cupar. 73, 

Curucao {9o)» 417. 
Currents, xxx. 

Cutcb. 200; Rima 
of. 224. 242. 

Cuttack, 246. 

Cuzco, 442; Ko'^itof, 426, 
CycMiles, 1^. IW. 
CyclOue^i. xxni. 
Cn>ru9,.222.224,3no. 
i’zvcho%Slovakia, J30 

Dacca, 254. 

Dago, 5, 170. 

Diliu.a jH'Scrt. 3*)$. 
Dahomey. 350. 

DakoUi, 406. 

Dal, 161. 

Dalai-Nor. 296. 

Dal key, 60 . 

Dalmati.a. 130. ]39e. 
Daua^cus. 305. 
Dainietta, 354, 355. 

Dammau, 261 . 

Dampic r Arch ipcUg^. 

447. 

Danish America, 5S7. 
Danish Archipelagoes. 
Dantzig, 143, 14*;, 147. 
Danube. 10. i ri: Com- 
pared wunKliiuu, 14. 
Daiisauff. 226. 
Dardanelles, 4, 223. 
Darcnt, 32. 

Darfur, 355. 

Dariel Gorge, 28.^. 
Darien, Gulf of, 424; 
Isthmus uf, vide Pa- 
nama. 

Dariecling, 200. 

Darling, 450; Downs, 
440. 

Darlington, 41. 
Darmstadt, 152. 

Dart. 33. 

Dartmoor, 30. 
Dartmouth, 51. 

Davis Strait. 379. 

Dea«l Sea, 2'i4, 233, 305. 
Deal, 48. 

Dean Forest. .36, 

Deccan, 2*25, 244; Con- 
trasted with Arabia, 
303. 

Dee {Cheshire), 3^i. 

Deu {Scotland), 65. 
Degree, xvi. 
Deirel'Kamar, 305. 
Delapoa lia)', 301, 
Delauaro, 405 ; Hay, 
338 ; River, m 
Delft. 112 . 

Delgado, Cape, 361. 

DoUii ilt'Wj). 253. 

Deltii, xxsil; of the 
Nile, 352. 

Demlvend, Mount. .114. 
Dcmbea, lake, 338. 357. 
DemcrAra, 431 
Denbigh. 57. 

Jieamark, 15'!. 

Donvor, 4'>9, 

Deodoraki. 2 S 8 . 

Derby, 63; County, 52, 
Durg, Lough, 82 . 
Derwent (Tnimania 1,460. 
Derwent (tril>. of Ousob 
32. 

Derwent ftrib. of Trent), 


Derwentwater, 31. 

Des Moines {mo-ann), 
408. 

Despdto Dagh, 182. 
Detroit, 407; Kiver,3S2. 
Devonport, 51. 
Devonshire. 51. 
Dewsbury, 38. 
Dliawalagiri, 227. 
Diameter, xvi ; Polar, 
xviii. 

Diarbckir, 306. 

I’iaong, 246. 

Dinant, 106 . 

Dinaric Alps, 117, 132, 
182. 

Dingle Bay, 79. 
Dingwall, 70. 

I Dirk Hartog Island, 447. 
' J»ju^20l. 

Dividing Itange, 448, 
449. 

Dnieper, 171. 

Dniester, 132, 171. 
Dobrudja, ; Plateau, 
192. 

Dodabetta, 213. 

Dolgelly, 57. 

Doliart Zee. 108, 140. 
Dolomite Alps, 117. 
DvUninlca, 417. 
Dominican Kepublic, 
419. 

Don, 171. 

Douaghadee, 79. 
Donegal, W; Bay, 79; 

Mountains of, bl. 
DoueU, 175. 

Dooab, 258. 

Dorchester, 61. 

Dordogne {uouu), 92. 
Dordrecht, 112 , 

Dornoch, 70; Firth, 62. 
Dorset, 51. 

Dort, 112. 

Doubi (doo5), 92. 

Douglas, 59, i> 0 . 
Douroidooro), 204. 

Dove, 32. 

Dover, 48; Straits of, 27, 
90. 

DovrcficUl, 161. 

Down. County, 85. 
Downs, North and 
South, 30. 

Downs, The, 27. 

Dnia, 347. 

Drakenhcrg Mountains, 
333, 334, 366. 

Drammen, 167- 
Dravo, lu, 

Dresden, 149 . 

Drogheda (dratrda), 86. 
Ilroitwicli. 53. 

Droogs, 200. 

Dryburgh, 71. 

Dublin, 86; Bay, 60; 

County. 85. 

Dudley, 53. 

Dumbarton. 72. 
Dumfries, 69. 

Duna, 171. 

Dunbar, 71 
Dunblane, 75. 

I)uncansby Head, 63. 
I>uodalk, 86; Ikiy, 80. 
Dundee, 74. 

Dundrum Bay, 80. 
Dunedin, 46;^ 464. 
I>unfcrniliae, 73. 
Dungeness, 27. 

Dankerry Deacon, 29. 
Dunkirk, W. 

Dunmore IDvtd.T^ 


Dunoet Bay and Head, 
62. 

Dunstable, 55. 
Dunregan. 393. 

Durance, 92. 

Durban. 366. 

Durham, 42. 

Dusseldorf, 146, 147. 
Dwina, 171. 

£ A RTn, xvii ; Motions of 
the, ziii, xz. 

East Africa, 381. 

East Anglian Heights, 
30. 

East Cane, 221 . 222 , ^.ly 
E^iSt Indies, 322 ; Politi- 
cal Divisiooi. 324- 
E<ist London, 365. 

E ist Lothian. ?2. 
E;i5tbourne, 49. 

Ebro, 204. 

Echuca, 455. 

Ecliptic, XV. 

Ecuador, 443, 526. 

Eden, 33. 

Edge Hills. 30. 

Edgehill, 54. 

Edinburgh. 71. 

Egmont, Mount, 4G2. 
Egypt, 350> 519. 
Ell.^h, 63. 

El Arisb, 352. 

El Bekiia, 304. 

El Ohor, 304. 

El Hassa, 311. 

K1 Hejax, 311. 

El Obeld, 357. 

Elba. 191, 105. 

Elbe, 132. 141. 
Eiberfcla-Barmeo, 147. 
Elburx, ^louut, 17U, 288 , 
314. 

Elgin, 76. 

Elmina, 360. 

Elsass, 153. 

Elsinore, 156, 157. 

Ely, 47. 

Ems, 141. 

Encounter Bay, 447. 
Kugadine 121 . l:t 2 . 
England, 25; Counties 
of. 41. 

English Channel, 3. 
Ensenada, 439. 

Ephesus, 30X 
Epirus, 1S8. 

Equator, zvH- 
E<iuatonal Current, 
XXX, xiiii, xlv. xlviiL 
Equinox. XV, xvi. 
Ki^bus, Nfount, xl. 
Erfurt, 147. 

Eiiboli, Loch, 62. 

Erie, Lake, 383, 389. 
P7dvan, 210 . 

Erne, Lough and River, 
82. 

Errigftl. Mount, 81. 

Erris iieod, 79. 
Eaeroum, 306. 
Erzgebirge, 131, 140, 

142. 

Eskimoes, 387. 

K&scu, 143. 

Esscquil>o, 43L 
Essex. 47. 

KsttKuna, J«9. 

Etna, .Mount, 7, IW. 
Eton, 56. 

Etruria, 6X 
Ettrick.71. 

Euboea, 183. 

Euphr&tofr 23L 


Euphrates -Tigris Va - 
ley, 306. 

Eurasia. 2)9; Compared 
with America, 375. 

Eurlpus, 188. 

Europe, 1 ; Compared 
with Asia, 219; Con- 
trasted with ^Xirica, 
330; Contrasted with 
Asia, 220; Countries 
of, 22. 

Euxine, 170. 

Everest, Mount, 227- 

Evesham, 53. 

Exe, 33. 

Exeter, 51. 

Exmoor. 30. 

Ex mouth, 51. 

Exports and Importa 
301, 550. 

Eyre, Lake, 450. 


Fun IIxAD, 78,79. 
Fairfield, 29. 

Fal, S3. 

Falkirk, 72. 

Falkland Islands, 42&. 
Falmouth, 52. 

— ^ Harbour, 26. 

False Day, 364. 
FarewclL Cape, 378. 
Fame Islands, 27. 

Faroe Islands. 158. 
FanistAn, 313. 

Fayal. 369. 

Fellahs. 3M. 

Fellfitahs, 358. 
Fermanagh, 85. 
Fernando ro, 212, 330, 
360. 

Ferro, 3®i 
Ferroi, 200. 

Fetichism, 1- 
Fez, 348. 

Fcz&m, 350. 

Fichtcl Gebirgc, 140. 
Fife. 73; Ness, 63. 

Fiji Islandsl/«;?e<),46Ls 
466,536. 

Fiuisterro, Cape, 203. 
Finko Creek. 458. ^ 

Finland, 152; Gulf of» 
170. 

Finste roar bom, 117. 
FiOrds, ICO. 

FiUroy, 450, 457. 

Fixed Stars, iL 
F dlds, 161. 

F aml^rough Head, 26- 
F anders, 106 . 

Flattery, Cai>o, 399. 
Fliodcra Range, 453; 

River, 450. 

Flint, 57. 

Klodden Field, 42 
Florence, 197. _ 

Florida, 378, 406; Pnas, 

srr. 

Flushing. 113- 
Fuhn, xxiv. 

Folkestone. 48. 

Foochow, 274. _ 

Foo-Kien, Strait of, 269. 
Forfar, 73. 

Formosa, 224, 269. 

Fort Garry, 894. 

Fort Pell/. 393. 
t’ort York, S93. 

Forth, 65; FJrthof, 6X 
Poulahs (oo), 358. 

Foveaux (rO), Strait, 461. 
Foyle, Lough, 79; River* 
St 
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Praftcd, 87; PoL Di?., 
3d; Trad«, fflL. 
Fnokfort^U't I aio » 

148. 147. 

»aDkfort* on«tb6*Odcr, 
146. 

Fmcr. 9S2y 389. 394. 
PredenctoD» 39^ 
FreeU»vrD» 360. 

Freibcro (/ry), 149. 

Fhas, TitmSy 4ll. 
Friendly letancU, 467. 
Fricelond {/r€t4\^ 113 
Frigid Zooca, xxi. 
Friacher HaJi, 140. 
Froward. Cape^ 376. 
Fu8go {ausfo), Ticrra del, 
426. 

PuD€hal,2l5, 369. 

Fuody, Mj of, 377. 
Fuoeo, 155. 

Fu«Diu*ab&n. 270. 

Furca Paaa, 118. 

Further lodim 2S2» 229, 
262; Politick 
tioD9. 265. 

Fusi-yama (aA). 2S2. 
Fyne, Loeh, 63. 

GaBOox, 360. 
QaetalaA-«'4d),l09;OuU 
of, I9S. 

Oairdoer, Lake, 430. 
OaiapAgoa lalauds, 42.^. 

Galaahlel0, 71. 

GalaU. 1S5. 

GaldhOppig, 161. 
GaliciakAu«iria), 129. 1;.3. 
Galicia (Siiain), 2 lo. 
Galilee, Sea of, 2J3, SCM. 
OaUaa, 357. 

Galle, Point de, 261. 
OaUloaa {u)» Cape, 424. 
Gallii>51t, 187; Feum* 
tula of, 161 . 

Oallowar, Mull of, 62,63. 
Oaltee MocotaiuB, 81 . 
Oaliymorc, 61 . 
Galrceton, 406. 

Galway, 86; Bay, 70; 

Oounty, 83. 

Gambia, British. 360, 
Gambia Kivcr» 
ivuudo, 330. 
iraiiaes, *i3i, 243. 

Gardn, Lake, 13, 193, 
104. 

Gargano Head, 191. 
(tarouno, 92, 

Gata, Oai«, 203. 
UaU^he.ad, 42. 

Gauhabl, 2r*8. 
<iauria.iakar, 2S7. 

Gaya, 1W3. 

Gaa.a,305. 

Ovelong, 455. 

Gcfle. 166. 

Oclderland, iia. 

GoucTa, 125, 127 ; Lake, 
15, 121. 

Genoa, 197 : Gulf of, loi 
<»eogmiiho Ba^-, 447. 
George, Lake, 450, 
ireorge Town, 360. 
Georgetown (Asccd* 
aioa), 369. 

Gwgctown (Oulaoah 

Georgia, 179, 400. 
<icorgUna, 2S9, 

German, uighand Low. 
140. 

Gennan Ocean, xlii, x 


Gennanio Race, 19 
Germany, 139; Pol. !>>?., 
144, 

Geysers. 158. 

GhaU, 227, 223. 243 
Ghent, 104, 106. 

GhuznI, 321. 

Giant*s Cauaeway, 79. 
Gibraltar, 537, 543; 

Strait of, 4,203. 
Gilbert ArclupelAgo, 
466. 

GilOlo. 325. 

GirooQC, 92. 

Glacien^, Alpine, 117. 
Gluroorg.in, 50. 

Glasgow, 63, 70. 

Gleucce, 74. 

OlcDxnorc, 64, 65. 

Globe, xvi. 

Glommen, 161, 162. 
Glofisop, 53. 

Glouctatcr, 46. 

Oo.%, 2 C 1 . 

Gobi, Desert of, 225. 
Godarery, 245, 246. 
Codwio-Austcu, Mt., 
228. 

Gog Magog Ilills, 30. 
Gorcond^ 252; Co.\st, 

242. 

Gold 339, 360. 
Golden Horn, 167. 
GoletU, S50. 

Goodnr, 355. 

Good Hope, Cape of, 364. 
Goomtcc, 2^ 

Goree, 360, 

Gosport, 50. 

Gota, 161, lOX 
Gotha, 153. 

Gothenburg (oOfml, 166, 
Gotland. IGO, 16 ]. 
GorcmmcDt, Kindt of, 

Gozo, 537, 543, 
GnciaS'k-Dios, Cape, 
376. 

Graeco-Latin Race, 19. 
Graham's Town, 3G5. 
Gralan Al|>&, IIG. 

Grain Coast, 359. 
Grampians, 64. 
Grampians (Australia^ 
449. 

Granada, 209. 
tarand Banks, S97. 

Grand Cauao*. 36S, 
(irand Port, 370, 
Grantham, 47. 

Grasmere, 34. 

Grata, 136. 

Great Australian Bight, 
447. 

Great Barrier Kccf, 447. 
Great Dear Lake, 363. 
Great Belt, 4,155. 

Great Britai 0.23; Com- 
pared with Japan, 280. 
Great Circles, xvii. 
Great. Di rid log Range, 
449. 

Great Fish RWer. 382. 
Great Grimsby, 46, 47. 
Great Lake, 460. 

Great Onne*s Hoad, 26. 
Great Ouse, 32. 

Great Rock of Italy, 192. 
Great Russia, 179. 

Great Salt Lake, 330, 
383,399. 

Great Salt Steppe, 230. 
Great Sandy Desert, 449. 
Great Bandy lalimd, 447. 


Great Slave Lake, 

Great Victoria Desert, 
449. 

Greece, 137. 

Green Mountains, 3^. 
398. 

Tfrcenland, 380, 387. 
Greenlaw, 71. 

C>rcenock| 68 70. 
(ireenwich, 48. 

Grey town. 414. 

Grimsby, Grc.al, 46, 47. 
Gris Nca ipruntti/', u). 
Grisons. 127. 

Cirootc Eylandt. 447. 
GrossglockDvr, 117,131. 
<jiiarlaioui>e^ 417. 
Guadalquivir, 2U4. 
Guadi.'ina, 2U4. 
Guanajuato. 413. 
Guardafui, Cape, S31. 
Guatemala, 414, 5±i. 
Guayaquil, 444 \ketl); 

Gulf of, 424. 

Gudeoaa, 155. 

Guernsey, 60. 

Oui.ana. 434: Mountains 
of, 425., 

Guildford, 49. 

Guinea, 3S9; Gulf of, 
331. 

Gigenit fpoojO, 259, 260. 
Gulf Stream, xH. 
Gwalior, 260. 

IlAAfttcw, 112 ; 3(eer, 

no. 

lIaddingtou,T 2 . 
lladramaut, 311. 

MalTs, 140. 

Hague, The, 112. 

Hall, 312. 

llainao, 224, d>9; Stmit 

of, 269. 

TTalnauU, 106 . 
ilakod 4 14,285. 

Halifax (Nova 6cotia>, 
394.396. 

Halifax lYorkshii^), 43. 
Hnnfa.v Bay, 447. 

Halle, 146. 

Hamburg, 143. 

Hamilton (Bcrmudas>, 
419. 

Hamilton (Canada). 3 Shi. 
Hamilton {ScotlandK 7o. 
Hammerfest, 166, lt»7. 
Hampshire, 60. 
Haoff-chow, Bay of, 269. 
Ilandiai, 225, 278. 
Hankow, 274. 

Hanley, 52. 

Hanoi, 2C7« 
llanorer, 147. 
Hardangcr Fioid, 160 . 
llardangerfield, 161 . 
Hare-Leap, The, 162. 
Harlingen, 113, 

Harris, 63, 75. 

Harrow, 56. 

Hartford. 405. 

Hartland Point, 26. 
Hartlepool, 42. 

Harwich, 43. 

Han Mountains, 140, 
Hasselt, 106. 

Hastings, 48, 49. 
listteras, Cape, 3Td» 396, 
Kavansa, 418. 

Hare], 141. 
lUrre, 97. 

Ilaiwi, 464. 

Hawick, 69 . 

Hay ti, 380, 419. 


Ilebrid* 

1 1 cola, Mfunit, T, 15^. 
Hcldclbcrk’, IM. 
lloiirht «»f l>;ujd, 

31 1. 

11 elder. The, 1»««<. 

He) icon. Mount. l**'i 
Hellas, 187. 

Ilclmuud, 917, 31^. 
Helsingfors, 178. 
Heismuor, 16^ 157. 
I1elTcllyD,29. 
rllelretiaa Alps. 120. 
Hemisphere, zvii. 

Herat, 320,321. 

Hereford, 45. 

Hcri-Rud, 317, 319. 
llemkOa,MouQt,tUd.304 
llermopolis, 189. 
Hertford. 56. 

Hcrrey Bay, 447. 
llcr2Cgovi|ia(«r<'i, 136,154 
llesscbarmatadt, 144. 
152. 

Hvsse-Nass.'iu, 146. 
Hexham. 42. 

Hills, xxzfiL 
Himalayas, 227; Corn- 
iced with Alps, 22^; 
CoutriatecJ, 2*^9. 
Himnielbierg, 155. 
Hindoo- Koosli, ^27, 22S. 
318. 

Hindustan, 241. 
Hinterrhine, l*.i 
Hlogo, 2S5. 

Hoang-hal, 270. 

Iloaog ho, 231,271. 
Hobart, 460. 
HohenliDdcQ, 149. 
□ollaud, 107; Pol, DIt.« 
113, 

Holy Island, 27, 

Holy Land, 303, 
Holyhead, 27,57. 
Holywell, 57. 

Hondo 281. 
lIoDduras, 414. 

I long. Kong, 269 
lIOQOlulu. 465. 
itooshiu, 2SL 
llooghly, 245. 

Hook Point, 79. 

Hooker, 5Iount, S81,:t8X 
Horn, <'a;>e, 424. 

Horn Head, 79. 
Hottentots, 364. 

Hotos, 370. 

Howe, Cape, 447. 

Howto Head, 78, 80.« 
Huddcrsheld, 4.1. 

Hudson Bay, all ii, 377; 

Strait, 378 
Hudson River. 684. 

Hu6, 267. 

Huelva, 206. 

HulKiS. 

Humber, 86> 32. 

H u mbolu tCu rr CD t, xl T i . 
Humboldt Glacier, 

Hungry, 132-136; Plain 
of, 7, 132. 

riunstanlon Point, 26 . 
iluntingdon, 55. 

Huron, JXLkc. 3S8, 3S9. 
Hyderabad, 252, 25*j. 200. 
Hydros, 90. 
ilythe, 48. 

TcEtAXD, 158, 
l<hang, 27a 
Ida. Mount (Aaia Uin« 
erh 301. 
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Ida. Monot ICrete), 1S3. 
Mflho, 409. 

Ilo do Bourboo. $T0. 
lie de Krauce, 370. 
nU. 292. 

tllim <ni, 426, 440. 
niiDoi<<. 407 
niyrio 1 ^ 2 . 

DiutfU. Lake, 172, 173. 
Imcriat):}, 289. 

Imporu aud Exportd^ 
47d. 

Fucorao of Nations, r»5:'. 
India, •>• 2 , 241; Brit- 
isli Broviiices, 257; 
Native States. 250; 
Bolitiifal Hi visions, 
256. 

Tod in u Oce.an, xWiu 
Indian Kace (Aioerica), 

xlix, 

Indian Territorr, 407. 
Indiana 4)7. 
luiliau.anllis, 407. 

Indies. Indies 

and West Indies. 
In'ijeh, Capo, 300. 
lodo-Cnina, 262 : iVUti* 
cal Divisions. 265. 

T ndo«Guni{vtic P!min24.1 
1 tidore, 2M ; Ageuci*, 250, 
260. 

Indus. 231. 245. 

Industry, Eorms of, 

Inaicborough, 29. 

I UK pea Beacon, 30. 

Inn, 10 , 121 , 1 :^ 2 . 
luii>bniok. 132. 134. 
Kntorlakea, 127. 
Introduction, xi. 
Inveraray, 74. 

1 nverness, 75. 

( ma, 6.3. 

Ionian Islands, 3S3, ISd i 
Sea, 3. 
fo>Ta, 401$. 

Ipswich* 47. 

Irak. 209, 30H. 
Iran.idateauof. 224,225. 
Indaiiil, 76; t/uimtirg 
• >f. 85. 

I* eland’s Kyo, «u. 

Iri’^h .S*‘a, :i, 25, 7 k 
lrkut>^k. 2JIS. 

Iron I Late, K? 0 . 
Irniiva.Idy, 231, 263. 
Irtish, zn, zr2, 21*6. 
irwell, 33. 

IsandOla, 368. 

Ucr, 10 . 

Is^rc laif), 92. 

Isker, lb3. 

Isla, 63. 

Islam. 1.. 

Isl.inds, x^xvi; of tho 
Pud tic, xlvi. 

Dio do Franco (ett), 99. 
I»inailia, 35^. 

Isotherms. xxilL 
I ^p.almn, 316. 

Nsik-Kul, 292. 

Italy, 190; Pol. Div., 
199 • 

Inisca, I^kc, 3S2. 
ltdutl. 33. 

Iviza, 210 . 

Ivory Coast, 359. 


iTArrA, 305. 

Jahde. Gulf of, 140, 
datnnica. SoO, 41S. 545. 
dames. 599. 


' Jamestown, 369. 
Jammu, 259. 

Jan 31ayeQ, 5. 

Japan, 222, 280; Com- 
1 pared with Great 
Britain, 2S0; Sea f. 
222 

Japau CuiTOOtt xlvL 
Jassy, 1S5. 

Java, 323, 325. 

Jaxartes, 292. 
JebeDehSheikh, 304. 
Jebel«K«itharuis, 311. 
Jebel-Shomer, 311. 
Jedburgh, 69. 

Jeddah. 312. 

Jdlalahud, 321. 

Jerba, 330. 

I Jersey. ?r, 60. 

' Jerusalem. 305. 

Jeyporc. 254, 259. 
Jhclum» 245. 

, Jodpore, 259. 

John o* GroaCs, 77. 
Johore, 265, 267. 

JoUba, m 
Jopna, ;3)5. 

Jnraac, SOA 
I J ostedalsb me, 161 . 

» Jdtuufjelds, 161 . 

Juan do Fuca Strait, 308. 
Juan Fomandez, 425. « 
Juba, 337. 

Ju go* Shi via. 139. 

Juliuu Al|»s, 117, 131. 
Jumna. 245. 

Jnngfniu. 117. 

Junw Isi.ind of, 63; 

Bound of, 64. 

Jura, Mount, 9K 120 ; 
Fmneoniau and Swa- 
Idan, 140. 

Jutland, 154. 

* K3, 228, 

. KaU's, Gulf of. 331. 

I Kabul, 320, 321; lUver, 
245, 317. 

, Kaftirs, 304. 

I Hair wan, 350. 
j Kalahari (uhrer), 333, 

1 335, 

Kalmucks, 20 . 

Kama (u/d, 171. 

KuinpoC, 267. 
Kaoitchatka, 222; Sea 

of, 222 . 

KandShdr, 320, 321. 
Kandy, 26J. 

Kangaroo Island, 447. 
Kanin, 169, 170. 

Kansas, 408. 

Kara Kum ilZahra- 
Koom), 230, 291, 2112. 
Kamkonmi, 227, 228 . 
Karlsruhe, 151. 

Karroo, 334,363; Great, 
333,363. 

Kars, 290. 

Kanin. 314. 

KasanJik, 187 
Kashgar. 278. 

Hathr&wir, 200. 

Katrine, Loch. 66. 
Kaufmann iVak, 2US. 
Kazan, 177. 

Keel, Tho, 161 . 

Keeling Islands, 470 
Kcewatin, 395. 

Kelio, 69. 

Kcnd.al. 43. 

Kenia, Mount. 332, 333. 
Ken mare River, 70. 
Kennel, 32. 


Kent. 4$. 

Kentucky, 407. 

Mountains of, 81. 

Kerry. 85; Mountains 
of, HI. 

Kertch. Strait of, 4. 
Keswick, 43. 

Kettering, 65. 

Khamsin, zxiv. 
Khartoum, 356. 
Khataoga Bay. 2f<5. 
Kliktmandu, 21 ^. 
Khelit, 'S22. 

Kherson, 179. 

Khingan Moun taint, 
227, 228. 

Khiva (Keetyil, 293. 
Kliorassau. 314. 
Khurd-Kabul Pass, 318. 
Kliyber Pass, 318. 
Kiakhta. 298. 
Kidderminster, 63. 

Kieff (kee-^/), 177. 
Kilauea, 465. 

Kildare, 36. 

Kiiima-Njaro, 332, 333, 
334. 

Kilkenny, 35. 

Kill&la (a4) Bay, 79. 
Killamey, Lakes of, 
32. 

Killiocmnkie, 76. 
Kilmiiniock, 70. 
Kimberley (Africa), 365. 
Kimberley (Australiai, 
459. 

Kincardine, 74. 

King George’s Sound, 
450. 

King Island, 4-17. 

King William's Town, 
365, 

King's County, 65. 

King's Lynn, 47. 
Ki^ton (Canada), 393. 

Kingston (Jamaica), 419. 
Kingston* on * Thames. 
49. 

Kingstown, 86. 

Kinl Baloii (oo), 3^^. 
Kinnaird Head, 63, 
KinroM, 73. 

Kinsale Harbour, 79. 
Kioleu, 161. 

Kioto, 285. 

Kirghis Ster;>e, 291. 
Kirin, 280. 

Kirkcaldy. 73. 
Kirkcudbright. 69. 
Kirkintilloch, 

KirkwoU, 77. 

Klushiu. 281. 

Kizil Irmak, 301. 

Kitil Kum (loom), 230, 
291,292. 

K nock m ealdo wn M ou n* 
tains, 81. 

Kobdo, 279, 

Kob6.285. 

' Koh'i-Ba^, 813, 
Koi-bissar, 801. 

Kokand, 293. 

Kola, ^ 

Koigouev, 170. _ 

Kdln (aCologneh 147. 
Kong Mountains, 333. 
Kenjgsberg, 147. 

Konkan Coast, 242. 

KopU, 343. 

KordOfin, 355. 

Kos, 224, 300; Gulf of. 
300. 

Kosciusko Group, 449. 


Krah, Isthmus of. 223, 
267. 

Krishna, 246, 246. 
Kubdn iKQ(^ah'n), 2 SS. 
Kuen*Lun ^lountains, 
227,228. 

Kuh Bioar, 314. 
Kunchiojinga, 227. 

Kur, 2SS. 

Kurdistan, 306; High* 
lands, 226 . 

Kurile Dlandt^. 222, 223, 
281. 

Kurificher TlafT, 140. 
Kuro-Sivo, xlvi, 281. 
Kurr:icbee, 258. 

Kurum Pass, 318. 


L.i Hooce, 90. 

Ia Par, 441. 

La Perouse Strait, 281 
La Plata, 429* Estuary, 
424 

Tnaland ftatr). 135. 
labour. Forms of, L 
labridOr, 378, 897. 
I.ab(ian, 826, 

Ldcci^vo Islands. 224, 
243. 

lAchlan, 460. 
ljWI5ga,I>ake, 15,172. 
Lidysraith, .')66. 

Jagoii, 359. 300. 
lahdre, 253. 

Lake District (Eng* 
land), ar 

Lake District (N.Z.)i 
462. 

Lakes, xxzH : Ailatie 
(.Tabular View), 
European la Cou* 
trait). l6;FlvoGreat, 

lammermoor BlUs, 61 
lAiiark. 70. 

JiUnsasbirc. 4X 
Lancaster, 44. 
lAod, xxxiv. 

I^nd and Sea Breezes, 
xxlr.^ . 

Lind's End, 26. 

Landes, XX xvil, 01. 
Linge 6crge, 362. 
Ixingedold, 161. 

Langros* Plateau of, » 
liungside, TCt 
languages, xlix, L 
LioguM^c, Plain of, 8« 
UodicCa, 303. 

Larissa. 189. 

Lis Palmui, .368. 
Latvia, 170. 
lAUOccston, 62. 

Ixi u n CCS ton ( Tasmani a)» 
460. 

Laurentian Hlghlandit 
3S9. 

Txiurlcocba, I^ake, 428. 
Lausanne, 125, 127. 
Lauwer Zee, 108. 

Lawers, Ben, 76. 

I^, 33. 

Leamington. 54. _ 

I.eao>tong, Gulf of, 969- 
I^avenworth. 408. 
Lebanon. 805; 5Ioun* 
tains of, 227, 228, 304. 
LedJ,BeD,64. 

Lee, 82. 

I^cambye, 338, 

Leebo, 336. 

Leeds, 4g, 43. 


• Jobanneaburg. 367 
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lA•e^»^v^n Cajic 

447. 

Jxji'wanl ]h\v>. 4li». 
Ix?2horn. V.*^- 
Lt*ioo$tvr r>4. 

I^'inster \li n^Urt, 
Lcipzitf. ]>V). 

IxHth, Tl, 7‘J, 

lA'itlia. VM*. 

1 a* i trim, ft5. 
lA'Uiuti, l^k«\ 121. 
Li'inlior#?, Witt. 

lA'na. 2:W. 2:il, '-".kJ. 

heo[jnu6tcr Ucju1» 45. 
Ta*^*^). 413. 

:<04. 

Lc)>taitino Wys. )2v^ 
Iau<*a, Ml, 11U. 

lAVuiit, 303. 

I^'VOT). l>oclt, 6<>. 

300. 

l^vQka. 4<^. 

40. 

krnis, 76; and iiurri$« 

63. 

\A.yxivu, 112. 

27H. 

Liakov Ulan<l6, 205. 
I.mi><ko, 271». 

Liberia. 

Libvuu f)ctsiTl> t<AI. 

LiohfivlO. 62. 

lii0(tO 102, lCk|, 

UH\. 

Lilfvy. ^2. 

Lili«* {Ml. 

Liiim (/r<k 442. 
LimbiifK, l(Hl. 

Limerick, ^6; County. 

Li lu gill, 46. 

LiiidcrnncM, 150. 
LiiiffiivttA, Caih.*, 1S2. 
LiiilitURovv, 71. 

IJnnUO. lia^oh, iwi. 

Linr., 137. 
l.i»n!K, CiuUof, ou. 
Lii^rl Islands^, l^n. 
102. 

LiM^O, 12. 

Li»t>on, 2)4. 

Litimnuin, 170. 

LUUo licit. A, nr*. 

Little Cnrpatniani^, 131. 
Little Mincii. (t4. 

Little ILkU, 4<»0. 

Liu Kiu Islundtf. 224. 
LiTcriHK)!, 44. 

Liverpool lUiuge, 440, 
456. 

Liui^ Poioii 27. 
Llandudnn. 57. 

Li welly, 50. 

LIUbos xxxvit. 

427. 

Loanda, 361. 

!.ol>-lior, 22A, 232, 233, 
l>oew.27U, 473, 

I^fTodou iBlwdi, 161, 
Loire, 9^ 

l^kinga MouotAina. 
m 

iMUnbardy, 103, li» ; 

Plain 01,9, )Ut. 393. 
I^omond, Den. C4. 
Lumond. Ben tTasnia* 
nia), 460. 

IjomoDd, liOch, 66, 
LOQdOD, 40. 

London iCanada), 396. 
lioodon. East, 365, 
ixindonacrry^dGt Coun- 
ty, S5« 


I f« )n|t Ul&Dij, 306; Sound, 

1 336. 

Ixtng, IxN:h. 63. 

' ]>>Qf?ford, fH, 
l^jDfritudc, xiit. 

LtM>Cboo Islands, 224, 
231. 

Loop Head, 79. 
l.•»PAtku. tape, 222, 

2115. 

l»rraitie, 153. 

l^iy TlcsertoL 324. 
ZiotiiiAO. KuULaet Lo- 
thian, etc. 

TiOthriintcn, 153. 
l^u^h borough, 54. 
lA>uiai5Qa (A^i, 40G, 
liOulariJle, 407. 

1»uth,85. 

I»uvuin {ehn>, 104, 106. 
I.OW Arclut^daKo. 467. 
lx>ver Canada, :4a 
Lo^vcato^t, ^7 ; Ncu, 26. 
I^wther llilla, C5. 
Luall'a ioAl, 336. 
Lubeck, 143. 

Lticeme, 127; lake, 122. 
Luck DOW, 252. 
Liiffuanuilla, 6U 
LuT, Den. 74. 

Luody Ulond, 27. 
l«UQe, S3, 

Lungebungo, 336, 

LutOD, 35. 

Luxemburg, 106. 

Luton, 326. 

Lydenberg, 367. 

Lym Pioro, 155. 

Lj&q, 47, 

Ljona. 96. 

Lyttelton, 464, 

5rAA¥-SL*iu 54. 

(oA), 12, 101, 109. 
MiiCno, 269. 

M nciua r, 326; S I imi t , 323. 
5f ACclc«6eld, 45. 
Moedhui, Ben, 6L 
MacgiUicuddy Reeks 
61. 

^fackentie, S8L 332, 339. 
MadagOBcar, 330, 37ik 
5Udcim, 213, 330. 369. 
51'ulciiu, Rirer, 42$, 
Madras 2S2, 258. 

Atodrid, 203. 

Maeander, 301, 

Maelor, Loke, 162, 

Mafia (/ee),Sd0. 

Magdim (oA),35S, 
51aj^oburK, 146, 147. 
Magellao, Strait of, 424- 
Magenta, 193. 
ilnggioro, L^e, 15, 122, 
190, lat 
Magyars, 20. 
Ilahabalcsbirar Peak, 
243, 

Mahanudd/i 245, 246. 
51aha?iia uanga, 26L 
klahdi. 344. 

Mahdi India), 261. 
lldbO (Seychelleal, 370. 
Mahdbourg^STO. 

Alah mu dieh Canal, 

^ 354, 

UahometoainD) 1, 236- 
Maidstone. 43, 
Malmachin, 279, 

Main, 19. 

Maine, 46L 
AlainUnd, 77* 

Malna, 152. 


^faiUond, 457, 

Maiorca, 210. 
MakmD,230. 

Malabar, 258 ; Coast, 242. 
5lu1acca. Strait of, 
223, 262, 32::. 

MaladetlAi Mount, 9). 
.M4i5g.a, 209. 

M;dagAHys loAb 370. 
Malay ArcbifHMaKo. 322. 
Malay SuiU^S 2iJ5, 2«*7. 
M.nl.ayau r«ucc, lUx, 

Malaysia, 445. 

5ialdiTo Islands, 224, 
243. 

Malin Head. 79. 

.Malincs if€4n), 104. 
MalmO, 166- 
MalU, 5.537- 
Malvern. 53; 1111)8,30. 
Malwa Plateau. 244. 
Mammoth Cave, 407- 
Man. Isle of. 27, 50, co. 
Man.’uir, Gulf of, 242. 
Mandgua, 414. 
Manchester, 44. 
Manchester (Unitod 
States}. 404. 

Mandalay, 266. 
Mandiogoes, 344. 
Manhattan, 403. 
Manilla, 326. 

Manitoba, 334; Lake, 
390, 

Mannheim. 151, 
Manichoona, 279, 
Mantua, 198, 
Manufactures, 497- 
>1 aoiiea (oteb 464. 
Maraeoybo, 434; Lake, 
429. 

5tando, 426. 

Martnon. 429. 

Marte, L^h, G6. 
Moremma, 191, 192, 
.Marengo, 197- 
.Margate, 4$, 

.Marianne Islands, 466. 
Maritimo Al|«, 91, 
Maritime Climate, 
xxvi. 

klaritxa, 16$. 
Marlboroueb Downs, 30, 
klannOra. Sea of, 3, 
Marne, 92. 

Marquesas Islands, 467. 
Marseilles, 9C. 

Marshall Islands, 466. 
MArtab4n,25S; Gull of, 
262. 

ktartinique, 417. 
ktoiyborough, 458. 
klaryland, 405, 
Manrport, 43, 

Mask, Lough, 82. 
MasmehuseUs, 404. 
Masslna fee), 359. 
MusOwan, 366. 
MasullnaUm, 253. 
Matamoros^ 411 
klatimtas, 418. 

MaUpan, Cape, 181 
Mathematical Oeegra* 
^ phT, xl, xTi. 

Uatfock, 53. 

3latt«xhom, 120- 

kfauna Kea, 465. 

Manna Loa- 465. 
MaonUus, 370. 

Mayence (•MainU), 132- 

Mayo- 85. 

MaxaUAs. 413- 


5feath. 83 ; T7est, 85. 
Mecca, 3)2. 

Mechlin, 104. 
klecklcnhurg • Schwer* 
in, 144. 152. 

kleekleuburg •Strelltx, 
144. 

Medina fee), dl& 
Mediterranean, xlil. 3; 
Contrasted with Bal- 
tic, 3 ; Trade, 
Medway, 32. 

MceniC 264. 

Meissen, 150. 

Mekong, 231,263. 
Melanesia, 404, 465, 
Melbourne- 455. 

Melrose, 69. 

MeUillo Island, 447, 
Memphis, 407, 

.Meoal >)traiU, 27, 
Nfcndm, 263, ^4. 
Meudip Hills, so. 
Mcquinex (nay), 343. 
Mer de Glac«, lia 
Merguf, 266. 
klerida, 413, 

Meridians, xvilL 
klcrloncih, 57- 
Mcrrick, Mount- C5, 69. 
Merse, 71, 

Mersey, 31 
.Merthyr l>d?ll, 59. 
Meshed, 31 G. 
Meshedd-Ser, 316. 
klesopolamia, 230, 231, 

Messina {u\ Strait of, 
4-192. 

Mestitoes, 415, 

Mets, 153. 

Meuse, 101. 

Mexico, 410, 41 3j Oulf, 
xlilL $77. 3DS; Plateau 
of. 380 

Mexico, New, 400i 
Mcc4n, 171. 

Mdseoc, Mont- 91. 
kliebigan, 407; Lake. 
383, 399. 

Ml^e Pell, 29, 
Micronesia, 464. 466, 
Mlddleburg, 113. 
Mlddlesborough, 43 , 
Middlesex, 56. 
.Midlothian, 71- 
>[|laD, 197, 

Miletus, 301 
Milford Baren, 26- 58, 
MilUin, Mount, 333. 
Milwaukee. 408. 

Mincli- tdtUe and 
North, 84- 
Mineio, 191. 

Mindanao, 325, 926- 
51ingrclians,2SS4 
Min ho, 215 : ttlTer, 204- 
MinneapOus, 408. 
Minnesota, 406, 
klinorca-gJO. 

Mltisen- Lake. 162. 
Mississippi, 406; RlTer- 
361,332, 398. 

Missouri, 408; ItlTer. 

382, 399. 

Mistral. XX It. 

Mitchell . Mount 381, 
Misen Head, 78, 79. 
Mobile {b€di 40Sl 
3focba, 312. 

Moero, lAke- 33^ 
klof^t BiUa, 6U 
Mo^Ar, S«l 
Mold. 37. 
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Mol(jau,132. 

Moldavia, IV. 

Mole, 52. 

Molucca Islands, 523, 
325. 

Molyneui, A02. 
ilona Fassape, 577. 
>IoQ.‘)3han, V. 

MoodOro {a*;\ 213. 
^lonf^olia, 27i». 

Mongnlian Fl'«t<*au, 
Jt>'n(?olian "Race, xllx, 
237 , in Eun)i>c, 20 . 
Mootnoutli, 43. 
Monrovia, 360. 

>loiis. 105. 

Mousoo n s, TX i T, »'», 2:t4. 
Mont Blanc. 91. \U'>, nr. 
Mont Ccui?, lid. Da 
Montana, 400. 

^lonte C'onio, 302. 

5Ionto Ko&a, n7, 12>s 
102 

Monte Video, 438. 
Montenegro, 384.195 
Montgomerv, W. 
Montreil. aai, 305. 
Montrose, 74. 

BloolUn, 257. 

Bloon, xiii. 

Moorfoot llilh, ftj. 
ilorRva, 3ai, 

Momviii, 1'20, 133; Mfri* 
vian 131. 

Moray. 76 ; Firth, 62. 
More, ikn, 61. 

Morca, 

MurccainiK' Bay, 26. 
3iiurcl<‘n Bay. 4i7. 
^iorocco, 347,348. 
Moscow, 177. 

Mosc|uitia, 414. 
Motherwell, 70. 
Moukden (nuxitr), 2S0* 
Mouiinein, 268. 2^15, 266. 
Mount's B.iy, 26 . 27. 
Mounulns, xxiril. 
iloume 31ou&taius, 81 . 
Moy, 82 . 

Mozamh{<\ae, 36\. 
Moz&mbhiuo Current, 
xlviii. 

51uhlhau8cn {houunU 
1.73. 

Miilhacon foTisen), 202 
Mull. 63; Siiuud of, 61. 
ifunich, 148. 

Munster, 96. 

Murchison rcDiusulu, 
57a 

Murcia, '200, 210. 
Murray, 450, 4.'>8. 
>iurrumbi(1tr^e, 460. 
^iurshednb^il, 257. 
61ur76k (?ooA:), 360. 
Muscat, 312. 

Muscovy, 179. 

Mysore, 253, 260. 
MytilCue, 183,224, 300 

Nakro Fionh, 160 . 
Nagasaki, 2H5. 

Nnpi)Ofe. 264. 

Naim, 76. 

Namur, 105, 106. 
Namram, 2tj7. 

Nankin, 274. 

Nan-ling, 270, 
Nanshan.270. 

NanUm. 97. 

Nantwich, 46. 

Naples, 196 ; Bay of, 102. 
Nsxei Boa, 387. 


Narrows, The, S82. 
Naseby, 66. 

Nashrille. 407. 

Nassau, 418. 

Natal, 366. 

Nararre, 210 . 

Naxos, 183. 

Naxareth, 306. 

Nazo (EnRlaniB, 2o. 

! Naze (Norway!, 159. 

Neagh, Lough (ncs-oA), 

I 62. 

Nebr&ska, 408. 

Neckar, 12 . 

Needles, 60. 

Negr&is, Cape, 

Negro lUce, zlix. 
Ncgroponl, 185. 
Nenrungs, 140. 

Nejd, 308. sn. 

Nelson. 382. 

Ncn,S2, 

Nepaul, 260, 2ft). 

Nephin Bvg. 81. 
Nerbudda. 245, 246. 

Ness, Locn, 66; JUrer, 
65. 

Netherlands, 107; Poli- 
tical Divtt^ioiis, 115. 
Nethou, Peak of, 2ir>. 
Noiichfttel, 127; Lake, 
122 . 

Ncusiedlcr fiee,15s<i. 
Neva, 171. 172. 

Neruda, 409. 

Nevis, Den, ftl. 

Nevis Island, 417. 

New BritAin, 

Now Brunswick, 304. 
New Caledonia. 466. 

New Castile (atreli, 210. 
New England, 404. 

New England Kange, 
449, 466. 

I New Forest, 36. 

* New CuaUm&la, 414. 
Now Guinea. 4 C 5 , 546 . 

New Hampshire, 401. 

New Hebrides, 466, 4U!. 
New Ireland, 466. 

New Jersey, 4o5. 

New Mecklenburg, 466. 
New Mexico, 409. 

Now Orleans, 404, 406. 
New Pomerania, 466. 
New Republic, 367. 

New Siberia, 223. 295. 
New South naUs 456, 
New ^Vcstmlnstcr, 594. 
New World. 375 ; ('em- 
|iarod with Eur.asia, 
375; with Old World. 

XXXV, 

Nc*w York, 403, 405. 

w Xeubiud, 460. 
Newark, 53. 

Ncwcustle (.AtisiraHa), 
45, . 

Ncwca5lk oii-Tyiie, 41, 

42. 

Newfoundland, 380, 
39#l. 

Ncw]Kirt Isle of Wight!. 
50. 

New*K>ort (Mon month). 
4.5. 

Ngaml. Like. :tt5. 3:w. ^ 
Niagara Falls and 
River, 382. 

Nicaragua. 414. 

Nice, IW. 

Nicobar Islands, 224, 
243. 


Nicolaleff, 178. 

Nidd, 52. 

Niemen, 141, 271. 
Nieuweveld (np^utue), 
362. 

Niger. 35, 536, 357. 
Niigaui (twe-ec), 295. 
NiJni KorgOriki, 178. 
Nicosia, 300. 

Nile. 335, 337; Eelti, 
362; Flooding of the, 
365, 

Nilgherry Mountains, 
243. 

Nimeguen (mawenh 
I 113. 

Kip-pon, 291. 

Nizam's Dominions, 259, 
260. 

Nordkyn, Caiie, 1, 159. 
Nore, 82. 

Norfolk, 47. 

Norfolk (United SUtes), 
406. 

Norfolk Island, ft45. 
Noric Alps, 138a. 
Normandy, 98. 
NorrkOpiug, 166. 

North Africa, 347 ; Com- 
pared with South, 340. 
North African Current, 
xliib 

North America, 376; 
Compared w ith South, 
376: History, K-O; 
Pobtical Divisions, 
387. 

North Aran Island, 80. 
North Drubaut, 113. 
North CujHj. 1, 259. 
North Carolina, 406. 
North Chniiuel, 64, 78. 
North Downs, 30. 

North East Cai>e, 223, 
295. 

North Foreland, 2ft 
North Island, 461, 

! North Clinch, ft4. 

North 6ea,xlti, ft 
North Shields, 42. 
North-West, Cape, 447. 
North-West Provinces, 
257, 268. 

North-West Territories, 
598. 

Northallerton, 43. 
NorthauiPton, 56. 
Northumberland, 41. 
Norway and Sweden, 
169. 

Norwich, 47. 
Nottingham, 63. 

Nova ficoti.i, 578, 594. 
Nova Zeiiibla, 5, 170. 
Novgoro<l, 178. 

Nu Oariep (neid, 337. 
Nubia, 356: Desert of, 
361. 

Nun River, 336. 
Nnroberg, 148. ^ 
NyanzA, Victoria and 
An>crt, S3S. 

Nyossa, Lake, 338. 

OARcr, 464. 

Oakham, M 
Oban, 74. 

Obi. 230, 231, 295, 296; 

Gulf 0^223, 295. 

Obok. 368. 

OocoDf xxvl. Vide Sea. 
Oceania, 44.'^. 

Oceanic Climate, xxvi. 
Oceanic Islands, xxzvu 


Oceans, xxzviit. 

Ochil Hills. 6L 
Odensee, 157. 

Odenwald, 140. 

Oder, 14L 
Odessa, 177, 178. 

Oeland, 160, 161. 

Ocsel, 5. 170. 

Oren,138c. 

Ogowai, 337, 5(50. 

Ohio, 407; River, 382. 
Oka, in. 

OklioUk, Sea of, 223. 
Old Calabar River, 360. 
Old Castile, 210. 

Old World compared 
with New, xxxr. 
Oldenburg, 144, 152. 
Oldham, 44. 

OleriSn, 90. 

Olifant, 337. 362 
Olvmpus, Mount, 182 
UithyniaD, 301. 
Omlhif, 408. 

Oman, 311; Gulf of, 223. 
Omsk, 298. 

OnCga, liuke, 15, 172, 
173; River. 171. 
Onlario, 393 ; Lake, 383. 
389. 

Oodovpore, 269. 

Oolitic Ranges (Eng- 
land), 29. 30. 

Oporto, 214. 

Oraefa Jukull, 168. 
Orun, m 
Orange Free St. 506. 
Omogo River, 357. 
Oregon, 410. 

Orfani, Gulf of, 181. 
Orinoco. 428. 

Orissa Coast, 242. 
Orizab.a, 381, 411. 
Orkney Islands, 6a, m. 
Orleans, 97. 

Ormuz, Strait of, 223. 
Orontes, 304. 

Ortegal. Capo, 203. 
Ortlcr Spiti, 152. 
Orwell, 32. 

Osaka, 285; Gulfof,2Hl. 
Osborne, 50. 

Ossa, Mount, 182. 
Ostend, 105. 

Ostia, 198. 

Oswestry, 45. 

Othns, Mount, 18ft 
Olmnto, Slniil of. f 
Ottawa, m 396; River, 
3Sft 

Oude, 257, 25ft , ^ ^ 
Ouse, Ore.at and Yorlc- 
shire, 32; Suwex, 
OviOdo {avh 206. 

Owen Stanley, 465. 
Oxford, 55. 

Oxus, 292, 317. 

Oya-SlTO (see), 

PACiric Ocean, xlv ; 
Contrasted with At- 
lantic, xlb 
PadAng. 525. 

Padua, 199. 

Paisley, 70. 

Ihil Ghat, 243. 

Palermo, 197. 

Palestine, 503. 

Palicut Lagoon, 247. 
Palk’sStniit>24ft 
Palma, 210. 

Palmerston, 458. 

Palos. 206; Cape, 205. 
Pamir (metr), 224, 22ft 
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f^xnxAt, zxxrii, 427»4^. 
r^poluna. 210. 

444; Gulf of, 
45U; lethmus. 9T8. 
Papeete, 467» 
l’apua» 4fa 

raniguaj« 430; Hitcr, 
429, 

ParaUcU. xvju. 
raromarilio ir^o), 404. 
Paramaita, 407. 

Parani, 429. 

Parebim, 10^ 

Paria, Gulf of. 424. 
Parimv^ Mountaiii.s, 420. 
Parina {ru}^ Poiat, 
Paris, 96. 

P.ama55iii, Moupt, 16^ 

C*arog. IS3. 

Panoei, 1. 231 
Paacc, Cerro de, 442; 

Knot of. 426. 

P;iS6Aro, Cupo, 192. 
Patagonia, 439. 

Patkoi Range, 263. 
Patna, 253. 

Patru, 161 189; Gulf 
of, 161. 

Paulo • AfTonao FalU, 
429. 

Paumotu Isl.ands, 400. 
Payaacdu. 431 
Peace lU?cr DUtrlct, 
390. 

rc.ak. The, 29. 

Pe-chi-li Gulf 

of, 2^269; Strait of. 
269. 

Pedro Tallaga a, 260. 
Peebles, 71 
Peel, 60. 

Peru, VA : PUiD of, 263. 
Pe^o, 271. 

Peipus, Lake, 172, 173. 
Pe-kiaug, ri. 

PekiD. 270. 

PediDg, 270. 
l^elioQ, Mount, !S2. 
Pemba, 330. 

Pembroke, 6S 
Peaang, 2^. 

PeDinsuU, Tlte, 201. 

Peu&igaQt|29. 

Penoiue Alps. 117, 120. 
Peuoioe Range, 26. 
reuDsylTacia, 4C3. 
Penrith. 43. 
PcotcdactUo. 162. 
Pe&tlAnd Firth, 64. 
Pen-ygent, 

PcDtance, ^2 . (xItHL 

Pcopleg and Itacca 
Pepper Coast, 331 
Pemk, 265, 267. 

Perekop. UihmuR of, 2. 
Perim, 312, 230. 

Perm, 179. 296. 
Pemambueo, 431 
Persia* 313, 511 
Persian Gulf,x)T{i, 231 
Perth, 76; County, 74. 
Perth iAustraliai, 451 
Peru, 441, 

Perurian Cumnt* xlrl 
PeshAwur, 251 
Peith, I38e. 

Fetcbdra, 171. 

P«t«rwmrteln, iM. 

m, 4<H. 
f^^elphU (A.la 
UlOM). 90S. 


FbiliprLne I.UndJ, 2:^. 
Sia, 320. 

Phil«ppopaUi,186. 
Physim Gcograpbr. *u 
xxl 

Piedmont, 193. 199. 
PietermanUburg, 3rA 
Pilcomavo, 430. 

Piiidup, Mouut, 16*J. 
PiQsk 3Pirsb, 17K 
Piraeus, 169. 

Pis.a, 191 
Pittsburg, 401 
Plains. xvTTii, 
planets, xii, xiii. 

Plilc Riecr, 4:9; Kstu- 
ary, 424 

Plateau, xxxrli. 

M.itie, 292. 

J'lattcn See, irt^. 
Plinlimmoii»29. 
Plymouth, 51; Sound, 
26,27. 

Po, 193. 

Piuot de GaUc, 261. 
Poland, 179. 

Polar and Tropicnl 
Lines, xx. 
pAldcni, 110. 

Pole. Norib and South, 
XTli. 

Polo of Cold, 213, 297. 
Polynesia, 464, 466. 
Pomona, 77. 

Pondicherry, 201. 

Pondo Land, 365, 366. 
Pontic Coast Range, . 
PonGne Marshes, Itu, 
192. 

Pootypool, 45. 

Poonan, 252. 
PoiKKAtcpctl, 381, 411. 
Ponulatioii of the 
World, llriil 
Port Adelaide, 459. 

Port Blair, 243. 

Port Darwin, AV^. 

Port £LtA both, 365. 
l^ort Glasgow, 7a. 

Port Jackson. 457. 

Port Louis, 370, 5:i. 

Port Mahon, 210. 

Port Nollotli, 361 
Port Patrick, 69. 

Port Pbillip, 455. 

Port Said, 354, 355. 
Port«au-L^Dce, 411 
Portland, 5l; BUI. 27. 
Portland fMaiueU 4tu 
Portland (Oregon), 41 o. 
Porto Rico, 411 
l^ortree, 75. 

Portal 50. 

Portsmouth. 50; Uor* 
hour, 26, 27. 

Portsmouth (TJnltcd 
8tat«a),402. 

Portugal. 201, 212:Dlvi- 
eioDS, 215 • 

Position, xix. 
Potchefstrom, 367. 

PoU, 290. 

Potomac, 899. 

PotOsi, 441. 

Potsdam, 147. 

P^>yaag. Lake, 233, 271. 
l^toria, 367. 

Prague, 136. 

Prairiei, vxxwii, SSI. 
Pregelt pray K 141. 
Prenburg, 133. 
Presteign, 53. 

Preston, 44. 
Preatonpane, 72. 


Prince Edward Island, 

•birt Vil 

Prince island. 330. 
Prince of Wales, Cape. 
376, 373, 398. 

Prince oi Wales Inland 
(AD1erica^ 380. 

Prince of Wales Island 
rPulo Penang), 2Qi. 
I'ripct, 171. 

Promc, 205. 

Provence, 98. 
Providence, 404. 

Prussia, 144. 140 ; Pro- 
vinces of, 146. 

Pnith (proof), 12. 
Puebla, 413. 

Pulo Penang, 208. 
Punjab, 244, 245, 257, 258. 
Punta Arenas, 4U. 
Pu$sU.< {/K»os). i;i8. 
Putrid Se.'s, 170. 

Puy de DvNmc, 91. 
I^necs, 6, 91, 2ia 
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S CAVTOCa IllLUV, 30. 
uanaro (ayl. Gulf of, 
14a. 

Quebec, 393, 896. 

Queen Charlotto Is- 
lands, 380. 

Queetrs County, 35. 
Queensland, 457. 
Queenstown. 86. 
Quclpartflsif), 260. 
Quetta, 32*^ 

Quitou'Cif!, 444; Cordii* 
lcr\ of. 426. 

Quorra, 336, 


Race, f’apc. ::78. 

Races <»fMAukiiid, \lix. 
Radiu.4. XV i. 

Radnor, .V. 

Rain, XXV. 

KajputauA, 259. 

Uainsey, Go. 

Kaxnsgute, 4S. 

Rangoon, 261. 

Raa Dasha n, .*132, 334, 957. 
Ras*ebUad, 2:1. 

Rathlin Island, 6U. 
Ratisbon. 149. 

Rauhe Ai\>, 150. 

Ravee, 245. 

Raveuna, 19S. 

R6, 90. 

Reading. 49. 

Recife 4X. 

Red River, 389; Settle- 
ment* 3^ 

Red Sea, xlvii, 222 
Reo (ray). lx»ugh, 82. 
Regensburg. 149. 

Reggio (re^\ 198. 
Ke^na, 395. 

Reiki&vik, 1&8. 
Religions of the IV*orld, 
L 

Renfrew, 70. 

Rdunion, 370. 
ueval, 179. 

Rhactian Alps. 13^ 
Khelms, 97. 

Rhenish Pruwia*I46. 
Rhine, 12, 109,141; Com* 
pared with Danube, 
1A 

Rhode Island, SS8. 404. 
Rhodes, 183, 224, 8oo. 
Rhone, 92, 121. 

Riad, 31L 
Rial, 203. 


Ribhlc. 

H irh luuti it 4 Su rrcy b 

41K 

Rit'hmcitj<l (United 
KtaU's, 4f'5. 

Ridi*:iu fre4//-al C.mal, 

Ricsengehirge, 140. 142 
Riga, 1T7, ir<i. Gulf of, 
170. 

Rigi (rscy eel, 126. 
liiu Urunde del Norte. 
382. 

Rio Janeiro, 436; Bay 
of, 424. 

Rio Negro, 428. 
l(iol>aml>a, 444. 

RIod, 288. 

Ri|x>n, 43. 

Piukanfoas, 162. 

Rivers, zxxi ; European 
(Chnmctcristicft o(|. H; 
£uroi>e.an [Table of 
l^iigthsi, 9; Russian 
(Characteristics of), 
l7^ 

Roca,Catw, 1. 203. 
Rochdale, 44. 

Rochester, ^ 
Rockhampton, 458. 
Rocky Mountains, 380, 

- 389,898. 

Roding, 32. 

Romania, Cape, 221,222, 
2ea 

Romanic Race, 19. 
Rome, 196. 

Romney. 48. 

Rorkc*s urift, 368. 

Ro&a, Monte, 117, 120. 
Rosario, 4itiK 
Roscommon, 85. 

Rosetta, 354, 355. 

Ross, 76. 

Kossan roi&t> 79. 
Rostock, 152. 

Rotber, 33. 

Rothesay, 7A 
KotUrdam, 112. 
Rotumah Islands, 545. 
Roucu, 97. 

Roumania, 183, 515. 
Houmclia, 184 ; Eas tern* 
1S4, 186. 

Roxburgh, 69. 

Rugby, 54. 

RQgen, 6. 140. 

Ruhr (roor), IS, 
Runcorn. 45. 

Runn of Cutch.224,d42. 
Runnymede, 49. 

Ruuia, Asiatic, 287. 
Russia* Europain, 168. 
Political llivisions, 
179* 

Rustchuk, 183. 

Rutland, 54. 

Ryan, Loch, 63. 

Rydai Water, 34. 

Ryde, 50. 

Bye, 43. 

Bahlx, Cape (Florida), 
378, 308. 

Sable, Cape fNom Beo- 
tia), 878. 

Sacramento, 410 : River, 
882. 

Saddle Back, 29. 
Safod-Roh, 318. 
Saghalien (uk), 923. 
Sanena7*S82. 

Babirm (aA),838, 854, 547, 
348. 
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BalgOD, CC. 

Raima, L iko, 15, 172. 

St. Ablj'd Hea^J, (xj. 

St. Albaus, 66; Hoad, 
27. 

St. Andrew!?, 73. 

St. Rees He-ul, •>«. 

•*5l. Boruard, Great, IIH; 

Little, 116. 

St. Christojiher, 419. 

St. Clair, lake, 4»W. 

St. Clair, Lake nnd 
River, r«3. 

St. David#, 63: Head, 
26. 

St. Denis, 370. 

St. Eiiu^ ^1. 

St. Etieunc, 97. 

Si. OAU, l‘.:6. 127. 

St. George's Cliantiel,73. 
Rt. Ootbnrd. 117, U3. 

St. Helena, 330,36*1, 644 
St. Helena Bay, 364. 

St. Helier, 60. 

St. Jrilin ^New Bruns* 
wickk :W4, m 
St. JoLu (West Imlicsi, 
417. 

St. John*«, 396. 

St. Hilda, 4."5. 

•St. Kitts, 419. 

St. law re I ICO, 381, 3S2, 
333. 3»9; Gulf of, 377. 
St. Lawrence Island, 
295. 

St. I^eonard#, 49. 

St. Louis (.Vfrica), 359, 
360. 

St. Louis (America), 404, 
405. 

St. Louis, Riter, 33i 
St. Lucas, Cape, 373. 

St. Martin, 417. 

6 t. Martin. Cape, 203. 

8 t. Matlliow, Point, 90. 
Ht. MichaeVs, 213, ;M9. 

Rt. Micliacl's Mount, 27. 
Ht. Nicholas, 102 . 

Rt. Paul, 470. 

St. Petersburg, 176, 178. 
St. PitfiTe, 60, 

SU Quentin, 95 
St. KcHiue (rocA:), Cape, 
424. 

St. Simon's Bay, 364. 

Rt. Thomaat Africa), 336. 
Rt. Thoznivs (West In* 
dieO, 417. 

Rt. Vincent (C. V^erdo 
Isles), 369. 

St. Vincent (West In- 
dies), 4)7. 

St. Vincent, Cape, 202 , 
St. Vincent Gulf, *447. 
.Salddnba Bay, 364. 
Ralorno, 199; Gulf of, 
192. 

Salford, 44. 

Salisbury, M ; Plain, 30. 
Salomon islands, 465, 
466 . 

Salonica, IdT; Gulf of 
<Saloiukij, 181. 

Salop, 4.5. 

Sait Lake City, 409. 

Balt Lake, Great, 3S0, 
.3^3 399 

Salt 6tep|>e, Great, 230. 
KalueD , 2 ;) i , 263 . 

BaU burg. 133. 

Samara (ahu 358. 

Samar k And, 293. 

Sambre, 10 1 . 

Samoa lilaods« 467. 


Samoiedes, 2 i>, 29S. 
Samos, 224, :« 60 . 

San Domingo, 419. 

Sun Fmncisco, 464, 410; 
Da? of, 398. 

San rranci SCO River ,421*. 
6 au Jos6, 4U. 

Sau Juan Island. 399. 
San Marino («b 19'«. 

S^iD Salvador, 414^523. 
Sana. 312. 

Siudnammar. 159. 
Sandhurst, 4:>5. 
Sindwicb, 4'*. 

Sandwich islands, 461, 
467. 

Sangai. 443. 

Sanpo, 246. 

Smta Crus (Canaries), 
210, 368. 

Santa Cnit (West In- 
dies). 417. 

Santa FA, 4*)9. 

Santa FAde Bogotd, 4.3:1. 
Santiago 4Cai»e Verde 
isles), 369 

6.intiago iCIiili), 440. 
Batitingo (Si>aiu), 210. 
fikiOue, 92. 

SorilofT, 177. 

Sardwdk, 325. 

Sardinia, 191. 

Sardis, 303. 

Sargasso Sea, xliii, xli? 
Hark, 60 . 

S.iros, Gulf of, 181. 
Saskatchewan, 395 ; 

River, 381, :i82, SW). 
Sutpuni Kongo, 24). 
Sdvaunab, 4u6; River, 
399. 

Bavannabs, xiv, 281 . 
Save (soA-vib io. ui. 
Savoy, 98. 

Saxe-Coburg*Gotna, 1 53. 
S:Lxe*Weimar, 144, 152. 
Saxony, 144, 146, 149. 
Scafell, 29. 

Rcola Nova, Gulf of. 300. 
Sciinderoou, 3o5; Gulf 
of, 300. 

S«andln.avla, 159. 
So.indinavi.an Alps, 161. 
Scandinavian Moun- 
tains, 7. 

Scarborough, 43. 

Scheldt, loL 109. 
Scheveoingen, 112. 
Schiedam (ikes), 113. 
Schneekoppe (shnay), 
132. 

Schwarx Wald, 141, 151. 
Schwerin, 152. 

Schwytz. 127. 

Scilly Isles, 27. 

^inao, 258. 

Scio, 183, 300. 

Scone, 75. 

Scotland, 61; Counties 
of, 69. 

Scui&ri (ah), 303. 

Sea, xxvi ; Depth of, 
xxxi ; Motious, Salt- 
ness. Temperature, 
xsvii. 

Sea and Land Breezes, 
xxiv. 

Seasons, xir,xT. 
SebostOpOl, 178. 

Beebuen, 275. 

Seddn, 95. 

Sedgemoor, 46. 

Segura, 204. 

Seine, 92. 


Seistan (lai^lsfdn), 

318. 

Selenga, 296. 

Selkirk, 71. 

Belsea Bill, 27. 

Selvas, xxzviip 427. 
Semirechinsk, 291. 
Bemmering, I3l, 135, 
ScDOar. 356. 

Senegal, 337. 
Senegambia, 35$, 359. 
Seoul, taso. 

Seraing, 104. 

Seres, 187. 

.Screth, 12, 165. 

Servia, 185, 517. 

Seven Sifters, 170. 
Severn, 33. 

Seville. 209. 

Seyc hello lilands, 370. 
Shadow, x.xi. 
Shamanism, 1, 23$, 
298. 

Sli.imo, Desert of, 225. 
Shanghai, ir74. 

ShauDon, 82 ; 5IouthoL 
79. 

Sliantung, 269, 275. 
Shari, Si5. 

Shark Bay, 447. 
SluiUel-Ardb, 231, 300. 
Bheemces, 48. 

Sheffield, 43. 

Sheppey, 27. 
ShcnlTmuir, 75. 
Sherwood Forest. 36, 53. 
Shetland Isles, 63, 77. 
Shikoku, 281. 

Shimiyu, 335. 

Shiraz, 316. 

Shird, 862. 
Bhoeburyneas, 48. 

ShotU, m 
Slircwsbury, 45. 
Shropshire, 45. 
Siah*Koh. 316. . 

Siam, 265, 266; Gulf of. 

222 , 262 : Mts. and P, 
of, 263f 

Siberia, 294; Plain of, 
229. 

Sicily, 391, 195. 

Sidlaw Hills. 64. 
Sidmouth. 51. 

Sidm, Gulf of, 331. 
Sierra do GuadarrAma 
(oA), 201 

Sierra de TolAdo (fay), 

202 . 

Sierra Leone, 359, 3G0, 
530, 544. 

Sierra Madro (oh), 380, 
411. 

SierraMorAna (ray), 202. 
Sicim Nevdda (ah) 
(AmcHcn). 360. S9S. 
Sierra Nevdda (Spain), 
6.201 

Sbkiaug, 271. 

Sikkim. 260. 

Silesia, 129, )3X 
Silver Mine Blountalns, 
81. 

Simla, 254. 

Simooti), xxlv. 

Simplon, 1)8, 120. 

Sifial, 222, 311,351 
Singapore, 2^» 473, 523. 
Singhalese, 261 
SlnOpe, 301 
Blntoism, 288. ^ ^ 

Sir, 251 Kids Syr- 
Daria, 

Sirocco, xxIt . ) 


Ritka Archipelago^ 380 l 
R iwab O&sis, 352. 
Rkager Rack, 4, 154. 
Rkagdst^Istind, 161 . 
SkaWj 165. 

•Skerries, x.TXTit 160. 
Rkiddaw, 29. 

Skye, 63, 75. 

Slancy, 81 
Slave Coast. 359. 
Riavonic Race, 19. 
SIcat, Sound of, 84. 
blieve- Bloom Moui> 

tains, 81 . 

SUeve-Donard, 81. 
Sligo, 85; Bay, 79. 
Slyne Head, 78, 79. 
Smyrna, 302; Gulf of, 
•Snacfcl),59. (301 
SnachiiUen, 16). 

Snee Berg (siuiy) 361 
Snow Line, xxiii» 119. 
Snowdon, 29. 

Soar, 31 

S^ieties, Rinds of, U. 
Society Islands, 467. 
Socotra, 330, 370. 
Sofala,36l. 

Sorne Fioixl, 160. 

Soil, 471 
Sokoto, 359. 

Sol&nq, XXIV. 

Solar Systcui, xil. 
Solent, 27. 

Boliznoeus, 428. 

Solstice, zvi. 

Solway rirth, 26. 

SoDiAU Laud (uA), 361. 
^morset, 46. 

Song-Ka, 263, 26i. 
Sophia, 185. 

SorftU {ohU 426. 440. 
Boudin (sec), 333, 358; 
Eastern, 355; Egyp* 
tian,355; Lower, 359; 
Upper 358. 

Sound, The, 4, 155. 
South Africa, 362; Conv 
pared with North, 310. 
South African CurrenU 
xlill, XlT. 

South Africnn Be* 
public, 367. 

South America, 42C 
Compared with 
Africa, 331 ; with 
North America, 
Contrasted with 
Africa. 421 ,, 

South Australia, 458i 
South Carolina, 406. 
South Downi, :)0. 

South Foreland, 27. 
South Island. 4U]. 

South Shields, 42. 

.South Victoria, xl.^ , ^ 
.SiHith M’nlcs Coalfield, 
59. 

Southampton. 5 0; 
Water, 26. 

Southern Alps (N.^*)t 
4KI. 

Routhsca, 50. 

Sow, 31 
Spa, 10*;. 

Sjnin, 201,207; Pol. Dir., 
210 . 

Spsnifli Town. 418. 
Sl>arllveuU>, Cope, 

191. 

Speuccr Gulf, 447. 

SlK'X, 65. 

Spczxia (fs), 108. 
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xtJ. 

BphorouU zvii. 

8j»ik« UlaDi). 60. 

6 pir«a (f/»eer|, 149. 
S|;>i(head» 1*7. 
Spitibergea. ICO. 

IK.1, 

Spreo («r<r43(/l. HI. 

Spuro lloa<u 
^riuiigtr, 

Stafra> 63. 

StafTord, 52. 

Stalxbridgo, 45. 
5>lAmhoul U>dc»l», 
bUkultj Falld au^ 

660. 

Stanofoi MouDiaiuSt 
if28*e95. 

Stan, Filed, xi« 

Start Poiut, 27. 
StaT^ngcr, 167. 
StATrOpOl, ITS, 290. 

^toep Poiot. 447. 
Steppes, xxxyli» 173, 174| 
297. 

Swtliocr IlafT, 140. 
Stewart Ii^Lau J, 461. 
Stirling, r.:. 

St^kbolm, 166* 
Stocki>ort,45. 

HiorkUn, 42. 
Stoke«u|«a*TreQt, 52. 
StoncUaTen, 7^ 
SUo^beoge, 6o. 
St4>Dchou$e, 51. 
StorDOTra>'» 76, 

Stour, £]0ox Aud Kent, 
S2. 

Stourbridge, 53. 
StraiUSvttlcmcDU,265, 
M7. 

fiinkogtord Lough, SO. 
Blranraer, 69. 

StraiUurg, 153. 

Strut ford -on- A Ton, 54. 
SimUiroorc, 65. 
Stromhoif, 7, 192. 
Strood, 45. 

Stroud, 46. 

Scrumar, 163. 

Stuttfart, 150. 

Suakim, :t5d, 

Suerd i<ray), 441. 

Sues, 354, S55; CadaI, 
354 : GuUoC,222. 
Suffolk, 47. 

6ulr (rutrrV^ 

Sulimkn klouQUiin^, 
319, 

SulioA Sleuth, 12 
SuUUlbA, 16U 
Sumitra CoA), 323, 525. 
Suxnbawa, 325. 

6ud. xii. 

fiuoda liUods. 224, 323 ’ 
Strait, 223, 323. 
Sonderbtmd^ 245. 
Sunderland, 4X 
Sungiri {ch). 379. 
Superior, Lake, 333, 3S$. 
Surabaja, 325. 

§umj.49. 
SusQuehanna, 399, 
SuMei,49. 

Sutherland, 74, 

SuUej, 245, 

SttTa,465, 

Srlr/ITX 
Swale, 32. 

Swan, 450. 

Bw^en and Aorwajf 


fiwilKj, Lough, 79. 

Swlt£urlan<r 119t DItL 
sioos, 127, 

Sydney lAustraxia}, 454. 

Sydney (Nora Scotia), 
394. 

Srra. IST. 

S> r-lMha iuU 292, Tu/e 
Sir 

SjTi.T, 303, 3C5i Desert 
of, 230. 


Tuitv: Bav, iMi Moun< 

T;ih)e l:iud, xxxvii- 
T:ihlc Mmiht.aiii. 
T;ihrii 
r^iiW :u:. 

T:iff^iur«'g, 179. 

T.lfWf, 204. 

TiUiiti. 4»JT. 

Taimyr. 2*.5S; Hay, 29.% 
Taj lira. X>'< 

■ kMSuUuian.ul^. 


Ta 

H’a 

T;i 


.aiig. 


a Vein. 210 . 

Taiuar, :uu 

T.imar (Ta.'iuanLab 4t>>. 
Tumaiave, i^l. 

Tampico 41.1. 

Taiimiyika I,:ikc, 

:ct8: Terrilury, :si>U 
Tankdi r, ru?*. 

Tantah, %V*. 
ia into, OuU cf, 191, 
192. 

Tarhct Ness, €3. 

Turifa (re^), Cai»c. 1, 203. 
Tarim, 224. Xl5, 'Xsz. 
Tani,9X 
Tarsus, 303, 

Tartars, 20. 

Tnrtary, Gulf of, 299. 
Tashkend, 293. 
Tasmania, 447, fOO 
Tutra Uruup, 132. 
Taunton, 46. 

Tauuui. 140. 

Taupo, Lake, 462. 
Taurus, Mount, 2S7, 22S, 
301. 

Tar. 65; Firth of, 62; 

L4xh, 00. 

TaygCtus {ta-pg), )$X 
Tct^ Dagh (daAl, 332. 
Tchuktchl {ichuok), 22X 
Tees, 32. 

Teffucigal|«, 414. 
TcEaoa, SOS. 

Tehdrin, 316. 
Tehuantepec, 379. 

Tcify, 33. 

Tcign, 33. 

Telegraphs in Miles, 

Te1*ol«Kcbir (beer), 355. 
Tell, 347, 343. 

Tcme, 33. 

Teenperute Zones, xxl. 
Temperaturo of the At- 
mosphere, zxU ; of the 
Sea. xx?ii. 

Tempiadas, Tlems,411. 
Tenasserim, 265, 266, 
Tendriffe, 210, 369, 
Teik^*Dor, 233. 
Tennecsed, 406. 
Tentl,2it 
Terek, 288, 

Terror, Mount, zL 
TerseheUlng, 109. 
Teutonic lUce, 19. 
Texas, 406, 


Texel, 109. 

Thame, 32. 

Thames, 32. 

Thonet, 27, 

Thar Bur), 230, 244. 
Thau((otr), 93. 
Thcis9Uu<)« 10, 19^l^ 
Thessaly, ISS. 
Thian'Shon 5iountalns, 
2f7 22s. 

TliiWt.'/r;; rUtcau of, 
223 

Thiercs Isl.iials, 466. 
TUirluicri*. 34. 
ThorsU.tvcn, 15S. 
Thousand Inlands, 393. 
Thun (loonf, 127. 
Thuriiician Forest, 140. 
Tiber, 193. 

Tibenas, 305 5 I*ake, 3 »t. 
Ticino (fec-cAse', I2I, 
193, 

Tides, zxrlbxzx. 
TicnUiii, S74. 

Tictra del Fuego, 425. 

'1 ierros Ctdi enter, Frias, 
Tcmplodas, 411. 

Tiflis, 176, 179, aw. 
Tigris, 'njl. 

Tigris- Euphrates Val- 
ley, 306. 

Timimetdo, 059. 

Timur, 325. 

, TiOgt^sas. 

I Tippemry, 95. 

I Titicica (ciAi, I.Ake,429; 
FlaUau of, 425, 440. 
Tluroon, 299. 

Tobago, 417, 

Tobol, 296. 

Tobolsk, 29X 

lokiAdti, *i2^5• 

Tokio, 

Ikty of, at|. 

Toledo, 21 0. 

Toll- Foss- Is, 179. 

Tom, 296. 

Tomsk. 296 
Tonga Islands, 466. 
Tongoriro (rre). 462. 
Tongatabu, 4t7, 
Tongding, iAko, 271, 
Tonka, 33S. 

Tonqum, dTT; Gulf of, 
222,262,269; inaiUo(» 

Tont4*sap, Lake, 204. 
Toplitx, 137. 

Torhfiy, 26. 

Tomadocik xxiit. 
Tomdo, 162, 

Toronto, 395. 

Torquay {ke<\ 51, 

Terr Head, 73. 

Torrent Lake, 4i0, 
Torres Strait, 447. 
Torres Vedras, 214. 
Torrid Zone, xz. 

Torr Island, so, 

TouU X79. 

Toulon, S7, 

Toulouse, 97, 

ToumaJ, 104. 

Townsend, Mount, 449. 
Towt, 33. 

Trade Winds, xxiii, 
xxlr. 

Truk t, 298. 

Transcaucasia, 179, 2SS, 
25a 

Tmniroal, 367« 
Tronsylroniau Alps, 
131, 

Traraacdre, 259, 960. 


Treblzdnd, 302. 

Tr^egdr, 45. 

Trent, 136. 

Trent, Rirer, 32. 
Tricbind!>61y, 254. 
Trieste. ItC ; Gulf of, 3. 
Trim, 86. 

TriDiddd,416, 345 
' Trinity iUy, 397. 

I Tripoli, Sfw. 

' Tristan d'Acunb a 
yocni, 

Trivandrum. 259, 26-j. 
Trollh.alM, 162. 
Troudbjem, 1C6; Fiord, 
ICO. 

Tropical and Polar 
Lines, IX. 

Troppau. M4, 

Tromebs, 75. 

Trou du Taurcau ((roo* 
de-fordk 92. 
Trowbridge, 50- 
Troy, 303. 

Truro, 52. 

Truxiilo, 414. 

Tsana, lake, 336, 33S. 
TucClafa:/^ 367. 

Tuluer Basin, 1.12. 
Tundras, xaxv'i, 173, 
229, 297. 

Tuogusex. 29^. 

‘ TuiiguAk.a, 1-6, 

Tuius, 349, 

j Tunning. Liiko. 2*22, 
Turin, 224, 229. 

Turin, 197. 

rurkvi«lan, Afk*)iAn, :r2l. 
— Rasteni, trrs. 

Wcsteni. 2!i:i. 

Turkey, Asiatic, 229. 
Turkey, EuropcAu. I84» 
I 186; Trade. 515. 

^ Turqulno (kes) Peak, 
418. 

Tuscany, 199. 

Tweed, 65. 

Tw«1to l^ns, 61. 

Tyne, 31. 

Tynemouth, 42. 

Tyrol, Uti. 

Tyrone, 85, 

Tyrrhene Bet, 3. 


TTcatXlK, 423. 

UdODg. 965. 

Uisl, North and South, 
63. 

Ulcggm Mountains, 833, 
Ulleswatcr, 34. 

I Ulm (oolni), 150. 

Ulster, 85. 

Ulundi, 368. 

Umbolla, *M, 

C d 1 todS tales. 397; Dirs., 
404 

Untomfuna, 366. 

Upper Canada, 393. 
Uppingham, 54 
Ups&la (aA), 166. 

Ural Mountains, 168, 
170 ; RlTcr^ 16S, 171. 
Ure, 32. 

Urga- 979, 

Uruguay, 437; Itiren 
429 

Untmlyah (mss). Lake, 
232,233,314. 

Uahont, 90, 

Usk^. 

Uit^Utt, 291,292. 

Utah, 400; FhUau of^ 
3S0|8«i, 
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Vt&kftmund, U7, 252 
Utrecht, U2, n3. 

Vaku S37, 367. 

VairaU, ^ 170. 

Valdai Hollis, 169, 170, 
371. 

ValeQcia(CoIombia),4>a 
Valeocia (Sp^iinh 20ls 
210 . 

Valeocia. lAke. 2D5. 
VaUntia Island, 8U. 
Valladolid, 210 . 
Valjjamiso, 440. 

Vau, 306; Lake, 232, 233, 
306. 

Vao Diemen Gulf, 447. 
Vancouver Island, 3^, 
3M. 

Vauua Lctii. 465. 
Vapour, xxiv. 

Vamuger Kionl, 

Vardar, 163. 

Varna. 165. 

VaucI, 127. 

Vajgatz. 5, 370. 

Venetia. 193, 390. 
Venezuela 43.3; 

UuH of, 424- 
Venezuelan Islands, 416. 
Venice, 197. 

Veutnor, 50. 

Vera Cruz, 413 
Verde, Car>e, 331, 332. 
Verkhoydnsk, 233, 297. 
Vermont, 404. 

Verona. IU6. 

Vers.aillcs, 9S. 

< 'cn?icrs, 102 . 
j^suriiiA, 7, 192. 

■ rkshiirg, 4iHi. 

Victoria (.Vustraiia), 4* 4, 
456 

Vlcuma (Hritisb Col* 
umbial, 311 

Virtor4a (ilong*Kong>, 

2<>9. 

Victoria Falls, 336. 
Victoria Nile. 

’ Victoria Nyanz^i, 338. 

• Victoria Bivcr, 4.50. 
victoria, Sguth, xl. 
Vienna, 1.35. 

Vienne, 92. 

Vigo I ('<'«). 210, 

Vilna, 170. 

Vindbya ILinge. 243. 
Virgin Isbilld:), 4L 
Virginia, 4i'5. 

Virginia City, 409. 
Visti'ila, 132, 141, 171. 
Viti I/evu ivuUeK 465. 
Vittorla, 21e. 


VladikaTkaz, 289. 
VladiT0stock,240, 299. 
Vlc'n’f, xzzvii, zxzviii 
Volga, 171; (Vcige), 509. 
Vole, Gulf Of, 161. 
Vorderrhine, 32. 

Vosges (vdJl. 91, 340. 341. 
Vryheid 967. 
Vulcano, 192. 

Waal, 109. 

Wadai, 355, 359. 

Wady, 347. 

Wady Haifa. 353. 352. 
Wahsatch 5loun tains, 
360. 

Waikato, 462. 

Wakefield, 43. 

Wakhan, 321. 
Walch6ren, 109. 

Wales, 25; Counties of, 
56. 

Walfish Bay, 361. 
Wallachia, 385. 
Wall&roo, 45$. 

Walloon, 306. 

^\'alney, 27. 

Walsall, 52. 

^Vantage, 50. 

Warragoug ^lountaius, 
440. 

Warsaw, 351, 

Warta, }>ak 

Warwick, 54; Coxmty, 
53. 

WasUj 26. . 

WjiAhmclon, 40^ 
Woshiogtou Territory, 
410. 

Wastwatcr, 31 
Water, xxvi. 

W.aterford. County, 
j<5; llarl‘our, 79. 
Waterloo, bM. 
Watersbe<l. xtil. 
WatliDg Island, 418. 
Wear, 32. 

Weaver. 33- 
Wcdncsuury, 52, 
Weimar, 152. 

Welland, 32. 

Wellesley, 268. 

Wellesley Island, 447. 
Wolliogl»oroueli, 55. 
Wellington (England), 
45. 

Wellington (N.Z.), 463, 
461 

Welsh Mountaius,20. 
WclihiK)ol.5$. 

Wener, Lake, 362. 

Wc«;r tuoyirrl, 341. 
West Africa, 359. 


West Australia 154,459, 

West Bromwich, 5Z 
West Indies, 380. 4)5; 
Pol itical D i vision s, 

417, 

W'est Lothian, 71. 

West Meath, 65. 

West Virginia, 405. 
Westkappel Dvke, 109. 
Westm Orel ana, 42. 
Welter, Lake, 162 . 
Wexford, 65; ilarbouTi, 
60. * 
Wey, 32. 

Weymouth, 51 ; Bay, 26. 
Wharfe, 32. 
meeling, 405. 
W*herosidc. 29. 
Wljitby,43. 

^Vldta ^fountains, 39$. 
White Nile, 335, 955. 
Win to Sea, xxxix, 3, 
370. 

WhitehaTen, 43. 

W'ick, 77. 

Wicklow, 65 ; Ilead, 80 ; 

Blountains, 61. 
Wietiezka, 13.1. 

Wight. Isle of, 27, 50. 
Wigtown, 69. 

Wi kes Land, 

Wi miogton, 400. 

W i son I^romootcry, 

447. 

-Wiltshire, 50. 
“Winchester, 50. 
W'inchilsea, 4$. 
W*indermero, 34. 

Winds, zxiii, zxiT. ^ 
W*indsor,50: hore9t,36. 
Windward Isles, 4I0, 
515 ; Passage, 377, 419. 
Winnipeg, 394, 395; 

Lake, 383, 3S9. , ^ 
Winnipegoiis, Lake, 
300. 

Wisconsin, 40S. 

W*iehaw, 7o. 

•Withain, 32. 
WolTcrliampton, 52. 
Woodstock, 55. 
Woolwich, 4$. 
Worcester, 53. 
Workinghm, 43. 
Worksop. 53. 

Worms. 152. 

Worms Head, 2G. 
Worthing, 49. 

Wrath, Cniic, 62 . 
Wrekin, 3u. 

Wrexham. 57. 

Wukr Lag<H»ri, 247. 


Wurtemburg, m ifsa 
Wurzburg, 148. 

Wye, S3. 

Wyoming, 409. 

Xercs, 219. 

Xucar, 205« 

Y A D tOKO I 51 0 UKTal 
228,295. 

Yakutsk, 299. 

Yambo, 912. 

Yang-tse-klang, 231,271, 
S09. 

Yare, 32. 

Yarkfiud. 279. 

V armou In, 47; Roads, 27« 
^Yarrow. 71. 

AVddo, 2S5. 

Yellow "^ea, 222. 
YelloWb^ODc, 9S2; Pork, 
409. 

Yemen, 311. 

Yenisei, 230, 283 , 29^ 
296; Gulf of, 295. 
Yeniseisk, 299. 

Yes Tor, 20. 

Yezo, 261. 

Yj(D,lll. 

Yokon&ma (oA), 

Vokuba, 359. 

Yola, 359, 360. 

Voma 51ountains, 263, 
Yomba, 359, > 

Yonne, 92.^ 

York, 43; County, 42. 
York, Cape and Pdnii 
sulo, 447. t 

Yosemil^^, 410. 

Yssc), 12. 

YucaUn. 378,413. 
Yukon, m 
Yungdiug, 27a 
Yunnan, 275. 

Z^OAZIO, 355. 

Zaisan, Lake, 23 a 233. 
Zambesi. :U5, S36. 3*17. 
Z^iDte, IbO. 

Zanzibar, 330, 36L 
Zara, 137. 

Zarago&a, 209. 

'Zealand. IW, 155. 
.iccland, 109. 

Zenith, xxi. 

Zirknitz, Lake, 133. 
ZonM, XX. 

Zuliilaud, 36$, 3*7?. 
Zorich, 125, 127; L ke 
122 , 

Zutphen, 113. 

Ztijdcr Zee, 10$. 

Zwarte lierge, sei 


Witwatersrendt, 367 
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